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aWTfll^ A L A N T H U S, The 

8fei*ikB Snow-drop. 

The Characters are ; 
The Sheath oft he Flow- 
er is oh I ng, blunt and 
ccwprefd: this opt sis fide ways, and 
becomes a dry Skin : the Flower has 
three oblong concave Petals, which 
Spread open, and are equal: in the 
Middle is fs:uated the Ncclarium, 
which is cylindrical \ obtufc, and lor' 
dered : in the Centre of the Flower is 
f'uated the Pointal, attended by fx 
Stamina : the Point al afterward he- 
comes an oval Cafjule, having three 
CeJ's, which are full of roundifh 
Seeds. 

This Plant, as alio the great 
Snow-drop, was by Dr. Tourneforf 
Vol. If. 



ranged together under the Title of 

NarciJJbleucoium ; which being a 
compound Name, Dr. Linn«us has 
altered it to this of Galantbus; and 
has fcparated the great Snow-drop 
from this, and given the fimple 
Name of Leucoium to that Genus. 
The Species are ; 

I. Gala nth us. Lin. 7 fo*-t. Clif. 
The Common Snow drop. 

z. Galantiius fore plena. The 
double Snow drop. 

Thefe Flowers are valued for their 
early Appearance in the Spring ; for 
they ulually flower in January^ 
when the Ground is often covered 
with Snow. The fmgle Sort comes 
out the firft ; and though the Flow- 
ers arc but fimlJ, yet when they «re 
Liz in 
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in Bunches, they make a very pret- 
ty Appearance : therefore thefe Roots 
mould not be planted fingle, as is 
fometimes pradtifed by way of 
Edging to Borders; for when they 
are fo difpofed, they make very 
little Appearance. But when there 
are twenty or more Roots growing 
in a clofe Bunch, the Flowers have 
a very good Erfed : and as thefe 
Flowers thrive well under Treci> or 
Hedges, they are very proper to 
plant on the Sides of Wood-walks, 
' and in Wildernefs -quarters ; where, 
if they are fuffered to remain undif 
turbed, the Roots will multiply 
exceedingly. 

GALE. r#^Myrica. 

GALEGA, Goafs rue. 
The Characters are ; 

It bath a perennial Root: the 
Lwes grow by Pairs, fafien'd to a 
Midrib;tfrminating in aw odd Lobe : 
the Flciier is of the papilionac<cus 
Kind, cuffing of a Standard, the 
Wings, and the Keel: the Point al 
becomes a long taper Pod, which is 
filed ivith cb/ong kidney-Jhapcd Seeds. 
The Specits are ; 

1. G alec a vulgaris, foribus cac- 
ruleis C. B. Common Goafs-rue, 
with blue Flowers. 

2. G a LEG A vulgaris, fioribus pe- 
ctus candicantibuj. C. B. Common 
Goafs- rue, with white Flowers. 

3 . Galeca vulgaris, fot ilus ex 
carrulto pwpunis. C. B. Common 
Goafs - rue, with biuilh-purple 
Flowers. 

4. Galeca Africana, fcribus 
majors bus, Cif ft: qui s crafioribus. 
Icurn. African Goafs- rue, with 
large Flowers, and thick Pods. 

5 . Galeca Americana, Jolt is fub- 
- rotuudis, fioribus coccincis. Hcu/t. 

American Goafs-rue, with roundilh 
Leaves, and icarlct Flowers. 

6. Galeca Americana f rut efc ens, 
fore purpu) 4 0, Joliis fericcis. Plum. 
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Shrubby American Goafs- rue, with 
filken Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which arc preferved in . 
curious Botanic Gardens abroad ; 
but thefe here mentioned are the 
chief Sorts we have at prefent in 
England. 

The fir ft of thefe Plants is propa- 
gated in Gardens for medicinal Ufe ; 
and the fecond and third Sorts are 
only Varieties of the firft, from 
which trey only differ in the Colour 
of their Flowers ; and are, for Va- 
riety, preferved in fome curious 
Gardens : but the fourth Sort is a 
diiiinlt Species, having much larger 
Leaves, Flowers, and Pods. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
cither from Seeds, or by parting of 
their Roots. The belt Scafon for 
fowing theii: Seeds is in the Begin- 
ning of March, in a light Soil, and 
an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, you mould 
either hoe between them to deftroy 
the Weeds (as is praclifed for Onions, 
Carrots, Lie. J, or elfe pull out the 
Weeds with your Hands, cutting 
down, or pulling up, the Plants, 
where they are too clofe to each 
other, that thofe left may have 
room to get Strength ; and fo from 
time to time, as the Weeds come 
up, you mull be very careful to de- 
ftroy them ; as alfo to cut up, or 
draw out, the Plants, where they 
arc too thick ; for they Ihould not 
be kit clofer th.m ci^ht or nine 
Inches Diftance from each other. 
The f«cond Year thefe Plants will 
Bower, and produce ripe Seed* : but 
if you intend to continue your Plants 
for Ufe, you mould cut off the 
Herb when it is in Flower, and not 
permit it to Hand until it feeds ; 
which very often caufes the Plants 
to decay. Thefe Roots may alio 
be parted into fmall Heads in Au- 
tumn 
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turnn for Increafe : but the feedling 
Plants are much preferable to theie 
OrF-fets; fo that the belt way is to 
propagate this Plant by Seeds. 

The fifth Sort was difcovered by 
the late curious Botanift Dr. William 
Houjloun, at Campechy, from whence 
he fent the Seeds into Europe. This 
Plant is an Annual, and mud be 
raifed on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot bed of Tanners Bark ; and 
when the Plants come up, and are 
fit to tranfp! ant, they mult be treated 
as hath been directed for other ten- 
der annual Plants, which are kept 
in the Bark-Hove. With this Ma- 
nagement they will flower in July, 
and in September they will perfect 
their Seeds, and the Plants will foon 
after decay. 

The fijeth Sort is alfo a Native of 
America, and was difcovered by Fa- 
ther Plumirr. This is alfo propa- 
gated by Seeds, which (hould be 
lown on an Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they mud be tranfplamed, ano* treat- 
ed as other tender Plants from the 
fame Country : it (hould remain in 
the Tan- bed the firft Year, and af- 
terward may be placed in a mode- 
rate Stove in Winter, and in Summer 
muft have free open Air. 

GALEN I A. 

The Title of this Genus was given 
Co it by Dr. Linnaeus* from the fa- 
mous Phyfician Galen. 

The Umraaers are ; 

The Flower is apetalous : the Em- 
palement is /mull, and cut into four 
Segments : in the Centre is fit ua ted 
the Pointal, attended by eight fitnder 
Stamina : the Empalement afterward 
turns to roundijb Pod, orSeed'veficl, 
having two Cells, containing two ob- 
long angular Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this 
Genus at prefent known; viz. 
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Gale ni a. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low 
flirubby Galenia. 

This is a low Ihrubby Plant, rarely 
growing above three Feet high : it 
is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought into the 
Gardens in Holland. There is very 
little Beauty in the Plant ; for the 
Flowers are very fmall, and fome- 
what like thofe of the Blite, having 
no Petals ; and the Empalement is of 
an herbaceous Colour. This PJant 
had the Name of Sherardia given to 
it by Pontedera, the Profcflor of Bo- 
tany at Padua, in Honour to Dr. 
William Sh.rard, a famous Botanill ; 
but Monfuur Vuillwt of Paris hav- 
ing applied that Name to another 
Genus of Plants, Dr. linn <t us has 
given it this. 

This Plant will not live through 
the Winter in the open Air in Eng. 
fund; lb mull be placed in the Green- 
houfewith other hardy ExoticPlants, 
where it may have a large Share of 
Air in mild Weather ; for it only re- 
quires to be protetted from Froft. 
In the Summer it may be expofed in 
the open Air with other Plants of 
the fame Country ; in dry Weather 
it mull be frequently watered. This 
may be propigated by Cuttings, 
which, if planted during any of the 
Summer-months, and watered fre- 
quently, wsll take Root in about five 
or fix Weeks ; and may then be 
treated as is directed for the old 
Plants. 

GALEOPSIS, Stinking Dead* 
nettle. 

The Characters are ; 

// bath a labia ted Flower of one 
fingle Leaf, whofe Upper -lip is hollow 
like a Spoon ; but the Under one is ds- 
*uid. d into three Segments, the middle 
Part being lurg: : the Cup cf the 
Fl&ivrr is funnel jbaped, and divided 
into five Putts; and each Flower is 
Jucceeded by four nakid Seeds, 

LI 3 The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Galeotsis angufiifolia C ret tea 
tvifcofa. Bocrb. Jnd. alt. Narrow- 
leav'd vifcous (linking Dead-nettle 
of Candy. 

2. Galeopsis froeerior jcetida fpi~ 
cata.Tourn. Common Hedge-nettle. 

3. Galhopsis, five Vrtica triers, 
fore luteo. J. B. Yellow Archangel, 
or Dead-nettle. 

4. Galf.opsis procerior fatidijji- 
nsa, /pica longijfima alba. Michel. 
The mod ltmking taller Hedge-net- 
tle, with a long white Spike. 

The firft Sort is a Native of the 
Iftand of Candia, and fome other 
Places in the Levant ; and is too ten- 
der to live in the open Air in Eng- 
land, except in very mild Winters. 
This Sort is of very humble Growth, 
feldom rifing a Foot high : the 
Branches are very /lender, which are 
garnifhed with a few very narrow 
Leaves, which are thinly difpofed 
on them. The Flowers grow from 
the Wings of the Leaves, and are of 
a dirty white Colour : the whole 
Plant is very vifcous, and fmells like 
Bitumen. This may be propagated 
by fowing the Seeds on a Bed of 
light Earth in the Spring ; and, when 
the Plants are ftrong enough to re- 
move, fome of them ihould be plant- 
ed in Pots, that they may be Ihel- 
tered in the Winter ; and others may 
be planted in warm Borders, where, 
if the Winter proves favourable, or 
the Plants are defended from fevere 
Froft, they may be prefer ved. 

This may alio be propagated by 
Cuttings, which Ihould be planted 
in June or July* and if they are 
(haded from the Sun in warm Wea- 
ther, and duly watered, they will 
take Root in fixWceks time,and may 
then be treated as the feedling Plants : 
if the Plant?, in Pots, are placed 
under an Hot-bed-frame in the Win - 
r^r, wlnfe they may enjoy the ooca 
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Air in mild Weather, and only co- 
vered when there is Froft, they will 
fuccced better, than if they are treat- 
ed more tenderly. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 
wild by the Side of Banks, and in 
the Woods, in moft Parts of Eng- 
land: therefore are not admitted into 
Gardens ; for they fprtad greatly 
by their creeping Roots, and be- 
come very trouble fome Weeds in 
Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is a Native in 
Italy, from whence the Seeds have 
been fent to levcral Botanic Gardens, 
where it is preferved for the fake of 
Variety : but as this fpreads at the 
Root, it is not proper for a Garden ; 
for it will be as troublefome to de- 
ftroy, where it has been permitted 
to grow, as either of the Englijb 
Kinds. 

GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS. 
Vide Prafium. 

GALLIUM, Ladies-bedftraw, or 
Cheefe-rennet. 

The Char a tiers are ; 

It is a Plant of the filiate Kind: 
the Lt awes, which are neither rou -h 
nor knr.ppy, are produced at the "Joints 
of the Stalks, fi ve or fx in A umber 9 
in a radiant Form : the Flower con- 
fjh of one Leaf, which is impended 
toward the Upper-part, and divided 
into fewtral Segments : each of thife 
Flowers are fucceedtd by two naked 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

I Gallium luieum. C. B. Yel- 
low Ladiesbtdftraw. 

2. Gallium rubrum. C. B. Red 
Ladies bed lira vv. 

3 . Gallium nigra- pur pur cum te- 
nuifoli«m. OjI. Narrow- lcav'd moun- 
tain Ladies-bedftraw, with dark- 
purple Flowers. 

4. Galljum fax at ilc, gluuco fo- 
lio. Bccc. Rar. Ladies-bedftraw of 
the Rocks, y/i;h 3 glaucous Leaf. 
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e. Gallium faxafile, glalro fo- 
lia. Bocc. Rar. Ladies bed draw of 
the Rocks, with a fmooth Leaf. 

The firii of thefe Plants (which is 
the Sort commonly ufed in Medi- 
cine) is very common in moid Mea- 
dows, and in Pafture-ground?, in fe- 
veral Parts of England : the other 
Varieties are preferved in curious 
Botanic Gardens ; but as they are 
Piants of very little Beauty, and are 
fubjefl to fpread very far, and over- 
run whatever Plants grow near them, 
they are feldom cultivated in other 
Gardens. 

Thefe Sorts may any of them be 
propagated by parting their Roots, 
which fpread and increafe very fall, 
either in the Spring, or Autumn, 
and will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, cfpccially the firft Sort : 
the other Sorts require a drier Soil, 
but will all grow io any Situation. 

GARIDELLA [This Plant was 
fo named by Dr. Tournrfort, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Garidel, who was Pro- 
feflbr of Phyfic at Aix in Pro- 
vence], 

The Characters are ; 

// hath a rofe-jbaped Flozver, con- 
fijling of fevcral Petals, 'which are 
bifid, and ranged in a circular Order ; 
from -ivho/e many -feav'd Cup rifts the 
Pointal, tuhich afterward becomes an 
H ad compofed of many oblong Pods, 
ivhich open length ways > and are full 
of rcundijh Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; vise. 

Gar iDELt a foliis tcnuijjime di-vi- 
fij. Tourn. Garidella with very nar- 
row-divided Leaves. 

This Plant is very near akin to 
the Nigrlla, or Fencl - flower ; to 
which Genus it was placed by the 
Writers on the Subject of Botany be- 
fore Dr. Toumefort ; and was by him 
feparatcd from it, as differing in the 
F«rm of the Flower. 



Tt grows wild In Candy, and on 
Mount Baldus in Italy, as alfo in 
Provence, where it was difcovercd 
by Dr. Garidel, who fent the Seeds 
to Dr. Toumefort, for the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. 

This is an annual Plant, whofe 
Seedj mould be fown in the Spring, 
on a Bed or Border of frefh light 
Earth, where the Plants are defigned 
to remain (for they feldom thrive, if 
they are tranfplanted) : when the 
Piants are come up, they muft be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; and 
where they are too clofe, they muft 
be thinned, leaving them about four 
or f.vc Inches apart; and as they 
grow up, they mull conihnt'y be 
kept clear from Weeds, whLh, if 
fuffer'd to grow among the Plants, 
will foon overbear ar.d deftroy 
them. In June thefe Plants will 
flower, and in Auguft the Seeds will 
ripen ; which, if permitted to fall, 
will come up in Autumn, and th.-fe 
Plants will flower early in the Sum- 
mer, whereby good Seeds may be 
always obtained. 

GENISTA, $pan{(!> Broom. 
The Cbat\;£lers arc; 

Zf hath very pliant Branches : the 
Leaves are placed alternately, or in 
IVhorles : the Flowers are of the pea- 
bloom Kind, ivhich are Jucceeded by 
fmooth P^d;, containing fever a I kid- 
nty-jhap:d Seeds in e.:ch. 
The Spfdcs are ; 

1. Gemsta juncea. J. B. The 
yellow Spmijh Uroom. 

2 . G l k 1 s t a hortinfis major Lu/t- 
tanica. Vir.Lufit. The greater Por- 
tugal Broom. 

3 . G e n 1 s T a Hifpanica pumila odo- 
ratijjima. 'Tourn. Moft fwcet-fcented 
low Span' lb Broom, 

4. Genista Liftanica, parvo 
floreUteo. Tjurn. Portugal Broom, 
with a fir.all yel.'ow Mower. 

LI 4 5 .Genista 
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5. Genista tindoria German} ca. 
C. B. P. Green-wood, or Dyers- 
weed, or Wood-waxen. 

6. Genista. tincloria Aufri.ua 
maxima, Boerh. Greater Aufirian 
Dyers-weed or Wood-waxen. 

7 . Genista tincloria Germanics , 
foliis angufioribus. C B. P. German 
Dyers-weed, or Wood-waxen, with 
narrow Leaves. 

8. Genista tincloria frutefcens, 
foliis incanis. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Dyers-weed, with hoary Leaves. 

9. Genista tinSoria Lufitanica 
maxima. Piurna Lufitanorum. Tourn. 
Great Portugal Dyers -weed, called 
Piurna by the Portuguefe. 

10. Genista tincloria latifolia 
hue enps. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Dyers- 
weed of Lucca, 

11. Genista humilior Pannonica. 
Tourn. Lower Broom of Pannonia. 

12. Genista ramofa, foliis hypt- 
rici. C. B. P. Branching Broom, 
with St. John-wort-leaves. 

13. Genista juncea, fare plcno. 
The Spanijb Broom, with a double 
Flower. 

14. Genista Africana frutefcens, 
rufci angujlis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby 
African Broom, with narrow But- 
chers broom-leaves. 

1C. Genista Afiicana arbor e- 
fans, argent ea lanugine pube/cens. 
Oldenl. Tree-like African Broom, 
covered with a filvery Down. 

16. Genista Africana frutefcens 
fpicata purpurea, foliis angufijji- 
mis. Oldtnl. Purple fpiked Ihrubby 
African Broom, with very narrow 
Leaves. 

17. Genista Africana frutefi ens 
fpicata, laricis foliis. Oldtnl. Spiked 
Ihrubby African Broom, with Larch- 
tree-leaves. 

18. Genista Africana frutefcens 
ce pi tat a, laricis foliis. Oldenl. He ad- 
ed Afican fhrubby Broom, with 
Larch- tree-leaves. 



The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in the Nurferies near Lon- 
don, and is generally fold by the Gar- 
deners amongft other flowering 
Shrubs for Wildernefs - quarters ; 
where, by its long Continuance in 
Flower, together with its Sweetnefs, 
it affords an equal Pleafure with mod 
other flowering Shrubs. 

The fecond Sort feems to be only 
a Variety of the firft, from which it 
differs only in Size : the Flowers of 
this Sort are alfo much larger and 
fweeter. 

The third Sort was formerly in 
the Englijb Gardens ; but has been 
loft fince the fevere Froft of 1 740. 
but there are fome young Plants 
which have been railed from Seeds, 
which were procured from Spain; fo 
that this Sort may in time be more 
plenty in England. 

The fourth Sort has alfo been 
propagated in plenty, from fome 
Seeds which came from Portugal s 
but this is not fo beautiful as the 
former Sorts. 

The fifth Sort is very common in 
many Parts of England, where it is 
generally found upon ftrong clayey 
Lands : this creeps by the Root ; fo 
will foon fpread over Ground it 
likes : this is gathered for the Ufe 
of the Dyers ; from whence it had 
the Name of Dyers-weed. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are Varieties of the laft ; from 
which they differ in their Growth, 
and the Breadth of their Leaves. 

The ninth Sort grows much larger 
than either of the former, and con- 
tinues much longer in Flower: this 
doth not creep by the Root ; fo de- 
fer ves a Place among other Shrubs. 

The tenth Sort is of humble 
Growth, feldom rifir.g above two 
Feet and an half high : but as this 
Sort flowers very late in the Year, 
wheq few other Shrulp are in Beauty, 
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it merits a Place in every good Gar- 
den : this commonly flowers in 08o- 
her ; and if the Seafon is not very 
fevere, will continue in Beauty all 
November', and at that Seafon, the 
Branches are loaded with yellow 
flowers. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are alfo low Shrubs, which may be 
admitted to make up the Variety in 
Plantations of Shrubs, for their green 
Appearance through the Year : and 
although their Flowers are not very 
beautiful, yet, by the Contrail which 
ihey make with the other Shrubs, 
they will fet off the Plantation. 

All thefe twelve Sorts are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Air, except the 
third Sort, which is apt to fuffer in 
very hard Froft ; though in the or- 
dinary Winters this Sort will live 
abroad, efpecially if it is planted in 
a flickered Situation: but as it is 
liable to be deftroyed by hard Froft, 
a Plant or two mould be ftieltered in 
Winter to preferve the Kind. 

The thirteenth Sort is a Variety 
of the fir ft, which has been acciden- 
tally produced from Seeds, in fome 
of the Gardens in Germany ; but at 
prefent it is rare in England : this 
may be propagated by inarching it 
upon the common Sort, or by laying 
down the Branches : but the firft Me- 
thod is the fureft to obtain good 
Plants. This doth not produce Seeds; 
pr if there were any, the Plants fo 
produced would rarely happen to 
have double Flowers. 

The other Sorts before mentioned 
arc all propagated by Seeds, which 
may be fown in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of frefh light Earth, and treated 
in the fame way as is commonly pra- 
ftifed for railing of the Spanijh 
Broom ; which is fo well known, 
as to need no laftruftions in this 

ft** 



All tbe Sorts of Brooms are very 
apt to fend out long tough ftringy 
Roots, which run deep into the 
Ground ; therefore, if they are not 
tranfplanted young, they frequently 
mifcarry ; for they have few Fibres 
to their Roots ; fo that when they 
have flood long in any Place, the 
Roots will have ftruck deep into the 
Ground, which mufl be cut or torn 
off in tranfplanting ; and this is com- 
monly their Deftru£lion. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, fif- 
teenth, feventeenth, and eighteenth 
Sons are Natives of Africa j moft 
of them grow near the Cape if Good 
Hope : thefe are too tender to live in 
the open Air in Winter ; fo are pre- 
served in Green houfes ; but they 
are moft of them very rare in Eng- 
land at prefent. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown upon a 
very moderate Hot bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
lhould have as much free Air as the 
Seafon will permit to be given them ; 
otherwife they will draw up weak : 
as foon as the Plants are ftrong 
enough to remove, they mould be 
planted each into a fmall Pot filled 
with light Earth ; and if the Poti 
are plunged into a very temperate 
Hot -bed, where the Plants may be 
(haded until they have taken Root, 
it will be the fafeft Method ; and 
then they mould be inured to the 
open Air by degrees. In the Sum- 
mer-time thefe Plants may be placed 
abroad in a ftieltered Situation ; but 
in Winter they lhould be placed in 
a good Green -houfe, where, in mild 
Weather, they (hould have as much 
free Air admitted to them as pofii- 
ble ; for if they are ftiut up too clofe, 
and the Air excluded from them ? 
they are very apt to grow mouldy, 
and then their B/anchcs will decay. 

The 
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The third Year from the Seed, 
tfee Plants will flower Very ftrong, 
and continue fo to do every Year 
after ; and then they make a fine 
Appearance among other Exotic 
Plants : and as they are green all the 
Year, they may deferve to be pre- 
ferved as much as moft other Grcen- 
houfe Plants. 

Thcfe Plants will grow feven or 
eight Feet high ; and if they are 
trained up to have clear Stems, while 
they are young, they may afterward 
be formed to have regular good 
Heads ; for they are very manage- 
able, cfpecially when they are young : 
and where care is taken of them to 
form them handfomely, they will 
make a much better Appearance in 
the Green-houfe, during the Win- 
ter- feafon. 

GENISTA SPINOSA.TheFurz, 
Whins, or Gorfc. Vide Ulex. 

GENTIANA, Gentian or Fell- 
wort. 

The Charade rs are; 

The Leaves grow by Pairs offofite 
to each other : the Cup of the Flower 
eonfijis of one membraneous Leaf: the 
Flower eonfijis of one Leaf, and is 
Jhaptd like a Cup, being cut into four 9 
f*ve, or more Segments : it is fueeetd-d 
by a membranous ovalfhaped Fruit, 
ending in a Jharp Point, opening length- 
nuife into tn^o Parts, and containing 
many flat rcundijh Seeds, which are 
bordered with a hafy Pint. 
The Species are ; 
t. Gentian a major lutea. C. B. 
P. The great Gentian, with yellow 
Flowers. 

2. Gentiana afclfpiadis Jolio. 
C. B. P. Gentian with a Swallow- 
wort -leaf. 

3. Gentiana Alpina, fore magna. 
J. B. Large - flower'd Gentian of 
the Alps, commonly called Gcntia- 



4. Gentiana cruciata. C. B. P. 
Crofs wort Gentian. 

5 . Gentiana angufli/olia autum- 
natis major. C. B. P. Great autum- 
nal Gentian, or Calathian Violet. 

There are fever.il other Sorts of 
Gentian, fome of which are Natives 
of England, and others are Inhabit- 
ants of the Alps, and other cold 
mountainous Parts of Europe: but 
as they are Plants which are rarely 
tamed, fo as to thrive well in Gar- 
den?, cfpecially near London, I mall 
pafs them over in this Place, and pro- 
ceed to the Culture of thofe here in- 
ferted, all of which are worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. 

The firft Sort, which is the true 
Gentian, whofe Root is ufed in Me- 
dicine, is an Inhabitant of the Moun- 
tains near Gcm<va, and the Paltures 
of the Alps and Pyrenees : this Plant 
is propagated by Seeds, which mould 
be fown foon after they are ripe; 
for if it be kept long out of the 
Ground, it rarely grows. The beft 
Method is, to fow the Seeds in a 
large Pot fil'cd with light undung'd 
Earth, covering them about a Quar- 
ter of an Inch thick with the fame 
light Earth ; then place the Pots in 
the Shade, where they may remain 
until November, at which time you 
may remove them into a Place where 
they may have the morning Sun : in 
this Situation they may remain till 
March following ; by which time 
the young Plants will appear above- 
ground : you muft then remove the 
Pots again into a (hady Place, where 
they mould rem;iin all the Summer- 
fcafon, obferving to clear them from 
Weeds, as alfo to water them in dry 
Weather, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. The Autumn 
followjrg they will be fit to trans- 
plant ; at which time you mo^ld 
prepare a Ihady raoifl Border, that 
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frould be well dug and loofened ; 
then (hake the Earth out of the Pots, 
by which means you will the more 
readily take them out without hurt- 
ing their Roots. The Di fiance they 
fhould be allowed, if defigned to re- 
main for good, mult be fourteen 
Inches fquare : but if they are in- 
tended to be removed again, four or 
fix Inches will be fufficicnt. In plant- 
ing them, you muft obferve to make 
deep Holes ; fo that the Roots, 
which generally grow long, may be 
placed full as deep as they are in 
Length, that no Part may appear 
above-ground : nor Ihould they be 
bent at the Bottom, which would 
check their downright Growth, and 
greatly injure them. The beft Sea- 
fon to tranfplant them is in the Be- 
ginning of OQober, juft as they be- 
gin to drop their Leaves : for as 
tbefe Plants are Natives of cold 
Countries, if they remain till after 
Cbrljlmas un removed, they will be- 
gin to moot ; therefore it will be un- 
safe to transplant them after. 

In about five or fix Yean time, 
if the Plants thrive well, and are not 
diflurbed, they will begin to flower, 
and will produce' good Seeds ; fo 
that it will not be difficult to have 
them in great Plenty : but as it is 
hardly worth cultivating for medi- 
cinal Ufe, it being generally im- 
ported hither at a very moderate 
Price, the Beauty thereof is not fuch 
as wou'd recommend the having it 
in great Quantities, though a few of 
them will do very well to make a 
Variety. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are 
at prefent very uncommon in Eng- 
land, and only to be found in fome 
carious Gardens ; thefe are both of 
them very pretty Ornaments to a 
Garden : they are propagated by 
narti^g their {<oo$* in Autumn, and 



require a pretty llrong Soil, and a 
fliady Situation. 

The third Sort was formerly more 
common in the Gardens near London 
than it is at prefent ; but in fome 
old Country Gardens it is ftill fre- 
quently to be met with : this is a 
very beautiful Plant, and well worth 
propagating : it is increafed by part- 
ing the Roots in Autumn. Thefe 
Plants require a ftrong, moift, cool 
Soil, and Ihould be planted where 
they may have only the morning 
Sun ; for if they are too much ex- 
pofed to Heat, they are very fubject 
to decay ; nor do they care to be 
often tranfplanted, which will alfo 
make them poor and weak : and I 
am apt to believe, that this has oc- 
caiioned their prefent Scarcity near 
London, where People are too apt to 
part and divide Plants often, in or- 
der to increafe them, and thereby fre- 
quently deftroy their whole Stock. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of the North, as in York- 
Jhire % Cumberland, and Nortbumber~ 
land ; and is equal to any of the 
above-mentioned Kinds for Beauty; 
but is rarely to be found near Lon- 
don. The Roots of this Plant may 
be brought from the Places of its na- 
tural Growth, and planted in a cool, 
moift, undong'd Soil, where it will 
grow, provided it be not under the 
Drip of Trees, which this Plant by 
no means cares for; nor mould it 
be often removed, but fuflfered to re- 
main (as was faid above) ; by which 
means it will thrive, and produce 
beautiful Flowers. 

GENTIANELLA. Vide Gen- 
tiana. 

GERANIUM, CraneVbill. 
The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, /or the viojf part, 
conjugate : the Cup of the FJwuer 
coc/ijls of one Leaf, uvbtcb is divided 
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into five Parts, and expanded in form 
of a Star: the Flowers of the Eu- 
ropean Kinds confifi of five Leaves ; 
«nd thofe of the African Sorts, for 
the moft part, of four, fomewbat re- 
fembling a crefted or lipped Flonver, 
with ten Stamina furrounding the 
Ovary : the Fruit is of a pentagonal 
Figure, vuitb a long Beak, containing 
•at the Bafe five Seed-vrffels, in each 
cf which is contained one tailed Seed, 
which, vuben ripe, is cafi forth by 
the tvjifiing of the Beak. 
The Species are ; 

1. Geranium batracbioides, Gra- 
tia DeiGermanorum. C. B. P. Crane's- 
bill with a Crowfoot leaf, and large 
blue Flowers. 

2. Geranium batracbioides, Gra- 
tia Dei Ger manor um, fiore alba, Boerh. 
Jnd. Crowfoot-leav'd Crane's-bill, 
with a white Flower. 

3. Geranium batracbioides, dra- 
tia Dei Ger manor um, fore variegato. 
C. B. P. Crowfoot-leav'd Crane's- 
bill, with a ftriped Flower. 

4. Geranium batracbioides, lon- 
gius radicatum, odor at um. J. B. 
Long rooted fweet fmelling Crane's- 
bill, with a Crowfoot- leafT 

5. Geranium fangnineum, maxima 
fore. H. Ox. Bloody Crane's-bill, 
with a large Flower. 

6. Geranium fangnineum, can- 
liculis ereclis, folio obfeure virenti, 
foribus mi Hon bus. H. L. Bloody 
Crane's bill, with upright Stalks, 
dark - green Leaves, and fmall 
Flowers. 

7. Geranium b nematodes, foliis 
major ibus pallidioribns, altius incifis. 
Rati Syn. Bloody Crane's-bill, with 
larger, paler, and more deeply-di- 
vided Leaves. 

8. Geranium htmatodes Lan- 
fajlrenfe, fiore eleganttr firiato. Rati 
Hijl. BJoody Crane's-bill, with a 
variegated Flower. 



9. Genanium 5. nodofum Plateau. 
Cluf. Hift. Knotty Crane's-bill. 

10. Geranium phaum five fu- 
fcum, petalis refiexis, folio non macu- 
lofo. H. L. Brown Crane's - bill, 
with reflexed Petals, and Leaves not 
fpotted. 

11. Geranium phaum five fu- 
fcum, petalis rcQis Jeu plants, folia 
maculato. H. L. Brown Crane's- 
bill, with plain Petals, and fpotted 
Leaves. 

12. Geranium Romanum, ver- 
sicolor five fit iatum. Park. Par- 
Roman Crane's-bill, with ftriped 
Flowers. 

13. Geranium Alpinum, coriandri 
folio, long/ us radicatum, fiore purpurea 
majore. Michel. Long-rootedCrane's- 
bill of the Alps, with a Coriander- 
leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

14. Geranium batracbioides man- 
ton um no fir as. Ger. Mountain 
Crane's-bill, with a Crowfoot-leaf. 

15. Geranium Orient ale colum- 
binum, fiore maxima, afpbodeli ra- 
dice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's-foot 
Crane's-bill, with an Afphodel-root, 
and a large Flower. 

16. Geranium cicut* folio, mof- 
chatum. C. B. P. Muflted Crane's- 
bill of Mufcovy. 

1 7 'Ge R AN 1 u M latifolium annuum, 
ccerulco flare, acu longijfima. H. Ox. 
Broad -leav'd annnal Crane's-bill, 
with a blue Flower, and a very long 
Beak. 

18. Geranium myrrbinum tenui- 
folium, fiore amplo purpurea. Bar. 
Obf. Fine cut-leav'd Crane's-bill, 
with an ample purple Flower. 

19. Geranium Ajricanum ar- 
bor efc ens, ibifci folio rot undo, carlintc 
odore. H. L. African Tree Crane's- 
bill, with a round Marftunallow- 
leaf, and a Smell of the Carline- 
thiftle. 

20. Gera- 
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20. Geranium Africanum arbo- 
rtjcens, ibifci folio angulofo, floribus 
am fit's purpuras. Phil. Tranf. 388. 
African Tree Crane's-bill, with an 
angular Marftunallow -leaf, and large 
purple Flowers. 

21. Geranium Africanum ar- 
borefcent, a/cbimillar bir/uto folio, 
foribus rubicundis. Com. Prarl. Afri- 
can Tree Crane's-bill, with an hairy 
Ladies-mantle-leaf, and red Flowers. 

22 Geranium Africanum arbo- 
refcens, mallet folio piano lucido, 
fore tltgantijfimt kermefino. Di van 
Ltur. Bserb. Ind. African Tree 
Crane's - bill, with a plain fhining 
Mallow-leaf* and an elegant fcarlet 
Flower. 

23. Geranium Africanum frute- 
fcins, nabv* folio odorato laciniato. 
H. L. African fhrubby Crane's-bill, 
with a jagged fweet-fmelling Mal- 
low-leaf. 

24. Geranium Africanum fru- 
tefcens, mal<va? folio laciniato, odo- 
rato infiar meliJf*e,flore purpurafctnte. 
Boerb. Ind. African (hrubby Crane's- 
bill, with a jagged Mallow -leaf, 
Gnelling like Balm, and a purplifti- 
coloor'd Flower. 

25. Geranium Africanum arbo- 
rtfctns, mal<v*e folio mucronato, fetalis 
forum inferiaribus *vix con fpi cuts. Phil, 
Tranf. African Tree Crane's-bill, 
with a pointed Mallow-leaf, and the 
under Petals of the Flower fcarce 
difcernible. 

26. Geranium Africanum fu- 
ttfeens, folio croffo & glauco, acetofet 
fepcre. Com PraL African fhrubby 
Crane's bill, with a thick glaucous 
Leaf, and an acidTalle Hke Sorrel. 

27. Geranium Africanum fru- 
te few, cbelidonii folio, fetalis for urn 
fivgufiis albidis, carnofo caudice. Phil. 
7ranf. Geranium Africanum, folio 
alitor, fori albo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
African fhrubby Crane's-bill, with 
a Celandine- leaf, the Petals of the 



Flower white and narrow, and a 

fiefhy Stalk. 

28. Geranium Africanum nc3u 
olens,tuberofum & nodofum,aquilegiaf 
Joliis. H. L. African Crane's-bill, 
fmelling fwcet in the Night, with 
knotty tuberofe Stalks, and Leaves 
like Columbine. 

29. Geranium Africanum, folitt 
alcear, fore coccinco fulgidijfimo. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Geranium Suria- 
nenfe, cbelidonii folio, fore coccineo, 
fetalis inaqualibus. Hort. Piff. Afri- 
can Crane's-bill, with a Vervam- 
mallow - leaf, and a deep • fcarlet 
Flower. 

30. Geranium Africanum arbo- 
refcens, alcbimilltr folo birfuto, ele- 
gant ijfimt varirgato, foribus rubicun- 
dis. Boerb. Ind. alt. African Tree 
Crane's-bill, with an hairy Ladies- 
mantle -leaf elegantly ftrrped, and 
red Flowers, commonly called the 
ftriped Geranium. 

31. Geranium Africanum, foliis 
infrioribus afarj, fuperioribus ftaphi- 
difagriar, maculatis, fplendentibus , 13 
acetoftt f afore. Com. Pral. African 
Cranes-bill, with the under Leaves 
like Afarabacca, and the upper 
Leaves like Stavefacre, mining, Spot- 
ted, and tailing like Sorrel. 

32. Geranium Africanum, al- 
chimilliC birfuto folio, foribus alb id ft. 
H. L. African Crane's-bill, with an 
hairy Ladies-mantle leaf, and whitifh 
Flowers. 

33. Geranium Africanum, folio 
malnja: crajjo molli odoratijfimo, fo- 
fculo ptntapetalo albo. Boerb. Ind. alt, 
African Crane's bill, with a thick 
foft fweet-fmelling Mallow -leaf, and 
a fmall white Flower confining of 
five Leaves. 

34. Geranium Americanum, noffui 
oltr.s, radice tuber of a, trifle. Com. 
H. Ox. American tuberofe - rooted 
Crane's-bill, fmelling fweet in the 
Night. 

35. GlRA- 
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Jj. Geranium Afrkanum tube- 
rofum, antmones folio, incamato flare. 
Par. Bat. Tuberofe-rooted African 
CraneVbtll, with an Anemony-leaf, 
and a pale rleih-colour'd Flower. 

36. GtRAMUM JEibiopicum^ nofiu 
$Itns % radia iuberofa, foliis myrrbidis 
angujlioribus . Breyn. Cent. Night 
fweet - fmelling Ethiopian Crane's- 
bill, with a tuberofe Root, and nar- 
row Cicely-leaves. 

37. Geranium Afrieanun^no&u 
•lens % folio ntitis birfuto, tuberofum. 
H. A. Night fweet-teielling African 
Crane's-bill, with an hairy Vine- 
leaf, and a tuberofe Root. 

38* Geranium Africanum, folio 
toriandri, fori bus incarnatis, minus. 
H. L. African Crane's-bill, with 
a Coriander leaf, and a lefi'er flelh- 
colour'd Flower. 

39. Geranium Africanum, uv*e 
cri/p<e folio \ fori bus exiguis rubellis. 
H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a 
Goofberry - leaf, and fmall rcdifh 
Flowers. 

40. Geranium Africanum, beto- 
nic<e folio, procumbens , floribus par\iis 
elegant er variegatis. Pluk. Aim. 
African trailing Crane's bill, with 
a Betony-leaf, and fmall beautiful- 
ftriped Flower. 

The fifteen firft-mcntioned Sorts 
are abiding Plants : the Leaves of 
fome of them decay in Winter ; but 
their Roots, remaining, (hoot again 
early in the Spring : iome of thefe 
Sorts are common in feveral Parts 
of England ; yet they deferve a Place 
in every good Garden, where, if 
they are rightly difpofed, they will 
have a good Effect, by adding to 
the Variety ; and as they are very 
hardy Plants, and require but Utile 
Care in their Culture, growing in 
almoft any Soil or Situation, they 
arc very proper for large Gardens, 
to be planted in wide Borders, or 
by the Sides of Wildernefles, and 
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other lhady Walks, where few other 
Plants will thrive ; and thefe con- 
tinuing in Flower raoft Part of the 
Summer, greatly add to the Beauty 
of fuch Places. 

Thefe are all increafed by parting 
their Roots : the bed Seaibn for 
which is in OSober, that they may 
take Root before the hard Frofts 
begin ; or elfe in February, that they 
may get Strength before the great 
Heat and Drought come on, which 
would occafion their Flowers to be 
fmall, and but few in Number. 
Thefe Roots may remain two or 
three Years unremoved, according 
as you find them increafe and fpread ; 
for fome Sorts will not fpread fo 
far in three Years, as others will do 
in one : whereas, if the fpreading 
Kinds are frittered to grow undif- 
turbed, for two or three Years, they 
will fpread the whole Width of the 
Border where they are planted ; fo 
that if they are not tranfplanted 
often, their Roots mould be cat 
round every Year, to keep them 
within Compafs. 

Thefe Sorts may alfo be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which they afford 
every Year in great Plenty : but as 
they are increafed very fail in the 
former Way, it is hardly worth 
while to fow their See-'s. 

The fixteenth, feventeenth, and 
eighteenth Sorts are annual Plants, 
and mould either be fown every 
Year, or their Seeds permitted to 
fcatter themfelves ; the latter of 
which is the fureft Method : for the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, foon 
after the Seeds fall, and will abide 
the Winter, and flower early the 
fucceeding. Spring j whereby you 
will alwa)s be lure to have their 
Seeds perfected, which does not con- 
ftantly happen to thofe fown in the 
Spring. The fixteenth Sort is pre- 
ferved in many Garden*, for the 
7 fweet 
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fweet Scent its Leaves afford when 
rubbed between the Fingers, which 
occafioned its being called Muflt or 
Mmfcovy. There is but little Beauty 
in the Flowers of this Plant j how- 
ever, it may be admitted to have a 
Place in Come odd Corner, or fhady 
Border, in a Garden, for Variety, it 
being very hardy, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation. 

The feventeenth and eighteenth 
Sorts produce very handfome 
Flowers ; and as they are Plants 
which take up but little room, and 
require very little Trouble to culti- 
vate them, it is worth while to allow 
them a Place, for Variety, in Come 
Corner of the Garden, thefe being 
both as hardy as the former Sort. 

The nineteenth, twentieth,twenty- 
firft, twenty- fecond, twenty- third, 
twenty-fourth, twenty fixth, twenty- 
feventh, twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth, and thirty- fxrit Sorts are 
Natives of a warmer Climate than 
ours, anJ require to be fheltered in 
Winter. 

Thefe, being all fhrubby Plants, 
may be propagated by planting 
their Cuttings, any time in Sum- 
mer, in a Bed of light frefh Earth ; 
obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root, which 
will be in about a Month's time after 
planting ; being careful to take oft 
the Mats, or other Covering, evrry 
Nigiit. that the Cuttings may have 
the Benefit of the Dews ; as aifo, 
whenever there may happen to be 
any Showers in the Day time, never 
to cover them but when the Sun 
Jhincs very hot upon the Bed. 

In this Place they may remain 
two Months from their firft planting, 
by which time they w ill be rooted 
fumcient for tranfplanting : you 
mud therefore prepare fume Pots ; 
thefe fhould be ailed with irelh light 
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Earth ; and having taken the Plant* 
up, with as much Earth as poliible 
to their Roots, you mould plant each 
Plant into a feparate Pot, removing 
them into a, fhady Situation, until 
they have taken frefh Root, obferv- 
ing to water them frequently, as 
they may have Occafion : and when 
they are rooted, you fhould remove 
them to a more expofed Situation 
to harden them ; in which Place 
they mould remain until the Middle 
of Oftobtr^ when the Mornings be- 
gin to be frofty ; at which time they 
ought to be removed into the Green- 
houfe, where they fhould be placed 
as near the Windows as poflible; 
obferving to let the Windows be 
open, that they may have as much 
free Air as pofTible, until the Wea- 
ther begins to be very cold. 

Thefe Plants, during the Winter- 
feafon, will require to be often re- 
frefhed withWater } but they mould 
never have too much given them 
at once : they fhould alfo be fre- 
quently pick'd, to take off all dead 
or decayed Leaves, which, if fuf- 
fered to remain upon them, will not 
only render the Plants unfightly, but 
alfo infect the Air of the Grcen- 
houfe, efpecially when the Windows 
are kept fhut clcfe, and thereby be- 
come injurious to all the Plants 
placed therein. 

You mull alfo obferve to fet thefe 
where they may be clear from the 
Heads of other Plants; for they 
will by no means bear to be ftifled* 
which would caufe them to cad their 
leaves : nor do they require to be 
kept very warm in Winter ; for if 
they are but fcreencd from the Froft, 
it will be lufiicient; and all artificial 
Warmths are prejudicial to thefe 
Plants. 

The twenty -ninth Sort is very 
fubject to call it* Leaves in Autumu, 

and 
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and thereby appears to unfkilful Per- 
fons as dead ; but if it be (uttered to 
remain in the Pot undifturbed, and 
very little Water given to it during 
this Seafon, it will come out again 
in Winter as frefti and lively as be- 
fore ; but much Moifture, during 
this State of Inactivity, very often 
deftroys this Plunt. This, for the 
Richnefs of the Colour of its Flowers, 
vaftly exceeds all the other Sorts ; 
tho* the 22d Sort is a very beautiful 
Flower, and its Continuance mod 
Part of the Summer and Autumn in 
Flower, renders it very valuable ; as 
is the thirtieth Sort, for the Beauty 
of its variegated Leaves. 

The twenty-fecond and twenty- 
third Sorts are of humbler Growth 
than the former, tho' they are Na- 
tives of the fame Country, and there- 
fore require the fame Defence in 
Winter ; thefe may alfo be propa- 
gated by Heads cut oft' from the old 
Plants, and treated as was directed 
for the Cuttings of the Ihrubby 
Kinds. The thirty- fecond Sort is 
very fubject to ramble, and affords 
Supply enough of Cuttings ; but the 
thirty -third Sort increafes much 
flower : this Plant is of an uncom- 
mon ftrong fweet Scent ; the Leaves, 
when touch'd, fmelling fomewhat 
like Anis-feed : but the Flowers of 
neither of thefe two Sorts are very 
* beautiful ; however, they mould 
have a Place in all Collections of 
Plants, for Variety-fake. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds in the 
Spring of the Year upon a moderate 
Hot-bed; and when they are come 
up two Inches high, they mould be 
planted into another Bed, with a 
little warm Dung under it, to pro- 
mote their Rooting: in this Bed 
they may be planted about fix Inches 
fquare ; and when they are rooted, 
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you mould harden them by degrees ; 
fo that as the Weather becomes 
warmer, they may the better endure 
the open Air : in July you mould 
tranfplant them into Pots, as was 
before directed for the Cuttings, and 
manage them in the fame manner. 
During the Summer - feafon thefe 
Plants mould be fet abroad with 
Myrtles, Oleanders, and otherGreen- 
houfe Plants, where, being artfully 
intermixed therewith, they add 
greatly to the Variety, and continue 
flowering moft Part of the Year. 

The thirty - fourth, thirty- fifth, 
thirty fixth, and thirty-feventh Sorts 
have all knobby Roots, and increafe 
but (lowly thereby ; therefore, in 
order to have a Stock of thefe Plants, 
you mould carefully gather their 
Seed;, which they feldom fail to pro- 
duce every Year, and fow them as 
was directed for the other Aft tian 
Sorts, upon a moderate Hot -bed, 
managing them alfo accordingly, 
with this Difference only ; viz. that 
they Ihould have lcfs Water ; and 
the Pots in which they are planted 
mould be fmaller, efpecially at firft ; 
for as they are Plants which make 
but fmall Roots, the putting them 
into large Pots is very prejudicial 
to them. Thefe are all efteemed 
for the Beauty of their Flowers, 
and their agreeable Sweetnefs in the 
Evening after the Sun has left them ; 
for, before that, you cannot perceive 
any Scent in them, tho* afterwards 
it becomes fo ftrong as to perfume 
the Air to fome Diftance from the 
Place where they Hand. This, I 
fuppofc, may be accounted for from 
the Warmth of the Sun rarefying 
thofe Effluvia, fo as to be too mi- 
nute to ftrike our Organs of fmell- 
ing with any Force while the Heat 
is continued ; but when' the Cool of 
the Evening approaches, thefe 

Effluvia 
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Efivvia are of larger fiutk, ana* 
become perceptible to us in propor- 
tion thereto. 

During the Summer-feafort thefe 
Plants may be expofed, amongft 
other Exotics, in the open Air, be- 
ing very careful not to give them 
too much Water, which often oc- 
cafions their rotting, efpecially to- 
wards Autumn, whefl their green 
Leaves begin to decay, at which 
time they (Ho aid have it very fpa- 
iingly; and if the Seafdn mould 
prove very wet, you mould lay 
the Pots oil one Side; or remove 
them onder Shelter, to protect them 
from it: and about the Beginning 
of OBober you mould carry theni 
into the Green ho ufe, placing them 
as near as poffible to the Windows, 
that they may have a good Quantity 
of free Air when the Windows are 
deeded; for if they are defended 
from Froft, and much Wet, it will 
be fufficient, they not being extreme 
tender; nor will they ever require 
any artificial Warmth in Winter, 
bat, on the contrary, as much Air 
as poffible in mild Weather. 

Thefe Plants require a Very light 
ftndy Soil, but mould not have too 
much Dung. The Mixture of Earth, 
in which I find them grdw bed, is 
as follows: ift, Take a Quantity 
of frcfli Earth from a Pafture-ground 
that is inclining to a Sand ; and if 
you have time for the Turf to rot 
before you have Occafion for it, 
add that to the Earth; then mix 
~bout a third Or fourth P£rt as much 
Sea fand, In proportion to th<? Light- 
nefs of your Sdil ; add to this about 
a fourth Part as much rotten Tan- 
ners Bark : mix all well together, 
and let it lie in an Heap two or three 
Months before ydu have Occafion 
for it, obferving to turn it over two 
Or three times, that the Jvlixtures 

Vol. If. 
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may be the better united ; and if, 
before it is ufed, you pafs it through 
a rough Screen to take Out all large 
Stones, Rdots, it will be the 
better : but by no means fift tho 
Earth fine, as is the Practice of many 
People ; for I am fure it is doing a 
great deal of Damage, as was fhewn 
under the Article mitt : when thefe 
Plants are potted, you mould care- 
fully lay fome Stones or Shreds in 
the Bottom of the Pots, that the 
Water may the better pafs off : nor 
mould you plant them in Pots tod 
large ; which is equally injurious td 
them, as was before-mentioned. 

The thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
Sorts are Plants of morter Duration 
than thofe above-mentioned, rarely 
continuing above two Years ; fd 
that, in order to prefervc thefe, you 
fhould fave the Seeds every Year, 
which lhould be fowri upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
managed as was directed for the laft- 
meritioned Sorts: thefe will often 
produce Flowers and Seeds the fame 
Summer ; but the fecond Year, pro- 
vided they are defended from the 
Froft in Winter, they will flowed 
early, and perfect their Seeds before 
Autumn. 

The fortieth Sort is annual : this 
mull be fown on a moderate Hot- 
bed, and the Plants brought forward 
in the Spring; but when they begin 
to flower,they mull be fct in the open 
Aic, othcrwife the Flowers will fall 
away without producing any Seeds. 
This, tho' a Plant of no great Beauty, 
is worthy of a Place in every Col- 
lection of curious Plants. 

There are a great Number of 
Geranium^, which I have not here 
mentioned, many of which are Na- 
tives of England, and others Were 
brought from divers Parts of Europe ; 
but as thefe, for the mcft part, are 
M ra annual 
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annual Plant* of no Beauty or Ufe r 
J thought it necdlefs to trouble my- 
fclf or the Reader therewith. 

GERMANDER. ftirChamav 
drys. 

GESNERA. 

This Plant was fo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier, who difcovered it in 
America, in Honour to Conrade Gef 
**r, a very learned Botauill, and 
Natural Hiilorian. 

The Chambers are ; 

// bath an anomalous ferfonated 
Flower, conjifing of one Leaf, from 
wbofe Cup arifes the Poh:t<il % fxed 
hie a Nail in the hinder Part of the 
Flower ; which afterward he coma a 
Membranaceous Fruit \ di vided into two 
Cells, which are filed with fmall 

Si<ds. 

The Species are; 

1. GesnEra bur.'ti lis, fore fia*ve- 
fcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low Gef- 
nera, with a yellowifh Flower. 

2. GesneRa ampto digitalis folio, 
tomentofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Gef- 
nera with a Urge woolly Fox-glove* 
leaf. 

3. Gesaera arbor eft em •, amplo 
Jlore fmbriato £f? maculofo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Tree-like Gcfnera, with 
d. large furbclowed and fpotted 
Flower. 

4. Gesnera foliis lanceolatis fer- 
ratis, fedkneulo terminated laxo fpi- 
cato. Un. Hort. Cliff. Gcfnera with 
fa wed fpear-ftiaped Leaves, and tho 
Stalk terminating in a loofc Spike 
of Flowers, commonly called the 
Canary Fox -glove. 

The firft and fecortd Sorts were 
found by the late Dr. William Houf 
toun in Jamaica, from whence he 
fent their Seeds to England ; but by 
their being a long time out of the 
Ground, there was not any of them 
which grew. The third Sort was 
d 1 (covered by Father Plumier at Mar. 
ituiso : this Sort rif« to the He-ght 
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of cigbt or ten Feet, and has a 

woody Stem ; but the other two 
Sorts fcldom rife above three Feet 
high. 

Thefc Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ihould be fown as foon 
as pofliblc after they are ripe ; for, 
being very fmall and light, if they 
are kept long out of tbc Ground, 
they will not grow : therefore the 
fureft Method to obtain thefe Plants 
is, to procure them in Tubs of 
Earth from America. The Seeds 
fhouM be fown in the Tubs filled 
with frem Earth, and placed in a 
mady Situation; and when the Plants 
come up, they muft be frequently 
watered, and kept clear from Weeds. 
Thefe Tubs ihould remain in the 
Country, until the Plants are pretty 
tfrong i for if they aje fent over too 
young, they wiil be in great Danger 
of periming before they arrive in 
England. When they are put on 
board the Ship, they mould be co- 
vered in the Heat of the Day with 
Tarpaulins, to fcreen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun ; as alfo in 
bad Weather, to prevent the Salt- 
water from warning of tham. Du- 
ring their Paflage they mould be oftenu 
refreihed with Water, while they arc 
in a warm Latitude i and mould 
have as much Air as pofublc, when 
the Weather will permit ; but as * 
they arrive in a cooler Lititudc, 
they muft have a lefs Quantiry of 
Water given them, and mould be 
Screened from the Cold. 

When thefe Plants arrive in Eng- 
land, they mould be carefully taken 
out of the Boxes, and each planted 
into a Pot filled widi rich light Earth, 
and then plunged into an Hot- bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
them, and fcreen them from the 
Heat of the Sun until they have 
taken Root ; after which time they 
Ihould have frcfli Air admitted to 

them, 
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them in proportion to the Warmth 
oftheSeafon,and muft be frequently 
watered. In-this Bed the Plants may 
remain until Michaelmas, when they 
Should be placed in the Bark -ftove* 
where, if they are kept in a tem- 
perate Warmth, they will make good 
Progrefs, and the fecond Year will 
produce their Flowers, when they 
will make a fine Appearance: for 
they produce long Spikes of Flowers, 
which are (haped fomewhat like 
thofeof the Fox-glove. Thefe Plants 
do not continue many Years, fo that 
new Plants Ihould be frequently 
raifed ; for after the Sorts are pro- 
cured from Abroad, they will per- 
feft their Seeds in England, if they 
are carefully managed : but it will 
be the fureft Method to raife the 
Plants, if the Seeds are fown foon 
after they are ripe : and if the Seeds, 
procured from Abroad, are fent over 
in the Pod«> (oon after they are ripe, 
ind fown when they arrive in Eng- 
land, they will often fucceed ; efpe- 
cially the fecond Sort, which has 
grown with me very well. 

The fourth Sort has been many 
Years preferred in fome of the cu- 
rious Engli/h Gardens. This Plant 
is a Native of the Canary Wands; 
fo is too tender to live in the open 
Air in England: it is therefore kept 
ia Pott, and preserved in Green- 
hoofes. This Sort hath woody Stems, 
ard will rife to the Height of 
three Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, each of which will pro- 
duce a Spike of pale orangejcolour'd 
Flowers at their Top ; and thefe 
flower frequently at different Sea- 
ions, (o that the Plants are feldom 
long deftitute of Flowers, during 
the Summer months; and fometimes 
fhey will flower in Winter, which 
lenders this Plant more valuable. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds ; 
for although there havu been Come 
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haitts raifed by Ctotting?, yet it H 
very rare they can be fo propagated. 
Thefe Seeds frequently ripen in Eng- 
land ; but they fhould be fown as 
foon as they are ripe, in Pots filled 
with frefh Earth, and covered very 
lightly with Earth; and the Pot» 
mould be placed in a (hady Situation* 
and duly watered in dry Weather s 
and in Autumn, when the cold Wea- 
ther comes on, the Pots muft be 
(heltered under an Hot- bed- frame* 
which fhould have the GlafTes taken 
off every Day in mild Weather » 
for thefe Seeds only require to bo 
protected from Froft. Wjth thia 
Management, I have had Plenty of 
the Plants come cp the following 
Spring; and this is the only fure 
Method to obtain thefe Plants : foe 
if the Seeds are not fown till the 
next Spring, they feldom grow ; and 
if they do, it is not till the Spring 
following that the Plants come up. 

The Plants of this Sort muft be 
fet abroad toward the Middle of 
May, in a (heltered Situation, andr 
will require frequent Watering iri 
dry Weather ; and in Autumn they 
muft be removed into the Green- 
houfe> placing them where they 
may have free Air in mild Weather, 
other wife they will grow mouldy, 
and decay. 

GEUM, Hairy Kidneywort, or 
Sanicle. 

The Characters are ; 

Ihe Cup of the Flower is quinquefd: 
the Fkiuer cenfjis of five Leaves > 
ivbicb expand in form of a Roje* 
having eight or ten Stamina or Threads 
fur rounding the Ovary: the Fruit is 
rcundtjb, and is fplit into two Horns 
at the Top : this becomes a bicapfular 
Seed-vffel containing many fmallSecds, 
The Species are ; 

I. Geum palujlre minus, follis 
ohlcngis crenatis. Tourn. Hairy Kid- 
ney-wort, or Water Sanicle. 

M m a a. Geujj 
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■ ?. Geum angujlifolium autumna/e\ 
fore lutto guttato. Tourn. Narrow- 
Jeav'd autumnal Sanicle, with a yel- 
low -fpotted Flower. 

3. GeuM rotunJifolium ma jus. 
Tourn. Great round-leav'd fpotted 
Sanicle. 

4. Geum folio fulrot undo majors t 
ftjlilh foris rubro. Tourn. London 
Pride, or None-fo pretty. 

5. Geum rot undi folium minus, 
Tourn. Letter round-lcav'd Sanicle. 

6. Geum folio cbcinato y pijlillo 
foris pallida. "Tourn. Round-lea v'd 
Sanicle, with a pale Pointal. 

7. Geum folio fub rot undo minori, 
fiflillo foris rubro. Tourn. Sanicle 
with a letter roundifh Leaf, and a 
red Pointal. 

8. Geu m folio circinato, acute cre- 
natc, pijlillo fioris rubro. Town. 
Sanicle with a round marp jagged 
Leaf, and a red Pointal 

9. Geum folio fubrot undo mini mo. 
fount. Sanicle with a very iraall 
roundifh Leaf. 

10. Geum Crctitsun y folio circi- 
nato I'illoj'o, fore magno aibo. learn. 
Cor. Candy Sanicle, with a round 
hairy Leaf, and a large white 
Flower. 

11. Geum Orient ak rotuJidifolium 
fi/pinum, fore avreo. Tourn. Cor. 
Low round- lea v'd Eaftcrn Sanicle, 
with a golden Mower. 

1Z. Geum Orient alt \ c\mba/ari<e 
folio mottlf ghbroyfore magno a /bo. 
Twin, Cor. Eaftern Sanicle, with 
a foft fmoorh Ivy wort -leaf, and a 
forge white Flower. 

The firlt of tbefe Plants is found 
wild upon the Mountains of Halts 
and Wifimo) loud \ but will grow, if 
iranfplantcd into a cool moift Place 
in a Garden : but the fureft Method 
is to plant them in Pots hllcd with 
flrong poor Earth, and place them 
in a mauy Situation, wJttre, if they 
are tonluni!) watered in djy Wca- 
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thcr, they will thrive, and product 
Flowers. 

The fecond is found in fome Parti 
of Chef ire ; this alio delights in a 
ftrong moift Soil, and a (hady Situa- 
tion : nor mould thefe Plants be often 
tranfplanted ; for they delight beft 
in a poor Soil, and want very little 
Culture : therefore the beft Method 
is to f urnilh yourfcif with Roots from 
their natural Places of Growth ; for 
their Seeds fcldom fucceed, if (own : 
thefe flaould be taken up with as 
much Earth about their Roots as 
pohtble ; then pi int them in fome 
cold (hady Part of the Garden, but 
not under the Drip of Trees ; where, 
when they are once well fixed, they • 
will continue without any farther 
Care for feveral Years, and will an- 
nually produce large Quantities of 
beautiful Flowers: and with thefe 
Plants may fuch Parti of a Garden, 
where few other Things will thrive, 
be fupplied to great Advantage : (o 
that, did we but coo fid er well what 
Plants delight in moid and ftrong 
S01L, and a fhady Situation, and 
what require a dry light Soil, and a 
funny Expofure, wc need never be 
at a Lofs for Plants to embcllifh a. 
Garden, be the Soil or Situation 
what it will : and it is for want of 
rightly confidering how toadapt the 
proper Plants to each Soil and Situa- 
tion, that we often fee the Natives 
of a low Valley planted upon a dry 
barren Soil, and thofe of dry fandy 
Hills on a ftrong rich Soil ; in both 
which Cafe* they ftarve, and come to 
nothing. 

The third Sort is feldom planted 
in Gardens, except where the Owners 
are curious in Collections of Plants v 
but yet it well deferves a Place 
amongft the former, in a cool (hady 
Border, where it will thrive very welL 

The fourth Sort is the moil com* 
mon in the Gardens, and was for* 

merly 
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aierly in gre/ter Requefl than at pre- 
fect, it having been in great Ufe 
for bordering of FIow>er-beds ; but 
as it increafes very faft, k is apt to 
fpread too far, and fometimes decays 
in Patches, which renders it very 
unfightly : befidcs, it mull be trans- 
planted at leaft once a Year, other- 
wife it cannot be kept in any tole- 
rable Order : however, a few Plants 
of this Kind may be preferved as 
proper Furniture for ihady Borders ; 
but it will grow upon a drier Soil 
than any of the former Sorts. 

The five next - mentioned Sorts 
grow on the Alps and Apennines in 
Plentv, from whence they have been 
tranfp'anted into fome curious Gar- 
dens by Lovers of Variety : they 
are all extreme hardy; wherefore 
they mould be planted in fhady 
moift Places, and a poor Soil, where 
they will thrive much better than in 
an open Situation. They are pro- 
pagated by Off-fets, which they fend 
forth in great Plenty : the belt Sea- 
ion for this Work is in OSiober, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before 
Spring, otherwife they will not 
flower fo (bong the following Sum- 
mer. Some of thefe Plants were 
formerly planted for Edgings on the 
Sides of Borders in the Flower gar- 
den ; but they are by no means fit 
for this Purpofe ; therefore appear 
more beautiful when planted in 
Patches on (hady moift Borders, 
where few other Plants will thrive : 
in fuch Places thefe Plants will make 
a pretty Variety. They flower in 
Nay, and fome of them will pro- 
duce good Seeds in Autumn ; but as 
they increafe fo faft by Off-fets, few 
Perfons regard their Seeds. 

The other three Sorts were difco- 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant, who fent them to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. Thefe are not 
^uitefo hardy as the former Sorts, 



but will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well in the fufl 
Ground, being never deftroyed but 
by extreme hard Froft. Thefe may 
be propagated by Off-fets, in the 
fame manner as the former Sorts 
and mould have a (hady Situation. 

GILLIFLOWER, or JULY- 
FLOWER. Vide Caryophyl us. 

GILLIFLOWER, or STOCK- 
GILLIFLOWER. Vide Leuco- 
ium. 

GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's 
or Dame's Violet. Vide Hefperis. 

GINGER. Vide Zinziber. 

GINGIDIUM. Vide Vifnaga. 

GLADIOLUS, Cornflag. 
The Characters are ; 

// bath a Jle/hy double tuberoft 
Root: the Leaves are like tbofe of 
the Flower -de luce : the Flovier con- 
ftfts of one Leaf and is Jbaped like 
a Lily, fpreading open at the Top into 
two Lips ; the upper one being imbri- 
cated, and the under one divided into 
five Segments : the Ovary becomes an 
oblong Fruit divided into three Cells 9 
which are filled vjith roundijh Seeds 
wrapt up in a Cover. 
The Species arc ; 

1. Gladiolus utrinque floridus. 
C.B. P. Cornflag with Flowers on 
both Sides the Stalks. 

2. ' Gladiolus comet colon/. 
Swert. Flor. Flefti- coloured Corn- 
flag. 

3. Gladiolus fioribus unoverfm 
dijpofitis, major t fort's colore purpurco- 
rubente. C. B. P. Great Cornflag, 
with redi(h-purple Flowers rang d 
on one Side the Stalk. 

4. Gladiolus major Byzantinus. 
C. B. P. Great Cornflag of Gwi- 
Jiantinople. 

5. Gladiolus utrinque fifridus, 
fori bus a Ibis. H. R. Monf. Cornflag 
with white Flowers ranged on each 
Side the Stalk, 

M m 3 (f. Gla- 
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6. Gladiolus maximm Indicus. 
C. B. P. The laxgeft Indian Corn- 
flag. 

7. Gladiolus fortius unovtr/u 
difpoJittS) major Cif procerior t fart 
€ an die ante, C. B. P. Greater and 
taller Cornftag, with wbitifh Flowers 
jrang'd all on one Side. 

8 Gladiolus floribui una verfie 
di(poJltis % minor & bumiiior. C. &. P- 
Smaller and lower Cornflag, with 
Flowers ranged on one Side. 

9 . Gladiolus «/«r, fioribm uno 
njerfu dijpojitis intarnatis. H. L. 
Smaller Cornflag, with flefh colour'd 
Flowers ranged on one Side. 

TO. GlaDJOIUS utrhque fioridus % 
forerubro. C.B.P. Cornflag with 
led Flowers on both Sides. 

1 1 . GlaD;Q lus fior i bus uvo verfu 
difpofitis % minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Cornflag, with Flgwers ranged on 
©ne Side. 

All thefc Sons of Cornflag are 
propagated by .their tuberoie Roots, 
which the hrJl, fecond, and fifth 
Sorts produce in great Plenty ; fo 
that in a few Years, if they are 
fuftered to remain unremoved, they 
will fpread very far, and are hardly 
to be mtirely rooted out, when they 
have once gotten Pofleflion of the. 
Ground. Theft Roots are in Shape 
•very like thofe of the large yellow 
Spring Crocus ; but are fomewhat 
bigger, yellower within, and have 
a rougher Outer-coat or Covering. 
The fmall OfF-fet» of thefe Roots 
will produce Mowers the fecond 
Year; therefore when the old Roots 
are tranfplantcd, the Off lets mould 1 
be taken off from them, and planted 
into a Nurfery-bed for one Year, 
fcy which time they will be lit to 
tranfplant into the Borders of the 
Pieaiure garden. Thefe Roots may 
be taken up in JuJj, when their 
leaves decay, and may be kept out 
jof the Ground until QSohn at 
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which time they fhotrft be planted 
into the Borders of the Pleafure- 
garden, intermixing them aniongft 
other bulbous rooted Plants : but if 
you plant them in large Borders in 
Wildernefs-work, where they will 
thrive and flower very well, they 
need not be tranfplanted oftener 
than every other Year, or once in 
three Years ; whereas in Borders of 
a Pleafure-garden, if they were fuf- 
fered to remain fo long, they would 
over run the Ground, and be, very 
troublefome. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
the mod valuable, producing taller 
Stalks, and fairer Flowers : nor arc 
thefe fo apt to increafe ; which ren- 
ders them fitter for the Borders of a 
Flower-garden ; fo that iince thefo 
have been introduced, and become* 
common, the other Sorts have been 
rejected, unlefs in fome old Gar* 
dens, or for large Wildcrnefs-quar- 
ters, where they will grow better 
than the two lall-mentioned. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which mould bo 
iown in Pots or Tub* of frefh light 
Earth foon after they are ripe : thefe 
Tubs (hould be placed where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun until 
Eleven o'Clock, in which Pofition 
they {hould remain until OOobtr ; 
at which time they muft be removed 
where they may have the full Sun 
during the Winter-feafon, and the 
hlartb following the young Plants 
will begin to appear ; when the 
Boxes or Pots mould have a little 
fine Earth fifted over the Surface of 
the Ground, and be removed again 
where they may have only the morn* 
ing Sun ; observing, during the time 
of theirGrowth, to rcfreui them with 
Water in dry Weather, as alfo to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 

The Mcbaelmas followiog, if the 
PJant* are very duck in the Pots or 

Boxes. 
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Boxes, you mould prepare a Bed or but be only removed to a fhadyPlaceJ 
two of fre(h light Earth, in propor- for much Wet, at the time their Roots 
tion to the Quantity of your young are inactive, is apt to rot them. 
Plants ; and after levelling the Sur- This Plant but rarely flowers with 
face very even, you ihould fpread us ; but when it doth, it makes a 
the Earth of the Pots, in which the beautiful Appearance in the Green* 
Roots are contained, as equal as pof- houfe, cfpecially coming in January, 
fible upon the Beds (for the Roots at when few other Flowers appear, 
this time will be too fmall to be which renders it worthy of a Place 
eafily taken up), covering the Bed in every curious Garden, 
about half an Inch thick with light GLASTENBURY - THORN", 
lifted Earth; and the Spring follow- Vidt Mefpilus. 
ing, when the Plants begin to come GLAUCIUM, The Horned 
up, you mull Air the Ground upon Poppy, 
the Surface to loofen it, and carefully The CbaraSers are i 

clear the Beds from Weeds. In thefe The Cup of the Flower confijls of 
Beds they may remain (obferving in tivo Leaves : the Flower hath fvf 
Autumn to fift fome frclh Earth over Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 
the Surface) until the fourth Year, and expand in form of a Rofe, or a 
by which time they will begin to Poppy, buffoon fall a<waj : the Ovary 
(hew their Flowers : therefore you arifes from the Bottom of the little 
may now obferve to mark out all Placenta, and is, divided into tvoo 
the beft Kinds as they blow, which Parts at the Extremity : this becomes 
may the fucceeding Year be tranf- a long taper Pod, which is bivalve, 
ltcd into the Pleafure-garden ; having an intermediate Partition, to 
it the poorer Kinds mould be vobicb art fafened many roundijh 
out as not worth preferving : Seeds. 
for the good Sorts will foon mul- The Species are; 
tipl/, and fumifti you with a fuf- I. Glaucium flore luteo. Teurn* 
ficient Stock from Off-fete. Yellow Horned Poppy. 

TTie Indian Cornflag is tender, 2. Glaucivm fore violaeeo.Tour/t. 
and mud be prcferved in a warm Blue-flower'd Horned Poppy. 
Green-boufe, or a moderate Stove, 3. Glaucium hirfutum, fiore 
during the Winter- feafon. Thefe phceniceo. Tourn, Hairy Horned 
Roots mould be planted in Pots Poppy, with a deep-fcarlet Flower, 
filled with a light fandy Soil. The 4- Glaucium glabrum, fore 
beft time to traniplant them is from phceniceo. Tourn. Smooth Horned 
the Month of may, at which time Poppy, with a deep-fcarlet Flower, 
iheir green Leaves decay vMStpt ember % 5. Glaucium Orient ale, fore 
Chat they begin to moot again ; and magno rubro. Tourn. Cor. Eafem 
m OcJtber the Pots mould be remo- Horned Poppy, with a large red 
9cd into the Green- houfe: and du- Flower. 

ring their Seafon of Growth, which There arc fome other Varieties of 
js chiefly in Winter, they muft be this Plant, which occur in Botanic 
frequently watered ; but you mull Authors; but thefe here mentioned 
not give them Water in large Quan- are all the Sorts I have yet feen in 
tities : during the Summer- feafon, the Englijb Gardens. The firft Sort 
if they are fullered to remain in the is found upon the Sca-coafts in fome 
fc^they fhould have little Moiiture, Parts of England ; but if fown in a 

Mm 4 Uardr*;. 
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Garden, will grow very well : this The Species are ; 

is a perennial Plant, the Roots abide- I . Glaux maritima. CB. £. Sea 

ing, if in a poor dry Soil, two or Milkwort, or black Saltwort, 

three Years; but when planted in a 2. Glaux maritima, fore alba, 

moid or very rich &>il, it feldom Toum. Sea Milkwort, with a white} 

continues longer than one Year, Flower. 

efpecially if it flowers the firftSum- 3. Glaux paluftris, fiore ftriata 

mer. * claufo,fcliis portulac<e. Tourn. MaHr> 

The fecend Sort Mr. Ray found Milkwort, with a ftriped Flower, 

growing amougft Corn, betwixt and Purflane-Icaves. 

Swafbam and B u rtnv t 1 in Cambridge- Thefe Plants grow wild in Eng- 

jbtre. land, and are rarely preferved in 

The third and fourth Sorts were Garden?, unlefs for the fake of Va- 

brought from abroad : thefe are riety. They may t>e taken up in 

annual Plants, and either mould the Places of their Growth, and 

be fown every Spring, or their Seeds planted in Pots filled with poor gra- 

furTcred to fcatter themfelves j fqr velly Earth, and in Summer muft be 

}he Plants will arife in Autumn from frequently watered : with this Ma- 

the Seeds which fall; and if the nagement they may be preferved, 

vVinter does not prove too (harp, and will produce Flowers every 

tney will abide without any Care, Year. 

and flower early the fucceeding GLECHON?A, Ground-ivy. 

Spring. Thefe Plants, tho 1 there is The Characters are; 

not much Beauty in them, yet may It hath a labiated F/oaver, confjl- 

fce permitted to nave a Place in large ing of one l*eaf t hawing a narrow 

Gardens, for Variety, efpecially as comprefidTube: the Upptr-Hp is erecJ 

they require very little Culture, and bifd: the Beard is large and 

Thry delight mod in a warm light open, and is divided into three ; the 

Soil; but will grow in almoft any middle Segment being large and bor- 

Soil, if it bt not over dung'd. dered : there are four Stamina under 

The fifth Sort was found by Dr. tbeUfper-lip, two oftbim being longer 

Tournefort in the Levant, who fent than the other : after the Flower is 

the Seeds to Paris. It is a biennial paf, there are four naked Seeds, 

Plant, which may be propagated by which are intlofed in the Empale- 

Seeds, as the other Sorts ; but ihould ment. 

have a light poor Soil, in which it This Genus of Plants is joined to 

will endure the Cold of the Winter the Calaminth by Dr. 'tournefort ; 

much better than if fown on a rich but by Dr. Bocrhaave it is feparated. 

Ground. and made a diftincl Genus, by the 

GLAUX, Sra Milkwort. Title of Cham xclema; which being 

The Characters are ; a compound Name, Dr. Linnaug 

It hath a bellfhaped Flower, con- has altered it to this of Glcchoma, 

fJUng of dne Leaf, wkofe Brims are which is a Name in Diofcorides 5 

expanded, and cut into fcveral Seg- and he has added to it one Species 

menti : from the Centre arifcs the of Marrubiafrum : the old Name 

Pointal, nvhich afterward becomes a of this Genus was Hedera terrejlris* 

round Fruit or Hufk, opening from the The Species are | 

Top downward, and filed with fmall 1 . G LICHOM a foliis renifirmibus 

Seeds. crtnaiis. Lin. Ihrt. Cliff. Ground. 
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\ry, Gill-go-by-ground*, Ale-hoof, 2. Globularia PyrenaUa, fifif 

CtT Tun -hoof. oblon?o, eaule nudo. Tourn. Pyrenean 

2. Glschoma foliis cordato-ob- Globularia, with an oblong Leaf. 

longis crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff, and naked Stalk. 

Stinking marm baltard Horehound. 3. Globularia montana burnt I- 

The Ground-ivy i$ very common lima reptns. Taunt. The lowelt 
under Hedges, and upon the Sides creeping mountain Globularia. 
of Banks, in almoii every Part of 4. Globu lari a fruticofa, myrti 
England', fo is rarely cultivated in folio tridentato. Tourn. Shrubby 
Gardens ; but as it is ufed in Medi- Globularia, with a trifid Myrtle- 
cine, I thought proper to mention it leaf. 

here; and whoever hath an Inclina- 5. Globularia Afrieanq frutg- 

pon to cultivate this Plant, need only fcens % tbymel<f<r folio lanuginofo. Tourn. 

take up fome Roots from the Places Shrubby African Globularia, with 

of its Growth, and plant them in a a woolly Spurge-laurel-Ieaf. 

ihady moid PJace \ where they will 6. Globularia fpiuofa* Tourn* 

thrive, and fend out Roots from the Prickly Globularia. 

bailing Branches at every Joint, 7. Globularia Jlpina minima^ 

which will foon ovcrfpread the origani folio. Tourn. The fmalleft 

Ground. There are two or three Alpine Globularia, with a Wild mar- 

Varieties of this Plant mentioned joram leaf. 

by fome Botanic Writers, which I 8. Globularia Orient alis, file* 

believe to be only accidental Va- ribus per caul em Jparfij. Tourn. Cor* 

riations ; for, on their being tranf- Eajlern Globularia. with Flowers 

planted into the Garden, they foon Scattered along the Stalks, 

altered to the common Sort. 9. Globularia Orient alis, fiore 

The fecond Sort grows wild in amphjjimo. Tourn. Cor. Eajlern 

moill Places in Holland, and other Globularia, with a very large 

Parts of Europe \ but as it is never flower. 

cultivated in Gardens, I (hall pafs The firft of thefe Plants grows 

)t over. plentifully about Montpelier, as alfo 

GLOBULARIA. at the Foot of the Mountains Jura 

The CbaraeJers are ; and Sale<va t and in many other Parts 

It hat b a fiofculous Flower, confifi- of Italy, and in Germany. This 

tug of many Flonts, which are di- Plant hath Leaves very like thofe of 

vided into federal Segments, and have the Daify, but they are thicker and 

one Lip : thefe are contained in a pro- fmoother ; the Flowers grow on 

per Empalement, out of the Bottom of Footllalks, which are about fix 

which arifes the Pointal, fixed like a Inches high, and are of a globular 

Kail to the lower Part of the Floret, Form. 

and becoming a Seed, bidden in the The fecond Sort grows plentiful!/ 

Capfule, which before ivaj the Em- in the Woods, and on the Pyrenean 

falement of the Floret : on that Cap- Mountains: this is much larger than 

iule fit the Placenta'/, which occupy the former, and the Footftalk is 

the middle Part of the common Em- quite naked ; the Leaves are nar- 

falement. rower, and much longer. 

The Species are; The third Sort is a very low 

1. Globularia vulgaris, Tourn, Plant, whofe Branches trail on the 

Common Globularia. Ground, and ftrike Roots out froni 

V. - t ., ,.»x . • ......... 
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their Joints, whereby it propagates 
itfelf very faft. The Flowers grow 
on fhort Footftalks, and sire of a 
blue Colour. 

The firft and fecond Sorts may be 
propagated by parting their Roots, 
after the manner of Dailies ; but 
the third Sort is eafily propagated 
from the trailing Branches, which 
take Root. The bcft Seafon for 
carting and tranfplanting of thefe 
Plants is in Stptember, that they may 
take new Root before the frofty 
Weather comes on. They mould 
be planted in Pots filled with frefh 
Earth, and placed in a fhady Situation 
until they have taken Root. In the 
Summer- feafon they mould be placed 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing Sun ; and in dry Weather fhould 
be frequently refrefhed with Water. 
With this Management they will 
increafe, and produce their Flowers 
every Year ; but they rarely perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The fourth Sort grows aboutil/c>;/- 
ptttir in France % and in Volenti a , 
and feveral other Parts of Spain, 
This has an hard woody Stem, and 
rifes to about two Feet high ; hav- 
ing many woody Branched, befet 
" with Leaves like thofe of the My rt!c- 
tree. On the Top of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced, which 
are of a blue Colour, and globe- 
shaped. This Plant may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which fhould be 
cut off in Afrit, juft before they 
begin to make new Shoots. Thefe 
Cuttings fhould be planted into Pots 
Jilled with frefh light Earth, and 
then placed into a very moderate 
Hot- bed ; obferving to water and 
{hade them until tbey have taken 
Koot ; when they may be taken out 
of the Bed, and inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees. In Summer 
thefe Plants may be expofed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants; and in 
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Winter they mould be placed under 
an Hot- bed frame, where they may 
enjoy the free Air in mild Wcath r; 
but fhould be ferecned from hard 
Froft, which will deflroy them, if 
they are expofed thereto; tho* -in 
mild Winters they will live in the 
open Air. This Plant never pro- 
duces good Seed6 in this Country. 

The fifth Sort grows in the Coun- 
try about the Cape of Good Hope : 
this is a Shrub which rifes to the 
Height of feven or eight Feet, and 
divides into many Branches, which 
a« clofely befet with thick ftifF 
Leaves, much like thofe of the 
CneorumMatthioli : at the Divifioo 
of the Branches, the Flowers are pro- 
duced, which are round, woolly, and 
of a filver Colour; and at firft have 
the Appearance of the Katkin of 
the Mountain Ofier. This Shrub 
may be propagated by Cuttings ; 
which fhould be planted in Aprils 
juft as the Plant begins to fhoot # 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot bed of Tanners Bark; obferv- 
ing to water and fliade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
time you muft inure them by degrees 
to bear the open Air ; then they 
muft be taken out of the Hot- bed, 
and may be placed amongft other 
Exotics in a wtll-fheltered Situation , 
obferving to water them in dry 
Weather : in this PJace they may 
remain till 08tber t when they fhould 
be removed into the Green-houfc, 
and placed where they may have as 
much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather: for this Plant only re^ 
quires to be Screened from Froft, 
being tolerably hardy : with this 
Management the Plants will thrive 
well, and in a few Years produce 
Flowers. 

The fixth Sort was found in the 
Mountains of Granada, by D. AU 

binus % 
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foui. This Plant is of low Growth, 
and may be propagated as the firil ; 
as may alfo the leventh Sort, Which 
is the le&H of all the Sorts, and the 
moil hardy ; therefore (hould have 
aifcady Situation in Summer; but 
in Winter it will be properto flielter 
them from ievcre Fro ft. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were 
found by Dr. Tostmefert in the Le- 
vant: thefe are fomewhat tender, 
and fhoulJ be (bettered from the 
Froft in Winter ; but in Summer 
they may be expofed with other 
hardy Exotic Plants, and require to 
be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther. Thefe may be propagated by 
Seeds, or by planting the Cuttings, 
as was directed for the former Sorts, 

GLORIOSA, The Superb lily. 
The Cbaraiiers are; 

Tbe ¥ louver is naked, having, fix 
fr*g waved Petals, which are reflex" d 
re the Bottom : in the Centre is placed 
the Pointal, which is attended by fix 
Stamina, which are jborter than the 
Petals : tbe Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oval Pod, divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with roundijb 
Serds. * 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; o/ras. 

Glomosa. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
The Superb-lily. 

This was by formerBotanifrs titled, 
Metbonica Mulabarorum ; but as 
that Name alluded to the Place of 
its Growth, Dr. Linnaus has rejected 
k, and given this of Gloriofa to it, 
from the fpleodid Appearance which 
the Floweri of this Plant make. 

This ie a Native of Malabar, 
from whence the Roots have been 
brought to Europe, and are prefer ved 
in feveral carious Gardens. The 
Roots of this Plant are Jong and 
fidhy, being in Size about theThick- 
nefs of a tittle Finger. Thefe Roots 
peep in the Ground, and the Plant 



h thereby propagated ; but h is tea 
tender to live in the open Air in 
England. In Holland the Gardeners 
take the Roots out of the Ground in 
Autumn, and prcferve them in 
dry Sand in their Stoves all tbe 
Winter ; and in the Spring of the 
Year they plant them in Pots fill'd 
with light Earth, and plunge them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they remain conftantly during 
all the Summer ; obferving to give 
free Air to the Plants in mild Wea- 
ther, and to water them as often as 
they find the Earth o*ry : with this 
Management they produce their 
Flowers in July and Augufi, and 
their Steins decay to the Root in 
O&obcr, when they take tip tbe 
Roots. 

The Stems of this Plant ufualrjr 
grow about two Feet high, having 
Tendrils or Clafpers at the End of 
the Leaves, by which they fallen 
themfelves to any thing near them ; 
therefore (hould be fupported by 
Sticks, to prevent their trailing on 
the neighbouring Plants.The Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of 
the Shoots, from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a beautiful 
Flame - colour. There is feldom 
more than one Flower upon a Foot- 
llalk ; but as there are many Foot* 
(talks on each Plant, they continue 
to flower after each other. This 
Plant is very poifonous : therefore* 
Care (hould be taken not to let either 
the Leaves or Roots be in the Way 
of ignorant Perfons, left they (hould 
injure themfelves unawares. 

GLYCINE, Knobbed - rootea 
Liqdorice- vetch. 

The Characters are i 

b hath a papilionaceous Flewer* 
the Standard being heart fiaped i tb* 
Wings are oblong, and oval at the 
Top : tbe Keel is very narrow, faU 
eattd, and rtfitxtd at tbe Point* 
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jXihere it miets the Standard, and is 
there broader : there are nine Stamina 
<olle3ed in a Body, and one Jingle, 
which are Jl:ut up in the Standard, 
with a fpiral Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a cylindrical Pod, open- 
ing both Ways, and filed with kid- 
zejfhaped Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1 . Glycine radice tuber of a. Lin, 
Hort. Cliff'. Apios, or knobbed- 
tooted Liquorice-vetch. 

2. Glycine raule pefevni. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The Carolina Kidncy- 
£can-trec, <vnlgo. 

The firft Sort was brought from 
Virginia, where it grows plentifully 
in theWoods : this has large knobbed 
Roots, which remain feveral Years 
in the Ground, and annually lhoot 
op feveral twining Stalks, which 
rife to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, twilling round whatever Hands 
near them : tbefc are garniilied with 
winged Leaves, having many Al<c, 
and ending with an odd Lobe. The 
Flowers are produced in Spikes from 
the Wings of the Leaves, toward 
the Upper- part of the Stalks, which 
are of a dark Flelh -colour. Thefe 
are rarely fucceeded by Pods in Eng- 
land \ or if they are, the Seeds are 
never perfected, the Seafons being 
too cool for them. 

The Roots of this Plant will live 
thro* the Winter in the open Air, if 
they are planted in a light Soil, and 
a warm Situation ; and will thrive 
mucj> better, if they are planted in 
a warm Border, than when they are 
kept in Pots : and if in very fevere 
Winters the Roots arc well covered, 
either with rotten Tan, or Peas- 
haulm, to keep out the Froft, there 
will be no Danger cf their decay- 
ing. 

' T have feen thefc Plants fet round 
an Arbour, which they have covered 

in Summer ; and when die Flowers 

• i . » 
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were blown, they made a good Ap- 
pearance ; but it is pretty late in the 
Seafon before they get up hj^U 
enough to make a Shade. 

The Seeds of this Sort are fre- 
quently brought from America* 
which may be fown in the common 
Ground in the Spring, and the Plants 
will come up the lame Year ; but 
ihould remain ia the fame Place 
until the next Spring : tho* they 
(hould be covered in Winter ; for 
the young Roots will be in more 
Danger of fuffering by the Frolt, 
than when they have acquired more 
Strength. In the Beginning of April 
the Roots may be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. Thefe alfo pro- 
pagate by OrF-fets from the Root, 
which may be tranfplanted at the 
fame time as the Seedling-plants. 

This is ranged by Dr. Tournffort 
under the Genus of Aftragalus, or 
Milk-vetch ; and is titled, Ajlra- 
galas tuberofus fcandens, fraxini 
folio. 

The fecond Sort was brought front 
Carolina', but has been fince ob- 
ferved in Virginia, and fome other 
Places in North America. This Sort 
has woody Sulks, which twill them- 
felvcs together, and alfo twine 
round any Trees that grow near, 
and will rife to the Height of fifteen 
Feet, or more. The Leaves are 
winged, and in Shape fomewhat like 
the Alh-tree, but have a greater 
Number of Pinnt. The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a purple Co- 
lour : thefe are fucceeded by long 
cylindrical Pods, (haped like thole 
of the fcarlet Kidney- bean, contain- 
ing feveral kidney - (haped Seeds; 
but thefe are never perfected in Eng- 
land. 

This climbing Shrub is propa- 
gated in feveral Nurferies near Lon- 
don, where it is known by the Name 

of 
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of Carolina Kidney-bean-tree. It 
is rocreafed by laying down the 
young Branches in Ofiobi-r ; which 
will be rooted well by that time 
Twelvemonth, efpecially if they are 
duly watered in dry Weather, and 
may then be tranfplanted cither into 
a Nurfcry for aYear to get Strength, 
or to the Place where they are to 
remain for good ; which mould be 
in a warm light Soil, and a (heltered 
Situation, where they will endwe 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well ; and if their Roots are 
covered with Straw, Fern, Peas- 
haulm, or any other light Covering, 
there will be no Danger of their be- 
ing deftroyed by the Frolt. 
GLYCYRRHIZA, Li 

The Cbaraaers are ; 
// batb a papilionaceous Flower : 
the Pointal, *wbicb arifes from tbe 
impairment , becomes a Jbort Pod, con- 
taining fcveral kidney -Jhaped Seeds : 
tbe Leavts are placed by Pairs joined 
to tbe Mid-rib, and are terminated 
by an odd Lobe. 

The Species are ; 

1. Glycyrrhiza filiquofa, *vel 
€ennanica. C. B. P. Common Li- 
quorice. 

2, Glycyrrhi z a capite ecbinato. 
C B. P. Rough -podded Liquo- 



3. Glycyrrhiza Orient alts, JiU- 
quis birfutijjimis. To urn. Cor. Eailern 
Liquorice, with hairy Pods. 

The firft Sort is that which is 
commonly cultivated in England for 
Medicine : the other two Kinds are 
preferved in curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety ; but their Roots 
are not fo full of Juice as the firft, 
nor is the Juice fo fweet ; tho* the 
fccond Sort fcems to be that which 
Diofcorides has defcribed and recom- 
mended ; but 1 fuppofe the Good- 
aeis of the firft has occaiwned its be- 
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ing fo generally cultivated in ft* 
rope. 

The two Sorts laft-meritioned per- 
fect their Seeds in England, by 
which they may be propagated; 
whereas the common Sorts feldom 
produce any in this Country. They 
may alfo be propagated by Roots, 
as the common Sort. 

This Plant delights in a rich light 
fandy Soil, which mould be three 
Feet deep at leaft ; for the greatcft 
Advantage confifts in the Length 
of the Roots : the greateft Quantity* 
of Liquorice which is propagated 
in England is about Pontefrad in 
Yorkjhire, and Godalmin in Surry ; 
tho* of late Years there hath been a 
great deal cultivated in the Gardens 
near London: the Ground in which 
you intend to plant Liquorice mould 
be well dug and dunged the Year 
before you pknt it, that the Dung 
may be perfectly rotted, and mixed 
with the Earth, othcrwife it will 
be apt to Hop the Roots from run-, 
ning down ; and before you plant 
it, the Ground mould be dug three 
Spades deep, and laid very light: 
when your Ground is thus well pre- 
pared, you mould furnifti yourfelf 
with frelh Plants taken from the 
Sides or Heads of the old Roots ; 
obferving that they have a good 
Bud or Eye, othcrwife they are 
fubject to mifcarry : thefe Plants 
mould be about ten Inches long, and 
perfectly found. 

The beft Seafon for planting them 
is towards the End of February, or 
the Beginning of Marcb, which mud 
be done in the following manner; 
<viz. Firft ftrain a Line crofs the 
Ground in which you would plant 
them; then with a long Dibble 
made on purpofe, put in the Shoot, 
fo that the whole Plant may be fet 
ilrait into the Ground, with the 

Head 
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ttead about an Inch under the Sur- 
face in a itrait Line, about a Foot 
afunder, or more, in Rows, and 
two Feet Diftance Row from Row j 
and after having finifhed the whole 
Spot of Ground, you may fow a 
thin Crop of Onioos, which, being 
Plants that don't root deep into the 
Ground, nor fpread much above- 
ground, will do the Liquorice no 
Damage the firft Year ; for the Li- 
quorice will not moot very high the 
firit Seafon ; and the Hoeing of 
the Onions will alfo keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds : but in doing of 
this you mud be careful not to cut 
off the top Shoots of the Liquorice- 
jlants, as they appear above-ground, 
which would greatly injure them j 
and alfo obferve to cut up all the 
Onions which grow near the Heads 
of the Liquorice ; and after your 
Onions are pulled up, you mould 
carefully hoe and clean the Ground 
from Weeds r and in Q&ober % when 
the Shoots of the Liquorice are de- 
cayed, you mould ipread a little 
very rotten Dung upon the Surface 
of the Ground, which will prevent 
the Weeds from growing during the 
Winter; and the Rain will warn the 
"Virtue of the Dung into the Ground, 
which will greatly improve the 
Plants. 

In the Beginning of March fol- 
lowing you mould Aightly fork the 
Ground between the Rows of Li- 
quorice, burying the remaining Part 
of the Dung : but in doing of this, 
you mould be very careful not to in- 
jure the Roots. This (Hiring of the 
Ground will not only preferve it 
clean from Weeds a long time, but 
alfo greatly ftrengthen the Plants. 

The Diltance which I have allow- 
ed for planting thefe Plants, will, I 
doubt not, by fome, be thought too 
great : but > in Anfwer to that, X 
would only obferve, that as theLarge- 



nefs of the Roots is the chief Advan- 
tage to the Planter, fo the only Me- 
thod to obtain this, is by giving them 
room : and befides, this will give a 
greater Liberty to ftir and drefs the 
Ground, which is of great Service; 
to Liquorice ; and if the Plantation 
defign'd were to be of an extraordi- 
nary Bignefst I would advife the 
Rows to be made at lead three Feet 
diftantj whereby it will be eafy to> 
ftir the Ground with a Bread-plough* 
which will greatly leilen the Expenco 
of Labour. 

Thefe Plants mould remain three 
Years from the time of planting* 
when they will be fit to take up for 
Ufe ; which mould not be done until 
the Stems are rjerfec*lly decayed ; for 
when it is taken up too foon, it is 
fubjecVto ftirink greatly, and lofe of 
its Weight. 

The Ground near London, being 
rich, mcfeafes the Bulk of the Root 
very fail; but when it is taken up, 
x( appears of a .very dark Colour^ 
and not near fo fighdy as that which 
•grows upon a fandy Soil in an open 
Country. 

GNAPHALlUM, Cudweed. 
The Char after s are ; 

// hath downy heaves : the Guto of 
tbt Flcnver is fcalj, neither feining 
nor fpecions : the Flmvers ewe divided, 
of eut in form of a Star, 
The Species are; 

1. Gnaphalium Anglicum. Ger K 
Long-leav'd upright Cudweed. 

2. Gnaphalium minns> feu herb* 
impia. Park* Common Cudweed. 

3. GnaPHaliuai mar it mum. C. 
B, P. Sea Cudweed, or Cotton- 
weed. 

The two firft Sorts are found wild 
in divers Parts of England, upon 
moift ftony Heaths, efpccially in fuch 
Places where the Wafer ilood during 
the Winter. The fecond Soft t* 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples 

ar.ucxed 
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annexed to the Coll.gt Difpenfatory, 
bal is not often ufed in Medicine : 
thefe Plants are feldom propagated 
in Gardens, except for the fake of 
Variety ; for they have no great 
Beauty, nor are of much Ufe. There 
are alio many more of this Kind, 
fome of which grow wild in Eng- 
land: but as they are never cultiva- 
ted, I mail pafs them over without 
aiming, and proceed to the third 
Sort, which is often preferved in cu- 
rious Gardens for the Variety of its 
fine ftlver-colour'd Leaves. This 
Plant is found upon the Sea*coafts of 
Cornwall, and fome other Parts of 
England but yec will rarely abide 
the Cold of our Winters near Lon- 
don, if planted in the open Air ; tho*, 
if it be preferved in a common Frame 
from the Severity of Froft, it will 
thrive very well ; this is propagated 
by planting its Cuttings in any of 
the Summer-months, obferving to 
water and (hade them from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun in the Middle of 
the Day ; and in about two Months 
they will be rooted enough to tranf- 
plant ; at which time you mould 
provide a Parcel of fmall Pots, which 
fliould be filled with light fandy 
Earth, planting your young Plants 
therein, (hading them again until 
they have taken new Roots j after 
which they may be expofed until 
the End of October, when you mould 
remove the Pots into Shelter for the 
Winter-fcafon. But although I have 
advifed the planting of thefe Plants 
into Pots, yet, if you have a Stock 
of them, you may plant fome of 
tltfm abroad under a warm Wall, 
where they will Hand very well in 
mild Winters ; but in very fliarp 
Frofts they are generally dellroved 
They mull be frequently watered in 
dry-Weather, othcrwifc they will not 
flower. 
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GNAPHALODES. 
The CbaraQtn are ; 

It is a Plant with a Jlofcuto& 
Flo-wer, eonfifing of feveral barrem 
Florets : the Embryoes, which conjii- 
tuted the Empalement of the Flower, 
become a crejled Fruity pregnant with 
a Seed for the mofi part obUng. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent in England-, which 
is, 

G kapha i. odes Lufitanica. Toum. 
Portugal Gnapaalodes. 

This- is a low annual Plant, which 
fdldom rifes above four Inches high, 
but divides into feveral trailing - 
Branches, which are befet with fmall 
filver-colour'd Leaves, which have 
a great Refemblance to thofe of Cud- 
weed ; tho' the Flowers are Co fmall 
as not to be confpicuous, unlefs they 
are magnified by a Glafs. 

This Plant is feldom preferved in 
Gardens, unlefs it be for the fake of 
Variety ; for there is little Beauty 
in it. The Seeds of this Plant may 
be fown the Beginning of April, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants arc come 
up, they fliould be kept clean from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
they mould be fometimcs refrelhed 
with Water : with this Management 
the Plants will Rower in July, and in 
<Auguft the Seeds will ripen, when the 
Plant* will foon after decay. 

GOOSBERRY. Vide Grollu- 
Una. 

GORZ. Vide Ulex. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

The Character: are ; 

fffg Flower hath a double Etnpale- 
meat, the outer being large, confifing 
of one Leaf, and di vided at the Brim 
into three Parts \ the inner conftfls of 
one Leaf, which is cut into f<ve Parts, 
and opens like a Cup : the Flower con- 
Jifls of five Ltavcs, which are joined 
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together at the Bottom, are heart - 
Jbapid) and fpread Open, in the fame 
manner at the Mallow : in the Centre 
of the Flower is Jituated a Column 
cohered with Stamina at the Top, fur- 
rounding the Point aL, which after- 
ward turns to a roundijh Pod, open- 
ing in four Cells, containing many ova/ 
Seeds wrapped up in the Cotton. 
The Species are • 

1. Gossypium foli is palmatis 
auinquepartitit. The common an- 
nual Cotton. 

2. Gossypium foliis palmatis, 
ffptem angularis, ramis patulis hirfu* 
tis. The fcreen feeded Indian Cot- 
ton. 

3. Gossypium caule credo at Bo- 
re 0. The American Tree Cotton. 

The firft Sort is the common Le- 
•vant Cotton, which is cultivated in 
feveral Iflands of the Archipelago,** 
a]fo in Malta, Sicily, and the King- 
dom of Naples : it is fown in tilled 
Ground in the Spring of the Year; 
and is ripe in about four Months 
after, when it is cut down in Har- 
veft as Corn is in England; and is 
fown every Year, the Plants always 
pcrifliing foon after the Seeds are 
ripe: this Plant grows about two 
Feet high, fending forth fome lateral 
Branches toward the Upper-part, 
which produce Flowers and Fruit : 
the Pods of this Sort of Cotton are 
not bigger than a Nutmeg, and con- 
tain but little Cotton. 

The fecor.d Sort is a Native of 
the Eaji and W>jl - Indies ; from 
whence the Seeds have been brought 
to Europe: this is alfo an annual 
Plant, which peiifhes foon after the 
Seeds are ripe. It nfes to the Height 
of three Feet or more, and fends out 
many lateral Branches, which extend 
tO a great Diftance, where they are 
allowed room to grow : fome of 
thefe Branches will produce four or 
five Pods of Cotton upon each i fo 
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that from a fingle Plant thirty of 
more Pods may be produced ; and 
each of thefe are as large as mid- 
dling Apples; fo there will be a 
much greater Produce from this thari 
from the other Sort ; and the Staple 
it much finer : therefore it is well 
worth the Attention of the Inhabit- 
ants of the Britijh Colonies in Ame- 
rica, to cultivate and improve this 
Sort ; fince it will fucceed in Caro- 
lina, and fome other Parts of the 
Continent of America, full as well 
as in the Iflands : and as the prefent 
life of this Commodity is fo great, 
as to advance the Price to double of 
what it was fold for tome Years 
fince ; fo there are few things which 
will produce more Profit to the 
Planter, than this of the fine Sort 
of Cotton. 

This Soft m&y be eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the Seeds, which are 
green ; whereas thofe of all the other 
Sorts are black, as alfo by the Size 
of the Pods, which are much larger 
than thofe of the other ; the Cotton 
is alfo much finer : the Flowers of 
this Sort are large, of a pale Sul- 
phur-colour, inclining to white i and 
at the Bottom of each Petal there is 
a large purple Spot ; fo that when 
they are open, they make a fine Ap- 
pearance. 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
in moil of the Jflands in America, as 
alfo in Egypt, and many other warm 
Countries: this will grow to the 
Height of fifteen Feet or more, and 
becomes woody ; the Plants continu- 
ing feveral Years : it is propagated 
in feveral of the Iflands in America, 
as alfo in Egypt ; but the Cotton is 
not fo valuable as that of the fecond 
Sort, therefore not worth cultivate- 
ing, where the other can be ob- 
tained, which is already ro Plenty in 
South Carolina ; fo may be ti&\f 
procured from thence. 

All 
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All thefe Sorts are very tender 
Plants; therefore will not thrive in 
the open Air in England; but they 
are frequently fawn in curious Gar- 
dens for Variety : the two firft Sorts 
will produce ripe Seeds in England, 
if their Seeds are fown early in the 
Spring, upon a good Hot-bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be planted into feparatePots, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, to bring them forward ; and 
when they are grown too tall to re- 
main under the Frames, removed 
into the Tan -bed in the Stove, and 
fliifted into larger PotSj when their 
Roots have filled the other: with 
this Management, I have had their 
Flowers appear in July ; and td- 
ward the End of September the Seeds 
have been perfectly ripe, and the 
Pods as large as thofe produced in 
the Eajl and Weft-lndiet : but if the 
Plants are not brought forward early 
in the Spring, it will be late in the 
Summer before the Flowers will ap- 
pear ; and there will be no Hopes 
of the Pods coming to Perfection. 
• The Sbrab Cotton will rife from 
the Seeds very eafily, if they are 
fown upon a good Hot-bed > and 
when they are fown early in the 
Spring, and brought forward in the 
fame manner as hath been directed 
for the former Sorts, the Plants will 
grow to be five or fix Feet high the 
fame Summer : but it is difficult to 
preferve the Plants thro* the Winter, 
nnlefc they are hardened gradually 
in Jnguft during the Continuance of 
the warm Weather ; for when they 
are forced oh at that time, they will 
be fo tender, as to render them in- 
capable of renting the leaft Injury. 
The Plants of this Sort muft be 
placed in the Bark-ftove in Autumn, 
and kept in the firfl Oafs of t-eat ; 
otberwife they will not live through 
the Winter in England. 
Vol. II. 
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GRAFTING is the taking ft 
Shoot from one Tree, and inferring 
it into another; in fuch a manner* 
, as that both may unite clofcly, and 
become ono Tree. This is called by 
the antient Writers in- Huibaodry 
and Gardening, Incifion, to diflin- 
guifh it from Inoculating or Bud- 
ding ; Which they call in/erere Oca- 

The Ufe of Grafting is to propa- 
gate any curious Sorts of Fruits, fit 
as to be certain of the Kinds ; which 
cannot be done by any other Me- 
thod ; for as all the good Fruits 
have been accidentally obtained from 
Seeds, the Seeds of thefe, when fown, 
will many of them degenerate, and 
produce fuch Fruit as are not worth 
cultivating; but when Shoots are 
taken from fuch Trees as do pro- 
duce good Fruit, thefe will never 
alter from their Kind, whatever be 
the Stock or Tree on which they are 
grafted ; for though the Grafts re-k 
ceive the Nourifliment from the 
Stocks, yet they are never altered 
by them, but continue to produce 
the fame Kind of Fruit, as t^he Tree 
from which they were taken : the 
only Alteration is, that When the 
Stocks on which they arc grafted do 
not grow fo faft, and afford a fufE- 
cient Supply of Nourimment to the 
Grafts, they will not make near fo 
great Progrefs, as they otherwife 
would do ; nor will the Fruit they 
produce be fo fair, and fometimes 
not fo well flavour'd. 

Thefe Shoots are termed Cions or 
Graffs : in the Choice of thefe the 
fallowing Directions mould be care- 
fully obferved. 1 ft, That they are 
Shoots of the former Year ; for 
when they are older, they never fuc- 
ceed well. 2dly, Always to take 
them from healthy, fruitful Trees % 
for if the Trees are fickly from 
whence they axe taken, the Grafts 
N n very 
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very often partake fo much of the 
Dillemper, as rarely to get the bet- 
ter of it, at lead for fome Years : 
and when they are taken from young 
luxuriant Trees, whofe Veffels are 
generally large, they will continue 
to produce luxuriant Shoots ; and 
are feldom fo fertile as thofe which 
are taken from fruitful Trees, whofe 
Shoots are more compact, and the 
Joints clofer together; at leaft it 
will be a much greater Number of 
Years before thefe luxuriant Grafts 
begin to produce Fruit, if they are 
managed with the greatelt Skill. 
3dly, You fhould prefer thofe Grafts 
which are taken "from the lateral or 
horizontal Branches, to thofe from 
the ftrong perpendicular Shoots, for 
the Reafons before given. 

Thefe Grafts or Cions fhould be 
cut off from the Trees before their 
Buds begin to fwell : which 'is ge- 
nerally three Weeks or a Month 
before the Seafon for Grafting; 
therefore, when they are cut off; 
they Ihould be laid in the Ground 
with the Cut downwards, burying 
them half their Length, and cover- 
ing their Tops with dry Litter, to 
prevent their drying : if a fmall 
Joint of the former Year's Wood is 
cut off with the Cion, it will prefcrve 
it the better ; and when they are 
grafted, this may be cut off ; for at 
the fame time the Cions mull be cut 
to a proper Length , before they are 
inferted into the Stocks ; but till 
then, the Shoots mould remain their 
full Length, as they were taken 
from the Tree, which will prefcrve 
them better from Ihrinking: if thefe 
Cions ate to be carried to a con- 
siderable Diftance, it will be proper 
to put their cut Ends into a Lump 
of Clay, and to wrap them up in 
Mcfsj which will prelerve tbem 
frclh tor a Month, or longer : but 
thefe ihould be cut off earlier from 
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the Trees than thofe which are f 
be grafted near the Place wher« the 
Trees are growing. 

Having given Directions for the 
Cions and Grafts, we next come to 
that of the Stocks, which is a Term 
applied to the Trees intended for 
grafting : thefe are either fuch old 
Trees as are already growing in the 
Places where they are defigned to 
remain, whofe Fruit is intended to 
be changed ; or young Trees^whicb 
have been railed in a Nurfery for 
a Supply to the Garden : in the 
formerCafe there is no other Choice, 
but that of the Branches; which 
mould be fuch as are young, healthy, 
well fituated, and as have a fmooth 
Bark : if thefe Trees are growing 
againft Walls or Kfpaliers, it will 
be proper to graft fix, eight, or 
ten Branches, according to the Size 
of the Trees; by which, Method 
they will be much fooner furnifhed 
with Branches again, than when a 
lefs Number of Cions are put in : 
but in Standard- trees, four, or at 
molt fix Cions will be fufheient. 

In the Choice of young Stocks 
for Grafting, you mould always 
prefer fuch as have been raifed from 
the Seed, and that have been once 
or twice tranfplauted. Next t» 
thefe, are thofe Stocks which have 
been raifed from Cuttings or Layers ; 
but thofe which are Suckers from 
Roots of other Trees fhould always 
be rejected ; for thefe are never fo 
well rooted as the others, and con- 
ftantly put out a great Number of 
Suckers from their Roots, whereby 
the Borders and Walks of the Gar- 
den will be always peftered with 
them during the Summcr-feafon ; 
which is not only unfightly, but 
they alfo take off Part of the Nou- 
rishment from the Trees. 

If thefe Stocks have been allowed 
a proper Diltance in the Nurfery 

where 
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where ttey have growti, fcheWood 
Will be better ripened, and more 
compact, than thofc which have 
grown dofe, and have been thereby 
drawn up to a greater Height : the 
Wood of thefe will be foft, and their 
Veflels large, fo that the Cions 
grafted into them will (hoot very 
Srong ; but they Will be lefs difpofed 
to produce Fruit than the other ; 
and when Trees acquire an ill Habit 
at firft, it will be very difficult td 
reclaim them afterward. 

Having di reded the Choice of 
Cions and Stocks, we come next 
to the Operation ; in order to which 
you mud be provided with the fol- 
lowing Tools : 

1. A neat fmall Hand-faw, td 
cut off the Heads of large Stocks. 

2. A good itrong Knife with a 
thick Back, to make Clefts in the 
Stocks. 

3. A (harp Penknife to cut the 
Grafts. 

4. A Grafting Chiflel, and a fmall 
Mallet. 

5. Bafs Strings, or woollen Yarn, 
to tie the Grafts with; and fuch 
Other Instruments and Materials as 
you (hall find neceiTary, according to 
the manner of Grafting you are to 
perform. 

6. A Quantity of Clay, which 
Ihould be prepared a Month before 
it is ufed, and kept turned and mixed, 
like Morter, every other Day; 
which is to be made after the fol- 
lowing Mannii : 

Get a Quantity of flrong fat 
Loam, in proportion to the Quantity 
of Tree* intended to be grafted ; 
then take in me new Stonehorfe 
Dung, and break it in amorigft the 
Loam ; and if you cut a little Straw 
or Hay very iniall, and mix among ft 
it, the Loam will hold together the 
better ; and if there be a Quantity 
of Sale added, it will prevent the 



Clay from dividing in dry Weather, 
tbcfe muft be well ftirred toge:her, 
putting Water to them after tha 
manner of making Morter: it (hould 
be hollowed like a Dim, and filled 
with Water, and kept every other 
Day ftirr'd : but it ought to be re- 
membred, that it Ihould not be 
expofed to the Frdft, or drying 
Winds , and that the dftener it is 
ftirr'd and wrought; the better. 

Of late Years fome Perfons have 
made ufe of another Compofition 
for Grafting; which they have found 
to anfwer the Intention of keeping 
out the Air, better than the Clay 
before prefcribed. This is com> 
pofed of Turpentine, Bees-wax, and 
Refin, melted together, which, when 
of a proper Confidence, may be put 
on the Stock round the Graft, in the 
fame manner as the Clay is ufually 
applied ; and tho' it be not above a 
quarter of art Inch thick, yet it will 
keep out the Air more effec*lually 
than the Clay ; and as Cold will 
harden this; there is no Danger of its 
being hurt by Frofr, which is very 
apt to caofe the Clay to cleave, and 
fometimes fall off ; and when the 
Heat of the Summer comes on, this 
Mixture will melt, and fall off with- 
out an)r Trouble. In ufing of this* 
there Ihould be a Tin or Copper- 
pot, with Convenlcncy under it to 
keep a very gentle Fire with Small* 
coal, otherwife the Cold will foon 
condenfe the Mixture ; but you mult 
be careful not to apply it too hot* 
led you injure the Graft. A Per- 
fon who is a little accuftom'd to this 
Compofition, will apply it very fad $ 
and it is much eafier for him than 
Clay, efpecially if the Seafon Ihould 
prove cold. 

There are feveral Ways of Graft- 
ing; the principal of which are 
four : 

N T n 3- 1. Grafting 
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i. Grafting in the Rind, called 
alfo Shouiderrgrafting, which is only 
proper for large Trees: this is called 
Crown-grafting, becaufe the Grafts 
are fet m form of a Circle or Crown j 
and is generally performed about 
the Latter- end of blurcb, or the 
Beginning of April, 

2 Cleft-grafting, which is alfo 
called Stock or Slit-grafung : this is 
proper for Trees or Stocks of a Idler 
Size, from an Inch to two Inches 
or more Diameter : this Grafting 
» to be performed in the Months of 
February and Muvcb> and fuppliea 
the Failure of the Efcutckeon-way, 
which is prattifed in Juut, July, and 
Augyjl. 

3 Whip-grafting, which is alfo 
called Tongue-grafting : this is pro- 
per for fmall Stocks of an Inch, 
half an Inch, or lef>, Diameter : 
this is the moil effectual Way of any, 
and that which is molt in Ule. 

4. Grafting by Approach, or Ab- 
h&ation : this is to be performed 
when the Stock you would graft on, 
and the Tree from which you take 
your Graft, ftaBd fo near together, 
that they may be joined : this is to 
be performed in the Month of April, 
and ii> alfo called Inarching, and is 
chiefly ufed for Jafmines, Oranges, 
and other tender Exotic Trees, which 
will not fuccced by either of the 
ether Methods of Grafting. 

We next come to the manner of 
performing the fevcral Ways of 
Crafting : 

The hrft Method, which is termed 
Rind or Shoulder-grafting, is fcldoni 
practifcd, but on large Trees, where 
either the Head, orthe largeBranches, 
are cut of! horizontally, and two or 
four Cions put in, according to the 
Siae of the Kr.ir.ch or Stem : in do- 
ing vf ti.i^, th< Cion r . are cut fLt on 
one t*H«\ a Shoulder to nfi 

upon the Crown of the Stock j- then 



the Rind of the Stock muft be raiTeo* 
up, to adm<t the Cion between the 
Wood and the Bark of the* Stock, 
which mud be inlerted about two 
Inches ; fo as the Shoulder of the 
Cion may meet, and clofeiy join the 
Crown of the Stock ; and after the 
Number of Cions are inferted, the 
whole Crown of the Stock Ihould be 
well clayed over, leaving two Eyee 
of the Cions uncovered therewith 1 
which will be fufficicnt for mooting; 
this Method of grafting was much 
more in Practice formerly than at 
prefent : the Difcontinuance of if 
was occaftontd by the ill Succefs it 
was attended with; for as thefe 
Cinns were placed between the Rind 
of the-Stock and the Wood, fo they 
were frequently blown oat by ftrong 
Winds, after tltey had made large 
Shoots ; which has fotnetimes hap- 
pened after five or fix Years Growth ; 
fo that whenever this Method is 
praftifed, there mould be fome Stake* 
fattened to fupport the Cions, until 
they have almolt covered the Stock. 

The next Method is termed Clcfc 
or Stock-grafting : this is praclifed 
upon Stocks or Trees of a fmaller 
Size ; and may be ufed with Succefs 
where the Riml of the Stock is not 
tf>o thick ; whereby the inner Bark 
of the Cion will be prevented join* 
ing to that of the Stock : this may 
be performed on Stocks or Branches, 
which are more than one Inch Dia- 
meter ; in doing of this, the (lead 
of the Stock or Branch muft be cut 
o IT with a Slope, and a Slit made the 
contrary Way, in the Top of the 
Slope, deep enough to receive the 
Cion, which mould be cut floping 
like a Wedge, fo as to fit the Slit 
made in the Stock, being care ul to» 
leave that Side of the Wedge, which 
is to be placed outward, much 
thicker than the other ; and in put- 
ling the Cion into the Slit of the 

Stock, 
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Stock, there mud be great Care 
taken to join the Rind of the Lion 
to that of the Stock ; for if thefe do 
no: unite, the Grafts will not fuc- 
cecd : when this Method of Graft- 
ing is ufed to Stocks which are not 
(hong, it will be proper to make a 
tigature of Bafs, to prevent the Slit 
of the Stock from opening ; then 
the Whole mould be clayed over, to 
prevent the Air from penetrating 
the Slit (u as to deftroy the Grafts ; 
only leaving two Eyes of the Cions 
above the Clay for (hooting. 

The third Method is termed Whip 
or Tongue - grafting, which is the 
moft commonly praclifed of any by 
the Nurfery-mcn near London, efpe- 
c»a ly for final! Stocks ; becaufe the 
Cu>n> much fooner cover the Stocks 
in tnis Method, than in any other. 

This is performed by cutting off 
the Head of the Stocks Hoping ; 
then there mull be a Notch made in 
the Slope toward the Upper-part 
downward, a iittle more than half 
an Inch deep, to receive the Cion ; 
which mult be cut with a Slope up. 
ward, and a Slit made in this Slope 
like a Tongue ; which Tongue mud 
be inferted into the Slit made in the 
Slope of the Stock ; and the Cion 
null be placed on one Side of the 
Stock, fo as that the two Rinds of 
both Cion and Stock may be equal, 
and join together exactly; then there 
fcould be a Ligature of Bafs to faften 
the Cion, fo as that it may not be 
eafiiy djfpiaced ; and afterward clay 
it over, as in the former Methods. 

The fourth Sort of Grafting is 
termed Inarching-grafting, by Ap- 
proach or Ablactation. This is only 
to be performed when the Stocks, 
Which are defign'd to be grafted, and 
the Tree from which the Graft is to 
be taken, itand fo near together, or 
n)ay be brought fo near each other, as 
foe their Branches may be united to- 
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gether : this Method of Grafting i« 
commonly praclifed on tender Exotic 
Plants, and fome other Sorts which 
do not fucceed in any of the other 
Methods, as was before obferved. 

in performing of this Operation, 
a Part of the Stock or Branch muft 
be cut off about two Incnes in 
Length, obferving always to make 
choice of a fmooth Part of the 
Stock ; then a fmail Notch mould be 
made in the Stock downward, in the 
fame manner as hath been di reded 
for Whip-grafting ; then the Branch 
of the Tree defigned to be inarched 
mould have a Part cut off in the like 
manner as the Stock, and a Slit 
made upward in this, fo as to leave 
a Tongue; which Tongue Ihonld be 
inferted into the Slit of the Stock, 
obferving to join their Rinds equally, 
that they may unite well together : 
then make a Ligature of Bafs, to> 
keep them exa&ly in their Situation % 
and afterward clay this Part of the 
Stock over well, to keep out the 
Air : in this Method of Grafting, the 
Cion is not feparated from the Tree, 
until it is firmly united with the 
Stock; nor is the Head of the Stock 
or Branch, which is grafted,., cut off 
till this time, and only half the 
Wood pared off with a Slope, about 
three Inches in Length; and the 
fame of the Cion or Graft. 

This Method of Grafting is not 
performed fo early in the Seafon, as 
thofe of the other, it being done in 
the Month of April, when the Sap is 
flowing; at which time the Cion and 
Stock will join together, and unite 
much fooner than at any other Sea- 
fon. 

The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, 
will take, by this Method of Graft- 
ing ; but neither of thefe will fuc- 
ceed in any of the other Methods: 
there are alfo feveral Sorts of Ever- 
greens, which may be propag.ued by 
N n 3 this 
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thU Method of Grafting: but all 
the Tree* which arc grafted in this 
Way arc weaker, and never grow to 
the Size of thofe which are grafted 
in the other Methods ; therefore this 
is rarely praclifed, but on fuch Sorts 
of Trees as will not take by the 
Other Methods. 

The next thing which is qeceffary 
to be known, by thofe who would 
pradlife this Art, is, what Trees will 
take and thrive by being grafted up- 
on each other : and here there have 
.been no fure Directions given by any 
pf the Writers on this Subject ; for 
there will be found great Miftakes 
in all their Books, in relation to this 
Matter j but as it would fwell this 
Article to too great Size, if all the 
Sorts of Trees Were to be here enu- 
merated, which will take upon each 
other by Grafting, I (hall put down 
fuch general Directions, as, if attend- 
ed to, will be fuflkicnt to inftrudt, 
Perfons, fo as they may fucceed. 

All fuch Trees as are of the fame 
<3enus, i. e. which agree in their 
Dower and Fruit, will take upon 
each otber » for Jnftancc, all the 
i*suc- bearing Trees may be fafcly 
grafted on each other ; as may all 
the Plura-bearingTrecs, under which 
Mead 1 reckon not only the feveral 
Sorts of Plums, but ajfo the Almond, 
Pedch, Nectarine, Apricock, Cifc 
which agree exactly in their general 
Characters, by which they are diftin- 
guifticd from all other Trees : but 
many of iJaefe are very fubject to 
emit large Quantities of Gum from 
fuch Parts of the Trees as are deeply 
cut and wouaded ; whicbt in the 
tender Trees of this Kind, *viz* 
Peaches and Nectarines, as it is more 
common and hurtful, fo it is found 
to foe the fureft Method to bud or 
Inoculate thefc Sorts of Fruits. Vid$ 
lapulatio^. 
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Then all fuch Trees as bear Cone* 
will do well upon each other, tho* 
they may differ in one being ever- 
green, and the other fhedding its 
Leaves in Winter ; as is obfervablc 
in the Cedar of Libanus, and the 
Larch-tree, which are found to fuc- 
ceed upon each other very well : but 
thefe mult be grafted by Approach ; 
for thev abound with a great Quan- 
tity of Refin, which is apt to evapo- 
rate from the Graft, if fcparated 
from the Tree before it be joined 
with the Stock, whereby they aro 
often deftroyed ; as alfo the Laurel 
on the Cherry, or the Cherry on the 
Laurel. All the Maft- bearing Trees 
will alfo take upon each other ; and 
thofe which have a tender foftWood 
will do well if grafted in the com- 
mon Way ; but thofe that are of a 
more firm Contexture, and are flow 
Growers, fhould be grafted by Ap-. 
proach. 

By Itrictly obfervtng this Rule, wet 
fhail feldom mifcarry, provided the 
Operation be rightly performed, and 
at a proper Seafbn, unlefs the Wea- 
ther mould prove very bad, as it 
fometimes happens, whereby whole 
Quarters of Fruit-trees mifcarry j 
and it is by this Method that many 
Kinds of Exotic Trees are not only 
propagated, but alfo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air ; for, being 
grafted upon Stocks of the fame Sort,' 
which are hardy, the Grafts are ren- 
dered more capable to endure the 
Cold ; as hath been experienced in 
mod of our valuable Fruits now in\ 
England, which were formerly tranf* 
planted hither from more Southerly. 
Climates, and were at firft too im- 
patient of our Cold to fucceed well 
abroad, but have been, by. Budding 
of Grafting upon more hardy Trees, 

rendered 
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Tendered capable of refilling our fe- 
vereil Cold. 

And thefe different Graftings feem 
to have been greatly in Ufc among 
the Antients ; though they were cer- 
tainly miitaken in the feveral Sorts 
of Fruits, which they mention to 
have fucceeded upon each other, as 
the Frg upon the Mulberry, the 
Plum upon the Cheftnur, with many 
others of the like Kind ; moft of 
which I have already tried, and find 
them all Miftakes ; or at leaft they 
did not mean the fame Plants which 
at prefent are called by thofe Names : 
tho* I can't help thinking we are apt 
to pay too much Deference to the 
Writings of the Antients, in fuppofe- 
ing them feldom to be miftaken, or 
to aflert a Falfhood : whereas, if 
their Works are carefully examined, 
it will be found, that they often 
copied from each other's Writings, 
without making r^xperiments to 
prove the Truth of their Aftertions: 
and it is well known, that the Rang- 
ing of Plants before Ge/alpinus't 
Time (which is but about 1 50 Years 
fince) was, by their outward Appear- 
ance, or from the fuppofed Virtues 
of them : which Method is now juft- 
ly exploded ; and it hath been ob- 
ferved, from many repeated Trials, 
that however Plants may refemble 
each other in the Shape and Make of 
their Leaves, Manner of Shooting, 
iff c. anfefs they agree in their Man- 
ner of Fruiting, and their other di- 
flincovc Characters, they will not 
grow upon each other, tho* grafted 
with ever io much Art. 

GRAMEN, Grafs. 

There are a great Variety of this 
Tribe, which are divided into feveral 
Genera by fome of the modern Bo- 
tanifts; but 1 (hall not inlarge fo far 
on this Article, as to enumerate all 
the Differences which they have 
made ; bat (hall beg. leave to Wil'crt 
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fome of the Sorts which are com* 
monly cultivated in England. 
The Species are ; 

1. Gramen loliaceum, auguftiore 
folio & /pica, C. R. />. Red Darnel- 
grafs, or Rye-grafs. 

2. Gram IN pratenfe minus fern 
vulgatij/tmum. Raii Syn. The molt 
common Mcadow-grafs. 

3. Gramen /ecalinum. Ger. Emac. 
Tall Meadow Rye grafs. 

4. Gramen fecalinum iff fecaU 
fylvejlre. Ger. Emac. Wild Rf e, or 
Rye-grafs. 

5. Gramen /picatum, femine mi' 
liaceo aWo. Toum. Common Canary 
Grafs. 

6. Gramen /pica tri ticca, repent 
vulgar*, caninum diclum. Raii Syn, 
Common Dogs-grafs, or Quick- 
grafs, or Couch -grafs. 

7. Gramen /pi cat urn, durioribus 
Cjf cra/Jioribus hcujlis, /pica brtvi. 
Toum. French Havergrafs. 

8. Gramen pant cu latum aquati- 
cum, Phalaridis /mine, /olio marie- 
gato. Inft. R. H. The Griped Grafs, 
or Ribband-grafs. 

9. Gramen daSylon e/culentum. 
C. B. P. The Manna-grafs. 

The four firft- mentioned Sorts 
grow pretty common in the Paftures 
in moft Parts of England, and are 
often intermixed in the fame Failure ; 
fo that it is very rare to meet with a 
Pali are, which hath not feveral Sorts 
of Grafs in it ; but the Sort which is 
generally fown about London, is the 
Rye-grafs, which is very hardy; and 
will grow on cold four Land better 
than molt other Sorts ; but as it fel- 
dom happens, that the Seed is faved 
intire, without a Mixture of other 
Grafs feeds, it is very difficult tr> 
meet with a Pafture, which has. not 
many Sorts in it. 

The beft Se:ifon for fowing Grafs- 
feeds is the I atter-end of Augujl, and 
the Beginning of September, tint 
N n 4 the 
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*bp Grafs may be well rooted before will render the Grafs font Tb« 

•he Fjoll fees in, which is apt to turn Method of making thefe Drains Z 

l he Plants out ot the Ground, when prefcribed under the Article Land • 

they are not well rooted. This Seed which fee. ' 

mould be fown in moift Weather, Before the Seed is fown, the Surl. 

or when there u it Profpefi of face of the Ground mould [be made 

Showers, which will loon bring the level and fine, otherwife the Seed 

Grafs up , for the Earth being at will be buried unequal. The Quan- 

that Seaion warm, the Mo.llurt wilt thy of Grafs fecd for an Acre of 

cauic tne Seeds to vegetate in a Land it ufually three Bufhels, if the 

few Days : but where this cannot Seed is clean, otherwife there muft 

be performed 10 Autumn, the Seeds be a much greater Quantity allow'd- 

T^rV^f^' t0War 1 *hen the Seed is foin, it mult be 

the Middle of March Will be a good gently harrowed in. and the Ground 

tune, it tneSeaion proves favourable, rolled with a wooden Roller • which 

The Land on which Gr*ls-feed is will make the Surface even and 

intended to be fown, mould be well prevent the Seeds beine blown in 

plowed and cleared from the Roots Patclies. When the Grafs' comes 

of noxious Weeds, fuch as Couch, up, it there mould be any bare Sdok 

grafs, fero, RuO.es, Heath, Gorfe. where the Seed has not grown Vhev' 

Bioom, Rert . harrow, fgc, which, may be fown again, and^the Ground 

a letc in the : Ground, will loon get rolled, which will fix the Seeds • and 

tbe better of the Qrafs and over- the firlt kindlyShowers will brine uo 

run the Land. Therefore in fuch the Grafs, and make it very thick * 

Pkices where either of thefe Weeds Some People mix Ciover and Ry'e, 

abound. ,, mil lb, l| good Metood grafs- feeds together, allowing ten 

o plow up the Surface in ^/,, 0 d Pounds of Clow, and one B^umd 

et ,t he feme time to dry r then of Rye-graf, to an Acre: but this 

fcL a2 f 5*^ ^r """5 ?' W * d0ne ^cre the Land 

The Alhesfoproducedwillfpteadoa is defign'd to remain but three or 

the Land , and be a good Manure for four Years jn Pal u e, toaSe 

«. The Method of burning tbe Land ther of thefe Kinds a c offont Dul 

is particularly direaed under the ration ; fo th,t where the Laid £ 

Article Land, which fee i efpecially deligned to be laid down for manr 

»f it is a cold fluF Soil : hot where Years, it will be proper to fow whh 

Couchjais, tern or Rett harrow, the Grafs-feeds fome white TrefoiL 

Z3L Y \ W Y* , R °°j S rtta hr or/W Clover » whi <* » m abide: 

fcn^V r ^ '7l 5 £ rct * Surfl « oft hc Ground, fendiog forth 

pZltl ha f r °, wcd °? after „ 'he clofell Sward of any; audi, tho ■ 

Plowing j wh.ch is the mod fure fweeteft Feed for Caitle- fo that 

Method to dellroy them Where whenever Land i, l^d down to 

the Land ,s very low. and of a fiiff Pafture. there (houid always T fix 

clayey Nature, which holds Water or eight Pounds of thTse d fo£ 

in Winter.it will be of Angular Ser- upon each Acre * 

vice to make fome under -ground The following Sprine, if there 

Dram, to carry off the Wet , which, fhould be any TlurtleVRaUort^r 

»f detained too long on the Grcund, fa* other wubkfome W*£££ 

"" SB 
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ap among the Grafs, they fliould be 
carefully cut up with a Spaddle be- 
fore they grow large ; and this fliould 
be repeated two or three time in 
the Summer, which will effectually 
dcilroy them ; for if thefe Plants 
are furFered to ripen their Seeds, they 
will be blown all over the Ground, 
their Seeds having Down adhering 
to them, which aiuils their Trans- 
portation ; fo that they are often 
carried by the Wind to a great 
pittance, and thereby become very 
troablciorae Weeds to the Grafs. 
For want of this Care, how many 
failures may be feen almolt over- 
run wiih thefe Weeds, efpecially 
the Ragwort ; when a fmail Ex- 
pence, if applied in time, would 
have iutirely extirpated them ! for 
a Man may go over feveral Acres of 
Land in one Day with a Spaddle, 
uod cut up tht Wcedb juit below the 
Surface of the Ground, turning their 
Roots upwards ; which if done in 
dry Weather, they will fopn decay ; 
but this mujt always be performed 
before the Plants come to have their 
Seeds formed ; becaufe, after that, 
many Sorts wdl live long enough to 
nouurti their Seeds after they are 
cut, fo as to ripen them : and there 
will be a Supply of Weeds for fome 
Years after, wjtiich cannot be extir- 
pated without a much greater Ex- 
pence. 

Tae proper Management of 
Pailurc-lan J is the lealt underttood 
of any Part of Agriculture : the 
Farmers never have attended to this, 
being more inclined to the Plough ; 
cho' the Profits attending that have 
not of late Years been fo great, as 
to encourage them in that Part of 
Hufbandry : but thefe People never 
think of laying down Land for 
Pafture, to continue longer than three 
Years ; at the End of which time 
they plow it up again, to Tow it 
with Grain. 



Their ufgal Method is to fov 
Rye grafs and Trefoil with Barley, 
when they intend to lay down the 
Ground ; or fomefimus few only 
Clover with their Barley : nor i* it 
poflible to convince thefe People of 
their Error in fowing Corn with 
their Grafs ; which they affirm to 
be ufeful, in (hading the Grafs; not 
couriering how much the Corn 
draws away the Nounihmenc from 
the Grafs : but it is in vain to write 
to thefe People, who are not to be 
convinced, either by Argument or 
Experiment ; fo much are they fvvay- 
cd by Cultom, as not to be led or 
driven out of their own Method: 
but as their Practice of liuJbaudry 
has greatly leflened the Circum- 
ftances of the Farmers, fo that the 
Lands are daily /ailing into the 
Hands of the Owners; therefore this 
Part of Husbandry fliould by them 
be principally attended to, as it ma/ 
be carried on w ith a much lefs Ex- 
pcr.ee : for Pafture land requires but 
few Hands to manage; whereas the 
fowing of Corn is attended with 
great Kxpence, and the Profit is very 
precarious : but when this is attended 
with Succefs, and the Grain at a mo- 
derate Price, if the whole Labour is 
to be paid for, there will be little 
coming to the Owner for Rent, 
when the Balance is fairly Hated ; 
but in this molt Gentlemen deceive 
themfelves, and often luppole they 
gain by Farming, when perhaps the 
whole Rent of the Land is loft : 
therefore to avoid the Trouble 
which attends this Sort of Hufban- 
dry, it will be the beft Method to 
turn as much of their Land into 
Pafture, as they can ; which, by 
Grazing and Feeding of Sheep, will 
be attended with little Expence, and 
a fure Profit. 

The Canary Grafs is fown in fome 
Pgrts of pKglumi, for the Seeds, 

whicb 
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which are ufed to feed Birds : the 
white Sort is the beft. Theie Seeds 
fliould be lovvn tue Beginning of 
Marcb y on a moderate ]ight Soil ; 
for they do not thrive weli on ftrong 
cold Land. The Surface of the 
Ground mould be well ftirrrd, and 
made even, before the Seeds are 
fown, that they may be equally bu- 
ried. Three Bumels of this Seed 
are fufficient for an Acre of Land. 
When the Seed is fown, which fliould 
be done in dry Weather, the Ground 
mod be gently harrowed to bury the 
Seeds, and then the Whole mould 
be rolled with a wooden Roller ; 
which will fmooth the Surface of 
the Ground, and prevent the Seeds 
from being removed by flrong 
Winds. When the Grafs is come 
up, if there (hould be any rank 
Weeds amongft it, they muft be 
cut up with aSpaddle. as was before 
directed ; for if they are permitted 
to grow, they will do great Damage 
to the Grafs. The Middle of Auguj}, 
the Seeds will ripen, when it fliould 
be cut, and, as foon as it is dry, 
fhould be threfhed out, or flacked ; 
for if it remains abroad, the Birds 
will devour it : if the Crop arrives 
to any Degree of Perfection, there 
will be upward of four Quarters on 
an Acre of Land. 

The Couch- grafs is one of the 
moft troublefome Weeds in Corn- 
lands andGardens, and is with great 
Difficulty extirpated : for the Roots 
<jf thfs Kind run very far under- 
ground, and every fmall Part of the 
-Root will grow; fo that if the Roots 
are torn into fmall Pieces, every one 
of them will propagate where-ever 
fhey are left in the Ground. Where 
the Land is flocked with this Grafs, 
it mould be plowed two or three 
times in dry Weather, during the 
Heat of the Summer ; and after 
each Plowing, the Ground lhould 
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be carefully harrowed, to draw the 
Roots out, which fliould be drawn 
into Heap?, and then carted off the 
Ground ; for if the Roots are left, 
they will ftrike into the Ground 
after the firft Shower of Rain, and 
foon become troublefome : fuch 
• foul Land is very unfit to fow 
with Grain ; therefore it will be 
proper to fow with Turneps ami 
Beans or Peas, which require hoeing 
two or three times: which, if done 
in very dry W r eather, will be of 
great Ufe to deilroy the Couch- 
grafs. Where this Method is 
not obferved, it is common to fee 
large Tracls of Land, which are 
fown with Grain, fo much over- 
run with this Grafs, that many times 
the Crop doth not produce the fame 
Quantity of Grain as was fown on 
the Ground. 

Jn Gardens this Grafs is much 
eafier dellroved than in large Fields, 
becaufe the Ground being frequently 
dug. Care may be taken toptk out 
the Roots in digging; and if iht re 
be any left, which appear afterward, 
the Roots may be eafily forked out ; 
fo that in one Year it may be de- 
ftroyed, if proper Care be taken 
But where the Ground is very full 
of the Roots of Couch-grafs, and 
the laud will admit of being 
trenche*! three Spits deep, that will 
be the moil effectual Way of deftroy- 
ing it, and will be cheaper than 
•picking out the Roots by Hand $ 
for by trenching the Ground fo 
deep, the Couch will be buried near 
two r ft, which will rot it; and 
turning <he Ground fo deep, will 
be moreover of great Service to 
k. 

This Sort of Grafs is. what the 
College of Phyiicians have ordered 
to be- ufed in Medicine ; fo that 
whenever Grafs is prefcribed, this 
is what is meant, 

The 
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The bearded wild Oats, or Haver, dowitwards : the Embryo turns to an 

arc frequently found amongll Corn wa/ or globular Fruit, flejly, and 

in feveral Parts of England, where ennjifting of one Cell, which is full 

foraetimes they become trouble tome of Sgeds adhering to the Sides. 

Weeds ; for if they are not diawn The Species are; 

out of the Corn before it is ripe, it I. Granadilla pentqphyllos, la- 

will be difficult to be feparated from tioribus foliis, fore caruleo magna. 

the Corn in the Barn : but as they Boerb. Ind. Common or broad* 

2re annual Plants, they may be eafily leavVi Paflion- flower, 

deftroyed with a little Care. *. Granadilla pentaphyllos, an- 

The ftriped Grafs is preferved in guftioribus foliis,fore caruleo magno. 

many Gardens for the Beauty of its Narrow- leav'd Paflion flower, 

variegated Leaves, which will con- 3. Granadilla pentafhyllos n 

bane frelh the greateft Part of the anguftioribus fohis, fiote minort pal- 

Year. lido carruleo ferotino. Late narrow* 

This Sort is eafily propagated bx leavM Paflion flower, with a lefler 

parting the Roots, either in Spring and paler Flower, 

or Autumn ; for every Off- fet will 4. Granadilla Hijpanis, Flos 

increafe to be a large Root in one Pajponis Italis. Col. in Reccb. Three* 

Year's time. It will grow on any leav'd Paffion-flower. 

Soil, or in any Situation ; therefore 5. Granadilla folio tricufpidi 9 

may be planted in any abjeel Part fore parvo fla<vefctnte. Toum. Paflion- 

of the Garden, where it will thrive, flower with a three -pointed Leaf, 

and afford an agreeable Variety, and a fmall yellowim Flower. 

This Sort is by many Perfons called 6. Granadilla fore aH>o,fru£lm 

Ribband-grafs, from the Stripes of reticulato. Botrb.lnd. White Paffion,- 

White and Green, which run the flower, with a netted Fruit, 

whole Length of the Blade, like 7. Granadilla fsetida, folio /rr% 

the Stripes in fome Ribbands enfpidi villofo, fore purpureo varie* 

Clover-grafs. See Trifolium. gato. Toum. Stinking Paflion -flower. 

Saint Foln. See Onobrychis. with a three- pointed hairy Leaf, and 

La Lucerne. Set Medica. a purple variegated Flower, called 

Nonefuch. See Melilotui. by the Inhabitants of Barbados^ 

Trefoil. See Trifolium. Love in a Mift. 

Spurry. See Spcrgula. 8. Granadilla fruSueitriforms % 

GRANADILLA, Paffion-flower. foliis oblongit.Toum. Paflion- flower 

The Characters are ; with a Fruit (haped like a Citron, 

h batb a double Calyx, the frfl and an oblong Leaf, called by the 

c*ffti*g of three Leaves, the other Inhabitants of Barbados, Water- 

tfjhre Leaves, which expand in form lemon. 

ofaStar : the Flowers conftfi of five 9. Granadilla latifolia, fruBn 

Leaves each, and are of a rofaceous maliformi. Broad - leav'd Paflion- 

Form : in the Centre of the Flower flower, with an apple-map'd Fruit. 

erifes the Pointal, with a Crown 10. Granadilla fore fuave- 

fringed at the Bottom, but furnijhed ruhente, folio bicorni. Toum. Paflion- 

vnitb a tender Embryo at the fop, flower with a Leaf divided into twq 

on which fond three Clubs, under Horns, and a foft red Flower. 

yfhich are the Stamina with rough 1 1. Granadilla folio amplo tri- 

obtufe Apices, vubitb always inclint cufpidi, fruGu clivx forma. Toum. 
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Paflionflowcr with a three-pointed 
, l*af, and an olivc-fhaped Fruit. 

12. Gkanadilla folio angufto 
tricufpidi, frufiu oliva: forma. 
Tourn. Pallion- flower with a narrow 
three-pointed Leaf, and an olive- 
fhaped Fruit. 

13. Granadilla andi-ofami folic >, 
fruSIu jujubino. Tourn. Paffion- 
fiower with a Tutfan-iea r , and a 
Fruit like the Jujube. 

14. GraRadilla folio hajlato, 
jiore cceruUa m^jore. Houfl. Paflion- 
iiower with a fpear-pointed Leaf, 
and a large blue Flower. 

15. (jRANaDILLA follO obloHgO 

ferrato % fore purpureo. Hpujl. Paf- 
fion-flower with an oblong fcrrated 
Leaf, and.a purple Flower. 

16. Grakadilla folia glabra 
trieufpidi & angufto, fion uirefcente 
minima. Teurn. Pafiion-flower with 
a narrow fmooth three- pointed Leaf, 
and a fmall grecnifli Flower. 

17. Granadilla qua: Coancne- 
pilli, fu Contrayerva Htrnand. 
Houfl. Pailion • flower or Contra- 
yerva of Hernandez. 

The fir ft Sort here mentioned ii 
the moll common in all the Englijb 
Gardens ; and, not wi thftanding what 
Mr. Bradley has affirmed, is very 
different from the fecond and third 
6orts. Nor did I ever fee any Fruit 
upon this Kind, tho' plancejd in 
many different Soils and Situations; 
whereas the fecond Sort rarely fails 
to produce Fruit every Year; and in 
order to obferve the Truth of this, 
I planted one of each Kind in the 
fame Soil and Situation, where the 
fecond Sort has produced Fruit every 
Year funce ; but the fir it has not as 
yet (hewn any Appearance thereof. 
The fecond Sort does alfo differ in 
the Colour of the Flower, which is 
iomewhat paler than the firft, and. 
the Fetals are not o^uite So blunt at 
their dx trcinitic^ . 

m * 
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The third Sort has very narrow 
Leaves, and the young Branches are 
of a purpihh Colour: it is a very 
.great Shooter, but does not flower 
until the Latter-end of Summer.: 
the Flowers of this Kind are fmaller, 
and of a paler Colour, tnan either 
of the former. Tliere is alfo a Va- 
riety in this Plant with yellow- 
blotch'd Leaves, which fpme People 
prefer ve as a great Curiofity : but 
as this Variegation is but final)* 
and hardly to be feen in vigorous 
Shoots, it is fcarce worth mention- 
ing. 

Thefe three Sorts are extreme 
hardy, and will endure our feverelfc 
Cold in the open Air ; tho 1 in very 
hard Winters their Shoots are fubjet} 
to be killed, and fomedmes their 
whole Stems quite to the Surface : 
yet it rarely happens, that itdeftroys 
the whole Plant; for if the Roots 
are permitted to continue undif- 
turb'd, they feldom fail to moot up 
again in the fucceeding Summer. 

Thefe are propagated by laying 
down their Brancnes, wheh in one 
Year's time will take good Roots, 
and may then be removed to the 
Places where they are defigned to 
remain ; the belt Seafon for tram - 
planting thefe Plants is towards the 
Latter end of Odoher % or the $nd 
of Mxrcb, or the Beginning of April, 
juft before th* y begin to moot j for 
if they are removed earlier, and it 
ffrould prove dry irofty Weather, 
with cold North -eaft Winds, as it 
qften happens in M rch 9 thefe Plants 
will fcarcely endure it, which is 
the Occafion of the Death of fo> 
many of them, as is often oaten ed 
upon Transplantation ; bm tuoie 
which are removed early in Autumn, 
rarely fail. 

The Plants mould be planted 
againft a Wall, or other Buildings 
which fhould fc$e the Soutn cat* or 
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5) aa eh -weft ; or elfe intermixed 
among ft flowering Shrubs in Quar- 
ters; where, if they are regularly 
trained up to Poles, they will flower 
eacremelv wefl, and have a very 
good Effca in dtverfifying fuch Pe- 
titions. The belt Seafon for prune- 
ing of thefe Plants is in the Spring, 
after the cold Weather is paft ; for 
if they are prun d very early, and 
it (hould happen to be frofty Weather 
afterward, it would endanger moft 
of the young Branches : therefore it 
is much the better Way to let the 
whole Plant remain untouch'd, fuf- 
fermg the rude Part to hang down 
before the Stem and Branches, da- 
ring the Winter- feafon, which will 
be of Service in protecting them 
from the Severity of the Cold ; and 
if at Michaelmas you lay a little 
Dung, or other Mulch, about a 
Foot thick, upon the Surface of the 
Ground near the Stems, it will ef- 
fectually guard their Roots from 
Froft ; which Method mould be con- 
stantly praab'd with fuch as are 
planted in open Quarters. The Man- 
ner of Pruning i> nothing more nan 
to cut off all the fmall weak Shoots, 
and (horten the ltrong ones to about 
three Feet in Length: or, if the Build- 
ing is high, againft which they are 
planted, they may be left much 
longer, tho* you (hould be careful 
not to leave them too long ; for a« 
they are vigorous growing Plants, 
they will foori get above the Build- 
ing, and become troublefome. Thofe 
that are planted in Quarters, and 
trained to Stakes, mull be cut (hotter, 
in order to have the Flowers nearer 
the Ground ; thefe, when their Sea- 
son for Flowering is pair, mould 
have a little Mulch laid about their 
Roots ; and then their Stakes may 
be taken away, furfering their 
Branches to lie upon the Ground, 
which will alfo be of Service to pro- 



tect the Plants from the Injuries of 
the Winter ; and in the Beginning 
of April they may be trimmed, and 
flaked up again: and when the 
Plants begin to moot, they mould 
conftantly be kept trained up to the 
Stakes, whereby they will not only 
appear handfome, but the Place wil! 
be clearer to work in, as alfo to pafc 
through. 

The fruit-bearing Kind may alfo) 
be propagated, by fowing of the 
Seeds in the Spring of the Year, in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
which (hould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to facilitate the 
Growth of the Seeds; and when the 
Plants are come up, you muft harden 
them by degrees to bear the open 
Air : in theifc Pots they (hould re- 
main until the fucceedrng Spring, ob* 
fcrving to meter them in Winter un- 
der a Frame, or elfe place the Pott 
into the Earth under a warm Wall, 
to prevent their Roots from freezing 
through the Pots , and the Begin- 
ning of April you may (hake them 
out of the Pots, and divide the Plantf 
from each other, planting them in 
the Places where they are defigncd 
to remain ; or, if you have not the 
Ground ready, they may be put 
each into a feparate Pot ; fo that they 
may at any time be turned out into 
the Ground, without difturbing their 
Roots ; for they are difficult Plant* 
to remove when old. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be planted 
to cover Arbours or Seats in warm- 
fituated Place5,where they will flower 
extremely well, and anfwer thePur- 
pofes of thofe Arbours, as well as 
any other Plants which are at prefent 
made ufe of. 

The fourth Sort is fomewhat ten- 
derer than any of the former : this 
dies to the Surface every Winter, and 
rifes again the fucceeding Spring ; 
and, if the Summer be warm, will 
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produce great Quantities of Flowers, 
which are near as large as the com- 
mon Son; but the Petals of the 
Jrlower are narrower, and ftriped 
with Purple. This is the firft Sort 
of Paflion- flower which we find de- 
fcribed in old Botanic Authors, and 
is what Parkin/on has figured and de- 
fcrib'd in his Flower-garden i but 
fince the other Sorts have been 
brought into Europe, they have fo 
much prevail'd, that this laft-men- 
tion'd is rarely to be found, except 
in fome few curious Gardens. This 
may be increafed by parting of the 
Roots, which mould be done the Be- 
ginning of April % and mull be either 
planted into Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, or in a good warm Bor- 
der under a South Wall ; for it is 
fubjett to be deftroyed in very hard 
Weather. The Pots, wherein thefe 
Plants are fet, may be plunged into 
a gentle Hot-bed, in order to pro- 
mote their taking Root, it being 
iomewhat difficult in rooting after it 
is removed ; and this will promote 
its flowering, provided you do not 
draw it too much : and by this means 
alfo you may propagate the Plant ; 
for, when it has made pretty ftrong 
Shoots, if you lay them down, and 
apply a gentle Warmth to the Pots, 
they will pulh out Roots in two or 
three Months time fit for transplant- 
ing, which if done before the cold 
Weather conies on in Autumn, they 
will be fettled fo as to endure the 
Winter. 

The Seeds of this Plant are many 
times brought over from America 
(where the Plant grows in great Plen- 
ty), which, when obtained, may be 
fown in a moderate Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and treated as was before di- 
ieficd for the common Sort, with 
this Difference ; *vitc. That this, be- 
ing core tender, mould not be ex- 
posed to the open Air fo foon; and, 
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in Winter, the Pots mould be plung- 
ed into an old Bed of Tanners Barley 
which has loft moll of its Heat, and 
it mould be covered with Glafies and 
Mats in very bad Weather; bur, 
when it is mild, they mould have as 
much open Air as poffiblc; you muft 
alfo obferve, not to give them much 
Water in Winter. 

The fifth Sort dies to the Ground 
every Year, as the laft, and rifes 
again the fucceeding Spring : this is 
very hardy, enduring our fevereft 
Cold in the open Ground; and in - 
creafes very raft by its fpreading 
Roots ; but this feldom produces 
J* lowers with us, and when it cloth, 
they are fo fmall and ill-colour'd, 
that it fcarce defer ves a Place in a 
Garden, except for adding to the 
Variety. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant 
with us, and requires to be raifed 
upon an Hot bed ; the Seeds of this 
(hould be fown in February with 
Amaranthus's; &c. And when the 
Plants are come up; they Ihould be 
tranfplanted fingly into fmall Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a frelh Hot- bed, to bring them 
forward ; and in a Month's time after 
(when the Bed will begin to lofe its 
Heat) you mould prepare a freih 
Hot-bed; then (hake the Plants out 
of the fmall Pots, and put them intd 
larger, being careful not to break 
too much of the Earth from the 
Roots, plunging the Pots into the 
new Bed, in which Place they may 
remain a Month longer, obferving to 
water them as they mail require, as 
alfo to give them Air in proportion 
to the Heat of the Weather, when 
you may remove them into the Stove, 
where they may be protected from 
the Cold of the Nights, and great 
Rains ; in which Situation they will 
produce great Numbers of Flowers^ 
and ripen their Seeds pcrfeclly wd>< 
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In Autumn they decay as foon as Hood, which gave Occauon for the 

they have perfected their Fruit. Name of Love in a Mijl. This Em- 

The feventh Sort is fomewhat like palement continues, and afterward 

the fixth, but differs therefrom in the iurrounds the Fruit. 
Shape of its Leaves, which, in the The eighth Sort is a durable Plant, 

fixth Sort, are large and narrow, but, growing woody, and is more arbo- 

in the feventh, broad and angular, refcent than any other Species of 

approaching to the Shape of the this Plant which I have yet feen. The 

white Briony, and are rougher, and Seeds of this are often brought over 

of a ftronger Scent : the Flowers alfo from Barbados, where it is cultivated 

of this are ilrip'd in the Middle with in the Gardens for theGoodnefs of 

Purple, whereas the others are all its Fruit, altho* the Flowers (which 

white; nor doth this Plant often pro- are 6ner than thofe of the common 

duce its Flowers the firft Year with Sort) render it worthy of a Place in 

us, but mull be preferved in a warm a. good Garden, had the Plant no 

Stove thro 1 the Winter ; and the fol- other good (Qualities to recommend 

lowingSummeritwill produce Flow- it. 

ers, and perfect its Seeds. This Plant may be raifed by fow- 

This Plant muft be fown on an ing the Seeds upon an Hot bed, as 

Hot bed in the Spring, and managed was directed for the two other Sorts ; 

as was directed for the laft, with this and muil be afterward tranfplanted 

Difference only ; viz. that as this into Pots, and managed in the fame 

feldom flowers the firfl Summer, fo manner ; but this never produces its 

thofe Plants which you intend to pre- Flowers until the fecond or third 

ferve thro' the Winter, (hould be Year after fowing: fo it muft be 

trained up to endure the open Air in carefully preferved in Winter in a 

the Summer, whereby they will be warm Stove with, other tender Plants, 

better able to live in Winter. which come from the fame Country : 

This is found in great Plenty in but, in the Summer, it fhould have 

many Places in the Weft where a good Share of free Air, especially 

the Inhabitants call it Love in a Mijl in warm Weather, tho' it will not 



inro England by that Name. Vert open Air. 
Plumier fays, That he found it in It may alfo be propagated by lay- 
great Plenty in the Hedge* in the ing down fome of its Branches in the 
Jfland of Marfrnict, where he ob- Spring, which, in two Months time, 
ferved the Flowers conflantiy open'd will ttrike Root, and may then be 
before the Rifing of the Sun, after tranfplanted into Pots, and managed 
which it feldom continued an Hour, as the old Plants. During the Sum- 
He alfo fays, That it continues flow- mer fcafon thefe Plants will require 
ering almoft throughout the whole to be plentifully watered (efpecially 
Year ; but that the Birds, Lizards, if they are kept warm) ; but in 
and Ants, are fo fond of this Fruit ? Winter they fhould not have too 
that it is very difficult to find them in- much Wet ; therefore you fhould 
tire when ripe. The Em palement of often refrelh them, but do not give 
this Flower is netted; and this being them much at each time. The Heat, 
ftretched out beyond the Petab, the in which they thrive beft in Winter, . 
Flowers feem to be covered with an is that marked Pimtnto, upon the 
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feotanfcat Thermometers; bat in 
Summer they will require a much 
greater Share of Warmth. 

I don't 6nd anyAurhors, who haye 
written on this Plant, mention its 
growing wild in any Parts of the 
Weft- India. Pert P turner fays, It 
is cultivated in Gardens, to cover 
.Arbours and Seats, for the Goodnefs 
of its Ft nit, which ripens in April 
or May, and is of a wonderful re- 
frefhing Nature ; arid is commonly 
«fcd in Fevers as a Cordial Syrup, in 
the ftead of Rob of Goofberries. 
The French call the Fruit of this 
Flint Potnmts He Li ant ; and the Eng- 
HJk, Water-lemon, as chiefly delight- 
. ifig to grow in a moift Soil. The 
blowers of this Plant have a very 
agreeable Scent, and are extremely 
beautiful. 

The ninth Sort alfo is an abiding 
FJant, but never becomes fo woody 
as tkt former : the Stalks are com- 
monly of a green herbaceous Co- 
lour, and triangular: the Leaves are 
broader an J fhorter, but not fo thick 
as thofe of the former, and of a 
livelier green Colour : the Flowers 
of this Kind arc very large, and of 
a fine red Colour, inclining to Pur- 
ple, and very fweet : the Fruit is 
about the Size of a middling Apple, 
and of an agreeable Flavour. 

This may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds or Layers, as the former Sort, 
arid muft be managed exactly in the 
fame manner ; lo that I fhall not re- 
peat here, but only obferve, that 
this will alfo grow from Cuttings, if 
planted in an I lot-bed during any of 
die Summer- months. 

Pert Plumitr obferv'd this Plant in 
the Me of 5/. Domivgo : it flowers 
there in April. 

The tcr.th Sort is very common in 
tnoft Parts of the Cartbbee I Hands. I 
have alfo received Seeds of it from 
the Babe ma I (bods, from which I 
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have raifed Plants of this Kind ihit 
have produced Flowers and Fruits ixi 
the Phync-garden at Chelfea. It re- 
quires much the fame Management 
as the two former Sorts, tho* I could 
never propagate this either by Cut- 
tings or Layers. It requires a great 
Share of Water, efpecially in the 
Summer- fea Ton, without which it 
will rarely flower ; but in Winter it 
muft have it more fparingly, tho' it 
will often require to be refrefhed. 
This delights in the fame Degree of 
Heat with the former. 

The Flowers of this Plant are very 
fmaH, and of ihort Duration; nor 
is there any great Beauty in the Plant* 
or any thing valuable in its Fruit, t6 
recommend it: however, it may have 
a Place in great Collections of Plants* 
to add to theVaricty. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts I 
have had come up in the Earth; 
which came from the Weft-lndin \ 
but I have not as yet feen their 
Flowers : thefe may be preferved in 
the fame manner as the former, but 
delight to grow in a moift Soil ; 
therefore muft be often refrefhed 
with Water. Neither of thefe pro- 
mifc to be of long Continuance, tho" 
lam apt to believe they may be pro- 
pagated by Layers. 

The thirteenth Sortisalfo a peren- 
nial Plant, which is very common idf 
divers Parts of the U''efl- Indies : the 
Flowers of this Kind are very fmall, 
and of a green im Colour, without 
Smell ; and the Fruit is of a fine 
purple Colour, when ripe. It require* 
the fame Management as the former* 
and may be propagated by laying 
down the Branches early in the 
Spring. 

The Seeds of the four laft men- 
tioned Sorts were fent from La ferd 
Crux, by the late Dr. HWLm Ho*f- 
toun : the fourteenth Sort is new* 
and has not been mentioned by an/ 
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botanic Writer, before tike Doctor. 
Since which rime, this and the fif- 
tenth Sort have been figured and de- 
icribed by Mr. Jotm Marty*, Pro- 
feflbr of Botany at Cambridge in his 
fourth and fifth Decades of rare 
Plants. Tbefe two Sdrts produce 
Very beautiful Flowers ; and the fif- 
teenth continues flowering near three 
Months, which renders it more va- 
luable. The other two Sortsj having 
little Beauty in their Flowers, are 
Only preferved by thofe who are cu- 
rious in the Study of Botany. Thefe 
Plants are tender, and require to be 
placed in a Bark-ftove \ where they 
Will climb to a great Height, and 
produce great Plenty of Flowers. 
There is now an Efpalier in a very 
large Stove in the Phyfic-garden, 
which is fixteen Feet high, and co- 
vered over with thefe Kinds of Paf- 
iion -flowers, which has a fine Effecl. 
But as the Plants will foon root thro 1 
thefe Pots into the Bark- bed, fo, if 
they are difturbed, it will greatly 
check their Growth ; therefore they 
fliould be permitted to remain in the 
Bark : or if, in the firft making of 
the Stove, a Border be taken out of 
the Pit (on the Back fide next the 
Flues) about two Feet Wide, which 
may be boarded up with ftrong Ship- 
plank, and this Border filled with 
Earth, into which thefe Plants may 
be planted ; they may remain feveral 
Years undifturbed in thefe Borders, 
and will make a fine Appearance. 
The Rcafon of my advifing this 
Border to be divided from the Bark- 
pit with Boards, rather than by a 
Brick wail, is, that the Heat of the 
Bark may more eaftly warm the Bor- 
den, which will be of great Service 
to the Plants. 

Thefe four Sorts may be propa- 
gated from Seeds, which mould be 
Town on an Hot- bed in the Spring, 
and treated in the (aroe manner as 

Vol. IL 



hath been directed for the eighth ana 
ninth Sorts. 

GRAPES. fV^Vitis. . . 
. GRASS. The Rnglijb Grafs 2a 
of fo good a Quality for Walks or 
Grafs-plats, that if thev be kept in 
good Order; they have that exquulte 
Beauty that they cannot come up to 
in France, and feveral other Coun- 
tries. 

But green Walks and green Plata 
are, for the mod part, not made bjr 
fowing the Grafs-feed < but by lay* 
ing Turfs : and indeed the Turfs 
from a fine Common or Ddwn are 
much preferable to fown Grafs. 

In fowing a fine green Plat; theri 
is a Difficulty in getting good Seed s 
it ought not to be fuch as it taken 
out of an Hay-ldft without Diftin- 
clion ; for that Seed is always mix- 
ed; fo that there will be many Sorta 
of Grafs, which will be rank, and 
the Stalks larger fo will never make 
a good Sward ; but, on the contrary, 
will come to nothing but Tufts of 
Weeds and Quick-grafs, very littles 
better than that Of the common 
Fields. 

If Walks or Plats be made by 
Sowing, the belt way is to procure 
the Seed from thofe Paftures where 
the Grafs is riaturally fine and clear, 
or clfe the Trouble of keeping it 
from fpiry and benty Grafs will be 
very great, and it will fcarce ever 
look handfome. 

In order to fow Grafs-feed, the 
Ground mull be firft dug or broken 
up with a Spade ; and when it has 
been drefled, and laid even, it ihuft 
be very finely raked! over, and all 
the Clods and Stones taken off, and 
covered over an Inch thick with good 
Mould to facilitate the Growth of 
the Seed : this being done, the Seed 
is to be fown pretty thick, that ie 
may come up clofe and (hort ; and 
it mud be raked oyer again to bury 
Co and 
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ind cover the Seed, that if the Wea- 
ther fhould happen to be windy, it 
may not be blown away. 

As to the Seafon of fowing Grafs, 
the latter End of Augufi is a good 
•time ; becaufe the Seed naturally re- 
quires nothing but MoiUure to make 
it grow : if it be not fown till the 
latter End of Febrvmry, or the Begin- 
ning of March, if theWeather proves 
dry, it will not fo foon make the 
Walks or Quarters green. It is alio 
belt to fow it in a mild Day, and in- 
clining to Rain ; for that, by finking 
down the Seed in the Earth, will 
caufe it to (hoot the fooner. But 
where Grafs is fown in Gardens, 
either for Lawns or Walks, there 
(hould always be a good Quantity of 
the white Trefoil or Duttb Clover 
fown with it ; for this will make a 
fine Turf much fooner than any 
•ther fown Graft ; and will continue 
a better Verdure than any of the 
grafs Tribe. 

After the Seed is well come up, 
and the Graft b very thick, and of 
a ber-'tiful Greer, it wilt require a 
conftant Care to keep it m Order ; 
this confifts in mowing the Grafs 
often ; for the oftener it is mowed, 
the thicker and hand footer it grows : 
it mull alfo be rolled with a Cylin- 
der or Roller of Wood, to level it 
as much as poflible. 

If Grafs be neglefted, k will run 
into Quick grafs and Weeds ; and if 
it does fo, there is no way to recover 
it, but either by fowing it, or lay- 
ing it over again, and that once in 
every two Years: but if the Ground 
be well cleared from the Roots of 
flrong Weed% and the Turf be taken 
from a fine level Common, it will 
continue handlomc for feveral Years, 
provided it be well kept. 

In order to keep Grafs-plats or 
Wa»ks haadfome, and in good Or- 



der, in Autumn you may fow fome 
frelh Seed over any Places that are 
not well filled, or where the Grafs 
is dead, to renew and furnifh them 
again : but there is nothing which 
improves Grafs fo much as conftant 
rolling and polling it, to deftroy 
Wormcafts, and thereby the Turf » 
rendered fire. 

It is a general Practice, when 
Turf is laid in Gardens, to cover the 
Surface of the G round under the 
Turf, either with Sand, or very 
poor Earth : the Oefign of this is to 
keep the Grafs fine, by preventing 
its growing too rank. This is pro- 
per enough for very rich Ground, 
but is not fo for fuch Land as is but 
middling or poor; for when this is 
praftifed in fuch Places, the Graf j 
will foon wear out, and^ecay in 
Patches. 

Whea Turf is taken from a Com- 
mon or Down, there mould be re- 
gard had to the Cleannefs of it, and 
not tox take. fuch as is full of Weeds ; 
for it will be a very tedious Piece of 
Work, to weed them out after the 
Turf is laid ; and unlefs this is done, 
the Graft will never appear hand- 
fome. 

Where Turf isdefigned to remain 
for Years without renewing, there 
(hould be Drefling laid upon it, every 
other- Year, either of very rotten 
Dung, or Afhcs; and where it can be 
eafily procured, very rotten Tan is 
a good DrefTmg for Grafs : butthefe 
Dreflings (hould be laid on early in 
Winter, that the Rain may walh 
them into the Ground, before the 
Drought of the Spring cornea on; 
otherwifethey will occafion the Grafs 
to burn, when the Warmth of Sum- 
mer begins. Where Grafs is fo dreff- 
ed, and kept well rolled and mow- 
ed, it may remain very beautiful 
Years : but where it is not 

dieOed, 
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cTrefled, or fed with Sheep, it will 
rarely continue handfome more than 
eight or ten Years.' 

GRAVEL and Grafs are natural- 
ly Ornaments to a Country-feat, and 
are the Glory of Jb&Englijb Gardens, 
and Things by which we excel all 
other Nations, as Frartcr, Holland, 
FUmd£rf 9 &c. 

There are different Sorts Of Gra- 
Vel ; but, for thofe whb can con- 
veniently have it, I approve of that 
Gravel on Black hgatb, as preferable 
tamoft that we have in England ; it 
confining of fmooth even Pebbles, 
which, when mixed with a due Quan- 
tity of Loam, will bind exceeding 
clofe, and look very beautiful, and 
continue handfome longer than any 
other Sort of Gravel, which I have 
yet Teen. 

Some recommend a Sort of Iron- 
mould Gravel, or Gravel with a lit- 
tle binding Loam among (I it, than 
which nothing, they fay, binds bet- 
ter when it is dry ; but in wet Wea- 
ther it is apt to flick to the Heels of 
one's Shoes, and will never appear 
handfome. 

Sometimes Loam is mixed with 
(Gravel that is over-fandy or (harp, 
Which mufi be very well blended to- 
gether, and let lie in Heaps ; after 
which it will bind like a Rock. 

There are many Kinds of Gravel 
Which do not bind; and thereby 
caufe a continual Trouble of rolling 
ko little or no Purpofe : as for fuch, 

If the Gravel be loofe Or Tandy, 
Vou fhould take one Load of flrong 
Loam, and two of Gravel, and fo 
call them well together. 

There are many different Opinidna 
about the Choice of Gravel : fome 
are for having the Gravel as white as 
potfioie | and in Order to make the 
Walks more fo, they roll them well 
with Stone- rollers* which are often 
hewn by the iViafons* that they may 



add a Whitcnefs to the Walks : bnt 
this readers it very troublefome to 
the Eyes, by reflecting the Rays of 
Light fo ftrongJy; therefore this 
fhould ever be avoided ; and fuch 
Gravel as will lie fmooth, and re- 
flect the lead, mould be preferred. 

Some fcreen the Gravel too fine j 
which is an Error : for if it be cafe 
into a round Heap, and the great 
Stones only raked off, it will be the 
better. 

Some are apt to lay Gravel walks 
too round ; but this is likewife an 
Error, becaufe they are not fo good 
. to walk upon, and, betides, it makes 
them look narrow : one Inch is 
enough in a Crown of five Feet ; and 
it will be fufficient, if a Walk be tea 
Feet wide, that it lies two Inches 
higher in the Middle than it does on 
each Side; if fifteen Feet, three 
Inches ; if twenty Feet, four ; and 
fo in proportion to thirty Feet; 
which is wider than any Walk in a 
Garden ought to be made. 

For the Depth of Gravel- walks, 
fix or eight Inches may do well 
enough j but a Foot Thicknefs will 
be fumcient for any ; but then there 
fhould always be a Depth of Rub- 
bifh laid under the Gravel, efpecially 
if the Ground is wet; in which Cafe 
there cannot be too much Care to fill 
the Bottom of the Walks with large 
Stones, Flints, Brick- rubbifh, or any 
other Materials, which can be beft 
procured ; which will drain off the 
Moiilure from the Gravel, and pre- 
vent its being poachy in wet Wea- 
ther. 

In the making of GraVel-walks, 
there muft be great regard had to the 
Level of the Ground, fo as to lay 
the Walks with eafy Defcents toward 
the low Parts of the Ground, that 
the Wet may be drained off eafily ; for 
when this is omitted, the Water will 
lie upon the Walks a conftderable 
O o 2 time 
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time after hard Rains, which will 
render them unfit for Ufe, efpecially 
where the Ground is naturally wet or 
ltroog : but where the Ground is 
level, and there are no Declivities to 
carry off the Wet, it will be proper 
to have Sink-ftoncs laid by the Sides 
of the Walks, at convenient Di- 
ttances, to let off the Wet; and 
where the Ground is naturally dry, 
that the Water will foon foak away, 
the Drains from the Sink flones may 
be contrived fo as to convey the Wa- 
ter in Seflpools, from which the Wa- 
ter will foak away in a fhort time : 
but in wet Land, there (hould be un- 
der-ground Drains, to convey the 
Wet off, either into Ponds, Ditches, 
or the nearert Place to receive it ; for 
where this is not well provided for, 
the Walks will never be fo handfome, 
Or ufefol. 

The Month of March is the pro- 
percft Time for laying Gravel: it is 
not prudent to do it fooner, or to 
lay Walks in any of the Winter- 
months before that time. 

Some indeed turn up Gravel -walks 
in Ridges in December, in order to 
kill the Weeds : but this is very 
wrong ; for befides that it deprives 
them of the Benefit of them all the 
Winter, it docs not anfwer the End 
for which it is done, but rather the 
contrary ; for tho* it does kill the 
Weeds for the prefent, yet it adds a 
Fertility to them, as to the great 
future Increafe of both them and 
Grafs. 

If conftant rolling them after the 
Rains and Froil will not effectual ly 
kill the Weeds and Mofs, you (hould 
torn the Walks in March, and lay 
them down at the fame time. 

In order to deitrov Worms that 

0 

fpoil the Beauty of Gravel or Grafs- 
walks, feme recommend the warn- 
ing them well with Water, in which 
'W alnuc-ucc-kaves have been ileep- 
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ed, and made very bitter, ef pedal fy 
thofePlaces moil annoyed with them j 
and this, they fay, as foon as it 
reaches them, will make them come 
out haftily, fo that they may be ga- 
thered : but if,' in the firft laying of 
the Walks, there is a good Bed of 
Lime-rubbiOi laid in the Bottom, it 
is the mod effectual Method to keep 
out the Worms ; for they don't care 
to harbour near Lime. 

GREEN HOUSE, or Conferva, 
tory. 

As of late Years there have been? 
great (Quantities of curious Exotic 
Plants introduced into the EngJtJb 
Gardens, fo the Number of Green- 
houfes or Confervatories has in- 
creafed ; and not only a greater Skill 
in the Management and Ordering of 
thefe Plants has increased therewith, 
but alfo x greater Knowlege of the 
Structure and Contrivance of thefe 
Places, fo as to render them both 
ufeful and ornamental, hath been 
acquired % and fince there are many 
Particulars to be obferved in the 
(Jonftruftion of thefe Houfes, where* 
by they will be greatly improved, I 
thought it neceflary not only to give 
the beft Inftru&ions for this I was 
capable of, but alfo to give a Defign 
of one in the manner 1 choofe to eredl 
it, upon the annexed Copper-plate. 

As to the Length of thefe Houfes, 
that mud be proportioned to theN um- 
ber of Plants they are to contain, or 
the Fancy of the Owner 9 but their 
Depth (hould never be greater than 
their Height in the Clear ; which in 
fmall or middling Houfes may be fix- 
teen or eighteen Feet ; but for large 
ones, from twenty to twenty-four 
Feet, is a good Proportion ; for if 
the Green-houfe is long, and too nar- 
row, it will have a bad Appearance 
both within and without ; nor will it 
contain fo many Plants, if proper 
room be allowed for pa fling in Front, 

and 
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and on the Backfide, of the Stands, 
on wbicn the Plants are placed : and 
on the other hand, if the Depth of 
the Green-houfe is more than twenty- 
four Feet, there mult be more Rows 
of Plants placed to fill the Houfe, 
than can with Convcniency be reach- 
ed in Watering and Cleaning ; nor 
areHoofes of too great Depth fo 
proper for keeping of Plants, as 
thote of moderate Size. 

The Windows in Front mould 
extend from about one Foot and an 
half above the Pavement, to within 
the fame Diftance of the Cieling, 
which will admit of a Cornice round 
the Building, over the Heads of the 
Windows. As it is neceflary to have 
thefe Windows fo long, it will be 
impoflible to make them in propor- 
tion as to their Breadth ; for if in the 
largeft Buildings the Safhes are more 
than feven, or feven and an half 
Feet broad, they will be fo heavy, 
and troublefome to move up and 
down, as to render it very difficult 
for one Perfon to perform ; befides, 
their Weight will occafton their foon 
decaying. There is alfo another In- 
convenience in having the Windows 
too broad ; which is, that of ruing 
proper Shutters to them, in fuch a 
manner, as that they may fall back 
dofe to the Piers, fo as not to be in- 
commodious ; or, when open, to 
obftruft any Part of the Rays of 
light from reaching the Plants.The 
Piers between thefe Windows mould 
be as narrow as poflible to fupport 
the Building; for which Reafon I 
fiwaW chooie to have them of Stone, 
or of hard well-burnt Bricks for if 
they are built with fine-rubb'd Bricks, 
thofe are generally fo foft, that the 
Piers will require to be made thicker, 
and the Building will not be fo fub- 
ftantialf efpecially if you have any 
Rooms over theGreen-houfe: which 
» what I would always advife, as be- 
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ing of great Ufe to keep the Froft 
out in very hard Winters. If thefe 
Piers are made of Stone, I would 
advife them to be two Feet and am 
half broad in Front, and (loped off 
backward to about eighteen Inches ; 
whereby the Rays of the Sun will not 
be taken off or obflruaed by the Cor- • 
ners of the Piers; which would hap- 
pen, if they were fquare : but if they 
axe built with Bricks, it will be pro- 
per to make them three Feet broad 
in Front, otherwife they will be too 
weak to fupport the Building : thefe 
1 would alfo advife to be Hoped off 
in the manner directed for the Stone. 

At the Back of the Green-houfe 
there may be erefted an Houfe for 
Tools, and many other Purpofes; 
which will be extremely ufeful, and 
alfo prevent the Froft from entering 
the Houfe that Way; fo that the 
Wall between thefe need not be more 
than two Bricks and an half inThick- 
nefs ; whereas, were it quite expos'd 
behind, it (hould be at leaft three 
Bricks in Thicknefs: and by this 
Contrivance, if you are willing to 
make an handfome Building, and to 
have a noble Room over the Green- 
houfe, you may extend the Room 
over the Tool-houfe, and carry up 
the Stair-cafe in the Back, fo as not 
to be feen in the Green-houfe ; and 
hereby you may have a Room twen- 
ty-five or thirty Feet in Width, and 
of a proportionable Length: and 
under this Stair-cafe there mould be 
a private Door into the Green-houfe, 
at which the Gardener may enter in 
hard frofty Weather, when it will 
not be fafe to open any of the Glaffcs 
in the front.' The Floor of the 
Green-houfe, which mould be laid 
either with Stone, or broad Tiles, 
according to the Fancy of the Owner 
(but if it is laid with Stone, the Bre- 
men Squares are the bed, as being 
porous ; fo will not deuin the Moiit. 
O o 3 w\ 
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XLtt\ muft be rsuYd two Feet above wilibe noNeceflity to make anyFirea 

the Surface of the Ground whereon in them for two or three Yean to- 

theHoufe is placed; which, in dry gcther, as, when the Winters provq 

Ground, will be furacient : but if mild, there will not, yet in rery 

the Situation be moid and fpringy, hard Winters they will be extremely 

and thereby fubjeft to Damps, it ufcful, to keep out the Froll ; which 

ihould be rais'd at lead three Feet cannot be effected any other Way, 

above the Surface: and if toe Whole but with great Trouble and Dim- 

is arched witr. low Brick Arches, un- culty. 

der the Floor, it will be of great Scr- Withinfide of the Windows, in, 

vice in preventing the Damps rifing Front of the Green-boufe, yon 

\n Winter, which are often very hart- Ihould have good ftrong Shutters, 

ful tp the Plants, efpccially in great which fhould be made with Hinges, 

Thaws, when the Air is often too to fold back, that they may fall 

cold to be admitted into the Houfe, back quite clofe to the Piers, that 

to take off ' the Damps. Under the the Rays of the Sun may not be ob* 

Floor, about two Feet from the uruaed thereby. Thele Shutters 

Front, I would advife a Flue of need not to be above an loch and 

about one Foot in Width, and two an half thick, or little more; Which^ 

fceet deep, to be carried the whole if made to join clofe, will be fuffi- 

Lrngth of' the Houfe, which may be cjent to keep out our common Froft ; 

returned along the Back- parr, and and when the Weather is fo cold as 

be carried up in proper Funnels ad- to endanger the freezingin theHoufe, 

joining to the Tool houfe, by which it is but making a Fife in your 

the Smoke may pafc off. The Fire- Flue, which will effectually prevent 

place may be contrived at one End it : and without this £onvenicncy it 

of the Houfe ; and the Door at will be very troublefome, as I have* 

which the Fuel is, put in, as ajfo the often feen, where Peribns have been 

AuVgratc, may be contrived to open obliged to nail Mats before tbeir 

anto the, TTtol -houfe} fo that it may Windows, or to fluff the hollow 

be quite hxi Uom the Sight, and be Space between the Shutter; and the 

in the Dry ; and the Fuel may be Glafs with Straw ; which, when 

laid in .he fame Place, whereby it done, is commonly fuffered to re- 

wiil always be ready for Uic. main till the Froft goes away i which, 

I fuppofe many People will be if it fliould continue very long, the 

furprifed to fee me dired the making keeping the Green-houfe clofely (hut 

of FJi? under a Green-houfe, which, up, will prove very injurious to thp 

nave been diluted fo long, and by Plants: and as it frequently happens, 

rood People thought of ill Confe- that we have an Hour or two of the 

cjuence ; as indeed they have often Sun- (hint in the Middle of the Day, 

proved, when under the Di reel ion in continued Frofts, which is of great 

of unflcilful Managers ; who have Service to Plants, when they can en* 

thought it necelfary, whenever the joy the Rays thereof through the 

Weather was cold, to make Fires Glaifes ; fo, when there is nothing 

therein. But however injurious Flues more to do than to open the Shut* 

have been under fuch Management, ters, which may be performed in a 

yet when Ikilfully managed, they very fliort time, and as foon frW 

are of very great Service : for tho* again when the Sun is clouded, the 

perhaps it may happen, that there Plants may have the Benefit thereof 

when- 
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whenever it appears; whereas, where 
there is fo much Trouble to uncover, 
and as much to cover again, it would 
take up the whole Time in uncover- 
ing and (hutting them up, and there- 
by the Advantage of the Sun's In- 
fluence would be loll. Bolides, where 
there is To much Trouble required to 
keep out the Froft, it will be a great 
Chance if it be not neglected by the 
Gardener : for if he be not as fond 
of preferving his Plants, and as much 
in love with them, as his Mailer, 
this Labour will be thought too great 
by him ; and if he takes the Pains 
to cover the Glafles up with Mats. 
&c. he will not care to take them 
away again until the Weather alters ; 
fo that the Plants will be (hut up clofe 
during the whole Continuance of the 
Froit. 

There are fome People who com* 
xnonly make ufe of Pots filled with 
Charcoal to fet in their Green- houfe 
in very fevere Frofts ; but this is 
very dangerous to the Pcrfons who 
attend thefe Fires; and I have often 
known they have been almoft fuffo- 
cated therewith; and at the fame 
time they are very injurious to the 
Plants: nor is the Trouble of attend- 
ing upon thefe fmall ; and the many 
Hazards to which the Ufe of thefe 
Fires is liable, have juftly brought 
them into Difufe with all (kilfui Per- 
fons ; and as the Contrivance of 
Flues, and of the Fires, are but fmall 
Charges, they are much to be pre- 
ferred to any other Method for 
warming the Air of the Houfe. 

The Back- part of the Houfe 
fbould be either laid over with Stucco, 
or plaftered with Morter, and white- 
warned ; for otherwife the Air in fe- 
vere Froft will penetrate through the 
Walls, especially when the Froft is 
attended with a ftrongWind ; which 
is often the Cafe in the molt fevere 
Winters. Thefe are feme Perfons 



who arc at the Expenee of wainfcot- 
ing their Green- houfes ; but when 
this is done, it is proper to plafter 
theWalls with Lime and Hair behind 
the Wainfcor, to keep out the Cold ; 
and when they are lined with Wain- 
fcot, they (hould be painted white, 
as mould the Cieling, and every Part 
withinfide of the Houfe : for this re- 
flects the Rays of Light in a much 
greater Quantity than any other Co- 
lour, and is of fignal Service to 
Plants, efpecially in the Winter, 
when the Houfe is pretty much 
clofed, and but a fmall Share of 
Light is admitted through the Win. 
dows : for at fuch times I have ob- 

■ 

ferved, that in fome Green houfes 
which have been painted black, or 
of a dark Colour, the Plants have 
caft mod of their Leaves. 

Where Green-houfes are built In 
fuch Places as will not admit of 
Rooms over them ; or the Perfon is 
unwilling to be at the Expenee of 
fuch Buildings, there muft be Care 
taken to keep out the Froft from en- 
tering through the Roof. To pre- 
vent which, it will be very proper 
tohaveaThicknefs of Reeds, Heath* 
or Furz, laid between the Cieling 
and the Tiles: in the doing of which 
there muft be Care taken in framing 
the Joifts, fo as to fupport thefe, that 
their Weight may not lie upon the 
Cieling-joifts, and endanger it : for 
thefe fhould be laid a Foot thick 
at leaft, and as fmooth as poiTible, 
and fattened down well with Laths, 
to prevent their rifing; and then 
covered over with a Coat of Lime 
and Hair, which will keep out the 
Air, and alfo prevent Mice, and 
other Vermin, from harbouring in 
them ; which, if left uncovered, they 
would certainly do. For want of this 
Precaution, there are many Green- 
houfes built, which will not keep 
out the Froft in hard Winters; and 
O o 4 thi s 
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this !s many tiroes attributed tp the 
piaffes in Front admitting the Cold, 
when theFaolt is in the Roof: for 
where there is only the Covering 
either of Tiles pr Slates, and the 
Cieling, every fevere Froft will pene- 
trate through them. 

In this Green houfe you mould 
JiaveTrufleb, which may be moved 
out and into the Houfe; upon which 
you mould fix Rows of rlanks, fo 
as to place the Pots or Tubs of Plants 
in regular Rows one above another, 
whereby the Heads of the Plants 
jnay be fo fituated as not to interfere 
^yith each pther. The loweft Row 
of Plants, which fhould be the for- 
warded towards the Windows, fhould 
be placed about four Feet therefrom, 
that there may be a convenient 
Breadth left next the Glaffes to walk 
in Front : and the Rows of Plants 
ihould rife gradually from the firft, 
in fuch a manner, that the Heads of 
{he fecond Row ihould be intirely 
advanced above the rirft, the Stems 
only being hid thereby : and at the 
Backfide of the Houfe there mould 
be allowed a Space of at Icaft five 
Feet, for the Conveniency of water- 
ing the Plants ; as alio to admit of a 
Currmt of Air round them, that the 
Damps, occafioned by the Perfora- 
tion of the Plants, may be the better 
diffipatcd; which, by being pent 
).i too clofely, often pccafions a 
Mouldinefs upon the tender Shoots 
and Leaves; and when the Houfe is 
clofe (hut up, this ftagnating rancid 
Vapour is often very dellructive to 
the Plants : for which Reafon alfo 
you mould never croud them too 
clofe to each other ; nor fhould you 
ever place Sedums, Euphorbiums, 
Torch-thi files, and other tender fuc- 
culenc Plants, amongft Oranges, 
Myrtle?, and other eyer-greenTrees ; 
for, by an Experiment which I made 
Anno 1729. I found that a Seduro. 
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placed in a Green -houfe among fuch 
Trees, almoft daily increafed it? 
Weight, although there was noWa- 
ter given to it the whole time : which 
Increafe of Weight was owing to 
the Moifture imbibed from the Air, 
which, being replete with the rancid 
Vapours perfpired from the other 
Plants, occafioned theLeaves to grow 
pale, and in a (hort time they de- 
cayed, and dropped off : which I have 
often obferved has been the Cafe 
vvith many other fucculcnt Plants, 
when placed in thofe Houfes which 
were filled with many Sorts of ever- 
green Trees, that required to \k fre- 
quently watered. 

Therefore, tp avoid the Incon- 
venience which attends the placing 
of Plants of very different Nature^ 
in the fame Houfe, it will be very 
proper to have two Wings added to 
the main Green houfe : ' which, if 
placed in the manner exprefTed in 
the annexed Plan, will greafly add to 
the Beauty of the Building, and alfo 
collect a greater Share of Heat. In 
this Plan the Green-houfe is placed 
exactly fronting the South ; and one 
of the Wings faces the South- ea ft, 
and the other the South-weft : fo that 
from the time of the Suns firft Ap- 
pearance upon any Part of the Build- 
ing, until it goes off at Night, it is 
cpnftantly reflected from one Part to 
the other; and the cold Winds are 
alfo kept off from the Front of the 
main Green -houfe hereby : and in 
the A rea of this Place you may con- 
trive to place many of the mo ft 
tender Exotic Plants, which will bear 
to be expo fed in the Summer-feafon : 
and in the Spring, before the Wea- 
ther will permit you to fet out the? 
Plants, the Eeds and Borders of this 
Area may be full of Anemonies, Ra- 
nunculus's, early Tulips, &c. which 
will be paft flowering, and the Roots 
fit -to take out of the Ground, by the 

tunc 
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tiqoe you carry out the Plants ; which 
will reader this Place very agreeable 
during the Spring-feafon that the 
Flowers are blown ; and here you 
may walk and divert yourfclf in a 
fine Day* when, perhaps, the Air in 
mo ft other Parts of the Garden will 
be too cold for Rerfons nQt much 
ufed thereto, to take Pleafure in be- 
ing out of the Houfe. 

in the Centre of this Area may be 
contrived a fmall Bafon for Water, 
which will be very convenient for 
watering of Plants, and add much 
to the Beauty of the Place : betides, 
t,he Water, being thus fituated, will 
be foftened by the Heat which will 
be reflected from the Glaflcs upon 
U; whereby it will be rendered 
much better than raw cold Water 
for thefe tender Plants. 

The two Wings of the Building 
Jhould be contrived fo as to maintain 
Plants of different Degrees of Hardi- 
ness ; which rouft be effected by the 
Situation and Extent of the Fire- 
place, and the Manner of conduct- 
ing the Flues ; a particular Account 
pf which will be exhibited under the 
Article of S touts. But I would here 
obferve, that the W#ng facing die 
South-call mould always be prefer- 
red for the waxmeft Stove; its Situa- 
tion being fuch, as that the Sun, 
upon its firft Appearance in the 
Morning, mines directly upon the 
Glafles i which is of great Service 
in warming the Air of the Houfe, 
and adding Life to the Plants, after 
having been fhut up during the lpng 
Nights in the Winter-feafqn. .Thefe 
Wings, being, in the Draught an- 
nexed, allowed fixty Feet in Length, 
may be divided in the Middle by 
Partitions of Glafs, with Glafs-doors 
to pafs from one to the other. To 
each of thefe there (hould be a Fire- 
place, with Flues carried up againll 
the Back-wall, through which the 
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Smoke (hould be made to pafs, as 
many times the Length of ihe Houfe, 
as the Height will admit of the 
Number of Flues: for the longer 
the Smoke is in pawng, the more 
Heat will be given to the Houfe, 
with a lefs Quantity of Fuel : which 
is an Article worth Confideration, 
efpecially where Fuel is dear. By 
this Contrivance, you may keep 
fuch Plants as require the fame De? 
gree of Heat in one Part of the 
Houfe, and thofe which will thrive 
in a much lefs Warmth in the other 
Part i but this will be more fully 
explained under the Article of 
Stoves. 

The other Wing of the Houfe, 
facing the South weft, may alfo be 
divided in the fame manner, and 
Flues carried through both Parts, 
which may be ufed according to the 
Seafons, or the particular Sorts of 
Plants which are placet) therein : fo 
that here will be four Divifions in 
the Wings, each of which may be 
kept up to a different Degree of 
Warmth ; which, together with the 
Green -houfe, will be fufficient to 
maintain Plants, from all the feveral 
Countries of the World : and with- 
out having thefe feveral Degrees of 
Warmth, it will be irnpoflible to 
prefcrve the various Kinds of Plants 
from the feveral Parts of Africa and 
America, which are annually intro- 
duced into the Englijb Gardens: foe 
when Plants from very different 
Countries are placed in the fame 
Houfe, fome are deftroyed for want 
of Heat, while others are forced 
and fpoiled \>y too much of it ; and 
this i& often the Cafe in many Places, 
where there are large Collections of 
Plants. 

In the building thefe Wings, if 
there are not Sheds running behind 
them, their whole Length, the Walls 
fco^kl be two Bricks and an half 

thick* 
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t>kk ; and if they arc more, it will 
be better; becaufe, where theWalls 
are thin, and cxpofcd to the open 
Air, tVe Cold will penetrate them; 
and when the Fires are made, the 
Heat will come out through the 
Walls ; fo that it will require a 
larger Quantity of Fuel, to main- 
tain a proper Temperature of 
Warmth in the Houfe. The Back- 
part of thefe Houfes, having (loping 
JRoofs, which are covered either 
with Tiles or Slates, (hould alfo be 
lined with Reeds, fcfr. under the 
Covering, as is before directed for 
the Green-houfe ; which will keep 
out the cold Air, and fave a great 
JExpence of Fuel : for the clofer and 
Houfes are built, and 
the Glafles of the Slope, as alfo in 
Front, well guarded by Shutters or 
Reeds in hard Froft, the lefs Fuel 
will be required to warm the Houfes ; 

that the firft Expence in building 
thefe Houfes properly, will be the 
cheapeft, when the after Expence of 
Fires is taken into Confideration. 

The (loping Glades of thefe 
Houfes fhould be made to Hide, and 
take off; fo that they may be drawn 
down more or lefs, in warm Wea- 
ther, to admit Air to the Plants; 
and the upright Ghfles in Front 
may be fo contrived, as that every 
other may open as Doors upon 
Hinges; and the alternate Glafles 
may be divided into two : the Up- 
per-part of each fhould be contrived 
fo as to be drawn down like Saflies; 
fothat either of thefe may be ufed 
to admit Air, fn a greater or lefs 
Quantity, according as there may be 
Occafton. 

Bat, betide* the Confervatories 
here mentioned, it will be proper to 
have a deep Hot-bed-frame, fuch as 
is- commonly nfed to raife large An- 
nuals in the Spring % K into which ma'y 
be fet Pots of fuch Plants as come 
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from Carolina, Virginia, &c. while 
the Plants are too (mall to plant in 
the open Air ; as alfo many other 
Sorts from Spain, Sec. which require 
only to be fcreened from the Vio- 
lence of Frofis, and (hould have as 
much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather ; which can be no better 
effected than in one of thefe Frames, 
where the Glaflc* may be taken oflf 
every Day when the Weather will 
permit, and put on every Night ; 
and in hard Frofts the Glafles may 
be covered with Mat% Straw, Peas- 
haulm, or the like, lo as to prevent 
the ^roir from entering the Pots to 
freeze the Roots of the Plants, which 
is what will, many times, utterly 
deftroy them ; though a (light Froft 
pinching the Leaves or Shoots very 
feldom does them much Harm : if 
thefe are funk a Foot or more below 
the Surface of the Groond, they will 
be the better, provided the Ground 
is dry ; otherwife they muft be 
wholly above-ground : the Sides of 
th>s Frame (hould be built with Brick, 
with a Curb of Wood laid round on 
the Top of the Wall, into which the 
Gutters, on which the Glafles Aide, 
may be laid : the back Wall of this 
Frame may be four Feet high, and 
the Front one Foot and an half ; 
the Width about fix Feet, and the 
Length in proportion to the Num-r 
ber of Plants. 
GREWIA. 

This Genus of Plants was con* 
flituted by Dr. tinnsus, who gave it 
this Name, in Honour to Dr. Grrw 9 
F. R. S. who publifhcd a curioua 
Book of the Anatomy of Plants. 
The CJjara&irs are ; 

The Empafement of the flower if 
erntpo/cd of fi*ve thick fpearfbaped 
£^ «? 'f, nv hi ch at e coloured nvithtp .* 
th- h'(^-> rr has fite Lea*vcs of the fane 
Shape fth thofe of the h mpulement \ 
but are fmalUr : in the .Centre of the 

flvwer 
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Firmer is Jituated the Poinial, Jhaped 

like a Column , having f*ve Angles or 
Borders ; and is attended by many 
Stamina; which are inferted into the 
Column, at their Baft, and art f retch- 
ed met to the Length if tht Pttals : the 
Point al afterward changes to a fauare 
Fruit, having four Qells, eath con- 
taining a roundijh Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in the Englijh Gardens ; 

Grew i a corotlis acutis. Lin. Hart. 
Cliff. Grewia with pointed Flower- 
heaves. 

This Plant has been long preferv- 
ed in many curious Gardens, both 
in England and Holland ; and is fi- 
gured by Dr. Plukenet, by the Title 
of Vlmi folia arbor Africana bat" 
cif era, fori bus purpureis ; but by Dr. 
Boerbaawe it was fuppofed to be one 
of Father Plumier 1 * American Plants, 
intituled Guidonia ulmi foliis, fore 
rofeo : but the Characters of this do 
not at all agree with thofc of the 
Guidonia ; that particular Species of 
the Genus being in the Royal Gar- 
den at Puris, which is extremely 
different from this: we nave no 
Englifo Name for it. 

This will grow to the Height of 
trn or twelve Feet, and has a Stem 
and Branches very like thofe of the 
(m all-leavM Elm \ the Baric being 
fmooth, and of the fame Colour as 
that of Elm when young : the Leaves 
arealfo very like thofc of the Elm, 
and fall off in Autumn : the Flowers 
are produced fingly, along the young 
Branches, from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a bright-pur- 
ple Colour ; thefe appear toward the 
End of July, and continue in Au- 
guft, and the Beginning of September ; 
but are never fuccceded by Fruit, in 
this Country. 

This may be propagated from 
Catlings or Layers : the Cuttings 
ibouid be taken eff, and planted in 
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March, before the Buds begin tQ 
fwell ; for they do not fucceed well 
after : they mould be planted im 
fmall Pots filled with loamy Earth ; 
and the Pots mould be plunged intq 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where, if they are duly wai- 
ter ed, and in the Middle of the Day 
fhaded from the Sun, they will have 
taken good Root in about two 
Months ; and may then be gradual- 
ly inured to bear the open Air ; into 
Which they mould be removed in 
June, and placed in a (heltered Si- 
tuation, where they may*remain till 
Autumn, when they mud be re- 
moved into the Green-houfe : the 
bed time to lay down the Layers of 
this Plant is in the Spring, before 
the Buds come out ; and thefe will 
be rooted by the fame time the, folr 
lowing Year, when they may be cut 
off from the old Plants, and planted 
each into a feparate Pot filled with a 
foft loamy Soil. 

The bell time to remove pr tranf- 
plant this Plant is, either in the 
Spring* juft before the Buds begin 
to fwell, or in Autumn, when the 
Leaves begin to drop; for in Sum- 
mer, when the Plants are in full 
Leaf, it will be very improper tQ 
difturb them. 

In Winter thefe Plants mould be 
placed in the Green-houfe ; for they 
are too tender to live abroad in Eng. 
land: but they mould have as much 
free Air as poffible in mild Weather; 
for they only require to be proteeV 
ed from Froft: and after thett 
Leaves are fallen, they will require 
very moderate Watering ; but in 
Summer they (hould be conftantly 
watered, and placed in a flickered 
Situation, with other hardy Green* 
houfe Plants, where they will add tq 
the Variety. 

GRONOVIA. 

The Nam* of this Genus was 
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given by the late Dr. Houfioun, in GROSSULARIA, The Goofe- 

Honour to Dr. Groneuius, a learned berry -tree. 

Botanift at Ley den. The Characters are ; 

The CbaraQers are ; TbeLeaves are laciniated, or jagged: 

The Empalement is of one Leaf, the whole Plant is fit with Prickles: 

mvbicb is cut into five Parts toward the Fruit grows fparfdly upon the 

the Top : the Flower hath five fmall Tree, having, for the moj? part, hat 

Petals, which are placed circularly, one Fruit upon a Footftalk, which is 

and expand in form of a Rofe ; and of an oval or globular Figure, con* 

Jit upon the Embryo ; which afterward taining many fmall Seeds fur rounded by 

becomes one naked winged Seed. a pulpy Sub/lance. 

We have but one Species of this The Species are ; 

Genus ; viz . I. Grossularia fimplici acin\> % 

Gronov i a fcandtnslappace*,pam* vcl fpinofa fylvrflris. C. £. P. The. 

pinea fronde. Houji. Climbing burry common Gootoerry. 

Gronovia, with Tendrils like the 2. Grossularja fpinofa fativa. 

Vine. C. B. P. The large manured Goofe- 

This Plant was difcovcred by the berry, 

late Dr. Houfioun at La r*era Crux. ; 3. Grossularia fmclu olfcure 

from whence he fent the Seeds to purpura fecute. Uuf. The red hairy 

Europe, which have fucceeded in Goofberry. 

many Gardens. It is an annual 4. Grossularja, five Uva crifpa 

Plant, which (ends forth many trail- alba maxima rotunda. Hort. Ed. 

jng Branches, like thofe of the Cu- The large white D utcbG 00 foerry . 

cumber, which are clofely fet with 5. Grossularia maxima Jub- 

broad green Leaves, in Shape like fiava oblonga. Hort. Ed. The large 

thofe* of the Vine; but they are Amber Goofberry. 

clofely covered with fmall Spines on 6. Grossularia fruclu rot undo 

both Sides, which iting like the Neu maxima virefcente. The large green 

tie; the Branches have many Ten- Goo/berry. 

drilsorClafpcrs, by which they faften 7. Grossularia fruBu rubro 

themfelves to whatever Plants they mojore. Boerb. Jnd. The large red 

grow near; and will rife to the Goolberry. 

Height of fix or eight Feet: the 8. Grossularia fpinofa fativa, 
Flowers are fmall, and of a grecnilh- foliis fax e f cent ibus. The yellow- 
yellow Colours fo make no great leav'd Goolberry. 
Appearance. 9. Grossularia fpinofa fativa, 
This, being a very tender Plant, foliis ex luteo vahegatis. The ltrip'd- 
muil be raifed on an Hot-bed early leav'd Goofberry, 
in the Spring, and afterward placed There are feveral other Varieties 
in the Bark-ilove, and treated in the of this Fruit, which have been ob- 
fame Way as the Momordica ; with tained from Seeds in divers Parts 
which Management it will produce of England, which differ either in 
ripe Seeds : but this, having neither the Shape or Colour of the Berries : 
yfe nor Beauty, is rarely cultivated but as thefe are only feminal Va- 
t>ut in Botanic Gardens, for the fake riations, it is needlefs, in this Placey 
cf Variety. to enumerate them, efpcrially fince 

tho 
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the Number of thefe will be in- 
crcafed continually from Seeds. 

Thefe are propagated either by 
Suckers taken from the old Plants, 
or by Cuttings ; the latter of which 
I prefer to the former, becaufe thofe 
Plants which are produced from 
Suckers are always more difpofed 
to flioot out a greater Number of 
Suckers from their Roots, than fuch 
as are raifed from Cuttings, which 
generally form much better Roots. 

The bell Seafon for planting thefe 
Cuttings is in Autumn, joft before 
their Leaves begin to fall ; observ- 
ing always to take the handfomeft 
Shoots, and from fuch Branches as 
generally produce the greateft Quan- 
tity of Fruit ; for if you take thofe 
which are produced from the Stem 
of the old Plants (which are com- 
monly very luxuriant), they will 
not be near Co fruitful as thofe taken 
from bearing Branches : thefe Cut- 
tings ihould be about fix or eight 
Inches long, and muft be planted in 
a Border of light Earth, expofed to 
the morning Sun, about fix Inches 
deep,obferving to water them gently, 
when the Weather proves dry, to 
facilitate their taking Root} and in 
the Summer, when they have put 
out, you ihould rub off all the un- 
der Shoots, leaving only the upper- 
moft or ftrongeft, which ihould be 
trained upright, to form a regular 
Stem. In O Sober following, thefe 
Plants will be fit to remove; at 
which time you ihould prepare an 
open Spot of freih Earth, which 
ihould be well dug, and clcanfed 
from all noxious Weeds, Roots, ls\. 
and being levelled, you mould pro- 
ceed to take up your Plants, trim- 
ming their Roots, and cutting off 
all lateral Branches; then plant 
them at three Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and one Foot afunder in 
ihe Rows, obfcrving to place fomc 
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ihort Sticks to the Plants, in oidei 
to train their Stems upright and re- 
gular. In this Place they may re- 
main one Year; being careful to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; as 
alfo to trim off all lateral Shoots 
which are produced below the Head 
of the Plant, fo that the Stem may 
be clear about a Foot in Height 
above the Surface of the Earth, 
which will be fnll enough : and as 
the Branches are produced common- 
ly very irregular in the Head, youj 
muft cut out fuch of tbem as crofs 
each other, or thin them where they 
are too clofe ; whereby the Head of 
the Plant will be open, and capable 
of admitting the Air freely into the 
Middle, which is of great Ufe to all 
Kinds of Fruits. 

After thefe Plants have remained 
in this Nurfery one Year, they will 
be fit to tranfplant to the Places 
where they are defigned to remain t 
for it is not fo well to let them grow 
in the Nurferies too large, which 
will occafion their Roots to be 
woody, whereby the removing of 
them will not only hazard the 
Growth of the Plants ; but fuch of 
them as may take very well, -will 
remain ftinted for two or three Years, 
before they will be able to recover 
their Check. The Soil in which 
thefe Plants thrive to the greateft 
Advantage, is a rich light fandy 
Earth; though they will do very 
well upon moift Soils, which are not 
too ftrong or moift, and in all Si- 
tuations : but where the Fruit is 
cultivated, in order to procure it in 
the greateft Perfection, they ihould 
never be planted in the Shade of 
other Trees, but muft have a free 
open Expofure : the Diftance they 
ought to be planted is eight Feet 
Row from Row, and fix Feet afunder 
in the Rowsj the beft Seafon for 
tranfplanting them is in O&ober^ 

when 
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when their Leaves begin to decty $ 
obferving, as was before directed, 
to ' pruae their Roots, and trim off 
all lateral Shoots, or fuch as crofs 
each other, Jhorteoing all long 
^^i*juxoJics ^ As ui^lI^c liic { Xc^d 
regular. 

In the pruning of thefe Shrubs, 
mofl People make ufe of Garden- 
fljeers, obferving only to cat the 
Head round, as is praftifed for Ever- 
greens, Uc. whereby the Branches 
become (o much crouded, that what 
Fruit is produced, never grOws to 
half the Size as it would do, were 
the Branches thinned, and pruned 
according to Art ; which fhould al- 
ways be done with a Pruning- knife, 
fhortenfng the ftrong Shoots to about 
ten Inches, and cutting out all thofe 
which grow irregular, and thinning 
the fruit-bearing Branches where 
they are too thick ; obferving always 
to cut behind a Leaf- bud : with this 
Management your Fruit will be 
near twice as large as thofe which 
are produced upon fuch Bufhes as 
are not thuf pruned, and the Shrubs 
Will continue inVigour much longer: 
but you muft obferve to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, and dig 
It ax leaft once a Year ; and every 
other Year vou mould bellow a 
little rotten Dung upon it, which 
will greatly improve the Fruit. 

It is a common Practice with the 
Gardeners near London y who have 
great Quantities of thefe Bufties, in 
order to fupply the Markets, to 
prune them toon after Michaelmas, 
and then to dig up the Ground be- 
tween the Rows, and plant it with 
Qoleworts for Spring Ufe, whereby 
their Ground is employed all the 
Winter, without prejudicing the 
Qoolberries; and in hard Winters 
theie Cole worts often cfcape, when 
thole which are planted in an open 
E^pofurc are all dcilro) ed \ and 



thefe are generally pulled up for U/e 
in February or March % fo that the 
Ground is clear before trie Goof- 
berries come out in the Spring ; 
which Is a Piece of Hulbandry well 
worth praftifmg where Ground is 
dear, or where Perfbns are confined 
for room. 

GROVES are the greateft Orna- 
ments to a Garden ; nor can a Gar- 
den be complete which has . not one 
or more of thefe. In fmall Gardens, 
there is fcarce room to admit of 
Groves of any Extent ; yet in thefe 
there fhould be at leaft one con- 
trived, which mould be as large as 
the Ground will allow it : and where 
thefe are fmall, there is more Skill 
required in the Difpofuion, to give 
them the Appearance of being larger 
than they really are. 

Groves have been in all Ages held 
in great Veneration : the antienC 
Ramans had a Sort of Groves near 
ievcraj or meir i em pies, wnicn were 

confecrated to fome God, and were 
called luci by Antifbrafis, a non /*> 
eetu/o, as being (hady and dark \ and 
thefe were dedicated to holy Ufes; 
being Places of Solitude and Retire- 
ment, and were never to be violated 
with the Ax. 

Thefe Groves are n6t only great 
Ornaments to Gardens, but are alfo 
the greateft Relief againft the vio- 
lent Heats of the Sun, affording 
Shade to walk under, in the hottcit 
Part of the Day, when the other 
Parts of the Garden are ufelels ; fo 
that every Garden is defective which 
has not Shade. 

Groves are of two Sorts j 
open and dofe Groves : Open 
Groves are fuch as have large (hady 
Trees, which Aland at fuch Diftances, 
as that their Branches mav approach 
fo near each other, as to prevent the 
Rays of the Sun from penetrating 
through them : but as fuch Trees are 

, a long 
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a long time in growing to a proper 

Skze tor affording a Snade ; fo where 
new Groves are planted, the Trees 
mult be placed doier together, in 
order to have Shade as Toon as poffi- 
blc: but in planting of thefc Groves 
it is much the bett Way to difpofe 
all the Trees irregularly, which will 
give them a greater Magnificence, 
and alfo form a Shade fooner, than 
when the Trees arc planted in Lines; 
for when the Sun mines between the 
Rows of Trees, as it muft do fome 
Part of the Day in Summer, the 
Walks between them will be expofed 
to the Heat, at fuch times,, until the 
Branches of thefe Trees meet ; 
whereas, in the irregular Plantations, 
the Trees intervene, and obftruct the 
direct Rays of the Sun. 

When a Perfon, who is to lay out 
a Garden, is fo happy as to rr.ee t 
with large full-grown Trees upon 
the Spot, they mould remain in- 
violate, if poffible } for it will be 
better to put up with many Incon- 
venieocies, than to deftroy thefe, 
which will require an Age to retrv ve ; 
' fo that nothing but that of offending 
the Habitation, by being lb near a* 
to occafion great Damps, mould 
tempt the cutting of them down. 

Moft of the Groves which have 
been planted either in England, or 
thofe celebrated Garden- in France , 
are only a few regular Lines of 
Trees ; many of which are Avenues 
to the Habitation, or lead to Ibme 
Building, or other Object : but thefc 
do not appear fo grand, as thofe 
which have been made in Woods, 
where the Trees have grown acci- 
dentally, and at irregular Diftances ; 
where the Tree* have large fpread- 
ing Heads, and arc left, at fuch 
Diftance as to permit the Grafs to 
grow under them, then they afford 
the greateft Pleafure ; for nothing is 
luore noble, than fine fpreading 



Trees, with large Stents, growing 
through Grafs, especially if the 
Grafs is well kept, and has a good 
Verdure; befides, inoft of thefe plant- 
ed Groves have generally a Gravel- 
walk, made in a llrait Line between 
them? which greatly offends the 
Sight of Pcrfons who have true 
Tatfe : therefore whenever a Gra- 
vel-walk is absolutely neceflary to 
be carried through thefe Groves, it 
will be much better to twift it about, 
according as the Trees naturally, 
ftand, than to attempt Regularity : 
but dry Walks under large Trees 
are not lb ufeful, as in open Places ; 
becaulc the dropping of the Trees 
will render thefe Walks ufelefs, after 
Rain, for a coniiderable time. 

Clote Groves have frequently 
large Trees Handing in them ; but 
the Ground is fiUc ; under thefe with 
Shrubs, or Uoderwood ; fo that the 
Walks which are made m them are 
private, and fcreened from Winds j 
whereby they are rendered agreeable 
for walking, at fuch times when the 
Air is too violent or cold for walk- 
ing in the more expofed Parts of the 
Garden. 

Thefe are. often contrived fo as to 
bound the open Groves, and fre- 
quently to hide the Walls, or other 
Inclofures of the Garden : and 
when they are properly laid out, 
with dry Walks winding through 
them, and on the Sides of thefe 
fweet-fmelling Shrubs and Flowers 
irregularly planted, they have a . 
charming Effect : for here a Perfon 
may walk in private fheltered from 
the Inclemency of cold or violent 
Winds ; and enjoy the greateft Sweets 
of the vegetable Kingdom : there- 
fore where it can be admitted, if 
they are continued round the whole 
Inclofure of the Garden, there will 
be a much greater Extent of Walk : 
and thefe Shrubs will appear the 

beft 
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beft Boundary, where thefe ire not Fruit growing in Bunches, 

£ne Profpecls to be gained. ly called Chigery Grape. 

Thefe clofe Groves are bf the The fecond Sort is very common 

French termed Bofquets, from the rn Jamaica, and all the Caribbee 

Italian Word Boftjuctto, which fig. f flands ; where it grows on the fandy 

nifies a little Wood: and in moft of Shores, from whence it had the 

the French Gardens there are many Name of Sea- fide Grapes, the Fruit 

of them planted ; but thefe are re- growing in a long flender Bunch, 

duced to regular Figures, as Ovals, This Fruit is commonly fold in the 

Triapgles, Squares, and Stars : but Markets in Barbados, where it U 

thefe have neither the Beauty or Ufe much eftecmed. i 

which thofe have that are made irre- The firft Sort is common at Grr- 

gularly, and whofe Walks are not thagena in New Spain, from whence 

Jhut up on each Side by Hedges, I received the Seeds ; which were 

which prevents the Eye from feeing collected by the late Dr. Willi am\ 

the Quarters ; and thefe want the Houftoun. 

Fragrancy of the Shrubs and Flow- The third Sort Was alfo difcover- 

ers, which are the great Delight of ed by the fame Gentleman at La 

thefe private Walks; add to this, Vera Cruz ; who fent the Seeds inttf 

the keeping of the Hedges in good England, from which feveral Plants' 

Order is attended with a great Ex- were raifed. Thefe two Sorts alfd 

pence ; which is a capital Thing to grow on the fandy Shores near the 

be confidered in the making, of Gar- Sea. 



Thefe Shrubs afually grow about 

GUAIABARA, Sea fide Grape, ten or twelve Feet high, and have 

nm/go P feveral Trunks arifing from the fame 

The Characlers are ; Root, fo that they appear like large 

It hath a Flower confining of fix Bulhes. The Fruit comes out from 

Leaves, which expand in form of a the Wings of the Leaves in long 

Rofe: in the Centre arifei the Pointal, flender Bunches, which are about 

which afterward becomes a pulpy the Size of an ordinary Raifin in the 

Fruit, inclefing one roundijb Stone ter- fecond Sort : but the firft and third 

minoting in a Point. Sorts produce very fmall Fruit, 

The Species are ; which are feldom gathered. The fief- 

i. Guaiabara. alia ratcmofa, cond Sort is figured in Lobels Hiftory 

foli is oblongis. Plum. Manuf. Sea- fide of Plants, under the Title of Pa- 

Grape, with oblong Leaves. pulus Novi Orbit, 

a. Guaiabara filiis rotundioni- All thefe Sorts are propagated by 

bus. Houft. The common Sea fide Seeds, which Ihould be fown in fmall 

Grape. Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 

3. Guaiabara alia raermofa, plunged into an Hot-bed of Tari- 
filiis latijfmis. Houfi. Sea fide Grape, ners Bark : in about a Month afrdr 
with very broad Leaves. whkrh, the Plants will appear above- 

4. Guaiabara filiis minoribus ground. When they are about two 
if longioribus, fruSu racemo/o mint- Inches high, they mull be ihakeh 
mo at ro- fur pur co. Houft, Sea fide out of the Pots, and feparated care- 
Grape, with fmaller and longer fully, planting each into a fmall Pot 
Leaves, and the leaft dark-purpk; filled with l^ht rich Earth # and then 

phing'fi 
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plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 2. Guaiacvm fare tcerulto fim- 
ierving to fcreen them from the Sun briato, fruttu tetragono. Plum. Lig- 
every Day, until they have taken num Vita;, with a blue fringed 
Root; after which time they mould Flower, and a four corner'd Fruit, 
have Air admitted to them every Thefe two Plants are Natives of 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth the hotted Parts of the Indies, 
of the Seafon, and the fcleat of the and are with great Difficulty tranf- 
Bed-in which they are placed ; they planted into England; for their Seeds 
muft alfo be frequently watered in ieldom rife with U5, unlds they arc 
hot Weather: in this Bed they may brought very frelh, and are fown 
remain till Michaelmas ; at which foon after they arrive : / have fome 
time they mould be removed into young Plants in the Phyfic garden, 
the Stove, and plunged into the which were railed from Seeds, Anna 
Tan. D uring the Winter -icafon, 1726. and have come on very well, 
they muft be kept very warm, and tho* they are naturally Plants of 
frequently refreflied with Water ; very flow Growth, 
but it mull not be given to them in Thefe Plants may be brought over 
large Quantities; but in Summer from America in any of the Summer- 
they Ihould have frelh Air admitted months, which is the fureit Method 
to them in warm Weather, and wa- to obtain them, their Seeds being 
tered more plentifully : but they very difficult to grow : but great 
mufl conftantly remain in the Stove ; Ca;e fhould be taken to tranfplant 
for they arc too tender to live in the them into a Tub or Box of Earth at 
open Air in this Country in the lead a Month before they are put oa 
warmett Seafon. Thefe Plants, hav- board the Ship, that they may be 
ing thick, ftrong, green Leaves, fettled in the Earth, and Charge 
make an agreeable Appearance in given to the Sailors not to over water 
the Stoves ; and it may be expefted them in their Pafiage ; which is 
to fee the Fruit brought to Perfection what hath deftroyed more Plants 
in fome* of the Stoves which have lent from abroad, than either the 
been lately erecled. Cold, or any other Accident or Ma- 

GUAJACANA. Vide Diofpy- nagement whatever, 
ros. When the Plants arrive, they 

GUAIACUM, Lignum Vitse> Ihould be immediately taken out of 
*'*lgo. the Tubs, prefcrving fome Earth 

The Characters are ; about their Roots, and planted into 

It bath pinnated Leaves: the Flower Pots filled with frelh rich Earth, 
confijis of federal Petals, which are and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form Tanners Hark, to facilitate their 
of aRofe: the Pointal of the Flwcr, making frelh Roots, that they may 
•which art/es from tht Centre of the be enabled to live thro' the Winter; 
Calyx, becomes a fl foy, roundi/b, Jlony for if they are not well rcctcd in 
fruit > or the flony Suds are Jut rounded the Earth before the cold Weather 
nmth a thin Pulp. comes on, it will be difficult to pre- 

The Species are ; ferve thein. 

1 Guaiacum flare ca*ruleo % frufiu In OSicbcr they mould bq removed 
fab rot undo. Plum. Lignum Vita?, into a warm Stove, where the Ther- 
or Wood of Life, with a biueFJower, mometer mould be kept up to twerty 
and roundilh Fxuic. Degrees above Temperate, is rrark'd 

Vol. II. P p oa 
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on the Botanical Thermometers ; 
and during the Winter-feafon they 
fhould be often reformed with Water : 
but it mould be given them very 
cautioufly ; for too much Moifture 
is very hurtful to thefe Plants. You 
fhould alfo carefully warn their 
Leaves, from time to time, to cleanfe 
them from Filth, which is very fub- 
je& to lodge upon the Surface there- 
of: and in Summer they fhould have 
a good Share of frefh Air, by open- 
ing the Glafles of the Stove ; but 
they mould never*be wholly expofed 
to the open Air, even in the hotted 
, Seafon, unlcfs for a (hurt time, in 
a gentle warm Shower of Rain, 
which will warn the Leaves, and 
gently refrelh them. 

The Wood of thefe Trees is fo 
hard, as to break the Tools in fell- 
ing them ; fo that it is feldom cut 
down for Fire wood, being very 
difficult to burn. 

But this Wood is of great Ufe 
to the Sugar- planters in America, 
for making of Wheels, Cogb for the 
Mills, l3c and it \* brought to 
rope, where Bowls, and many Uten- 
fils, are made of this Wood. 

GUAJAVA, TheGuiva. 
The Characters are i 

The Flowers, for the mofi part, 
covfifi of five Leaves , which are 
produced in a circahr Order, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe, having many 
Stamina, or Threads, furrcutiding the 
Ovary : the Ovary is of a long iu- 
hul us Figure, nvhieb hecomes aflfiy 
Fruit, crvwntd on the Top, and con- 
taining many final I hard Seeds. 
The Species arc ; 

i. Guajava alba dukit. 11. L. 
The white Guava. 

? . Guajava 'rubra act da, frudu 
rctiotdijri. 11. L. The red Guava. 

3. Guajava a I la, frnSlu par-vo 
odjmto. The fmall white fv/eet- 
fecnted Guava. 
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The firft and fecoud Sorts are 
frequently cultivated in America, for 
the Fruit ; which are reckoned 
among the good Fruits, of the 1 Hands : 
thefe produce Fruit about the Size 
and Shape of Medlars : the Flefh of 
the firft Sort is red, and that cf the 
fecond white ; the latter being 
fweeter than the former, which is 
auilcrc and aftringent, fomewhat 
like the Pomgranate : but whether 
thefe are fpecifically different, or 
both ariie from the lame Seeds, I 
cannot determine. 

The third Sort is found wild in 
all the I Hands of the H r ejt- Indies, 
where it is frequently intermixed 
with the two former . the Fruit of 
this Sort is oval, and about the Size 
of a large Goofberry, of a dirty- 
white Colour ; and, when ripe, 
fmells exceeding fweet : a fingle 
Fruit of this will perfume the Air 
of a large Stove ; which is what I 
never have oblerved in either of the 
other Sorts, which have ripened 
their Fruit often in England. 

Thefe Trees grow to the Height 
of twenty Feet, or mon*, in the 
Weft -Indies, and have Trur.kf as 
thick as a Man'* Thigh : but with 
us in England they are preferved in 
warm Stove?, and are rarely feen 
above eight or ten Feet high : tW 
there are feveral Trees which have 
produced Fruit in England. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in an Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and if the Seeds arc 
freih, they will come up very foon : 
and the Plants will grow pretty fall ; 
fo that when they are about two 
Inches high, they fhould each of 
them be tranfplantcd into a fingle 
Halfpeny Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged intoafrelh Hot- 
bed, in order to bring them forward ; 
obferving to give them Air, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Wea- 

tlicr i 
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tfier j and in Summer - time they 
will require to be frequently wa- 
tered ; and in the Beginning of 
July you muft let thtm have a plen- 
tiful Share of Air, in order to harden 
them before Winter ; for if you con- 
tinue forcing th?m quite thro' the 
Summer, you will get them to be 
very large in one Seafon ; but then 
they'll be fo tender, tha'. it will be 
difficult to preltrve them in Win- 
ter. 

At the Latter end of duguft, or 
Beginning of eicptemlnr, yoir Ihould 
remove the Pots into the Stove, 
where they fhould be placed in a mo- 
derate Situation, /. e. not too near 
the Fire, nor at too great a Dillance 
therefrom : the temperate Heat, as 
mark'd upon the Botanical The rmo- 
meters, agreeing better with them 
than a greater Degree. During the 
Winrer-feafon they muft be often 
refrelhed with Water, efpecially if 
they are placed upon Shelves in the 
Stove ; but if they are plunged into 
Tanners Bark, they will not require 
it fo often ; nor mutt they have too 
much given at a time. You fhould 
alfo frequently warn their Leaves 
with a Cloth in Winter, in order to 
cleanfe them from Duft, and other 
filth, which have been collected 
upon the Surfaces of the T eaves, 
during their being in the Houfc ; 
as alfo from Vermin, which aic very 
fubjea to infeft thefe Plants. Jn 
Summer you may expofe them to 
the Air, by removing or opening 
the Glaflcs in the Front of the Stove ; 

in very warm Weather they 
may be placed abroad in a warm Si- 
tuation ; but they fhould not remain 
long abroad, efpecially if the ScaiV,n 
13 cold : for when they arc treated 
too hardily, they will never produce 
either Fruit or Flowers; whereas, 
when they are rightly managed, they 
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will flower the third Seafon after 
their being fown. 

Thclc Frees are planted every- 
where in the Caribbes Jfcnds for 
their Ufefulnefs ; though the ufual 
Manner of their Cultivation is by 
U-in^ eaten : the Seed?, p.iliing intire 
thro' the Body, are voided in the 
Excrement ; fo that where -ever 
the Negroes dun£, there will never 
want a Supply of theic i rees ; which 
is often fo gt- U, as to become trou- 
blcfome in their Plantations and 
Savanna's. 

'* 'Fiie Fruit (fays Sir/TWf Shane ) 
" n accounted c.xrrcmcly pleafant, 
" delicious, and wholioin e ; and may 
" very defcrvedlv take the mil Place 
" among the M'ejl-ln.tian Fruits, if 
" eaten when thoroughly ripe. They 
" have (continue.^ he; only this In- 
" convenience, that b?ing very 
" ailringcnt, they flop up the Belly, 
" if eaten in great Quantities; and 
" the Seeds lometinies flicking to 
" the hard Kxcrement, in coming 
*• thro' the Inteftines, efpecially the 
4t Reclum, by their irregular fliarp 
" Angles, will occaflon very great 
" Pain there, and very often bring 
41 a Flux or Blood:' 

GUANABANUS, TheCuilard- 
apple. 

The Characters are ; 

The Empultrt.ent of the F/rzvcr 
Jijis of three ftxcM point, d Lewes : 
the timers of feme Serfs h.tt-c enh 
three ', hut is others fx P,taU ; '.n the 
hitter, three ore oli :rrat v/v i< f than 
the cthtr: from the Er-po! n: nt an' 'is 
th: Print vl, which tft •-» v.-arj hec hi ft 
an o-vnl cr rami f j: y f/t Fruit, 
incifyg fever a I obi erg Jmmth hard 

The Sprcirs are ; 
I . Gl'anacan v frit el u ourrc, Ijf 
tr.oliit.r i-tulc.to. Vi^tn. i-cv C.n. 
The Cuftard app'e. 

r p 2 2. Gua- 
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2. Guanabanus frutlu e tiridi 
lute/cent t molliter aculeato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Sour- fop. 

3. Guanabanus paLjin's f fruliu , 
l<cvi viridi. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Water-apple. 

4. Guanabanus foliis odoratii, 
JruSiu fubrotundo fquamofo. The 

Sweet-fop. 

5. Guanabanus Perfect folio, 
fore intia albo, exterius vinjetnte, 
fruelu nigricante fquamato, vulgo 
Cberimclia. Feuilie obf. The Che- 
rimolia or Cherimonias. 

6. Guanabanus frutlu fubear- 
ru/eo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Sweet- 
apple. 

7. Guanabanus fruttu purpurea. 
Plum. Nov. Gen The Purple-apple. 

8. Guanabanus fruQu viridi 
l<Evi> pyri inverfi forma. Water- 
apple with a fmooth green inverted 
pear-lhaped Fruit. 

There are many mere Sorts of 
thefe Trees in the Ea/i and Weft- 
Indies, where many of ihe Sorts 
produce efculent Fruit?, fome of 
which are eftcemed by the Inha- 
bitants, and brought to their Def- 
lerts ; but others are Food for Birds, 
Guana's, and other Animals. Thefe 
do many of them grow to the Size 
of our Apple - trees, efpecially in 
the warmeft Countries; but thofe 
which grow in colder Countries, fel- 
dom rife above eight or ten Feet 
high, and have more the Appearance 
of Shrubs than of Trees; for they 
frequently rile with many Steins 
from the Root. 

There are two Sorts of thefe 
Trees, which grow as far North as 
Virginia* where one is called Papaw- 
tree; but there they are never large 
Trees, and are often injured by Cold 
in Winter. Thefe Sorts thrive 
much better in Carolina ; but whe- 
ther cither of thefe are the fame as 
are fount! ia tiie lflauds of the ll'ef- 
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Indies, I cannot a"bfolutely deter- 
mine : one of thefe Sorts will thrive 
in the open Air in England, if it is 
planted in a warm (hehered Situa- 
tion ; but the Plants mould be trained 
up in Pots, and flickered in Winter, 
for two or three Years, until they 
have acquired fome Strength ; then 
they may be turned out of the Pots 
in the Spring, and planted in the 
full Ground, where they are to re- 
main. This Sort has produced 
Flowers in the curious Garden of 
his" Grace the Duke of Argyll at 
Wbitton near Hounfiovj ; where it 
has been growing in the open Air 
for fome Years. The Seeds of this 
Sort are frequently brought to Eng- 
land hava. North America ; and many 
Plants have been lately raifed in the 
Gardens near London. The Seeds of 
this Sort are very different in Shape r 
from any of thofe which I have ycc 
fcen, which have been brought from 
the Iflands of the Weft- Jndit s, and 
the Shape of the Leaves is alio dif- 
ferent ; and this calls its Leaves in 
Autumn, whereas all the others re- 
tain their Leaves, never calling them 
until the Spring, when the newLeaves 
come out ; fo that it may certainly 
be deemed a ditlin& Species. The 
Seeds of this Sort frequently remain 
a whole Year in the Ground ; there- 
fore the Earth mould not be dif- 
turbed where they are fown, if the 
Plants do not come up the firll Year: 
but the bell Way is, to low the Seeds 
in Pots, which may be fheltered in 
Winter ; and if they are plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed in the 
Spring, the Plants will come up 
much fooner than they will in the 
open Air ; fo will have more time 
to get Strength before the Winter. 

The firll Sort ufually grows to 
the Height of twenty-five Feet or ' 
upward, in the H'ejl- India ; and is 
well furnilhed with Branches on 

every 
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every Side : the Bark is fmootb, and 
of an A Hi-colour : the Leaves are 
oblong, pointed, and have feveral 
deep tranivcrfe Ribs or Veins, and 
are of a light-green Colour : the 
Fruit is of a conical Form, and as 
large as a Tennis-ball ; of an Orange- 
colour, when ripe, having a foft fweet 
yellowilh Pulp, of the Confidence of 
a Cuftard, from whence this Name 
was given to it. 

Tne fecond Sort is not fo large 
as the firft j rarely rifing above 
twenty Feet high, and not fo well 
furnifhed with Branches ; the Leaves 
are broader than thofe, and have a 
fmooth Surface without any Fur- 
rows, and are of a (hining-green 
Colour: the Fruit is large, of an 
oval Shape, irregular, and pointed 
at the Top ; being of a greenilh- 
yellow Colour, and full of fmall 
Knobs on the Outfide : the Pulp is 
foft, white, and of a four and fweet 
Tafte intermixed, having many ob- 
long clark-colour'd Seeds. 

The third Sort commonly grows 
from thirty to forty Faet in the 
U'eji - Indies This hath oblong 
pointed Leaves, which have lome 
flccder Furrow*, ami when rubbed 
have a ftrong Scent : the Fruit of 
this Sort is feidom eaten but by the 
NVgroes : the Tree grows in moid 
Places in all the lihnds of the Weft. 
Indies. 

The fourth Sort is a Tree of hum- 
bler Growth, feidom rifing more 
than twenty Feet high, and is well 
furnifh'd with Branches on every 
Side : the Leaves of this Sort have 
an agreeable Scent when rubbed: 
the Fruit is roundilh and fcaly, and 
when ripe turns to a purpie Colour, 
and hath a fwee: Pulp. 

The fifth Sort is much cultivated 
in Peru for the Fruit ; and from 
thence the Seed? have been brought 
to England, and nuny Plants have 
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been raifed. This grows to be a 
very large Tree in the natural Coun- 
try of its Growth, and is well fur- 
nifiicd with Branches, which are gar- 
ni filed with Leaves of a bright green 
Colour, and much larger than thofe 
of any of the other Sorts. The 
Fruit is fhaped like an Heart, and 
is fcaly on the Outfide, being of a 
dark-purple Colour when ripe: the 
Flefli is foft and fweet, has many 
brown Seeds intermixed : this Fruit 
is eftecmed by the Peruvians as one 
of their motf delicate Sorts. This 
has produced Flowers in England, 
but no Fruit. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts grow 
in fome of the French I (lands, as aifo 
in Cuba, in great Plenty : thefe grow 
to the Height of three Feet or more : 
their Fruit are eftecmed by the In- 
habitants of thofe Ifiands, who fre- 
quently give them to fick Perfons, 
as they reckon them very cooling 
and wholibmc. 

The eighth Sort crows plentifully 
in the Bahama I (lands, where it 
feidom rifes to more than ten Feet 
high, having feveral Stems : the 
Fruit of this Sort is (haped like a 
Pear inverted, the largeft End being 
at the Footltalk. This is feidom 
eaten but by the Negroes, and is the 
Food of Guana's, and other Ani- 
mals. 

All thefe Sorts, which are Natives 
of the warm Parts of America, are 
too tender to live in this Country, 
if they are not preicrved in warm 
Stoves: they come up very eafily 
from the Seeds which are brought 
from America, if they are frefh : 
but the Seed* muft be fown on a 
good Hoc-bed, or in Pots of light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- bed 
of Tanners Baik Thefe Seeds 
jhould be fown as foon as poihble 
when they arrive, unlcfs it is very 
late in Autumu, or in Winter; in 
P p 3 which 
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which Cafe, they fhould not be fown 
till February ; becaufe if the Seeds 
receive much Dau.p in the Winter, 
they will rot ; and if the Plants 
lhould come up at that -Seafon, it 
will be very dilftcult to prelervc 
them till the Spring ; ic that wh n 
thefc Seeds come to England, pretty 
early in the Spring, it is by much 
the belt time; becaufe the Plants 
come up early, and wiM have time 
to get Strength, before the cold 
"Weather corner on in Autumn. 

ff thefe P'ants arc kept in the 
Bark-ftove, and carefully managed, 
they will m:i!;e (M eat Pr^iels ; but 
in warm Weather they lhould hr.ve 
plenty of frefh Air admiuui lo them ; 
for when the Air is excluded from 
them too much, they are apt to 
giv^ f.ckly ; when they will foon 
be attacked by Vermin, which will 
multiply and fpre.-id over the whole 
Surface of the Leaves, and caufe 
them to decay: but if Ju- Plants are 
carefully managed, tK »■ Leaves v*ill 
continue green a!: »hc V\ r ;er, and 
make a very goo ! Appearance in 
< the Stove at that Seav.u. 

There are feme of thefc Plants in 
Efi^f -v7, wvich are upward of twelve 
Fee? high.ai dhaveprodue'd Flowers; 
fo iii-. 1 they may probably produce 
Fru?: ierc. As thefe Plants advance 
in ' ,'f\r Giowth, they become more 
hardy, and fhould have a greater 
Share of Air admi'tcd to them, efpe- 
ciallv in the Summer : but there 
mould be great Care taken, not to 
let them remain in the Bark-bed too 
long unrcmoved ; becaufe they a;e 
very apt to rcct thro* the Holes of 
the Pots into the 'I an ; and then 
thefc Roots will be torn off, when- 
ever the Pots are removed, and the 
Plants feldom furvive .this ; and 
when th.ry do, it is generally a long 
time be'orc they perfectly recover 
their former Vigour. Thefe Plants, 



when young, will require to be 
kept in the fame Degree of Warmth 
with the Ananas ; but as they get 
more Strength, they will thrive with 
lefs Warmth. 

The Virginia Sort may be planted 
abroad, in a warm Iheltcred Situa- 
tion, when the Plants have acquired 
fome Strength, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win-, 
ters very well. 

GLLA7XM A, Ballard Cedar tree, 
*vulgo. 

The Char a tiers are; 

// bath a regular Flanver e^n fifing 
of fir IsaicS) which art hoi Lived 
Ithi a $p>on at their Baje ; but at 
/'.'fir Top* are divided into tivo Parts, 
like a F' rk : the Floit.cr-ei<p eon ft fit 
cf ibret Leaves i from whence anfs 
the Point al, nvlieb aftiitxatd be- 
come* a riundifh averted Fruit, nvhicb 
has f.-ve Cells inclfing many Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Guazuma arbor ulmifolia^ 
frv:?u ex purpura nigra. Plum. AW. 
Gen. The ballard Cedar- tree, <vulgo. 

2. Guazuma frutex ebalQgdij- 
folia , frutiu fanvginefo, wafer. Plum. 
AW. G. n. Shrubby Guazuma, with 
a Ground pine-leaf, and a larger 
woolly Fruit. 

3. Guazl'Ma frutex ehainsrdry- 
fdia, fru (tit lunuginofo, minor. Plum. 

Kov.Gtn. Shrubby Guazuma, with 
a Ground - pine - leaf, and a letter 
wooily Fruit. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully 
in the taw-lands in Jamaica, where 
it rife* to ^the Height of forty or 
fifty Feet, and has a large Trunk. 
The Timber of this Tree is cut into 
Staves for Calks of all Sorts, and 
nfed for many other Purpofes. The 
Fruit is eaten by Cattle as it falls 
from the Trees, and is efteemed very 
good to fatten them ; fo that the 
Planters often leave thefe Trees 
flanding in their Savanna', when 

they 
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they clear them from all otherWood ; 
becaufe, when there is a Scarcity of 
Grafs, and other Food, thefe Fruit 
arc a great Support to their large 
Cattle. 

The other two Sorts are pretty 
common in feveral Parts of the Wtft- 
Indirs, where they grow about ten 
or twelve Feet high; but are of little 
Ufe to the Inhabitants. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seed, which mould be fown early 
m the Spring, in fmall Pots filled 
with frcfli light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners fiark. 
When the Plants are about three 
Inches high, ih*y 'mull be (haken 
out of rhc Pots, and parted carefully, 
planting each into a feparate fmall 
Pot filled with frefti light Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
being careful to fcreen them from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain all the Sum- 
mer. About Michaelmas the Plants 
muft be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged in:o the Tan in a warm 
Part of it. During the W:nter- 
feafon they will not require fo much 
Water as in Summer: if their Leaves 
ihould contract Filth, it mult be 
carefully warned off with a Sponge 
for if it is fuffercd to remain on 
them, it will greatly injure the Pjants. 
ThcfcPhnts being very tender, they 
mull conftantly remain in the Stoves, 
giving them a good Share of frefli 
Air in Summer; but in Winter they 
mail be kept very warm, otherwife 
they will not live in this Country ; 
but if they are carefully managed, 
they will thrive very well, and af- 
ford an agreeable Variety in the 
Stove among!! other tender Exotic 
Plants of the fame Countries. 
GUIDONIA. 

This Name was given to this 
Genus of Plants by I at her Plumitr, 



who difcovered them in the Wefi~ 
Indies, in Honour to two Perfons of 
Eminence in France ; viz. Monfieur 
Guido Fugon the King's firll Phyfician, 
and Gui ion Brofs, who was fnten- 
dant of the Royal Garden at Paris. 
The Characters are ; 
The Err.palement of the Flower it 
of one Leaf and is divtded into finje 
Parts: the Florcer /*/ of one Leaf, 
which is in form of a truncated Con? , 
having dap Furrows, and is indented 
at tht Brim : from the Centre of the, 
Empaiement arifes the Pointal, which 
afterward turns to an oval jlejby 
Fruit, which opens in four Parts from 
9 op to Bet torn , inch flag many oblong 
Se<Jj, which are fajlettcd to the Pla- 
centa. 

The Species are ; 

1 . G it i DON i a ulmi foil is, flirt 
rofeo. Plum. hov. Gin. Guidonia 
with Elm-leaves, and a rofe-colour'd 
Flower. 

2. G v i don i a ulmi foliis, flw 
nivfo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Guidonia 
With Elm-leaves, and a white Flower. 

3. Guidonia aurantii fofiis, acu- 
leata. Plum. Nov. Gtn. Prickly 
Guidonia, With Orange- leaves. 

4. Guidonia nucis jvglandis 
foliis, major . Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater 
Guidonia, with Walnut tree-leaves. 

5. Guidonia nucis jufelandis 
foliis, minor. Plum. Nov. Gin. Leffer 
Guidonia, withWalnut- tree-leaves. 

Thtle Plants are all of them very 
tender ; fo mail be placed in the 
Bark-Hove, efpecialry while they are 
young, wh:ch will greatly forward 
their Growth. Thefe may be all pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown in Pots filled with frelh light 
Earth, early in the Spring, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners lh;k. When the Plants are 
about three Inches hish, they {hould 
be carefully ta!<en up, and each - 
tranfplanted into a feparatc Pot, and 
i'p 4. plunged 
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p!unged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
serving to (hade them from the Sun 
vntil they have taken Root ; after 
which time they muft be treated as 
hath been directed for the Guazuma. 
The two firlt Winters, thefe Plants 
may be placed in the Bark-Hove ; but 
when they have acquired Strength, 
they may be inured to bear the open 
.Air in the warmeft Part of the Sum- 
mer ; and in Winter they may be 
placed on Stands in the dry Stove, 
wjicic, if they are kept in a mo- 
derateTemperature ot Warmth, they 
will thrive very well, and produce 
their Flowers every Year in July 
and Auguji ; but they rarely perfect 
Seeds in this Country. 

They may be a! To propagated by 
laying their Branches down into the 
Earth : this fhould be done in April-, 
and if they are duly watered, they 
will be rooted enough to tranfplant 
by the following Year ; when they 
ihou! J be taken off, and tranfplantcd 
into Pots, and managed as is di- 
rected for the Seedling- plants. But 
when it is propofed to increafe thefe 
Plants after this manner, it will be 
proper to encourage fome Shoots 
near the Bottom of the Stems of the 
old Plants (from whence they are 
very apt to fend forth Shoots) ; be- 
caufe thefe will be much more con- 
venient to make Layers, than thofe 
which are placed higher from the 
Earth. 

Some of thefe Plants will grow 
from Cuttings, tthen they are rightly 
managed- Thefe Cuttings fhould 
be planted in the Beginning of April 
(jutt before the Plants begin to moot) 
in Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water and made them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in 
about two Months, if they fucceed ; 
when they may be inured to bear 



the open Air by degrees; and in 
Auguft they may be tranfplantcd into 
feparate Pots, and afterward muft 
be managed as is before directed for 
the Seed ling -plants and Layers. The 
Plants thus raifed, will produce 
Flowers much fponer than thofe 
raifed from Seed; but they feldora 
grow to make fo large Plants as 
thofe do. 

GUNDELIA. 

This Plant was fo named by Dr. 
Toumfort, in Honour to Dr. G««- 
delfcheimer, who found it in hU 
Travels jn Company with Dr. Tour- 
nefort in the Levant, 

The Characlers are ; 

// is a Plant *with a jiofculcus 
Flowery gathered into a kind of Head, 
coxfifling of many Florets, coming out 
of a common Empalement, and fitting 
on the Emhryoes of the Seed, *whicb 
are hid in the Cells of the Empvlt- 
ment, and afterward become round'Jh 
Seeds ending in a Point, 
The Species are ; 

1. Gundelia Or ten talis, acanthi 
aculeati foliis, fiwibus intenfe pur- 
purea, capite araneofa lanugine ohfito, 
Tourn. Cor, Eaftern Gundelia, with 
a prickly Bears-breech-leaf, deep- 
purple Flowers, and an Head woven, 
as it were, with a Cobweb. 

2. Gundelia Orientalis, acanthi 
aculeati folio, capite glabro. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Gundelia, with a 
prickly Bears - breech - leaf, and a 
fmooth Head. 

The fecond Sort is figured and de- 
fcribed in the fecond Volume of Dr, 
Tourneford Ttavels in the Levant. 
It was difcovered, as I faid, by Dr. 
Gundtlfchcimer near Baibout, in their 
Journey to Armenia, growing in dry 
ilony Places. 

The fi til Sort feems to be a Va- 
riety of the fecond, and was found 
intermixed with it In the fame 
Places. 

Theft 
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Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seed, which fhould be fown the Be- 
ginning of March, in a warm dry 
Border of frem, but Jean Earth ; 
for they will not live long in a moilt 
rich Soil. When the Plants come 
»p, they muft be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; as they grow large, 
they fnould be thinned and tranf- 
planted out in warm Borders, leav- 
ing the Plants, which are defigned to 
remain, about two Feet ai under, 
that they may have room to fpread. 
After this there is no other Culture 
required, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and in two Years they 
will produce their Flowers, when 
they will make a fine Appearance 
amongft other hardy Flowers in the 
Pieafure-garden : but thefe Plants 
rarely perfect Seeds in this Country, 
which is the Cafe of feveral other 
of the headed Plants ; for if the 
Seafon (hould prove moilt. at the 
time when the Plants are in Flower, 
the Wet foaks into the Em pal em cm 
where the Embryoes of the Seed are 
lodged, which prevents their ripen- 
ing, and caufes them to rot ; fo that 
the Seeds muft be procured from 
Abroad. 

Thefe Plants are apt to (hoot their 
Roots very deep into the Ground, 
' which renders it very difficult to 
tranfplant them with Safety, cfpe- 
cially after they are grown to any 
Size : therefore it will be proper to 
permit mod of the Plants to remain 
in the Place where they were fown ; 
and foch of them as are removed, 
mould be tranfplanted the Autumn 
following their coming up. If thefe 
are fown upon a (hallow Ground, 
where there is a gravelly Bottom, 
they will fucceed better than in a 
rich deep Soil, where the Roots 
equently run fo deep into the 
round, as to be rotted in Winter 
by Moifture, 
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HiEMANTHUS, Biood- 
flower. 
The Chara3ers are; 
The Empalement of the Flower i$ 
large* compofed of fix oblong Leaves, 
which grow in form of an Umb?l t 
and do not fall off : the Flower is of 
one Leaf which is cut into- fix flender 
Parts at the fop ; hut the Bottom it 
tubulous and angular ; in the Centre 
if each Flower is fituated the oblong 
Pointal, attended by fix Staining 
nub/ i b are inferted at their Bafe into 
the Petals of the Flower, but are 
fir etched out tnucb longer at the Top t 
the Pointal afterward changes to a 
roundijb Berry, having three Cclls 9 
each containing one triangular Seed. 
The Species are; 

1. H/TMAKTHUS foli'lS UngUte- 

fermihus. Flor. Leyd. Blood-flower, 
or African Tulip, vulgo. 

2. H /em a nth us foliis lanceolatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Blood flower with 
fpear-lhaped Leaves. 

Thefe Plants were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the curious 
Gardens in Holland \ where the firft 
Sort has been long an Inhabitant. 
Xhis has been well figured in fome 
of the old Herbals, and Books of 
Flowers : in fome of thefe Books 
it is called a Lily, in others Lilio- 
narcifTus, and NarciiTus Indicus ; and 
by one Author Tulipa Promontorii 
Bona- Spet\ i. e. Tulip of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of this Sort the 
Gardeners in Holland make two or 
three Varieties, which they diftin- 
guilh by the Shape of their bulbous 
Roots ; but they are not diftinft 
Species. Thi$ Sort is only propa- 
gated 
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gated by the Roots in Europe ; for 
it never produces any Seeds. The 
Sealon for tranfplantihg the Bulbs 
h in A/. y or June, when the Leaves 
are decayed, at which time they 
may be kept out of the Earth two 
or 'three Months without Damage; 
tho' the fooner they are tranfplanted. 
the ftronger the Roots will be, and 
more likely to flower. The Soil 
in which they muft be planted mould 
be one half frelh Earth from a 
Failure, and a fourth Part rotten 
Durn r , and the other Part Sea fand; 
thefe mould be well mixed two or 
three Months before ufed, that their 
Parts may be better incorporated : 
then you mould put a few Stones in 
4fre Bottom of each Pot, that the 
Water may be the eafier drained ofF ; 
and afterwards put the Earth into 
the Pots, planting the Bulbs therein, 
only fo deep as that their Upper- 
parts may be juft covered : then 
place the Pots in a fttady Situation, 
giving them now and -then a little 
Water in very dry Weather ; but 
you muft obferve, never to let them 
have too much Moifture, efpecially 
at the time when they arc dcilitute 
of Leaves : in this Situation they 
may continue until the Latter-end 
of Augujl, when they mull be re- 
moved to a warmer Place ; for about 
that Seafon they will begin to pufh 
out new Roots : but they may re- 
main abroad until the Middle or 
Latter-end of Srptomber, at which 
time they mould be removed into a 
moderate Stove, where they muft 
be carefully preferved, obferving 
frequently to refrefh them with 
Water; for now their Leaves will 
appear, and will, in a fhort time, 
grow to a large Size, if the Roots 
are ftrong ; but yo.u muft not give 
them too much Water at once, which 
will endanger their rotting. The 
Stove in which thefe Plants arc 
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placed mould be kept to near the 
temperate Heat, as is mark'd on 
the Botanical Thermometers ; in 
which they will thrive very well, 
and if the Bulbs are ftrong, will 
produce their beautiful Flowers late 
in Autumn, or in Winter, which 
renders them very valuable, itbeinga 
time when few other Flowers appear. 
Thefe Roots mould not be tranf- 
planted oftener than every other' 
Year : but the Earth in the Upper- 
part of the Pots fhould be taken out 
twice a Year, and fome frefli Earth 
put in, which will greatly firengthen 
the Roots. 

The Flowers of this Sort generally 
come up before the green Leaves 
appear : but thefe Plants feldom 
flower in Eurepc, nor do the Root* 
propagate much by Ofir-fets ; for in 
upward of twenty Year?, which I 
have had thi< Plant, it has produced 
but one Oft*. let, and has flowered 
but twice in that time ; nor do I 
find, that it flowers any better in 
Htlland : but they have either a 
Method of propagating the Roots, 
by splitting them, or they are fur- 
niihed with Seeds from abroad ; for 
in fome Gardens they have plenty of 
the Ro ts: but altho* this Plant 
doth not often flower, yet, for the 
Singularity of the Plant, it may 
have a Place in the Stove ; for in 
Winter the green Leaves appear, 
which are feldom more than two : 
thefe are very long and broad, fhaped 
like a Tongue, and are reflt.\et] 
backward, one on each Side, to the 
Ground ; fo that they fpread over 
the whole Surface of the Pots in 
which they grow, and have a dif- 
ferent Appearance from all the 
Plants at prei r ent known. 

The fecond Sort was brought from 
the Cape ef Good Hop* to the curiou* 
Garden of Mr. Btamont in Holiava* 
but is now become pretty comir.o,a 

ia 
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in moft of the curious Gardens in 
Europe. This Sore rifes up with a 
Stem of one Foot in Height, which 
is covered with dark Spots like that 
of the Dragon ; which occafioned 
Dr. Bcerhfiavt to give it the Title of 
Dracunculoides: bur, upon examin- 
ing the Characters of the Flower, it 
was found to agree with thofe of 
the Hrexuanthus, to which it has 
been -Alice joined, by later Botanifts. 
The Roots of this Sort are not bulb- 
ous, but run out into many fleftiy 
lung Tubers, fomewhat like' thofe 
of the Spiderwort : the Stem rifes 
about one Foot high, from whence 
the Leaves come out, embracing the 
herbaceous Sulk, which are about 
fix Inches long, having a large Mid- 
rib, and are waved on their Edges : 
the Flowers grow upon Itrong Foot- 
ftalks, which are produced from the 
Stems by the Side of the Leaves, and 
-are about one Foot and an half high, 
fupporting an Umbel of fine red 
Flowers, inclofed in one common 
Empalement. Thefe Flowers are 
often fucceeded by fine fcarlet Ber- 
ries, each having one Seed. 

It is propagated by OfFfets, which 
fhouid be taken off in May, at which 
time thefe Plants begin to lofe their 
Leaves ; for they are ready to put 
out new Leaves in July, and con- 
tinue growing all the Autumn and 
Winter ; but toward the End of 
Mny the Leaves begin to decay ; at 
which time the Plants mould be r.ew- 
potted i and if they have any QiF- 
fets which are fufHcientiy rooted, 
they muft be taken off, and planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth. 
In tranfplanting of thefe Plants, there 
muft be particular Care to lay fome 
Stones and Rubbifh in the Bottom 
of the Pots to let the Motfture pafs 
off; for if the Wet is d tained in the 
Pots, it will foon caule the Roots 
to pcrifh. Daring the Seafon of 
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their Inactivity, which is commonly 
from the Beginning of May to the 
Beginning of July, they muft not 
have too much Water, left it rot 
their Roots i but when they are in 
Vigour, they will require a little 
more. 

Thefe Plants muft be conftantly 
kept in dry Stoves ; for they do not 
thrive well, if they are fet abroad, 
ev«n in the warmeft Part of the 
Summer; fo that it is much the 
better Method to let them remain in 
the Stove, with Euphorbiums, and 
other tender fucculent Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air ia 
warm Weather ; in which Situation 
they will thrive exceeding well, and 
wiil annually produce their beauti- 
ful Flowers, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance among other rare Plants. 
During the Winter-feafon they muft 
be k?pt in a moderate Temperature 
of H<at, and mould be frequently 
refrelhed with Water; but it m-1 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities, left it rot them. This Plant 
is not conftant in the time of its 
flowering, but the moft ufual Seafon 
is in "July or Augufi ; but when it 
flower? in the Spring, it frequently 
perfects Seeds in this Country ; 
which, if fown foon after they are 
ripe, and preferved in the Stove till 
Spring, and then placed in an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, will grow 
very well ; and by this Method a 
ranch greater Increafc of the Plants 
may be obtained in a Year or two, 
than could be by OfF-fets in many 
Years. 

HJEM ATOXYLUM, Logwood, 
or Campechy Wood. 

The CharaElers are ; 
The Empnliment of the Flirwcr ccn- 
Jifts of one Leaf which is cut into 
fnje Parts : thr Fltnufr has f*ve eual 
Leave. , nvhirh fprcad open, and are 
larger than the Empaltment : in tb* 

Ccntrt 
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Centre of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal, attended by ten Jlender Sta- 
mina, which are Jl retched out beyond 
the Petals : the Point al afterward 
turns to a comprejfed Pod t which opens 
both ways j and contains two or three 
comprejfed kidney-Jhaped Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this 
Tree at pre fen t known, nor hath the 
Plant been long introduced into Eu- 
rope ; tho 1 the Wood has been long 
ufed in dyeing of Red and Scarlets; 
and it is from this Wood affording 
fuch Dyes, that Br. Linnaeus has 
given this Title to the Genus of 
ILrmatoxylum, i. e. Bloodwood, 
Thofe Authors who have mentioned 
this Tree before him (which are but 
few) have given it the Title of Cam- 
pechy Wood, from its growing plen- 
tifully in the Bay of Campechy : but 
as it is found growing in many other 
Places, that Name is very impro- 
perly applied to it. 

Hamatoxylum foliis pennatis^ 
folio/is ouato - cordatis. Logwood 
with winged Leaves, whofe fmall 
Lobes are of an oval Heart- lhape. 

This Tree, in the natural Places 
of its Growth, is from fixteen to 
twenty -four Feet in Height: the 
Stems generally are very crooked 
and deformed ; the Branches alio 
come out very draggling and irregu- 
lar, and are feldom well cloathed 
with Leaves, fo that it makes but 
an indifferent Appearance : but the 
Wood is of great Service in dyeing 
of Reds, Scarlets and fome other 
Colours; without which it will be 
very difficult to dye fome of thefe 
Colours. This Tree growing plen- 
tifully in the Bays of Campechy and 
Honduras, which Places are in the 
Fofiefiion of the Spaniards, who pre- 
tend to have a Right of excluding 
all other Nations from cutting of 
this Wood, has occafioned many 
Differences between them and the 



other Powers of Europe ; but par- 
ticularly with the Englijh, who claim 
a Privilege, granted to them by an- 
tient Treaties, of cutting this Wood 
in both thofe Places : but it is to 
be hoped, that the Englijh may be 
fupplied with this Commodity from 
their own Settlements in America, 
where it grows as well, as in either 
of thofe Bays ; fo that it mull be 
wholly afcribed to the Indolence of 
the Inhabitants of the Britijh Colo- 
nies, in not cultivating thefe Trees 
in the Swamps, which will produce 
little elfe, if there is not enough of 
this Wood, to fupply the Englijh 
Confumption ; for thefe Trees will 
grow large enough for Ufe, in ten 
or twelve Years from the Seed: and 
it is to be obferved, that where any 
of thefe Trees have been planted in 
the Britijh Iflands, they have in a 
few Years produced Seeds, which 
have fcattercd, and filled the neigh- 
bouring Ground with young Plants, 
which have grown extremely well 
without any Care : fo that if a few 
Trees were planted upon all the 
wafle fwampy Grounds in the Iflands, 
and protected from being over- run 
with other Plants, they would, in a 
few Years, fpread over thofe Swamps, 
and a fuffioent Stock of the Wood 
would be produced • but I fear the 
Planters have little Curiofity to try 
thefe Experiments, and nothing but 
the Culture of Sugar will take Place 
among them. 

This Plant is preferved in fome 
curious Gardens in England, for the 
fake of Variety. The Seeds are 
frequently brought from America, 
which, if freih, do readily grow 
when fown upon a good Hot-bed : 
and if the Plants are kept in a mo- 
derate hot-bed, they will grow to 
be upward of a Foot high the fame 
Year ; and, while the Plants are 
young, they are generally well fu^ 

nifhed 
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aimed with Leaves; but afterward 
the Plants make but little Progrefc, 
and are f requently but thinly doathed 
with them. Thefe Plants are very 
tender ; io mould be conftanrly kept 
in the Bark-ilove ; where if they are 
duly watered, and the Stove kept 
in a good Degree of Heat, the Plants 
may be prelcrved very well. There 
are fome of thefe Plants now in Eng* 
land, which are upward of fix Feet 
high, and as thriving as thofe in 
their native Soil. 

HALICACABUM. Vide Aike- 
kengi. 

HAUCACABUS PEREGRI- 
NA. Corindum. 

H A LI M US. Vide Atriplex. 

HALLERIA, African Fly Ho- 
ney fuckle, vulgo. 

This Plant was fo named by Dr. 
Unn<rui t in Honour to Albert us Hal- 
ler, Profeflbr of Botany at Gottingen. 
The Cbar afters are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of out Leaf which is cut into three 
Segments, the upper one being much 
broader than either of the other : the 
Fioixer csnfijls of one Leaf and is in 
Shape like the S nap-dragon , having a 
Tube, and the Upper-part joined, and 
r/fexed, and at the Brim is divided 
into Jour Parts : in the Centre cf the 
Flower is Jttuoted the Pointal, at- 
tended by four Stamina, two of which 
are longer than the othir : the Pointal 
afterward changes to a round Berry 
having two Cells, each having one 
Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England ; which is, 

Halleria foliis evatis longitudi- 
nahter f err at is. FUr. Li yd. African 
Fly Honey fuckle, with oval Leaves 
fawed the whole Length. 

The Engfifb Name which I have 
here added, has been given to this 
Plant by fome Gardeners, who ob- 
served that the Shape of the Flower 
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had fome Refemblance to that of the 
Upright or Fly Honey fuckle, and, 
for want of an Englijb Name, gave 
this to it ; or they might take it 
from the Latin Name, by which it 
was called by Dr. Bocrhaave, who 
made it a Species of Honey luck le. 

This Plant grows to the Height 
of fix or eight Feet, having a woody 
Stem, which is well furnilhed with 
Branches : thefe have oval fawed 
Leaves, which are placed oppofitc* 
by Pairs, and continue green thro* 
the Year : the Flowers come out 
fingly, and are of a red Colour ; 
but, being intermixed with the 
Leave* , make but fmall Appearance : 
yet as the Leaves are green in Win- 
ter, the Plants make a Variety in 
the Green-houfe during that Seafon. 

It may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which, if planted in Pots 
filled with light Earth in the Spring, 
and plunged into a gentle Hot-bed, 
will loon take Root. Thefe Plants 
may be expofcd in Summer, and 
will require Plenty of Water : in 
Winter they mult be houfed with 
Myrtles, and other hardy Exotic 
Plants. 

H AMAMELIS, Witch - hazel, 
yulgo. 

The Cbaraclers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
cf one Leaf which is cut into four 
Segment, to the Bottom : the Flower 
conjijls of one Leaf which is cut into 
four narrow Segments to the Bottom, 
and turn backward: the Pointal is 
Jiruated in the Centre of the Flcwer, 
which is hairy, and is attended by 
jour Stamina : the Pointal aftemvard 
changes to a Capfiele or HujL, having 
two Cells, each containing one oblong 
Jmooth Jhining Seed. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

H a m a m E l I £ coryli foliis. Witc h- 
hazel. 

TUs 
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This Shrub grows plentifully in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, 
from whence I have frequently re- 
ceived the Seeds, with this Name of 
Witch- hazel ; which I funpofe has 
been given to if, from the Refem- 
blance which the Leaves of this Plant 
have to thofe of the Hazel tree. 
This was difcovcrcd by Mr, Banijler 
in Virginia, and fent to Dr. Pluke- 
net, who has figured it with the 
Title of Pijlacbia I'irginiana nigra, 
e»r\li foliis, i. e. the black Virginia 
Piirachia nut, with Hazel - leaves : 
but it is of late Years this Shrub 
has been inrroduced into the Engbjb 
Gardens, where it thrives very well 
in the open Air ; but with us it is 
,a low Shrub, feldom rifing above 
three Pcct high, (hooting out many 
lateral Branches on every Side, which 
grow horizontally, fpreading near 
the Surface of the Ground. The 
Leaves are in Shape like thofe of 
the Hazel, having many deep Fur- 
rows, and are blunt at their Ends. 
The Flowers appear late in Autumn, 
after the Leaves are fallen: thefe 
grow in fmall Cluftcr.% and are of 
a yellowilh Colour, but fall away 
without producing Seed. 

This is propagated by laying down 
the young Branches in Autumn, 
which will take Root in one Year, 
provided they are duly watered in 
dry Weather : but mod of the Plants 
which arc in the Gardens, have been 
produced from Seeds which came 
from America. Thefe Seeds always 
remain a whole Year in the Ground ; 
fo they mould be fown in Pots which 
may be plunged into the Ground in 
a fnady Part of the Garden, where 
they may remain all the Summer, 
and require no other Care but to 
keep the Pots clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather to water 
them now-and then: in Autumn the 
Pots may be removed to a warmer 



Situation, and plunged into the 
Ground under a warm Hedge; and 
if the Winter Ihouid prove very 
fevere, they ihouid have iomc light 
Covering thrown over the Pots, 
which will fecure the Seeds from be- 
ing deilroycd. In the Spring the 
Plants will come up; thcrelore as 
the Seafon grows warm, the Pots 
may be removed where they may 
have the morning Sun till Eleven 
o'Clcck; and if they are duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, the Plants 
will have made good Progrefs by 
Autumo ; when they mould be trans- 
planted, either into fmall Pots, or 
into a Nurfery-bed ; where in one, 
or at moll two Years time, they 
will be llrong enough to plant where 
thev arc defigncd to grow. 

HA KM A LA, Wild Syrian Rue.. 
The Cb'aradcrs arc*; 

7be Leaves are f reduced alter- 
nately on the Branches : the Flcvcer 
eonjijis cf f.ve Lta<v<s, <u,b:<b expand 
in form rf a Role : the Ovary arifes 
frcm the Bottom of the Calyx, and 
becomes a rzui;d';Jh Iruit, divided ir.ta 
tbree Cells. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent known ; which is, 

Harm ala. Dod. Harmel, or 
Wild Rue. 

r i his Piant is propagated by fow- 
ing the S^eds in the Spring, upen a 
moderate Hot- bed, cr on a Border 
of light Earth ; arid when the Plants 
come up, they mould be transplanted 
into a Border of good light Earth, 
at the DilUnce of fix Inches from 
each other, where they m^y remain 
umil the iuccccding Spring, when 
they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to continue. The 
fecond Summer after fowing they 
generally produce Flower, and, jf 
the Autumn prove* favourable, will 
prrfect tneir Seeds. The Branches 
die to the Stump or Head every 

Autumn, 
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Autumn, and frcm are produced in 
the Spring. 

This Plant is mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Simples annexed to 
the College Difpcnfctory, as a Medi- 
cinal Plant ; but it is rarely tiled in 
England: nor i> it a Plant of any 
great Beauty ; fo that it is rarely 
preferved in Garden>, but for the 
lake of Variety . 

HAWTHORN. Vide Mcfpilus. 

HAZEL, Vide Corylus. 

HEDERA, The Ivy-tree. 
The CJ.uirj£i n are ; 

It is a fi.ru title PLint, finding 
forth Roots or Fibres from its Branch: t, 
by iL-bich it is fijienrd to either Trees, 
Wulls, or Pahs, which are near it ; 
and from thence receives a great Share 
of its Wourijhm nt : the Leaves are 
angular : the Flowers, far the tnofi 
part, cor.fiji of fix Ltaves, and are 
jneceded by round bluck Berries, 

ico groiu in round Bunches, each 
of ivbiih, for the mojt part, contains 
Jour Se ds. 

The Sped: s are ; 

1 . Hbdera arborea. C B. Com- 
mon Ivy. 

2. H f D E r A arborea, folds cymis 
fi.n fcentibus. Common Ivy, with 
the Leaves upon the Upper part of 
the Shoots of a pale yellow Co- 
lour. 

3 . H £ D E p. a communis minor, folds 
er albo & z indi <v <riis. Boerh Ind. 
alt. The fiiver-ttripcd Ivy. 

4. Hedera communis minor, folds 
ex luteo *variegatis. The yellow 
variegated Ivy. 

The ririt of thefe Plants is very 
common in moil Parts of England, 
growing fomer.mes very large, and 
forming a fort of Trees, and at other 
times fattening itfelf to whatever 
Tree, Wall, or Pale, it Hands near, 
where it appears like a trailing 
Plant ; which has occafioned molt 
Botanic Writers to mention them as 

6 
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.two diftinft Plants, whereas in reafi:y 
they are the fame, their Difference 
being occafioned by their different 
Situations; as may be often ob- 
ferved, when the upper Branches of 
thefe trailing Plants get above the 
Trees or Walls' to which they a^c 
fattened ; then they grow more 
wocciy, and form large Heads pro- 
ducing Eruit i whereas that Part 
which is below, never makes any 
Effort to produce cither Eiowers or 
Emit. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propa- 
gated 'by their trailing Branches, 
which fend forth Roots at every 
Joint i which Branches, being cut 
off, and planted, w-ll grow m almott 
any Sod or Situation, *nd may be 
trained up to S;em«, or fufTered to 
remain C^nibtr>, to cover Walls, 
Palef, isV. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, wh:ca fhnjld be iown foon 
after they are r pe : but they very 
often remain one Year in the Ground 
before they appear ; which being a 
tedious Met nod, moll People make 
ufe of thv former, which is very ex- 
peditions and certain. 

i hv lecond :?ort is a Variety of 
the hr;', Irnn which it differs in 
having the Leaves upon the Upper- 
part of the Branches, of a pale- 
ycllow Colour : this is propagated 
in the fame manner as the former, 
and may be prefcrved for the fake 
of Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are* 
very beautiful Plants, and are often 
planted againft Walls or Buildings, 
where they adhere to the Br;ck?, 
and grow fo clofe as ro hide them 
from the Sight: thefe alfo may be 
trained up to regular Stems and 
Heads, and are increafed as the for- 
mer Sorts. 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Fide 
Glechoma. 

HEDY- 
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HEDYPNOIS, Trailing crook- 
cd-feeded Hawk weed. 

The Characters are; ' 

The Cup of the Flonver is like a 
f rioted Column, or a Melon : the lit' 
tie Leaves of the Flower-cup, when 
the Flower is fallen off, embrace each 
if them one Jingle umbi Heated Seed ; 
but in the Middle of the little Head 
are other naked Seeds, which form 
an Head. 

The Specie/ are ; 

1. Hedypnois annua. Toum. 
Trailing crooked-feedcdHawkweed, 
or common Hedypnois. 

2. Hedypnois minor Cre/ica an* 
vua. Toum. Cor. Annual Hedypnois 
from Crete. 

3. Hedypnois annua, eapite 
mnximo. Boerb. Ind. Annual He- 
dypnois, with a large Head. 

Thefe Plants are feldom propa- 
gated, except in Botanic Gardens, 
for the fake of Variety, as being 
Plants of no great Beauty or Ufe. 
The firft and third Species arc found 
wild in the Southern Parts of France, 
in Spain, and Italy ; but the fecond 
Sort was brought from Crete by 
Monfieur Toumefort. Thefe may all 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds 
toward the latter End of March, or 
the Beginning of April, in an open 
Situation, and a dry Soil, where they 
may remain to flower and feed ; for 
they care not to be tranfplanted. The 
Di (lance which thefe Plants mould 
be allowed, mull not be lefs than a 
Foot ; and if the Soil be good, a 
Foot and an half afunder will be full 
little enough ; for they are very apt 
to fpread to a great Diftance \ and 
their Branches trailing upon the 
Ground, would occafion their rot- 
ting, were they to lland too clofe to- 
gether. Thefe Plants produce their 
Flowers in June and July ; and their 
Seeds arc perfected in Auguf, when 
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they mould be gathered, and pre* 

ferved for the fucecding Year. 

HEDYSARUM, French Honey- 
fuckle. 

The Characlirs are; 

// bath papilionaceous Flower/, 
which are col It tied into an Head or 
Spike: the Pointal of the Flower, 
rifing out of the Empalement, becomes a 
jointed undulated Fod; in each of 
which Joints it lodged a kidney fhaped 
Seed. 

The Specie/ are ; 

1. Hedysarum dypeatum, flore 
fuaviter rubtnte. H. Eyft. French 
Honey fuckle, with a delicate red 
Flower, 

2. Hedysarum dypeatum, fore 
albido. Tourn. French Honeyfuckle* 
with a whitifh Flower. 

3. Hedysarum chpeatum minus, 
fore purpurea. Raii Hif. Smaller 
French Honeyfuckle, with a purple 
Flower. 

4. Hedysarum tripltyllum Cana* 
denfe. Cornut. Three leav'd Canada 
French Honeyfuckle. 

5. Hedysarum annuum, fliqum 
afpera unduhta intorta. Toum. An- 
nual French Hone> fuckle, with a 
rough waved and wreathed Pod. 

6. Hedysarum Alpinum, f liana 
la*vi, fore purputo-carruleo. Tourn. 
Alpine French Honeyfuckle, with a 
fmooth Pod, and a blue purple 
Flower. 

7. Hedysarum Alpinum, fit qua 
let*vi, fore albido. Tourn. Alpine 
French Honeyfuckle, with a fmooth 
Pod, and a white Flower. 

8. Hedysarum minus dipbyllum, 
fsn lutt o. Sloan. Cat. Smaller two- 
leav'd French Honeyfuckle, with a 
yellow Flower. 

9. Hedysarum triphyllum fruti- 
ccfum. fore purpurea, fliqua <varie 
difiorta. Shan Cat. Three leav'd 
ftirubby French Honeyfuckle, with 

a purple 
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a purple Flower, and a varioufly 
diflortcd Pod. 

10. HEDYSARUM triphyllum frw 
ticofum minus. Sloan. Cat. Smaller 
three leav'd French ftirubby Honey- 
fackle. 

11. HEDYSARUM triphyllum fru- 
ticofum fupinum 9 fiore purpurea. Sloan. 
Cat. Three-leav'd flirubby dwarf 
Trench Honeyfuckle, with a purple 
Flower. 

12. Hedysarum annuum ma jut 
Zrylanicum f mimofie foliis. Tourn. 
The greater annual French Honey- 
fackle of Zeylon, with Leaves like 
thefenfitive Plant. 

13. Hedysarum annuum* minus 
2(ylanicum 9 mimofie foliis. Tourn. 
The lefler annual French Honey- 
fackle of Zeyion, with Leaves like 
the fenfitive Plant. 

14. Hedysarum arbor efcens y fo- 
liis mi mo f a:. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
Trench Honeyfuckle, with Leaves 
like the fenfitive Plant. 

15. Hedysarum caule hirfuto, 
mimofie foliis alatis, pi/mis acutis mi- 
nimi t gram: neis. Sloan. Cat. French 
Honeyfuckle with an hairy Stalk, 
winged Leaves like the fenfitive 
Plant, and fmallell pointed grafs- 
like Wings. 

26. Hedysarum minimum pro- 
cumbens, foliis pinnatis jubrotumiis, 
fore luteo. Houfl. Smaller trailing 
French Honeyfuckle, with roundifti 
winged Leaves, and ayellow Flower. 

17. Hedysarum trip tyllum fru- 
tsfcens, foliis fubrotund'u & fubtus je- 
riccis, fore purpw eo. Hr;<Jl. Three- 
leav'd thrubby Fnnch Honeyfuckle, 
with roundifti Leaves, which arc 
filky underneath, and a purple 
Flower. 

1 8. Hedysarum triphyllum bu- 
rn' le, fibre conglomerate, calyce <vil- 
Jcfo. Houfl. Dwarf thren-leav'd 
French Honeyfuckle, with Flowers 

Vol. II. 
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growing in Clutters, and an hairy 
Cup. 

19. Hedysarum triphyllum pro- 
cumbenjy foliis rotundsoribus & mino- 
ribus, Jtliouis tenuibus & intortis* 
Houfi. Trailing three-leav'd French 
Honeyfuckle, with fmaller and 
rounder Leaves, and narrow inton- 
ed Pods. 

20. Hedysarum triphyllum, caule 
triangularis foliis mucronatis, filiquis 
tenuibus in! or tit. Houfl. Three-leav'd 
French Honeyfuckle, with a triangu* 
lar Stalk, pointed Leaves, and a 
narrow intoned Pod. 

21. Hedysarum triphyllum an- 
nuum ereflum, filiquis intortis, & 
ad extrcmitatem ampiioribus.- Houfi* 
Three-leav'd annual upright French 
Honeyfuckle, with intorted Pods, 
which are broad at their Extremity. 

1 2. Hedv 5 arum triphyllum Ame- 
ricanum fcandeus, fore purpurea* 
Three-leav'd climbing American 
French Honeyfuckle, with a purple 
Flower. 

The two firft Species are very 
common in England, being propa- 
gated by the Gardeners near London, 
who fupply the Markets with Plants 
and Flowers in the Spring of the 
Year. 

They are propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in April, in a Bed of light 
frclh Earth ; and when the Plants 
come up, they mould be tranfplant- 
ed into other B^ds of the like Earth, 
and in an open Situation, at about 
fix or eight Inches Dillance front 
each other, leaving a Path between 
every four Row*, to go between 
them to hoe, and clear them from 
Weeds : in thefe Beds they may re- 
main until Michaelmas \ and then, 
they may be tranfplanted into the 
targe Borders of a Parterre or Plea- 
fure-garden, allowing them at kaft 
two Feet Diftancc from other Plants, 
Q_<1 amongit 
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amongft which they (hould be inter- March following ; at which time 

fperfed, to continue the Succeflion they (hould be carefully taken up, 

of Flowers ; where they will make and tranfplanted into the Borders 

a fine Appearance when blown, where they are defigned to (land ; for 

efpecially the red Sort, which pro- their Roots generally run down very 

duces very handfome Flowers. deep, fo that it is not fafe to remove 

Thefe are tolerably hardy, and them often. This Plant produces its 

are feldom hurt but by extreme Cold, Flowers about the fame time of the 

t>r great Rains. Moiiture, efpecially Year as the former, and perfects its 

in the Winter feafon. is very apt Seeds in Autumn; and the Roots 

to rot their Roots ; therefore they will abide in the open Air very wet!, 

fhould be planted in a dry Soil, and refilling the fevereft Cold, provided 

in a warm Situation ; and in the they are planted in a dry Soil. 
Spring they may be removed to the The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts 

Borders ; where if they are much are very hardy Plants ; fo will live 

expofed, or the Soil moid, they in the open Air in this Country, 

fhould not be tranfplanted till March, Thefe are propagated by Seeds,which 

juft before they begin to (hoot out mud be fown in March, in a Bed or 

their Flower-Items: but then they Border of light Earth, in the Place 

will not produce their Flowers fo where they are defigned to remain ; 

flrong as thofe which are planted in becaufe as they (hoot their Roots 

Autumn. detp into the Earth, they do not 

' In order to have a Succeflion of well bear tranfplanting. The Plants, 

thefe Plants, their Seeds (hould be as they advance in their Growth, 

fown every Spring; for the old (hould be thinned where they are too 

Roots feldom continue long after clofe ; leaving thofe which are de- 

they have flowered ; and when they figned for Flowering, about a Foot 

do remain, their Flowers are feldom or eighteen Inches apart. In dry 

fo ilrong as from young Roots. Their Weather they will require fomcWa- 

Seafon of flowering is in June and ter ; and to keep them clear from 

July, and their Seeds are perfected Weeds, is all the Culture they want, 

in Augvjl and September. In July they will flower, and, if the 

The third Sort is preferved in Autumn proves favourable, they will 

fome Gardens for Variety ; but the perfect their Seed* in September. 
Flowers are not near fo fair as thofe The eighth, ninth, tenth, and 

of the two former : this requires the eleventh Sorts were discovered by 

fame Management as is directed for Sir Hans Shane, Bart, in Jatnnica ; 

them. from whence the Seeds have been 

The fourth Sort hath a perennial fent into England, and have fucceed- 
Root, which will abide many Years, ed in feveral curious Gardens. Thcfc 
if planted in a dry Soil. This is are all of them annual Plants, not- 
propagated by fowing the Seeds in withftanding fome of them grow 
the manner directed for the former : (hrubby, and will rife to the Height 
but when the Plants are come up of eight or nine Feet ; for they pe- 
two Inches high, they (hculd be rifli as foon as they have ripened 
tranfplanted where they are to re- their Seeds in the Country of their 
main for good; for if they arc not natural Growth, 
too t .ick in the Seed bed, they may The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
be filtered to remain there until die were brought from Gjlcn, by the 

learned 
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learned Botanift, Dr. Herman, to the 
Phyfic-gardcn at Lcydcn ; but the/ 
are not peculiar to that Country ; 
for I have received Seeds of both 
thefe Sorts from feveral Parts of 
America, which have flourished in 
the Phyfic-garden at Che If a. 

The fourteenth Sort was difcover- 
ed by Father Plumier, in fome of the 
French Settlements in America. The 
Seeds of this Sort were fentme from 
Campcchy, by the late Dr. William 
Houjhkn. • 

The fifteenth, feventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-firft Sorts were difcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houpun at 
La Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Cimpuhy, 
and Carthagena-, from which Places 
he fent the Seeds and Specimens 
into England. The twenty fecond 
Sort I received from South-Carolina, 
which grew in the Phyfic-garden at 
Chelfea. 

Thefe are mod of them annual 
Plants ; and as they are Natives of 
warm Countries, require to be ten- 
derly managed, to have them thrive 
in this Country. The Seeds of thefe 
Plants ihould be fown on an Hot- 
bed, the Beginning of March; and 
when the Plants are about two I riches 
high, they mud be carefully tranf- 
planted each into a feparate finall 
Pot filled with light rich Kanh, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, being careful to (hade 
them from the Sun until they have 
taken Root ; after which time they 
n;uit have frefh Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather : they muft 
a!fo be frequently refreihed with 
Water, which will greatly promote 
trtcir Growth : and as thole Sorts 
wiiich grow upright, rife to touch 
the Glafles of the Hot-bed, they 
ihould be removed into the Bark- 
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bed in the Stove ; or into a Glafe* 
cafe, where they may have room to 
grow. If thefe Plants are brought 
forward early in the Spring, they 
will begin to flower by the Begin- 
ning of July, and then they will 
have time to ripen their Seeds before 
Winter ; for if they are backward 
in flowering, they feldom perfect 
their Seed in this Country. 

The twelfth Sort rarely perfects 
Seed in England; for it generally 
grows to be five or fix Feet high, 
and is always late before it flowers ; 
but the thirteenth Sort will produce 
good Seeds every Year, if rightly 
managed. 

The feventeenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty -fecond Sorts will abide two 
Years, provided they are placed in 
a warm Stove in Winter ; and thefe 
Plants, when they are kept through 
the Winter, will flower early the 
following Summer, fo that good 
Seeds may be obtained from them. 

All thefe Plants afford an agree- 
able Variety in the Stove amongft 
other Exotic Plants in Autumn, when 
they are in Flower; fo that they are 
preferved by thofe who are curious 
in Botany. 

HELENIA, Baftard Elecampane, 
or Willow-leav'd Sunflower. 
The Characlers are ; 
It hath a compound radiated FJ<nver 9 
conJijUng 0/ many Florets, which are 
Hermaphrodite, and of Semiflorets, 
which are Ft male: the Ovaries ft and 
on a naked Placenta, each hearing an 
antient Crown : all thefe Parts are 
included in a jimple Empalement , which 
expand.', and is cut almojl to the Bot- 
tom in feveral Parts. 

The Title of this Genus has been 
altered by Dr. Unmttvs from Heltni- 
aflrum, which was given to it by 
Monfieur I'oillant, Profeftbr of Bo- 
tany at Paris. 

Qj\ 2 The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Heukia foliis linearibta decur- 
rtntibus. Ballard Elecampane, wiih 
a longer and narrower running Leaf, 

2. Helen i a foliis lanccdatis de- 
eurrentibus.. Ballard Elecampane, 
with a broader and (horcer running 
Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are both of them 

Natives cf America: the Seeds of 
both Sorts I have received from Vir- 
ginia and Ntnv~ England, where they 
grow wild in great Plenty in the 
Woods, and other fliady Places, 
where the Ground is moiit. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by 
parting their Roots ; but the latter 
is generally praclifed in this Coun- 
try, becaufe they feldom perfeft 
their Seeds here ; but if Seeds are 
procured from abroad, they ihould 
be fown the Beginning of Murcb on 
a warm Border of light Earth : and 
if the Seeds Ihould not come up the 
jirft Year, the Ground mould not be 
difturbed; becaufe they often re- 
main a whole Year under ground, 
before the Plants appear : ,in which 
Cafe there is nothing more to be 
done, but to keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds, and wait till the Plants 
come up. When they appear, if the 
Seaion proves dry, they muft bs 
often watered, which wil) greatly 
forward their Growth ; and where 
the Plants come up too clofe to each 
other, they mould be thinned, and 
tranfplanted out into Beds a Foot 
afundcr every Way ; being careful 
to lhade them until they have taken 
v Root, as alfo to water them in dry 
Weather. In the Autumn they will 
produce their Flowers, which will 
continue till the Frofl prevents them ; 
and their Roois will abide many 
Years, and afford many OfF-fets, by 
which they may be increafed. 

The bcQ. Seafon to trnmplant rhe 
o'4 Roots, and to part them for la- 



crcafe, is in Odober, or the Begin- 
ning of Marcb, juft before they be- 
gin to (hoot; but if the Spring mould 
prove dry, they mull be duly water- 
ed, otherwife they will not produce 
many Flowers the lame Year. Thefe 
Plants ihould not be removed oftener 
than every other Year ; for as they 
do not fpread their Roots very wide, 
they will very well continue two 
Years within due Compafs. They 
delight in a Soil rather moift than 
dry, provided it be not too ftrong, 
or hold the Wet in Winter : but if 
they are planted in a dry Soil, they 
muil be often and plentifully water- 
ed in dry Weather, to make them 
produce plenty of Flowers. 

Thefe Plants generally rife about 
three Feet and an half, or four Feet 
high; therefore mould be planted in 
the Middle of large Borders, inter- 
mixed with Flowers of the fame 
Growth, where they will make a 
pretty Variety, becaufe they con- 
tinue a long time iu Flower : and as 
they require very little Care to cul- 
tivate them, they deferve a Place in 
every large Garden. Their Flowers 
referable thofe of the fmaller Kinds 
of Sunflower, and have been ' by 
fome Botaniils ranged in that Genus. 
The time of their Flowering is from 
July until the Froft Hops them. 

HELEN I UM, Elecampane. 
The Cbaraciers are ; 

// bath a radiated Flonver> *wbo/e 
Florets are Hermaphrodite, but the Ss- 
nifotets mrrFtntale; both thefe are 
yellrw ; the Ovaries, ivbicb reft on 
a naked Placenta, are crowned <witb 
Doixin : nil tbcfe Parts are included 
in a fcaly Cup : to thefe Notes may 
be added, The Leaves growing alter- • 
nutely on the S talks , and the Flowers 
grow on rhe Top of the Branches. 
The Species are ; 

I. Helesium njulgare. C. B. P. 
Common Elecampane. 

2. Hsls- 
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2 . He LEN I U to *virg<e pafioris folic <, 
fuhtus incano iff tomentofo. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a wild 
Teafel-leaf, which is hoary and 
woolly underneath. 

3. Helen ium villofum, cony** 
/olio, magnoflore. Vaill. Mm. Yel- 
low hairy Starwort, with a Flea- 
bane-leaf, and a large Flower. 

4. HELENIUM conyzsc folic, pr<c- 
grandijlere, calyce pilojijjimo. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a 
Fleabane- leaf, ajid a larger Flower, 
with a very hairy Cup. 

5. He len ium C ret i cum, cony%ft 
folio, aftbodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort of Crete, with a 
F!eabane-leaf, and an Afphodel- 
root. 

6. HELEN IUM paluf.re, folio fon- 
giori lanuginofo. Vaill. Mem. Marfh 
yellow Starwort, with a longer 
woolly Leaf. 

7 . Helenium conyz* folio lanu- 
ginofo, radice odor a. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with a woolly 
Fleabane leaf, and a fweet-fmelling 
Root. 

8. Helenium palujlre willofum 
odor arum, conyz/e folio. V a ill. M<m. 
Hairy marfti fweet-fmeJling Star- 
wort, with a Fleabane leaf. 

9. Helenium vtontanu m *viJlof*m 
anguftifolium, fore magno ftngulari. 
Vaill. Mem. Hairy mountain yel- 
low Starwort, with a narrow Leaf, 
and a large fingle Flower. 

10. Helenium Umuginofum an- 
guflifolium,fummo cnule ramofo. V at 11. 
Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with 
a narrow Leaf, and branching at the 
Top of the Stalks. 

11. Helenium fratenje avium- 
malt, conyzar foliis eaultm ampltxatt- 
tibus. Vaill. Meadow yellow Star- 
wort of the Autumn, with Fleulwne- 
leaves encompaffmg the Stalks, com- 
monly called Conyza m'dia. 

12. Helenium birfutum, falUis 
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folio. Vaill. Mem. Hairy yellow 
Starwort, with a Willow-leaf. 

13. Helenium montanum, falieit 
folio fubtus incano. Vaill. Metn. 

Mountain yellow Starwort, with a 
Willow-leaf, which is hoary under- 
neath. 

14. Helenium fa lids folio girt* 
bra. Vaill. Mem, Yellow Starwort, 
with a fmooth Willow-leaf. 

15. Helenium fpira* folio, 
Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with 
a Spirea-leaf. 

16. Helenium g la brum, myrti 
lato f ftrrato, cafpiditoaue folio. Vaill, 
Mem. Smooth yellow Starwort, with 
a broad, fawed, and pointed Myr- 
tle leaf. 

17. Helenium cijii folio nan cre- 
mate, mavf-o flxtrc. Vaill. Mem, 
Yellow Starwort, with a Ciftus-leaf, 
and a large Flower. 

1 3. Helenium lanuginofum, pi* 
hfellar foliis. Vaill. Mem. Woolly 
yellow Starwart, with Mo ufe ear- 
leaves. 

19. Helenium palujlre fubhirfn- 
tum, foliis cnltb/e. Vaill. Mrm. 
Marfh roughilh yellow Starwort, 
with Marigold-lea es. 

20. Hklenium falicis folio, fti- 
ribus partis, fere umbtllatis. V dill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort with a 
Willow-leaf, and fmall Flowers 
growing almoft in an L T mbel. 

zi. Hflenium palujlre ennuum, 
foliis crifpis. Vaill. Annual marfh 
yellow Starwort, with curled Leaves, 
commonly called Marfh Fleabane. 

22. Helen ium palujlre annuum, 
byfj'cpi foliis crifpis. Vaill. Mem. 
Marlh annual yellow Starwort, with 
curled Hyflbp-leaves. 

23. Helenium ramcfum, cauli- 
cults fpar/if, cctltbtr ar^vrn/is folio, 
Vaill M*m. Branching yellow Star- 
won, with fparlc Stalks, and a Field" 
marigold- leaf. 

24. Hslenivm JEgyptincum to- 
Qj} 3 mentojum 
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mentpfum incanum, bellidis, fo- 
liis crifpis. D. Uppi. Hoary woolly 
Egyptian yellow Starwort, with curl- 
ed Daify-leaves. 

25. Helenium JEgyptiacum fo- 
ment of urn (J incanum, polii folio. D. 
Lippi. Hoary woolly Egyptian yel- 
low Starwort, with a Mountain- 
poley-leaf. 

26. Helenium bellidis, foliis 
cmplis, afpbodeli radice. V aill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with large Daify- 
leaves, and an Afphodcl-root. 

27. Helenium perennt glabrum 
bxf/opifolium. Vaill. Mem. Smooth 
perennial yellow Starwort, with an 
Hyffop leaf. 

28. Helenium pcrenne glabrum, 
folio eraffo in fummo tricufpidato. 
Vaill. M.m. Smooth perennial yel- 
low Starwort, with a thick three- 
pointed Leaf. 

29. Helenium rorifmarini erafjis, 
cbtufis, confertifqut foliis. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with thick 
blunt Leaves growing in Clutters, 
commonly called Golden Samphire. 

30. Helenium faxatile, hxftopi 
folio vilfofo iff glutinofo. Vaill. Mem. 
Rock yellow Starwort, with an 
hairy clammy Hy flop- leaf. 

The firft Sort is the true Elecam- 
pane, which is ufed in Medicine ; it 
grows wild in moift Fields and Mea- 
dows in fcveral Parts of England, 
and is pretty much cultivated in 
Gardens near London, to furnifti the 
Shops with the Roots; which is the 
only Part of the Plant in Ufe. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, or from fmall Off-fets, which 
arc furniihed with Buds on their 
Tops. If you would propagate it 
by Seeds, they mould be fown on a 
moift Bed of light Earth faon after 
they arc ripe; for if they are kept 
.long out of the Ground, they will 
not fucceed. Thcfe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground until the fol- 
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lowing Spring, when the Plants will 
begin to appear : at which time they 
muft be carefully weeded, and if the 
Seafon mould prove dry, they mult 
be frequently watered ; which will 
greatly promote their Growth. In 
this Bed the Plants mould remain till 
Michaelmas following; being care- 
ful to keep them conftantly clear 
from Weeds during the Summer- 
feafon. Then you mould prepare a 
Spot of Ground in proportion to 
the Number of Plants you have to 
tranfplant ; which mould be well 
digged, and cleanfed from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds; then you 
mud carefully fork up the Roots of 
the feedling Plants, fo as not to break 
them ; and with a Dibble they mould 
be planted in Rows about a Foot 
afunder, and nine Inches Diflance in 
the Rows. In the planting thcfe 
Roots, you mud obferve to make 
the Holes deep enough to receive 
them without being bent or broken, 
fo that the Crown of the Roots may 
be juft under the Surface of the 
Ground ; then clofe the Earth gently 
about them with your Feet. When 
the Plantation is finilhcd, there will 
be no farther Care required until the 
Spring, when the Plants begin to 
moot ; at which time the Ground 
mould be carefully hoed to clear it 
from Weeds; which Work muft be 
rep< ated three or four times in the 
Spring, but always in dry Weather ; 
which will intirely deftroy theWeeds, 
if it be carefully performed ; and 
when the Elecampane-plants have 
acquircdStrength, they will keep the 
Weeds under; becaufe their Leaves, 
being large, will fpread, and cover 
the Ground. If the Ground is good 
in which the Plants are placed, the 
Roots will be large enough to take 
up the Michaelmas following ; but 
if the Ground is very poor, or toe* 
dry, they ihouid remain two Ye^rs 

after 
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after planting, before they are taken 
up for Ufe. N§te, Thefe Roots 
mould not be taken up till the Leaves 
are decayed. 

If you intend to propagate this 
Plant by Off-fets, you muft take 
them carefully off from the old 
Roots at Michaelmas (which is the 
time they are taken up for Ufe), fo 
as to preferve a good Bud to each 
Off-fet ; then plant them in a well- 
prepared Spot of Ground, in the 
lame manner as hath been directed 
for the feedling Plants ; and the fol- 
lowing Summer they mull be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as thofe. 

All thefe Plants are ranged under 
the Genus of After, by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, as agreeing in the manner of 
their Flower and Seed with that 
Tribe : but as the Title of Htlenium 
has been applied to the firft Species 
by the Writers in Botany before his 
Time, and the outward Face of the 
the Plant being very different from 
the Starworts, as alfo the Flowers 
being yellow ; Monfieur Vaillant, 
Profeffor of Botany at Paris, has 
conftituted a Genus by the Name of 
Helmium y and ft* para ted all the Spe- 
cies which have yellow Flowers, 
from the Afters, and placed them 
under this Genus ; for which Reafon 
I have added the Englijb Name of 
jelltrw Stanwort to all the Species. 

The eleventh Sort, being very 
common by the Sides of Ditches and 
Ponds in moft Parts of England, is 
feldom planted in Gardens ; bccaufe 
it creeps very much by the Root, 
and will foon overfpread a large 
Spot of Ground, when it has once 
taken Root. This Sort is commonly 
known by the Name of Middle 
Fleabane, in England. 

The twenty -firft Sort is alfo very 
common in England : this is an an; 
nual Plant, which fows itfclf on 
moift. Grounds, where the Water 
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ufually ftands in Winter : it flowers 
in July and Auguft. This Plant is 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples 
annexed to the College- Difpenfatory, 
under the Title of Conyza minor, 
flore globofo : it is alfo called Puli cu- 
ria ; bccaufe, they fay, the Smell of 
this Herb will drive away Fleas. 

The twenty-ninth Sort grows on 
the Rocks and gravelly Shores by 
the Sea fide, in divers Parts of Eng- 
land ; and is frequently gathered, 
and brought to the Markets for Sam- 
phire, and pickled as fuch. This u 
often diftingutthed from the true 
Samphire, by the Title of Golden 
Samphire, becaufe the Flowers are 
yellow. 

The other Sorts are not Natives 
of this Country, but are all of them 
hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air ; and feveral of them will grow 
in (hady Places, and under the Drip 
of Trees ; fo that they defcrve to be 
propagated in the Englijb Gardens. 
They are commonly propagated by 
parting their Roots, bccaufe they 
feldom produce good Seeds in this 
Country. The belt time to part 
their Roots is in Autumn, when their 
Stalks begin to decay : in doing 
this, you mould be careful not to 
divide them too fmall, as alfo to pre- 
ferve fome good Buds to each Off- 
fet. Thefe Ihould be planted in large 
Borders in the Plcafu re-garden, in- 
termixed with other hardy perennial 
Plants ; where they will require no 
other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and to tranfplant 
the Roots every other Year, when 
they may be parted to increafe them. 
In the Summer-time, when the Stalks 
are grown pretty high, they lhoufd 
have Sticks thruft into the Ground 
by each Root, and their Branches 
fattened thereto with Bafs, to fup- 
port them ; otherwife they are often 
broken i'own by heavy Rains, or 
(^a 4 ffrong 
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ftrong Winds, when they arc in 
Flower; which renders them very 
unfightly In a neat Garden. Some 
Of thefe Sorts begin to flower in 
July, and others fucceed them, un- 
tdHhc Frofts in Autumn put a Stop* 
to their Flowering. 

If thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, they ihould be fown foon 
after they are ripe, in an open Bed 
of frefh Earth ; for if the Seeds are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they feldom grow. 

HELI ANTHEMUM, Dwarf 
Ciftus, or the little Sun-flower. 
The Characters are ; 

The Flower cup confifts cf three 
Leaves: the Flower, for the mojl 
p«rt, confijls of Jhe Leaves, which 
mre placed orbicularly , and expand in 
firm of a Rrfe: the Point al of the 
Flower becomes a globular Fruit, 
• nuhich divides into three Parts, hiv- 
ing three Cells, which are filled with 
roundijb Seeds fixed to fmail Capilla- 
ments. 

The Sprcies are j 

i. Helianthemum *vulgare, 
flare luteo. J. B. Common Dwarf 
Ciftus, with a yellow Flower. 

X. Heli anthemum vulgare, 
fore dilution, 'hum. Common 
Dwarf Ciftus, with a fainter Flower. 

3. Helianthemum Alpinum, fo- 
lio pilofdU minoris Fuckjii. J. B. 
Hoary Dwarf mountain Ciftus, with 
CatVfoot leaves. 

4. Helianthemum montanum, 
fol/i/olio. Pluk. Mountain Dwarf 
Ciftus, with Poley- mountain-leaves. 

5. Helianthemum fbliis mu- 
joribus, fore albo. f. B. Great- 
Jeav'd Dwarf Ciftus, with a white 
Flower. 

6. Helianthemum elbum Ger- 
tnanicum. Tab. Icon. While German 
Dwarf Ciftus. 

7. HeliantIiemum fore albo, 
fill* angufit hirfnto. J.B.- Wl.itt 
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flowered Dwarf Ciftus, with narrow 
hairy Leaves. 

8. Helianthemum faxatile, fb- 
liis Cif caulibus incanis oblongis, fori* 
bus alb's s Aptnnini montis. Mentz. 
Rock Dwarf Ciftus of the Apennines, 
with hoary oblong Leaves and Stalks; 
and white Flowers. 

9. Helianthemum, five Ciflus 
humilis folio jampfuchi ,ca pit nils valde 
hirfuti:. f. B. Dwarf Ciftus, with 
a Marjoram-leaf, and very hairy 
Heads. 

10. Helianthemum folio thymi, 
foribus umbcllatis. Tourn* Dwarf 

Ciftus, with a Thyme-leaf, with 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

11. Helianthemum polii folio 
amphorc, Lufitanicum. Tourn. Por- 
tugal Dwarf Ciftus, with large Po- 
ley -mountain leaves. 

12. Helianthemum Germani- 
eum luteum. cifii folio. Boerh. Ger- 
man -Dwarf Ciftus, with a yellow 
Flower, and Ciftus leaf. 

13. Helianthemum falicis folio. 
Tourn. Dwarf Ciftus, with a Wil- 
low-Ieaf. 

14. Helianthemum ledi folio. 
Team. Dwarf Ciftus, with a Le- 
dum-leaf. 

15. Helianthemum flore mncu- 
lofo. Col. Dwarf Ciftus, with fpot- 
ted Flowers. 

16. Helianthemum i-ulgare^ 
fore albo. Tourn. Common (malt 
Sun-flower, with a white Flower. 

17. HEMANTHEMUM firpilli fo- 
lio % fiorc minore aurio odorato. Tourn. 
Small Sun flower, with a Mother- 
of- thyme leaf, and a fmallcr golden 
fwcet-fmelling Flower. 

18. Helianthemum ewgufl} fo- 
lium Itttcum. Tourn. Yellow narrow* 
leav'd final 1 Sun flowrr. 

19. Helianthemum foliis myrti 
minoris, fubtus incanis. Tourn. Small 
Sun-fiowcr,with leffer Myrtle-leaves, 
which are hoary underneath. 

10. He- 
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lb. Helianthemum tenuifolium nijb (mail Sun-flower, with a round 

^iabrum ercQum, lutto fore. Town. Sca-purflain-leaf. 

Narrow-leav'd fmooth upright fmali 32. Heli anthemum Hifpauicum, 

Sun-flower. . halimi folio angufiiore. Toum. Spa' 

at. Heli anthemum tenuifolium nijh fmali Sun-flower, with anarrpw 

glabrum, luteo flore, per humum Jpar- Sea* purflain-leaf 

fum.J.B. Narrow-leav'd fmooth 33. Heli anthemum Hifpantcum, 

fmali Sun -flower, fpreading on the halimi folio minimo. Toum. Spanijb 

Ground, with a yellow Flower. fmali Sun-flower, with the leait Sea- 

22. He li anthemum foli% thy mi purflain-leaf. 

incano. J. B. Small Sun-flower, 34. Heli anthemum Lufitani- 

with an hoary Thyme-leaf. cum, mari folio incano, fore luteo. 

23. Helianthkmum thymi folio Toum. Portuguefe fmali Sun -flower, 
glabra. Toum. Small Sun-flower, with an hoary Marum-leaf, and a 
with a fmooth Thyme leef. yellow Flower. 

24. Heli anthemum ad numrnu- 3c. Helianthemum Lufitani- 
lariam accedtns, J. B. Small Sun- cum, mari folio incano, capitulis 
flower, refembling Moneywort. valJe hirfutit. Toum. Portuguefe 

25. Helianthemum foliis rorif- fmali Sun-flower, with an hoary 
marini Jplendentibut, fubtus incanis. Marum-leaf, and very hairy Seed- 
Tcum. Small Sun -flower, with fhine- velTels. 

ing Rofmary-leaves, hoary under- 36. Helianthemum Lufitani- 

neath. cum, major ant folio, fore luteo puni- 

26. Helianthemum Majftlienfe, c ante macula injignito. Toum. Por- 
eoridis folio. Toum. Small Sun- tuguefe fmali Sun-flower, with a 
flower of Marfeilles 9 with a fair low Marjoram- leaf, and a yellow Flower 
Heath -pine-leaf. fpotted with Scarlet. 

27. Helianthemum polii folio 37. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 
etmpliore, Lufitanicum. Toum. Por- halimi folio amplijfimo, incano^ Cjr 
tuguefe fmali Sun-flower, with a nemtofo. Toum. Spanijh fmali Sun- 
larger Mountain-poley-leaf. flower, with a very large hoary rib- 

28. Helianthemum polii folio bed Leaf. 

angufiore, Lufitanicum . Toum. Por- 38. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 

tuguefe fmali Sun flower, with a nar- angufo folio, flore cameo. Toum. 

tow Poley-mountain-leaf. Spanijh fmali Sun-flower, with a 

29. Helianthemum hu mill us narrow Leaf, and a carnation 
hufitanieum, halimi jolio nigriore, Flower. 

mcgno fyre luteo. Toum. Low Por- 39. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinum, 

tugueje fmali Sun-flower, with a olear folio, fubtus incano. Toum. 

black Sea-purflain-leaf, and a large Small Sun-flower of the Alps, with, 

yellow Flower. an Olive-leaf, hoary underneath. 

30. Helianthemum Algarvi- 40. Heli anthemum Lufitani cum^ 
enft, halimi folio, fore luteo puni- folio bupleuri, fore maculato. Toum. 
cante macula injignito. Toum. Small Portuguefe fmali Sun-flower, with an 
Sun flower of Algar<ve, with a Sea- Hares-ear-lcaf, and a fpotted Flower, 
purflain-leaf, and a yellow Flower 41. Helianthemum Lufitanicum, 
fpotted with Scarlet. globulari* folio. Toum. Portugmfe 

' 31. Helianthemum WJpanicum, fmali Sun -flower, with a Daify- 

Ipulimi folio rotuniiore. Tonrh. Spa* leaf. 

42. H,. 
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42. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 
origani folio, fuhtus incano. Tourn. 
Spanijb fmall Sun-flower, with an 
Origany-Ieaf, hoary underneath. 

43. Helianthemum plantaginis 
folio, perenne. T ourn. Perennial fmall 
Sun flower, with a Plantain-leaf. 

44. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 
folio mini mo rotundiore. T ourn. Spa- 
nijb fmall Sun-flower, with a very 
fmall round Leaf. 

45. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 
ccymi folio, fubtm incano. Tourn. 
Spanifh fmall Sun-flower, with a Ba- 
fil-leaf, hoary underneath. 

46. Helianthemum pumilum, 
fortulac<r marintt folio argent to .Toun. 
Dwarf fmall Sun- flower, with a fil- 
very Sea- purflain -leaf. 

47. Helianthemum Creticum, 
Imaria? folio, fore croceo. Tourn. Cor. 
Candy fmall Sun - flower, with a 
Toad - flax - leaf, and a fafFron 
Flower. 

48. Helianthemum Creticum 
unnuum, lato plantaginis folio, fore 
aurco. Tourn. Cor. Annual Candy 
fmall Sun • flower, with a broad 
Plantain- leaf, and a golden Flower. 

'49. Helianthemum Lufitanicum 
apnuum, plantaginis folio, fore tri- 
€olore. Tourn. Annual Psrtuguefe 
fmall Sun-flower, with a Plantain- 
leaf, and a three- coloured Flower. 

• 50. Helianthemum frutefeens, 
folio msjoran* incano. Tourn. Shrubby 
fmall Sun- flower, with an hoary 
Marjoram-leaf. 

51. Helianthemum ball mi folio 
}>rtviore obtufo. Tourn. Small Sun- 
flower, with a ftiorter blunt Sea- 
purflain-lcaf. 

52. Helianthemum folio balimi 
latiore mucronato. Tourn. Small 
Sun-flower, with a broader (harp- 
pointed Leaf. 

53. Helianthemum Americanum 
fruiefcem, portulaea? folio. Plum. 
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Cat. Shrubby American fmall Sun- 
flower, with a Purflain-leaf. 

The four firll Sorts are found wild 
in feveral Parts of Great Britain; 
but the firft is the mod common of 
them all, and is found upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, and chalky 
Hills, in divers Parts of England. 
The twelve firft Species are peren- 
nial Plants, which grow woody, but 
of low Stature, feldom riling above 
a Foot high ; the Branches, for the 
moil part, trailing upon the Ground. 
Thefe Plants are very ornamental 
to a Garden, efpecially if planted 
in a warm Pofition, and a dry Soil, 
where they will thrive and flower 
exceedingly; and are very proper 
to plant in Hoping Borders, or little 
Declivities, where few other Plants 
will thrive to Advantage : and altho* 
the Flowers of thefe Plants are of 
no great Beauty, yet the vaft Quan- 
tities which are produced all over 
the Plants, for two Months toge- 
ther, render them worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden. 

The fixteenth Sort is fometimes 
found wild in England, and is only 
a Variety of the common Sort, dif- 
fering merely in the Colour of the 
Flower. 

The twenty- feven Sorts next fol- 
lowing grow wild in Portugal, Spain, 
the South of France, and the Alps. 
Thefe are all of them abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the manner before directed : and 
if they are planted on a warm Bor- 
der, or on a doping Bank, which is 
expofed to the South, they will live 
in the open Air in this Country very 
well. As thefe Plants require very 
little Trouble to cultivate them, 
they merit a Place in every large 
Garden ; where, if they are properly 
difpofed, they will afford an agree- 
able Variety. 

Thete 
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Thefe Plants (hould not be plant- 
ed in a rich Soil ; for they naturally 
grow on chalky Hills, or ftony and 
gravelly Places, where they flower 
much better, and the Plants will con- 
tinue longer, than when they grow 
in a rich Earth. As all thefe Plants 
are of humble Growth, and fpread 
their Branches near the Ground ; fo 
they fliould not be placed among tall- 
growing Plants, which will overbear 
(hem ; nor (hould large Weeds be 
permitted to remain amongft them, 
becaufe they will greatly weaken the 
Plants, and prevent their flowering. 

Thefe are all propagated by Seeds 
(which the Plants annually furnifli 
in great Plenty) ; and mould be fown 
in a warm Border of frelh light 
Earth in March* or the Beginning 
of April ; and when the Plants arc 
come up, they may be tranfplanted 
into Beds of the like Earth about 
four Inches a (under, or fomewhat 
more ; in which Place they may re- 
main until September, when they 
fliould be removed to the Places 
where they are to continue for good, 
obferving to take them up with a 
good Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
otherwise they are fubjeft to mif- 
carry. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
planting Cuttings of any of the 
Sorts in May, in a Bed of frefli light 
Earth, obferving to water and made 
them until they have taken Root: 
thefe alfo may remain in the Beds 
until September, when they mould 
be planted out, as was directed for 
the feedling Plants : but as they ge- 
nerally produce great Quantities of 
Seeds every Year, there will feldom 
be Occailon for propagating them 
any other way : becaufe the feedling 
Plants are generally better than thofe 
Obtained from Cuttings ; and it be- 
ing more Trouble to propagate them 
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by Cuttings, few People praftlfe that 
Method. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, forty-feventh, and forty* 
eighth Sorts are annual Plants, and 
muft be fown every Year, or the 
Seeds fufFered to fall ; which, if the 
Ground be clear from Weeds, will 
come up, and abide the Winter, and 
flower early in the fucceeding Sum- 
mer ; which is the fureft Method to 
obtain large Plants, efpecially of the 
fifteenth Sort, of which if the Seeds 
are fown in the Spring, the Plants 
arc apt to be very fmall, and pro- 
duce but few Flowers ; and many 
times the Seeds will not come up at 
all ; fo that if you fow them, it 
ihould be done loon after they are 
ripe : the Flowers of this laft Sort 
are very beautiful, each Petal or 
Leaf having a deep-purple Spot at 
the Bottom ; and fince it is a Plant 
which requires but very little Care, 
it is well worth keeping in a Garden. 

The forty ninth, fiftieth, and 
fifty-firft Sorts are (hrubby Plants, 
which rife to the Height o£ four or 
five Feet : thefe are preferved in Pots, 
and removed into the Green -houfe 
in Winter, being too tender to live 
in the open Air in this Country 
throughout the Year. They are 
ufually propagated by Cuttings, be- 
caufe they feldom perfect Seeds in 
England: the beft time to plant the 
Cuttings is in the Middle or latter 
End of June, after the Plants have 
have been expofed in the open Air 
a fufficient time to harden the Shoots; 
for if they are taken off foon after 
the Plants are removed out of the 
Grcen-houfe, the Shoots are general- 
ly too weak to make Cuttings. 
They fliould be planted in a fliady 
Border of light Earth, and frequenly 
refrelhed with Water: in about two 
Months the Cuttings will be,fufh> 

ciently 
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ciently rooted to tranf plant, when 
they (hould be carefully taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted in a feparate frnall 
Pot filled with frelh light Earth, and 
placed in a fhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they may be placed 
amongft other hardy Exotic Plants 
in a Jheltered Situation ; where they 
may remain until the Middle of 
Ofiober, when they muft be removed 
into the Green-houfe : during the 
Winter feafbo thefe Plants (hould 
have as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather, and will require to 
be often watered ; and in the Sum- 
mer-fcafon they muft be removed 
into the open Air, and placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, fuch as 
Myrtles, Geraniums, &c, where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds; and in hot dry Weather, 
they muft be plentifully watered : 
With this Management the Plants 
will thrive, and in June, July, and 
JuguJJ, they will flower, at which 
time they will make a pretty Ap- 
pearance among other Exotic Plants. 

The fifty fecond Sort is much 
more tender than either of the for- 
mer, being an Inhabitant of the 
warmeft Parts of America. This was 
* difcovered by Father Plumier, in the 
French Settlements ; and in the Year 
1 73 1. 1 had the Seeds of this Plant 
fent me by the late Dr. William 
HouJ)uun f from La Vera Crux. This 
Sou grows about two Feet and an 
half, or three Feet high, and divides 
into many fucculent Branches, which 
are befet with thick fucculent Leaves> 
fomewhat refembling thofe of Pur- 
flam : on the Top of the Branches 
is ftnt forth a flender Stalk about a 
foot long, which is garnifhed with 
beautiful fcarlet Flowers, growing in 
a Spike ; thefe Flowers are fucceed- 
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ed by tricapfular Seed-veflels, which 
are full of frnall Seeds. 

This Sort, which was firft pro- 
cured by Seeds from abroad, has 
been fince propagated by Cuttings, 
and ( ifpeffed into feveral Parts of 
Europe. The beft Seafon for plant- 
ing of thefe Cuttings is in July; but 
they (hould be cut from the Plant, 
and laid to dry, four or five Days 
before they are planted, otherwife 
they are very fubjeft to rot. Thefe 
Cuttings fbould be planted in Pots 
filled with frefti light fandy Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, being careful to (hade them 
from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, as alfo to refrefh them now- 
and-then with a little Water; but 
they muft not be kept too moift, left 
that (hould rot them. With this 
Management the Cuttings will take 
Root in about a Month, when they 
may be expo fed to the Sun, giving 
them a proportionable Quantity of 
Air ; but they (hould remain in the 
Bed tiil the latter End of September, 
when they (hould be removed into 
the dry Stove, and placed in the 
warmeft Part, where they may have 
Sun and Heat. During the Winter- 
feafon they (hould be fparingly wa- 
tered ; but in Summer they (hould 
have a greater Share, as alfo a large 
Quantity of frelh Air; but they 
muft conftamly remain in the 
Stove. 

HELI ANTHUS, /. e. Sun- 
flower. 

This Genus of Plants was titled 
Corona So/is, by moft of the Botanic 
Writers ; but this being a compound 
Name, Dr. hinrntm has altered it to 
this of hit iambus; it has alfo by 
t fome been titled Hdiotropium ; which 
Name is now applied to another 
Genus of Plants, very different from 
this. 

The 
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The Characters are ; 
The Empale men t of the Flower is 
fcaly ; the Scabs lying over each other 
as Tilts on an Houfe : the Flower is 
radiated : tin outward Rays are Fe- 
male : hut thefe in the Dijk are Her- 
maphrodite Flower* : tbefe are tubu- 
lins , and Jit on the Top of the Ovary, 
which is crowned with tamo /mail 
Laves: the Ovary aft trward becomes 
an oblong blunt angular Seed, each 
rifling in a ftfarate Cell ; fo that 
wb<n the Seeds are thrufi out, the Va- 
cuitus have the Appearance of an 
Honeycomb. 

The Species are ; 

1. Helianthus radice annua. 
Lin. Vir. The annual Sun- flower. 

2. Helianthus radice tereti /«- 
fiexa ferenni. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
common perennial or cverlafting 
Sun -flower. 

3. Helianthus radice fufformi. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Tall broad-Ieav'd 
perennial Sun flower. 

4. Helianthus foliis ovatis acn- 
minatis ferratis, pedunculis longijfimis. 
Flsr. Virg. Sun flower with oval 
pointed, and fawed Leaves, having 
long Foorftalks. . 

5. Helianthus foliis ovatis cre- 
natii trinerviis Jcabris, fanamis caiy~ 
eir.ii ere fits, Lngitudine dt/ci. Fior. 
Virg Sun-flower with oval crenared 
rough Leaves, having three Veins, 
and a fcaly Flower-cup. 

6. He 1. J a srnvs foliis lanceolatis 
feff.Ubus. Fhr. Virg. Son -flower 
with fpear fhaped Leaves growing 
clofe to the Stem. 

7. Helianthus foliis oblongo- 
rvatis fcabri$ t radice reptntc. Sun- 
flower with oblong oval rough 
Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

8. Helianthus radice tnberofn* 
Lin. Hort. G'iff. Sun flower with a 
tuberous Root, commonly called fe* 
rvfausn Artichoke. 



All thefe Species of Son- flowers 
are Natives of America, from whence 
we are often fupplied with new 
Kinds, it being a large Genus of 
Plants : and it is very remarkable, 
that there is not & tingle Species of 
this Genns that is European ; fo that 
before America was difcovered, we 
were wholly unacquainted with thefe 
Plants. But although they are not 
originally of our own Growth ; yet 
are they become fo familiar with onr 
Climate, as to thrive and increafe 
full as well as if they were at Home 
(fome of the very late- flowering 
Kinds excepted, which require a 
longer Summer than we generally 
enjoy, to bring them to Perfection) : 
and many of them are now fo plen- 
tiful in England, that Perfons unac- 
quainted with the Hiftory of thefe 
Plants would imagine them at leaft 
to have been inhabitants of this 
Ifland many hundred Years ; parti- 
cularly the Jerufalem Artichoke, 
which, though it doth not produce 
Seeds in our Climate, yet doth fo 
multiply by its knobbed Roots, that, 
when once well fixed in a Garden, ic 
is not eafily to be rooted out. 

The firft Sort, being annual, muft 
be fown every Spring, in a Bed of 
good light rich Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up about three 
Inches high, they mull be tranfplant- 
ed into Nurfery-beds. at about eight 
or ten Inches Diflance every Way, 
where they may continue until they 
are a Foot high, when they mud be 
carefully taken up wjth a Ball of 
Earth, and tranfplanted into the 
Middle of large Borders, or inter- 
mixed in Bofquets of large-growirg 
Plants, obferving to water thrm un- 
til they are well rooted ; after w hich 
they will require no further Care 
but to clear them from Weeds. 
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• In July the great Flowers upon 
the Tops of the Stems will appear ; 
among which, the heft and moft 
double Flowers of each Kind ihould 
be preferred for Seeds; for thofe 
which flower later upon the Side- 
branches are neither fo fair, nor do 
they perfect their Seeds fo well, as 
thofe which are firft in Flower : 
when the Flowers are quite faded, 
and the Seeds are formed, you mould 
carefully guard the Heads from the 
Sparrows, which will otherwife de- 
vour moft of the good Seeds ; and 
about the Beginning of 03ober 9 
when the Seeds are ripe, you ihould 
cut off the Heads with a fmall Part 
of the Stems, and hang them up in 
a dry airy Place for about a Month ; 
by which time the Seeds will be per- 
fectly dry and hard ; when you may 
eaiily rub them out, and put them 
up in Bags, or Papers, preferving 
them from Vermin until the Seafon 
for fowing them. 

There are feveral Varieties of this 
Sort, which dirTer in the Colour of 
their Flowers, as alfo their Seeds ; 
fome of them having Flowers of a 
Sulphur colour, others yellow, fome 
pale, and others deep : the Seeds of 
fome are black, others Afh-colour, 
and fome ftriped ; and of all thefe 
Varieties, there are fome with very 
double, and others (ingle Flowers : 
but as thefe are very apt to fport, 
and vary from the Sorts fown, they 
mould not be deemed as diftinft Spe- 
cies : the double Flowers mould be 
preferred for the laving of the Seeds; 
becaufe moft of the Plants which are 
produced from theie Seeds, will 
have double Flowers. 

The Seeds of this Sort of Sun- 
flower are excellent Food for do- 
medic Poultry ; therefore, where a 
Quantity of it can be fayed, it will 
be of great Ufe, where there are 
Quantities of thefe Fowl*. 
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The other perennial Sorts rarely 
produce Seeds in England ; but 
moft of them increafe very faft at 
their Roots, especially the common 
and creeping-rooted Kinds. The 
fecond Sort, which is the moft com- 
mon in the EngHJh Gardens, is the 
largeft and moft valuable Flower, 
and is a very proper Furniture for 
large Borders in great Gardens, as 
alfo for Bofquets of large-growing 
Plants, or to intermix in fmall Quar- 
ters with Shrubs, or in Walks under 
Trees, where few other Plants will 
thrive : it is alfo a great Ornament 
to Gardens within the City ; where 
it doth grow, in Defiance of the 
Smoke, better than moft otherPlants ; 
and for its long Continuance in 
Flower, deferves a Place in moft 
Gardens, for the fake of its Flowers 
for Bafons, &c. to adorn Halls and 
Chimneys in a Seafon when we are 
at a Lois for other Flowers. It be- 
gins flowering in June, and continues 
until Oaober. 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
feventh Sorts may alfo have a Place in 
fome abject Part of the Garden, for 
theVariety of their Flowers ; which, 
though not fo fair as thofe of the 
common Sort, yet will add to the 
Diverfity ; and as many of them are 
late Flowerers, fo we may continue 
the Succeflion of Flowers longer in 
the Seafon. 

Thefe Sorts are all of them very 
hardy, an«i will grow in aim oil any 
Soil or Situation ; they are propa- 
gated by parting their Roots into 
fmall Heads, which in one Year's 
time will fpread and increafe great- 
ly. The belt Seafon for this Work is 
in the Middle of Oflober, foon after 
their Flowers are paft, or very early 
in the Spring, that they may be well 
rooted before the Droughts come on; 
otherwife their Flowers will be few 
in Number, and not near fo fair, 

and 
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and by this means their Roots will 
be weak ; but if they are planted in 
October, you will fave the Trouble 
of watering them ; their Roots being 
furely fixed before the dry Weather, 
they will need no other Trouble than 
to clear them from Weeds. 

The JcrufaUm Artichoke is pro- 
pagated in many Gardens for the 
Roots, which are by fome People as 
much efteemed as Potatoes ; but they 
are more watry and flafhy, and are 
very fubjedt. to trouble the Belly by 
their windy Quality, which hath 
brought them almoft into Difufe. 

Thefe are propagated by planting 
the fmaller Roots, or the larger ones 
cot into Pieces, obferving to prcferve 
a Bud to each feparate Piece, either 
in the Spring or Autumn, allowing 
them a good DiJlance; for their 
Roots will greatly multiply : the 
Autumn following, when their Stems 
decay, the Roots may be taken up 
for Ufe. Thefe mould be planted 
in fome remote Corner of the Gar- 
den ; for they are very unfightly 
while growing, and their Roots are 
apt to over-run whatever grows near 
them; nor can they be eafily deilroy- 
ed when they are once well fixed in 
a Garden*. t ' 

HELIOTROPIUM, Turufole. 
The CbarciQen are ; 

The Flo^ver confifis of one Leaf, and 
is Jhoped like a Funnel, having its 
Centre wrinkled end foldtd, and its 
Brim cut into ten Segment s y altemately 
unequal; the ft Fls^iers arc cot 'it Si id 
into a l;ng reflexed Spike, refcmbling 
a Scorpions K J ail •' tach Flower is Juc 
ended by four naked gibboje Suds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Heliotropium metjus Diof- 
eoridis. C. B. The great Turnfole 
of Diof cor ides. 

2. Heliotropium American urn 
carruleum, foliis bar mini. Acad. Reg. 
Sc. Blue American Turnfole, with 
Clary-leaves. 
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3. Heliotropium Americatntm 
caeruleum, foliis bormini angujiiori- 
bus. H. L. Blue American Turnfole, 
with narrower Clary -leaves. 

4. Heliotropium arborefcens 9 
foliis teucrii, flare a/bo in c a pi tula 
den fa congefo. Boerb. Ind. Tree-like 
Turnfole. with a Germander-leaf, 
and white Flowers growing in thick 
fliort Heads. 

c. He liotropium Canarienfe 
arborefcens, folio feorodeniar, Hort. 
Amjl'. Canary Tree-like Turnfole, 
with a Wood-fage-leaf 

The firft, fecond, and third Kinds 
are annual Plants : the firft is very 
hardy, and may be prcferved in a 
Garden, by fuffering the Seeds to 
fall when ripe, which will come up 
in the fucceeding Spring much bet- 
ter than when prcibrved and fown 
with Care j for it rarely happens, 
that thofe which are fown in the 
Spring grow ; fo that if it be in- 
tended to be had in a different Place 
from that where the Plants grew the 
precedingYear, the Seeds ought to be 
fown foon after they are ripe ; which 
mould be in the Place where they 
are to remain ; for thefe Plants fd- 
dom thrive well when tranfplantcd, 
efpecially if it be not performed 
while the Plants are young. 

This Plant produces its Flowers 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in Aw 

The fecond and third Sorts mud 
be fown upon an Hot -bed in the 
Spring, and managed as was direct- 
ed for the Cyanus Turicu* to which 
the Reader is defired to turn, to fave 
Repetition) ; for if, they are not 
brought forward in the Spring, they 
felJom perfect their Seeds : there u 
no great Beauty in thefe two Plants, 
nor arc they often cultivated but in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety-fake. 

The fourth and W:h Sorts grow 
to be large fhrubby Piants : thefe 

ari 
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are propagated by planting Cuttings 
of them, in any of the Summer- 
months, in a Bed of light Earth, ob- 
ferving to (hade and water them un- 
til they have taken Root ; and in 
Jitt&ufl they ihould be tranfplarited 
irito Pots filled with frelh light Earth, 
which mould be placed in a (hady 
Situation until the Plants are rooted 
in the Pots ; when they may be re- 
moved into the open Air amongft 
Myrtles, Jafmines, efr. where they 
may remain until OSobet ; at which 
time they mould be removed into 
the Green-houfe, where they mould 
be placed fo as to have as much free 
Air as poflible, and will require fre- 
quent Waterings. 

The fifth Sort produces Flowers 
every Summer: but I have never yet 
feen any on the fourth Sort, altho' 
it is by much the larger Plant. Thefe 
two Species are confounded together 
by fome late Authors. 

HELLEBORE. Vide Hellebo- 
rus. 

HELLEBORINE, Baftard Helle- 
bdre. 

The Charadcrs are ; 
It hath a fibrofe Root : the Leaves 
are broad and nervous, fomenvbat like 
thofe of the White Hellebore : the 
Flowers, which grow upon a Jhort 
Foot ft alk y are co Heeled into a Spike, 
each eonfifing of fix dijpmilar Leaves : 
the Ovary becomes a Fruit very like 
that of the Orchis. 
The Species are; 

1. Helleborine latifolia Mon- 
tana. C. B. P. Common Ballard 
Jiellebore. 

2. Helleborine altera, etro* 
rubent'e fore. C. B. P. Baftard Hel- 
lebore, with a blackifti Flower. 

3. Helleborine fl^rc albo.Ger* 
White flower'd Baftard Hellebore. 

4. Helleborine fore rotundo % 
five Calceolus. C. B. P. Lad/s- 
flipper. 
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5. Helleborin e Vtrginiana,fl<re 
rot undo luteo. Barti/fer. Virginian 
Lady Vflipper, with a yellow Flow- 
er. 

6. Helleborine Canadenfis,fhve 
Calceolus Maritt. Icon. Robert. Ca- 
nada LadyVflipper. 

. Helleborine latifolia, ftort 
elaufo. RaiiSyn. Broad- lea vd 
Baftard Hellebore, with a white (hut 
Flower. 

S. HELtvnoKitii /oliis prslongis 
anguftis acutis. Raii Syn. Baftard 
Hellebore, with longer narrow- 
pointed Leaves. 

9. Helleborine palujlris no/fras. 
Rati Syn. Marfh Baftard Helle- 
bore. 

10. Helleborine Montana an- 
gnfiifolia purpura fcern . C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd purple mountain I&iftard 
Hellebore. 

11. Helleborine Virginiana, 
opbiogloj/i folio. D. Banifter. Baftard 
Hellebore of Virginia, with an Ad- 
derVtongue leaf. 

12. Helleborine Mdriana, bu- 
plcuri angufijfimo folio, pnrpurafcente 
fore, caule apbyllo. Pluk. Baftard 
Hellebore of Maryland, with a very 
narrow Leaf, like that of HareVear, 
a purplilh Flower, and a Stalk with- 
out a Leaf. 

1 3. Helleborine Mariana, fore 
pa Hide purpureo t trianthophoros. Pluk. 
Mantijf. Baftard Hellebo re of Ma- 
ryland, with pale - purple Flowers, 
growing three on a Stalk. 

14. Helleborine Mariana mo- ' 
nanthos, flore longo purpurafcentc lili- 
aceo. Pluk. Mantif. Baftard Helle. 
bore of Maryland, with one long 
purplilh lily-maped Flower. 

15. Helleborine Virginiana, 
fore rotundo tnagno ex purpurto albi- 
cans. Banifi. Cat. Baftard Helle- 
bore of Virginia, with a large round 
Flowe/ of a purplilh - white Co- 
lour, 

16. Hells* 
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1 6. Hellebobine fifth UUacth % 
a/pbodeli radice. Plum. Cat. Ballard 
Hellebore of America, with Leaves 
Jike the Lily, and an Afphodel- 
root. 

17. Helleborinb purpurea, tu- 
btrofa radice. Plum. Cat. Purple 
Ballard Hellebore, with a tubcrofc 
Root. 

18. Helleborine Americana, 
faliis longiffimis . tuberofa radice. 
American Ballard Hellebore, with 
very long Leaves, and a tuberofe 
Root, commonly called, the Flower 
of the Holy Ghoft. 

19. Helleborine graminea, fi- 
liit riyidii carinatu. Plum. Cat. 
Grafs-like Ballard Hellebore, with 
ttifF Leaves. 

Tfaefe are all Natives of Woods, 
and (hady Places : the four firft men- 
tioned, as alfo the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth Sorts, grow wild in the 
Woods of Yorkjbire, Lancajbire, and 
many Parts of England: the tenth 
Sort has been found in Ireland, and 
is pretty common in other Parts of 
Europe. 

The fourth Sort is by much the 
mod beautiful of all the European 
Kinds, as it is alfo the moil fcarce, 
being rarely to be found in any 
of the Gardens in the South . for 
this is an Inhabitant of the Northern 
Counties. I found this Sort grow- 
ing wild in the Park at Buvravgh- 
Hall near Kir by LonfMc, the Seat 
of Robert Fertnvick, Efq; Thefe may 
be tranfplanted into Gardens, from 
the Places of their natural Growth ; 
either in the Spring, foon after they 
appear above-ground, or in Autumn, 
when their Leaves begin to decav ; 
but if they are tranfplanted in Spring, 
there (houlJ be great Care had, to 
preftrve a large Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, otherwife they will not 
fucceed. Thefe Plants Ihould be 
phntcd in (hady moifl Places, 2nd 

Vol. U. 



in a flrong undunged Soil, where 
they will continue many Years, and 
produce their Flowers toward the 
latter Part of Summer* 

The fifth, fixth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Sorts are Natives of Virginia, Mary* 
land, and New -England; from which 
Places fome of their Roots have been 
brought into England. The bell Me- 
thod to obtain thefe Kinds is, to pro- 
cure fome of their Roots to be taken 
up with Balls of Earth, and planted 
into Tubs of the natural Soil in 
which they grew, as clofe together 
as pofltble : thefe Tubs Ihould re- 
main in the Country, until the 
Leaves of the Plants begin to decay, 
when they may be put on board the 
Ships, and fent over; for as the 
Roots will then be in a State of In- 
action, fo they will be in lefs Dan- 
ger of fuffering in their PafTage, than 
if they were in a vigorous growing 
State, and will require very little, if 
any Water. Thefe Plants may be 
planted out of the Boxes into fmall 
Wildcrnefs-quartcrs, where they will 
abide the Cold of the Winter ver/ 
well, and produce their Flowers io 
Summer. 

The fixteenth, feventeenth, and 
nineteenth Sorts were difcovcred by 
Father Plumicr, in the Frrntb Settle- 
ments in America ; thefe three Sorts 
were fent by the late Dr. William 
Ihufioun from Jamaica % where they 
grow in the Woods, and (hady 
Places, in great Plenty. The feven- 
teer.th Sort was rlio fent from the 
Bahama I Hands to Mr. i "tier Callin- 
fin, and hath been fincc J:!Mbuted 
to many curious Perfont in >;?Und, 
This is a very fine Plant, and C . ferves 
a Place in the Stove, becaufe it pro- 
duces a moil beautiful Spike of pur- 
ple Flowers every Year. This and 
the fixteenth and nineteenth Sorts am 
propagated by Off-fets, whuh they 
K 1 lend 
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fend forth plentifully. The bed Sea- 
fon for tranfplanting the Roots, and 
taking off the Off- lets, is in the Be- 
ginning of February y juft before they 
begin to (hoot. Thefe Roots ftumld 
be planted in Pots filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Tan in the Stove, obferving 
now- and -then to refrelh the Earth 
with Water, which mutt not be 
given to them in great Quantities 
until they have fent forth their 
Leaves ; for too much Moiiture will 
rot thefe Roots while they are in an 
twaaive Slate. Thefe Plants mould 
conflantly be kept in the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, otherwife they will not 
flower. During the Summer-feafon 
they will require a larger Share of 
Moifture, and in hot Weather they 
fhould have plenty of freih Air; but 
in Winter they mud be kept warm, 
otherwife the Roots will perHh.With 
this Management the Plants will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce their 
beautiful Flowers in Augufl and Sep- 
tember. The Roots of thefe Plants 
mould not be difturbed in Winter ; 
for although their Leaves decay in 
Autumn, and their Roots remain 
inaclive, yet if they are taken up, 
and kept out of the Ground, they 
are very apt to (hrink, unlefs great 
Care be taken of ihera. The feven- 
teenth Sort was by Accident procu- 
red in England, the Root being fent 
over Wfith a Specimen of the Plant, 
which was dried, and fent to Mr. 
ColHnfon ; he took off the Root, and 
had it planted in the Stove at Sir 
Charles hVageri Garden: it grew 
and flowered ; from which Root 
there has been a great Number pro- 
duced. This Sort produces a Spike 
of Flowers near two Feet long, 
which, being of a bright purple Co- 
lour, make a hoe Appearance in the 
Stove* 



The eighteenth Sort grows in 
great Plenty on the Sides of the 
Road between Porto Bello and Pana- 
ma, in the Spani/b lVefi^1ndits % in 
(hady Places, and on a ftony Soil. 
The Spaniards (ay, it is only to be 
found in tfeis Place ; and that it can- 
not be tranfplanted to any other Pare 
of the Country, fo as to grow. The 
Flowers of the Plant refemble z 
Dove; from whence the Spaniards 
give it the Name of the Holy Ghoft. 
borne of thefe Roots were fent to 
England by Mr. Robert Mllar, Sur- 
geon, who was on the Spot where 
they grew : fome of which are yet 
alive in England; but have not as 
yet produced any Flowers. This 
and the nineteenth Sort are both 
very tender Plants; wherefore if 
they are brought into England, they 
mud be very gently treated : their 
Roots fhould be planted in Pots filled 
with a fandy Soil mixed with Lime* 
rubbiih, and then plunged into an 
Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, being 
careful not to give them much Wa- 
ter until they begin to moot ; after 
which time they mould be frequently 
watered. During the Summer-fea- 
fon thefe Plants mull have frefh Air 
admitted to them ; but in Winter 
they muft have a very warm Situa- 
tion. They put forth their green 
Leaves in May, which continue til] 
Autumn, when they decay ; fo that 
the Roots remain inaclive about fix 
Months. 

There are many other Sorts of 
thefe Plants, which are Natives of 
America ; but the greater Part of 
them, growing on Trees, cannot be 
cultivated in Gardens ; wherefore it 
is needlefs to enumerate them in this 
Place. 

HELLEBOROIDES HVEMA- 
L1S. Hellebo rus. 

HELLE- 
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HELLEBOR OR ANUN- 

CULUS. Vide Helleborus. 

HELLEBORUS, Black Helle- 
bore, or Cb rift mas- rlower. 
The Cbaraeleri are ; 

// bath a digit at td Leaf i the 
Flcwer eonffts of federal Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularis, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe : in the Centre 
of the Flrwer rifes the Pointa/ t which 
is encompajjed about the Bafe with fe- 
deral little Horns lying bttween the 
Chives and Petals, which afterward 
turn to a Fruit, in which the mem- 
braneous Hufks are gathered, as it 
were, into a little Head, ending, fcr 
the moft part, in an Horn, opening 
lengtbwife ; and, for the moft part, 
full of roundifb or oval Seeds, 
The Species are ; 

1. Helleborus niger faetidus. 
C. B. P. Stinking Black Hellebore, 
Bears-foot, or Setrerwort. 

2. Helleborus niger hortenfis, 
fore viridi. C. B. P. Green-flow- 
fred Black Hellebore, or Bears foot. 

3. Helleborus niger, forealbo, 
etiam inlerdum valde rubente. J. B. 
True Black Hellebore, or Chriftmas 
Rofe. 

4. Helleborus niger trifoliatus. 
Hort. Fam. Trifoliated Black Hel- 
lebore. 

5. Heli EBORUS niger, fore rofto, 
minor Belgicus. H. R. Blaf. Small 
Belgic Black Hellebore. 

6. Helleborus niger hortenfis 
alter. C. B. P. The other Garden 
Black Hellebore. 

7. Helleborus niger, ampliori- 
bus foliis. Toum. Black Hellebore, 
with larger Leaves. 

8. Hrlleborus niger autumna- 
Us, Jiore maximo. H. R. Par. Au- 
tumnal Black Hellebore, with a very 
large Flower. 

9. Helle BORUS niger, fanguineo 
folio. Bocc. Muf. Black Hellebore, 
with a bloody Leaf. 
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10. Helleborus niger Oriental?/, 
ampliffimo folio, caule pr&alta, fore 
purpursfcente. Toum. Cct. Eaftern 
Black Hellebore, with a very large 
Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purplifti 
Flower. 

11. Helleborus foliis angulatis 
multifidis, fore globefb. Lin. Hort m 
Cliff. Globe Ranunculus, or Locker- 
gowlans. 

12. Helleborus fore folio infi- 
d,nte. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Winter 
Aconite. 

The firft, fecond, and eleventh 
Softs grow wild in feveral Parts of 
England, efpecially in the Northern 
Counties : the firft and fecond are 
Natives of Woods, and fliady Places; 
but the eleventh Sort grows in very 
moid Meadows, and by the Sides of 
Brocks : this Sort I found in great 
Plenty near the Bridge at Kirfy-Lonf* 
dale, by the River-fide. 

All the other Sorts have been 
brought from other Countries ; 
which thrive as well with us in the 
open Air, as thofe that ate Na- 
tives. The two firft Sorts, being 
Wood-plants, thrive much better 
when planted in fliady moift Places, 
than when they are planted in a 
warmer Situation, and top much 
expofed to the Sun : and as they 
produce their Flowers in the Middle 
of Winter, when few other Plants 
appear, theydeferve a Place in fmall 
Wildernefs-quarters, Avenues, and 
(hady Borders, where they will 
flourilh exceedingly ; and, if fuffer- 
ed to (hed their Seeds, will foon fur- 
ni(h a Garden with Plants enough : 
and this is the eafieft and beft Me- 
thod to propagate them. 

The other Sorts are propagated 
cither from Seeds, or by parting 
their Roots : the beft Seafon for 
this Work is in OBobcr, when you 
may divide the Roots into fmall 
Heads, and plant them in a Situation 
R r z whert 
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where they may have the morning 
Sun only till Ten o'Clock j for if 
they are too much expofed to the 
great Heats of the Sun, they will 
not thrive : thefe fhould alfo have 
a moid light Soil ; but the Ground 
ihould not have Dung in it, which 
is very fubject to rot the Roots of 
thefe Plants. 

If you propagate them by Seeds, 
they ihould be (own foon after they 
are ripe, which is commonly in May, 
in a Border expofed to the morning 
Sun, where the Plants will come up 
the follow ing Spring, and ihould be 
kept clear from Weeds ; which, if 
fuffered to grow, would foon deftroy 
the young Plants: in this Border they 
fhould remain until the Ftbruary fol- 
lowing ; at which time they Ihould 
be tranfplanted into another Border, 
to the Diflance of fix Inches fquare, 
obferving to keep them conftantly 
clear from Weeds ; and in one Year 
after planting out they will flower, 
and may then be removed to the 
Places where they are to remain for 
good. 

The third Sort is called thtCbrift. 
mas Rofe, from its flowering at that 
Seafon: the Flowers of this Sort 
are much larger than thofe of any 
of the other Species : they are white 
on the Infidc, and of a greenifli- 
white on the Outfide ; and are pro- 
duced fingly on ihort Footftalks 
arifing from the Root : but when the 
Roots are ftrong, they produce a 
great Number of thefe Flowers ; 
fo that they make a fine Appear- 
ance; and this being at a Seafon 
when there are few other Plants in 
Flower, it renders them the more 
valuable : if the Seafon fhould prove 
fevcre at the time they arc in Flower, 
it will be proper to cover them, 
otherwife the Froll will pinch the 
Flower*, ai.d ioou deftroy their 
Binary. 



The ninth and tenth Sorts are 
fomewhat tenderer than the others ; 
fo (hould be planted in a warmer 
Situation ; and if one or two Plants 
of each Sort are kept in Pots, and 
flickered under an Hot- bed- frame 
in Winter, it will be a good Method 
to preferve the Species ; becaufe in 
very hard Winters, thofe which are 
planted in the full Ground may be 
deftroy ed. 

The eleventh Sort mud be planted 
in a very moid Soil, otherwife it will 
not thrive in Gardens ; therefore 
may be placed in any wet Spot, 
where few other Things will grow ; 
in which Situation theie Plants will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
plenty of Flowers. 

The twelfth Sort is well known 
in the Gardens under the Title of 
Winter Aconite, from its flowering 
foon after Chrijlmas : the Flowers 
are yellow, each arifing with a (hort 
Footftalk from the Root, being fur- 
rounded by Leaves. This Sort pro- 
pagates very fad by its Root, and 
will thrive in any Soil or Situa- 
tion. 

There are great Doubts, whether 
any of thefe Species be the true Hel- 
lebore of the Anticnts ; tho 1 Mon- 
fieur Tcurnefort, and fome other 
Travellers, affirm that the third 
Species is it : but the Germans 
ufe the Adorns belltbori radict, bu- 
pbtbalmi fiore for the Hellebore; and 
many other People believe it to be 
a Plant different from both thefe; 
but it is hoped, that we (hall fhortly 
know, who are in the right. 

HELLEBORUS ALBUS. Vide 
Veratrum. 

HELMET- FLOWER, or 
MONKSHOOD. ride Aconi- 
tum. 

HEMEROCALLIS, The Lily- 
afphodel, or Day lily. 

The 
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The CbaraStrs are ; 

The Flower has no Frr.pnlement, and 
ccnffts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
fix Parts almofi to the Bottom, hav- 
ing a Jbort T ube ; but expands, and is 
reHexedat the Brim : in the Centre 
of the Flower is Jituated the Pointal, 
attended by fix declining Stamina : the 
Point a I afterward changes to an oval 
thret- cornered Fruit ; having three 
Cells, which are full of roundijh Seeds : 
to thefe Notes may be added, The Root 
being compofed of ftveral thick fifty 
Tubers, like the Afpbodel. 

This Genus of Plants was titled 
IMo-Afphoddus by Dr. Tournefort, 
from the Flower being fhapcd like 
the Lily, and the Root like that of 
the Afphodel : but this, being a 
compound Name, is rejected by Dr. 
Linnaeus, who has applied this of 
Hemerocallis to it, and has joined 
Tournefort^ Genus of Liliaftrum to 
this ; tho* the Flowers of that have 
fix Leaves. 

The Species are ; 

I. Hemerocallis radice tube- 
rofa, corollis monopetalis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The yellow Day-lily. 

2 Hemerocallis radice tuberofa, 
corollis monopetalis reficxis. The 
fcarlet Day lily. 

3. Hemerocallis radice tube- 
rofa, corollis hexapetalii. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. St. Bruno's Lily, or great 
Savoy Spiderwort. 

There are two Varieties of the 
firft Sort, one with a large, and the 
other with a fmaltcr Flower; as there 
are alfo of the fecond and third 
Sorts: but thefe are not diftinct Spe- 
cies ; fo I fhall not enumerate them 
here Dr. Vntta-us has fuppofed the 
two full Sorts to be one Species ; 
and that they differ only in the Size 
and Colour of their Flowers ; but, 
from thirty Years Observation, f 
could not find, that they, by any 



Culture, nor from Seeds, would vary 
from their original Species : the 
Roots of the firft Sort do not mul- 
tiply near fo faft as thofe of the 
fecond ; the Flowers are much 
fnialler, and have a very agreeable 
Scent, fomewhat like the Flowers 
of the Tuberofe; for which it is 
efteemed by many Perfons ; and 
from thence fome have given it the 
Name of yellow Tuberofe : as this 
Sort doth not grow fo tall, nor fpread 
by the Root fo much, as the fecond 
Sort, fo it may be admitted to have ' 
a Place in the Flower-garden, where 
it will thrive in aim oft any Soil or 
Situation ; therefore this may be 
planted in fuch Places, where few 
better Plants will grow. 

It is chiefly propagated by parting 
the Root : the beft time for doing 
of this is in O&ober, when the Leaves 
are decayed : this mould not be done 
oftener than every other Year ; be- 
caufe when they are too often re- 
moved, or the Roots parted too 
fmall, they will not produce many 
Flowers ; nor will the Flowers be 
near fo large. 

The fecond Sort multiplies fo faft, 
as to fpread over the Beds where 
they are planted very foon ; there- 
fore is feldom allowed to have a Place 
in good Gardens ; but in large 
Wildernefs-quarters, and other fhady 
Places, they may be planted to hide 
the Ground ; for this will grow well 
under Trees ; and in fuch Places 
this Plant will add to the Variety. 

The Flowers of both thefe Son's 
are of very fhort Duration : they 
open early in the Morning, and by 
Noon they begin to decay ; and be- 
fore the Fvening they are quite wi- 
thered, and do not open again ; from 
whence they had the Name of Day- 
lily : if the Flowers of the fecond 
Sort are handled, there will be a 
R 1 3 fin« 
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line Copper-colour come off, which 
will colour the Hands and Face : 
and feme unlucky People advife Per- 
sons, who are ignorant of this, to 
fmell to the Flower j in the doing 
of which, their Whole Face will be 
dyed of a Copper-colour. 

The Savoy Spiderwort, or, as the 
French call it, St. Bruno's Lily, is a 
Plant of humbler Growth than either 
of the former : this Sort flowers 
earlier in the Year : the Leaves of 
this Sort are foraewhat ltye thofc of 
the Spiderwort j and pretty firm, 
and grow upright : the Flower- flalks 
grow about a Foot high, and have 
Several white Flowers at the Top, 
fhaped like thofe of the Lily, which 
hang on one Side, and have an agree- 
able Scent : thefe are but of fhort 
Duration, feldom continuing in 
Beauty above two or three Days; 
but when the Plants are ftrong, they 
will produce eight or ten Flowers 
upon each Stalk ; fo tbey make a 
good Appearance while they laft. 

This Sort is ufually propagated 
by parting the Roots : Autumn is 
the beft Seafon for dcing this Work, 
as it alfo is for tranfplanting of the 
Roots j for when they are removed 
in the Spring, they feldom Piower 
the fame Year ; or, if they do, it 
is but weakly : thefe Plants mould 
not be tranfplanted oftcner than 
every third Year, when the Roots 
may be parted to make an Increafe 
of the Plants ; but they mould not 
be divided too fmall i for if they 
are, it will be two Years before 
they flower : this Sort delights in 
a light loamy Soil, and in an open 
Fxpofure; fo muft not be planted 
under the Drip of Trees ; but if they 
arc planted to an Eaft Afpeft, where 
thry may be protected from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, they 
u, : .U continue in Beauty longer than 
\vhca they are more expo fed. 



HEMIONITIS, Moonfern. 

This is a Plant which is feldom 
propagated in Gardens ; therefore I 
(hall not trouble the Reader with 
any Account of it more than this j 
that whoever hath a mind to cul- 
tivate it, may fee full Directions for 
that Purpofe under the Article Lin~ 
gua Cervina, to which this Plant is 
nearly allied, and delights in the 
fame Situation and Culture. 

HEPATICA, Noble Liverwort. 
The Cbaraclers are ; 

Tie Root is fibrofe and perennial : 
tie Leaf con/tfis of three babes grow- 
inz on a Pedicle, which arijes from 

© d J 

the Root : the Pedicle of the Fsower 
is nakid and fingle, arijing from the 
Red : the Cup of the Flower is f for 
the moft part, compofed of one Leaf 
which is fome times cut into three or four 
deep Divifions : the Flower eonfifts of 
many Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Rofe : the Fruit is globular, con- 
fining of one fingle Cell, which is cur- 
voted, as ia the Ltffer Celandine. 
The Species are; 

1. Hepatic a tri folia, «?rvho 
fiore. Cluf. The fingle blue Hepa- 
tica, or Noble Liverwort. 

2. Hepatica trifolia, fiore cat- 
ruleo p/eno. Cluf. The double blue 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

3 . Hepatica trifolia, fiore albo 
fimplici. Boerh. InJ. The fingle white 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

4. Hepatica trifolia, rubto fiore. 
Cluf. Single red Hepatica, or No- 
ble Liverwort. 

5. Hefatica trifolia, fiore rubra 
phno. Berb. hid. Double-red, or 
peach-colour'd Hepatica. 

Thefe Plants are fome of the 
greateit Beauties of the Spring : their 
Flowers are produced in February 
and Ma> cb in great Plenty, before 
the green Leaves appear, and make 
a very beautiful Figure in the Bor- 
ders of the Pleafure-garden ; efpc- 
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cully the double Sorts, which com- 
monly continue a Fortnight longer 
in Flower than the (ingle Kinds, and 
the Flowers are much fairer. 1 have 
Teen the double white Kind often 
mentioned in Books, but could ne- 
ver fee it growing ; tho' I don't 
know but fuch a Flower might be 
obtained from Seeds of the fing!c 
white, or blue Kinds. I have lome- 
times known the double blue Sort 
produce fome Flowers in Autumn 
which were inclining to White; and 
thereby fome People have been de- 
ceived, who have procured the Roots 
at that Seafon, and planted tbem in 
their Gardens ; but the Spring fol- 
lowing their Flowers were blue, as 
before : and this is a common thing 
when the Autumn is fo mild as to 
caufe them to flower. But whether 
the double white Sort, mentioned 
in the Books, was only this acci- 
dental Alteration in the Colour of 
the Flower, I can't fay ; tho' it feems 
very probable it was, fince I never 
could hear of any Perfon who ever 
faw the double white Sort flower in 
the Spring. 

The Angle Sorts produce Seeds 
every Year, whereby they are eafily 
propagated ; and alio new Flowers 
may be that way obtained. The 
beft Seafon for fowing of the Seeds 
is in the Beginning of Auguji, either 
in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, 
which mould be placed fo as to have 
only the morning Sun, until Odobtr, 
when they (hould be removed into 
the full Sun, to remain during the 
Winter-feafon: but in March % when 
the young Plants will begin to ap- 
pear, they mud be removed again to 
a fliady S'tuation, and in dry Wea- 
ther ihould be frequently watered ; 
and about the Beginning of du^uft 
they will be fit to be tranfplantcd : 
at which time you (hould prepare a 
Border, facing the Eail, of goud 



frefli loamy Earth, into which yon 
Ihould remove the Plants, placing 
them at about fix Inches Diitance 
each Way, clofing the Earth pretty 
fall to tneir Roots, to prevent the 
Worms from drawing them out of 
the Ground, which they are very 
apt to do at that Seafon ; and in the 
Spring following they will begin to 
(hew their Flowers : but it will be 
three Years before they flower itrong, 
and till then you cannot judge of 
their Goodnefs ; when, if yob find 
any double Flowers, or any of a dif- 
ferent Colour from the common 
Sorts, they (hould be taken up, and 
tranfplantcd into the Borders of the 
Flower-garden, where they (hould 
continue at lead two Years before 
they are taken up, or parted ; for 
it js remarkable in this Plant, that 
where they are often removed and 
parted, they are very fubjett to die ; 
whereas, when they are permitted to 
remain unditturbed for many Years, 
they will thrive exceedingly, and 
become very large Roots. 

The double Flowers, which never 
produce Seeds, are propagated by 
parting their Roots, which mould 
be done'in March, at the time when 
they are in Flower : but you (hould 
be careful not to feparate them into 
very (mall Heads ; noc (hduld they 
be parted oftener than every third 
or fourth Year, if you intend to have 
them thrive, for the Reafon before 
given. They delight in a ftrong 
loamy Soil, and in an Ealtem Po- 
rtion, where they may have only 
the morning Sun ; tho' they will 
grow in almoft any Afpscl, if th^y 
are planted in llrong moift Ground, 
and are never injured by Cold. 

HEPA TORIUM. V\di Eupa- 
torium. 

HEPl'APilYLLUM. ridt?em- 
taphyilum. 

R r 4 HERA- 
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HERACLEUM. Vide Spondy- 
Hum, and Panax. 

HERB A GERARD!. Vide An- 
grlica fylvellris minor. 

Hr.RBA PARIS. Vide Paris. 

HERMANNIA. 

The Charaelers are ; 
Cir^ */* Flower conjijls of 
cne L:if which refembles a Bladder ; 
and is cut into five Segments : the 
FUwer confifls of fat Leaves, the 
joioermtft of which are narrow, hut 
the upper onu are broad, and twified, 
hal ing a pentangular Ovary in the 
Centre, which is furrouhdid by five 
Stamina, and is afterward turnd 
to a five corner d long Tube, 
The Species are ; 

1. Herman nia frutefcens, folio 
§bl<mgo ferrato latiori. Boerh. Ind. 
Shrubby Hermannia, with a broader 
oblong ferrated Leaf. 

2. Hermann i a frutefcens, folio 
grrffulariie parvo hirfuto. Boerh. 
Ind. Shrubby Hermanoia, with a 
finall hairy Goofberry-Ieaf. 

X. Hermannia frutefcens, folio 
ibifci hirfuto mollis caule pilofo. Boerh. 
Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a 
foft hairy Marftimallow-leaf, and a 
woolly Stalk. 

4. Hermannia frutefcens, folio 
oblongo ferrato. Tourn. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with an oblong ferrated 
Leaf. 

5. Hermannia frutefee**, folio 
oblotgo molli cordato hirluti. Boerh. 
Lid. Shrubby Hermannia, with a 
foft oblong hairy heart fhaped Leaf. 

6. Hermannia f rut elans, folio 
nsuliifido tenui. caule rubro. Bcerh. 
Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with 
a narrow multifid Leaf, and a red 
Stalk. 

7. Hermann 1 a frutefems, folio 
#V.«i , /«r?ft//r Ittiori is cbtufo, fore 
p/.n^'o avert. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Ileniianuia, wilh a broad blunt La- 
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vender -leaf, and a fmall golden 
Flower. 

Ail thefe Sorts of Hermannia are 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence they have been brought 
into the European Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is the moll com- 
mon in Europe, and was the firft 
known in the Gardens : this will 
grow to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet : the Branches generally grow 
ereel, and the Stem becomes woody : 
but the Flowers of this Sort, being 
of a whitilh- green Colour, make 
but little Appearance. 

The fir ft and fecond Sorts do 
not grow fo high as the other, and 
(hoot their Branches more horizon- 
tally. Thefe produce their Flowers 
in fmall Spikes, from the End of 
their Branches, which are of a yel- 
low Colo j r ; and in the Month of 
April, when they flower, make a 
fine Appearance in theGreen-houfe. 

The third, fifth, fixth,and feventh 
Sorts are yet of humbler Growth 
than either of the other. Thefe fcl- 
dom grow above three Feet high, 
nnd put out many Branches on every 
Side, fo as to form bulhy Heads. 
The Flower* of thefe Sorts are pro- 
duced in very fmall Clultcrs, feldom 
more than three growing together; 
but thefe continue much longer in 
Flower than any of the other Sorts; 
fo make an agreeable Variety among 
other hardy Green houfe Plants. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
by planting Cuttings of them during 
any of the Summer- months, in a Btd 
of frefti light Earth, obferving :o 
water and made them until they arc 
well rooted, which will be in about 
fix Weeks after planting ; then you 
Ihould take them up, preferving a 
Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
plant them into Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth, placing them in a mady 

Situation 
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Situation until they have taken frelh 
Root ; after which they may be ex- 
pofed to the open Air, with Myrtles, 
Geraniums, &c. until the Mrddle 
or Latter-end of Oclober, when they 
mull be removed into the Green- 
hoafe; obferving to place them in 
the cooleft Part of the Houfe, and 
where they may have as much free 
Air as poffible ; for if they are too 
much drawn in the Houfe, they will 
appear very faint and fickly, and 
feldcm produce many Flowers ; 
whereas, when they are only pre- 
ferved from the Froft, and have a 
great Share of free Air, they will 
appear ftrong and healthy, and pro- 
duce large Quantities of Flowers in 
April and May ; during which Sea- 
fon they make a very handfome 
Shew in the Green-houfe : they muft 
alfo be frequently watered, and will 
require to be new potted at leaft 
twice every Year, /. e. in Mry and 
September ; otherwife their Roots 
will be fo matted, as to prevent their 
Growth. 

Thefc Plants rarely produce good 
Seeds with us, except the fourth 
Sort, which ripens its Seeds every 
Year in England : but when they 
are obtained from abroad, they muft 
be fown upon a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
mult be tranfplanted into fmall 
Pots, and plunged into another very 
moderate Hot-bed, in order to pro- 
mote their Rooting ; after which 
they muft be hardened by degrees, 
to endure the open Air in Summer, 
and may then be treated as the old 
Plants. 

HERMODACTYLUS, The 
Hermodaftyl, commonly called 
Snakes- head Iris. 

The Cbnraffers are ; 

ft~ hatb a lily.Jhafed Flower, con- 
fining of one Leaf, and Jhated exxdty 
like an his ; but has a fubcrofe fast, 

7 
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divided into two or three Dugs, liAe 
oblong Bulbs. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; viz,. 

Hermo dact ylus folio quadran- 
gulo. C. B. P. Snakes-head Iris, 
vulgo. This is alfo called Iris tu- 
ber of a Belgarum ; /. e. The tube- 
rofe Iris of the Dutch. 

This Plant is eafily propagated 
by its Tubers, which Ihould be taken 
off foon after the green Leaves de- 
cay, which is the proper Seafon for 
tranfplanting the Roots ; but they 
ihould not be kept long out of the 
Ground, left they (brink ; which 
will ca-jfe them to rot when they 
are planted. They mould have a 
loamy Soil, not too ftrong ; and muft 
be planted to an Eaft Afpecl, where 
they will flower very well. Thefe 
Roots Ihould not be removed oftener 
than once in three Years, if you 
defign to increafe them ; but then 
they Ihould be planted at a farther 
Diftance from each other, than if 
they were to remain but one Year; 
and the Beds ihould be kept clear 
from Weeds, and at Michaelmas 
there fhould be fome fine Earth laid 
over the Beds, which will greatly 
ftrengthen their Roots. The Diftance 
which thefe Plants fhould be allowed 
is fix Inches fquare ; and they mould 
be placed four Inches deep in the 
Ground. Thefe produce their 
Flowers in May, and their Seeds are 
ripe in Auguft ; but as they multiply 
pretty faft by their Roots, few People 
are at the Trouble of raifmg them 
from Seeds ; but thofe who have an 
Inclination fo to do, muft treat them 
in the manner dire&ed for the bulb- 
ous Iris's. 

The Roots of this Plant are very 
apt to run deep into the Ground, 
and then they feldom produce 
Flowers ; and many times they 
flioo: fo deep as to be loft, efpecially 

where 
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where the Soil is very light : there- 
fore, to prevent this, it will be pro- 
per to lay a Thicknefc of Rubbilh 
under the Border, where thefe are 
planted, to hinder them from getting 
down. This ihould always be prac- 
ticed in light Ground ; but in ftrong 
Land there will be no Occafion to 
make ufe of this Precaution ; be- 
caufe they do not ihoot downward fo 
freely in that. 

This Plant has by fome Botanic 
Writers been fuppos'd the true Her- v 
modactyl ; but what has been long 
nfed in Europe for that is the Root 
of a Colchicum. 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in- a- Box, 
wulgo. 

The Cbaraclers are ; 

// hath a Jbort multijid fpreading 
lellfltaped Flower, or a r of actons 
Flvwer, coujijling of federal Petals, 
which are placed in a circular Order ; 
thefe are fome of them barren, and 
others are fertile : the Cup of the 
Flower afterward becomes an almo/f 
fphericad Fruit, which is /welled ami 
perforated, containing a ftriated 
remndijh Nut. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Hernandia amflo hedera folio 
umbilicato. Plum. Hernandia with 
a large ombilicated Ivy-leaf, com- 
monly calPd in the Wifl- Indies, Jack- 
in-a-Box. 

This Plant is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbados, St, Cbrijiepbcrs, 
and many other Places in the IVtfl- 
Ltdies i where it is known by the 
Name of lack-in-a-Box. The Fruit 
of this Plant, when ripe, is perfo- 
rated ; and the Nut in the Infide be- 
comes hard : fo that when the Wind 
blows through the Fruit, it makes a 
whittling Noife, which may be heard 
at a Diftance ; from whence, I fup- 
poft, the Inhabitants gave this Name 
to the^Plant. I: grows in the Oul- 
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lies, where there are Rills of Wa- 
ter. 

In Europe this Plant is preferred in 
curious Gardens, with other tender 
Exotic Plants. It is propagated by 
fowing the Seeds on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants 
come up, they inuft be planted into 
fe pa rate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot- bed again j and afterward mull 
be treated in the feme manner as 
other tender Exotic Plants, always 
keeping them in the Bark-ftove. 

The bed time to Ouft thefe Plants 
is in July, that they may be well root- 
ed before the Cold approaches ; in 
the Winter-feafon they ihould have 
a moderate Share of Heat, and in 
the Summer they muit have plenty 
of Air in hot Weather. With this 
Management the Plants will grow to 
the Height of fixteen Feet, or more; 
and the Leaves, being very large, 
will make a beautiful Appearance in 
the Stove. 

This Plant hath not as yet flower- 
ed in England, though we may ex- 
pect fome of the large Plants to 
flower in a fhort time. 

HERNIARIA, Rupturewort. 

. The Characters are ; 

The Calyx is fuadrifd, or, for the 
tnoft fart, quinauefd, and expanded in 
form of a Star, having fi<vc Stamina 
in the Centre: the Fruit (which 
grows on the Bottom of the Flowery 
becomes a membranaceous furrrufd 
round Capfule, which is divided into 
eight Cells, each of which contains 
one fmall pointed Seed. 
The Species are ; 

i Hern i aria glabra. J. B. 
Smooth Rupturewort. 

2. Hern i aria hirfuta. J. B. 
Rough or hairy Rupturewort. 

3 Her Maria alfines folio. Tourn. 
Rupturewort with a Cbickwecd- 
leaf. 

4. IIlrniaRIA fruticefa, viticulis 

lignojis. 
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i'rgmfis. C. B. Shrubby Rupture- 
wort, with woody Branches. 

Thefe Plants are feldom cultiva- 
ted but in Botanic Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety : the three firrt are, 
for the moft part, annual Plants, fel- 
dom continuing longer than one 
Year ; and mull be permitted to fhed 
their Seeds, whereby they are bet- 
ter preferv'd than if iown with Art. 
The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which may be propagated oy Cut- 
tings : but as they are Plants of no 
Beauty, they are not worth cultivati- 
ng. 

The firft Sort is what Ihould be 
ufed in the Shops, but is rarely feen 
in Undon ; the Herb-women com- 
monly bringing the Parfley Break - 
Hone to the Markets, which* is fold- 
iaftead of this Plant. 

HESPERIS, DameVviolet, Roc- 
ket, or Queen's Gilliflower. 
The CbaraBers are ; 

Tbe Flower confifis, for the moft 
part, of four Leaves, win eh expand 
in form of a Crofs : out of the Flower- 
cup arifts the Point al y which become s 
a long taper cylindrical Pod, which is 
divided into two Cells by an interme- 
diate Partition, to which the imbri- 
cated V al*ves adbire on both Sides, and 
are furnijbed with oblong, cylindrical, 
or globular Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Hesperis hortenfis, flare pur- 
fmreo. C. B. P. Garden DameVvio- 
let, with a purple Flower, or fingle 
purple Rocket. 

2. Hesperis hortenfis, fore can di- 
do. C. B. P. Garden DameVvio- 
let, with a white Flower, or fingle 
white Rocket. 

3. Hesperis Jy I've fir is i nod or a. 
C. B. P. Un&voury wild DameV 
violet. 

4 Hesperis hortenfis, fiore varie- 
gato. jfejfieu. Garden Dame's- violet, 
with a variegated Flower. 
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5. Hesperis hortenfis, fiore par* 
pureo pleno. H. R. Par. Garden 
Dame's- violet, with a double purple 
Flower, commonly call'd Double 
purple Rocket. 

6. Hesperis hortenfis, fiore albo 
pleno. H. R. P. Garden Dame's vio- 
let, with a double white Flower, or 
double white Rocket. 

7. Hesperis hortenfis, fiore <vario 
plcno. H. R. Par. Garden DameV 
violet, with a variable Flower. 

8. Hesperis mar it i ma jupina exi» 
gua. To um. Low maritime DameV 
violet. 

9. Hesperis montana pallida odo- 
ratiffima. C. B. P. Pale mountain 
DameVviolet, with a very fweet 
Smell. 

10. Hesperis maritima angvfii- 
folia incana. Inf. R. H. Dwarf an- 
nual Stock, fometimes calTd Virgi- 
nia Stock. 

11. Hesperis foliis multifdis. 
Flor. Leyd. Annual Dame's -violet, 
with fmall white Flowers, and Leaves 
finely cue. 

12. Hesperis lutea, Jiliquis firi- 
aifimis. Infi. R. H. Yellow DameV 
violer, with very narrow Pods. 

13. Hesperis allium redolent. 
Mor. Hiji. DameVviolet (mcllirig 
like Garlick, commonly call'd 
Sawce alone, or Jack-by-the-Hcdge. 

14. Hesperis leucoii folio ferrato, 
fihqua quadrangula. lnfi. R. H. 
DameVviolet with a Wallflower- 
leaf, and a fquarc Pod. 

15. Hesperis maritima lati folia, 
fihqua tricufpidi. bfi. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd maritime DameVviolet, with 
a three-pointed Pod. 

The feven firft- mentioned Sorts are 
abiding Plants, and may be propa- 
gated by parting their Roots in 
gujl % especially thofe with double 
Flowers, which never produce Seeds; 
but the fingle Kinds are better pro- 
pagated by fowing their Seeds in 

March, 
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March, which will produce ftrorrger 
Plants than thole obtained from Off- 
fere. The Heads, which are divi- 
ded, fhouM be well furnifhed with 
Roots, otherwife they are very fub- 
ject to mifcary : nor ftiould the old 
Roots be feparated into very fmall 
Heads, which would occafion their 
flowering weak the fucceeding Sea- 
fbrr. The Soil in which thefe Plants 
fhotild be planted, ought to be frefh, 
and inclining to a Tandy Loam ; but 
fhould not be mixed with Dung, 
which often caufes the Roots to rot : 
but if you bury fame rotten Wood- 
pile Earth, or very rotten Tanners 
Bark, juft deep enough for their 
Fibres to reach it, the Plants will 
thrive exceedingly,and produce great 
Quantities of very large fair Flow- 
ers, as I have feveral times experi- 
ence : but if this fhould be fo mal- 
low as to touch the main Roots, 'tis 
ten to one if they don't rot away ; 
which is very often the Cafe with 
thefe Flowers, when they are plant- 
ed in a rich dung'd Soil. The double 
white Rocket is by far the moil beau- 
tiful Plant of all the Kinds, the 
Flowers of which arc as large and 
double as the faircit double Stock- 
gilliflower : it was formerly planted 
in great Plenty in the Gardens near 
London, to fupply the Markets with 
Flowers for Bafons ; for which Pur- 
pofe there is not any Plant better ad- 
apted, and will continue in Beauty 
tot a long time : but of late Years 
thefe Plants have not fuccceded fo 
well as formerly, which may be ow- 
ing to the dunging of the Soil ; for 
it is obfervable, that in frefh Ground, 
which has not been tilKd, thefe Plants 
fircceed beft. The fingle Kinds have 
very little Beauty in them, when 
comparM with the double, and arc 
therefore feldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens : but as thev are much hardier 
whan tlie double, and will thrive in a 
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fludy Border, they may be admitted 
for Variety. Thefe all produce their 
Flowers in M*r,and the fingle Kinds 
will perfect their Seeds in Augujli 
which, if fuffer'd to fhed upon the 
Ground, will come up very well, and 
fave the Trouble of fowing them. 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Sorts are low annual 
Plants of little Beauty ; fo are fel- 
dom preferved but in Botanic Gar- 
dens. Thefe may be fown either in 
the Spring or Autumn, upon a Bor- 
der of light Earth, where they are 
to remain ; for they do not bear 
trani planting well. The autumnal 
Plants will grow much ftronger than 
thofe which are fown m the Spring ; 
and if the Seeds of thefe are (ufrer- 
ed to fcatter when they are ripe, the 
Plants will come up, and require no 
other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

The twelfth Sort is an abiding 
Plant ; but, having no Beauty, is 
feldom allowed a Place in Gardens. 

The thirteenth Sort grows wild by 
the Sides of Ditches, and in fhady 
Woods, in moll Parts of England ; 
and being of late much ufed in Me- 
dicine, I have inferred it here. It is 
a biennial Plant, which pcrifhes foon 
after the Seeds are ripe. 

The eleventh Sort is a very low 
Plant, which may be fown for Edg- 
ings, or in Patches on the Borders of 
the Pleafu re garden, as the Dwarf 
Lychnis, Venus-looking-glafs, and 
other low annual Plants, are ufually 
cultivated to enibellifh the Borders 
in Autumn, after mod other Flow- 
ers are pail : for which Purpofe this 
Sort is jnflly ellcemed. 7*he Seed 
may be fown in April or A/*r, to 
flower late. But the Method to have 
this Plant in the greatell Perfection 
is, to fow the Seeds in fmall Patches 
in the Borders under warm Wails in 
A.'guft, which will come up fo^n 

after, 
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*£ter, and the Plants will get 
Strength enough to endure the Cold ; 
and in the Spring following thefe 
will produce much larger Flowers 
than thofe which come up in the 
Spring. 

The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, 
feldom continuing longer than two 
Years : this muft be propagated by 
(owing the Seeds in the manner di- 
rected for the firft Sorts, and the fe- 
cond Year the Plants will flower ; 
which if you intend to preferve, 
you muft cut off moil of the Flower- 
ftems, before Flowers decay ; 
which will pccafion the Roots to put 
out new Heads, if they are found, 
whereby they msy be often con- 
tinued two or three Years. 

The Flowers of this Sort are 
very fmall, and of a white Colour; 
fo make no great Appearance ; but 
they have a very agreeable Scent in 
the Night, fo that many Perfons cul- 
tivate it in their Gardens ; and fome 
plant them in Pots, to place in their 
Rooms in the Evening, for the fake 
of its Fragrancy. 

HIBISCUS, Vifcous-feeded Mai- 
low. 

This Title was formerly applied 
to the Marlh mallow; but the Title 
of Altbeea having been more gene- 
rally applied to that Genus, by the 
modern Botanifts, this of Wbifcus 
has been difufed, till Dr. Linn : us 
applied it to this Genus : but to this 
he has added Tcurntfort\ Genus of 
Ketmic ; vhich, if the Fructification 
be ad mined as a Character, will by 
no means agree with this. 
The Char oilers are; 

The Flower it of the malvaceous 
Kind: the Petals are twijled at the 
Bottom, and elofely embrace the Co- 
lumr f which is in the Centre : thi re 
is a double Ev:paiment to the Flower, 
the outer being composed of federal 
narrow Leaves i but the inner is of 
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one Leaf cut at the etfper Part nrf» 
f<ve Stgnunts: the Point al afterward 
changes to a roundifh Fruity havivg 
fife Cells , each containing a fittgle 
Seedy and the whole Fruit inclofei 
with a foft pulpy Fiejh like a Berry. 

We know but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. 

H/biscus foliit cordatis crtnatit, 
angulis lateralibus Jklitariis par-vis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Malvarifcus, or 
vifcous-feeded Mallow. 

This grows to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet in England} 
but in Jamaica, and other Parts of 
the Wefl- Indies where it is a Native, 
it grows to be a large Shrub upward 
of twenty Feet high. 

Toward the Extremity of the 
Branches, the Flowers come out 
iingly, from the Footftalk of the 
Leaves : thefe are of a fine fcarlet 
Colour ; but the PetaJs of the Flow- 
ers being twiftcd, they never ex- 
pand, but are (hut up, and elofely 
embrace the Column of Stamina, 
which is flretched out beyond the 
Petal of the Flower: after the 
Flower is paft, the Pointal changes 
to a roundifh pulpy Berry of a red 
Colour, inclofing the Seed- veffel. 

This Plant may be eafily propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings, during 
any of Summer-months, in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged ;n:o a moderate Hot-bed, 
where they mull be fliaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, until 
they have taken Root ; which, if 
they are duly watered, will be in 
fix Weeks after planting ; and in 
about a Month after, the Cuttings 
will have made {efficient Root to be 
tranfplanted ; when they Ihould be 
each planted into a feparate Pot 
fill'd with light Earth, and placed 
in the Shade unt;l they have taken 
frefh Root. 

The 
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The Plants of this Sort muft be 
placed in a Stove in the Winter, 
where they may enjoy a temperate 
'"Warmth, in which they will thrive, 
and produce Flowers, moll Part of 
the Winter, and the Spring; and 
fometimes the Fruit will ripen well 
in England : in the Summer thefe 
fliould be placed abroad in a warm 
Situation; and although they will 
not* grow much while they are 
abroad, yet they will be in better 
Condition for flowering in the Win- 
ter, than when they remain in the 
Stove all the Summer ; becaufe they 
are apt to draw, and produce weak 
Shoots i and the Leaves are fubjeft 
to exude a fweet clammy Dew, 
which their whole Surfaces arc co- 
vered with ; and this draws Num- 
bers of Infects, which infeft both 
Leaves and Shoots, and thereby 
flints the Growth of the Plants, 
and renders them unfightly: but this 
rarely happens to thofe Plants which 
are placed in the open Air. 

If this Plant is propagated by 
Seeds, they fhould be iown upon a 
good Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are ftrong enough 
to remove, they mould be each 
planted into a feparate Pot, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, to 
facilitate their taking frefh Root ; 
and then they muft be treated in the 
fame manner, as thofe which are 
raifed from the Cuttings. As this 
Plant flowers in the Winter and 
Spring, fo at thofe Seafons it makes a 
' good Appearance in the Stove among 
other tender Plants. 

HIERACIUM, Hawkweed. 
The C bur a 3 en are ; 

The Stalks are branched and fender: 
the Leaves are produced alternately : 
the Cup of the Flower is Jbort, firm, 
and expanded: the Flower con/ifts of 
many Leaves, which are placed in an 
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orbicular Order, and open in form of a 
Marigold: the Seeds are flcnder and 
angular , or furrowed: to which may 
be added, The whole Plant hatb a 
milky Juice. 

The Species are ; 

1. HlE RACISM murorum, folio 
pilofijjimo. C. B. P. Golden Hawk- 
. weed, with hairy Leaves. 

2. Hieracium Pyrenaicum, folio 
cerinthes, latifolium. Schol. Bot. Py- 
renean Hawkweed, with a broad 
Honeywort-leaf. 

3. Hieracium folio dentis lean is, 
fore fuave-rubentt. C. B. P. Red- 
flowered Hawkweed, with Dande- 
lion-leaves. 

4. Hieracium lanatuns, fonchi 
<vcl erigerontis facie. H. L. Downy 
Hawkweed, with the Face of Sow- 
thiftle or Groundfel. 

5; Hieracium medio nigrum B<e- 
ticum majus. Par. Bat. Greater 
Spani/h Hawkweed, with yellow 
Flowers, having black Bottoms. 

6. Hieracium medio-nigrum B*e- 
ticum ma jus, fore fulpbweo. Greater 
Spanijh Hawkweed, with brimftone- 
colour'd Flowers, having black Bot- 
toms. 

7. Hieracium barbatum medio- 
nigrum minus. H.L. Letter Hawk- 
weed, with yellow Flowers, having 
black Bottoms. 

8. Hieracium latifolium filo- 
fum coccineum umbellatum Indicum, 
H. L. Froad-leav'd Indian Hawk- 
weed, with fcarlet Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

9 Hieracium longius radi catena. 
Ger. Emac. Long-rooted Hawk- 
weed. 

10. Hieracium mints, pr armor /a 
radice. Park. Hawkweed with 
bitten Root?, or yellow DeviPs-bit. 

11. Hieracium primum latifo- 
lium. Cluf. Broad leav'd Hungarian 
Hawkweed. 

13. Hi* 
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ii. Hieracium fruticofum Uti- 
filium hirfutum. C. B. Bulhy Hawk- 
weed, with broad rough Leaves. 

13. Hieracium fruticofum 
lati folium glabrum. Pari. Tbeat. 
Smoother broad-leav'd bufhy Hawk- 
weed. 

.14. Hieracium fruticofum an- 
gufiifolium majus. C. B. N arrow - 
kav'd boihy Hawk weed. 

15. Hieracium pulmonaria di- 
Bum, angufti folium. Rait Syn. Nar- 
row-leav'd Hawkweed, commonly 
called Golden Lungwort. 

16. Hieracium macrocaulon bir- 
futum, folio rotundiore. D. Law fan. 
Round- kav'd rough Hawkweed, 
with a tall Sulk. 

17. Hieracium hirfutum, folio 
lor.giorc. D. Larwfon. Slender- 
fialk'd rough Hawkweed, with a 
longer Leaf 

18. Hieracium murorum lacinia- 
tum minus pi iofum, C. B. Golden 
Lungwort, with more jagged Leaves. 

19. Hieracium murorum, folio 
isngiorc diffcBo, maculis li*vidis afperjo. 
VailL Mem. Acad. Scien. Long cut- 
leav'd Golden Lung- wort, with Spot- 
ted Leaves. 

20. Hieracium caforci odort, 
Mcnfpelienfium. Rati Syn. Hawk- 
weed of Montptlier, fmelling like 
Caftor. 

21. Hieracium luttum glabrum, 
five minus bir futum J. B. Smoother 
yellow Hawkweed. 

22. Hieracium montanvm, ci- 
chord folio, nojlras. Rati Syn. Suc- 
cory-leavM mountain Hawkweed. 

23. Hieracium maximum, cben- 
drilla folio, afperum, C. B The 
greateft rough fuccory Ieav'd Hawk- 
weed. 

24. Hieracium eckioides, capi- 
tulis cardui bcneditli. C. B. Hawk- 
weed like Vipers Buglofs, with 
Heads like the BleJIed 1 hiille, com- 
mon!/ called Ox-tongue. 
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ac. Hieracium pulrr.onatim ds- 
Sum latifolium bumilius, ranmJis «r- 
parfu. da. Phil. N. 417. Dwarf 
branching Hawkweed, with broad 
Leaves. 

a6. Hiera ClUM Sabaudmm altijfi- 

mum,foliis latis bre*vibus crebriut ma- 
fctntibus. Mor. Hijl. Talieft So**, 
Hawkweed, with ihort broad 
Leaves, 

27. Hieracium fruticofum, **. 
gufiifpmo incano folio. H. L. Bufhy 
Hawkweed, with very narrow hoary 
Leaves. 

28. H ieracium P yrtfi aicum rv- 
tundi folium ampUxicauU. Infi. R. H* 
Round-leav'd Pyrencan Hawkweed, 
whofe Leaves embrace the Stalks. 

23. Hieracium murorum, folds 
maculis d£f litwris mtro-rubentibus, 
pulchrt *variegatis* Vaill. Mem. Acad. 
Scien. Hawkweed whofe Leaves 
are beautifully marked with dark- 
red Spots. 

30. Hieracium fruticofum lati- 
folium, foliis dent at is, glabrum. 
C. B. Broad Ieav'd bulhy Hawk- 
weed, with unooth indented Leaves. 

31. Hieracium magnum Dale- 
champii, folio minus laciniato. Greater 
Hawkweed of Dalechamp, with left 
cut Leaves. 

32. Hieracium magnum Dale- 
champii, folio majus laciniato. Greater 
Hawkweed of Dalecbamp, with more 
cut Leaves. 

The firft, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, uxteenth, Seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty aril, twenty -fecond, twenty-third, 
twenty fourth, and twenty-firth 
Sorts grow wild in Englaml, but 
particularly in the Northern Coun- 
ties ; fo are rarely introduced into 
Gardens : but whoever hath a mind 
to cultivate them, need only to tow 
their Seeds, or tranfplant their Roots 
into the Garden, where ihey uii| 

thrive 
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thrive faft enough, in any Soil or 
Situation : they are molt of them 
abiding Plants. 

The fecond, twenty- fixth, twenty - 
feventh, twenty -eighth, twenty- ninth 
and thirtieth Sorts are alfo abiding 
Plants, which grow upon the Alps 
and Apennines ; and are preferved 
in the Gardens of fuch Perfons as 
are curious in having a Variety of 
Plants ; but as there is little Beauty 
in their Flowers, they are not much 
cultivated in England. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which produces Tufts of 
fcarlet Flowers, which continue a 
long time in Beauty ; and being a 
very hardy Plant, is frequently ad- 
mitted into Gardens : this is fome 
times called Grim the Collier, and 
Golden Moufe-ear. 

The thirty -firft and thirty-fecond 
Sorts grow wild in the South of 
France, and in Italy ; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well in the 
open Air. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
fhould be fown in the Spring, on a 
Bed of frelh undung'd Earth, where 
they are defigned to remain, becaufe 
they feldom fucceed when they are 
tranfplanted. When the Plants are 
come up, they (hould be cleared 
from Weeds ; and where they are 
too clofe, they Ihould be thinned, 
leaving them about eight or ten 
Inches afunder. Some of thefe 
Plants will flower the firft Year they 
are fown ; but thefe will not pro- 
duce good Seeds ; but thofe whitfi 
live over theWinter will flower early 
the following Summer ; and, if the 
Seafon proves favourable, will pro* 
duce good Seeds in Auguft. Thefe 
Plants feldom continue longer than 
two Years ; fo that Seeds (hould be 
annually fown, in order to preferve 
their Kinds ; for as they continue in 
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Flower the greateft Part of the Sum- 
mer, they merit a Place in every 
good Garden. 

The other Sorts here mentioned 
are annual Plants, which, for the 
Variety of their Flowers, deferve a 
Place in a Garden ; thefe Plants are 
much ftronger, and produce a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, when they are 
raifed in Autumn, than thofe which 
are fown in the Spring ; and they 
are fo hardy, as to endure the fe- 
vereft Cold of our Climate in the 
open Air, provided they are planted 
or fown upon a dry Soil ; for too 
much Wet is apt to rot them : the 
beft Seafon for fowing the Seeds it 
in Auguft ; and toward the latter End 
of September the Plants will be 
ftrong enough to tranfplant, which 
ftiould be into the Borders where 
they are to remain for Flowering ; 
thefe will prodace their Flowers in 
May, and their Seeds will be ripe in 
July, which, if fuffcred to ftied 
upon the Ground, will grow, and 
fave the Trouble of fowing them. 

HIPPOCASTANUM, Horfe- 
cheftnut. 

The CharaBers are ; 

Zf bath digitated or fingered 
Leaves : the Flowers, which eo&ift 
of five Leaves y are of an anomalous 
Figure, opening, as it were, with 
two Lips : then are Male, Female, 
and Hermaphrodite Flowers upon the 
fame Spike, ubicb, <when fully blon.cn, 
make a fpecious Shew, being always 
produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches : the Hermaphrodite Float - 
erf are fucccedeJ by Nuts, which grow 
in green prt\Aly liujks. 
The Species are ; 

1. HlPPOCASTANUM *vulgart. 

Tourn. Common Horfe-cheftnut. 

2. Hippocastanum *vulgare, 
foliis ex luteo <vurugatis. The yel* 

low-blotch'd Rorfe-cheftnut 

3- Hif. 
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3. HtPFOCASTANUM *vulgart t 
fotiis ex albo <varitgatis. The white - 
tlotch'd Horfe chcitnut. 

I have here enumerated the two 
ftriped leav'd Kinds, which have 
been by Accident obtained ; but thefe 
are only occafioned by a Weakness 
in the Trees; for when either of 
thefe are budded or grafted upon 
Stocks of the plain leav'd Kind, if 
they take kindly, and (hoot freely, 
they will become plain : indeed, the 
Stripes in the Leaves of the Tree 
have mote the Appearance of a Dif- 
temper, than in any other Sort of 
Tree ; fo it is not worthy of being 
propagated. 

In the Horfe-chcfinut there feem 
to be two or three Varieties differing 
in the Breadth of their Leaves, and 
the Colour of their Flowers, one of 
which hath its Flowers remarkably 
fpotted with Red and Yellow, fo as 
to be feen at a great Diftance, and 
is fomewhat later in flowering. 

Thefe Trees were greatly in 
Falhion fome Yean ago ; when the 
Avenues to Houfes, and other (hady 
Walks, were commonly planted with 
them : but there are few Sons of 
Trees more unfit for this Purpofe ; 
bee a ufe their regular pyramidal 
Growth is obftructed, wnen they 
ftand near each other; fo that the 
Branches will interfere on each fide 
in the Lines ; by which they will 
be prevented flowering : and as thefe 
Leaves begin to decay by the End 
of July, they make a very bad Ap- 
pearance after that time; and by 
their Leaves falling, they occaflon a 
Litter for near three Months : upon 
thefe Accounts, this Tree has been 
lefs efteemed of late Years. 

But although it is not fo proper 
for planting of Avenues, as many 
other Trees, yet it (hould not be 
wholly excluded from Gardens; 
where, if they are properly difpofed, 

Vol. JI. ' 
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they hive a very good Effecl, efpe* 
cially during their Continuance in 
Flower. Thefe Ihould always be 
planted ftugly at a DiOance from 
each other, or from any other Trees; 
for when they have full room to ex- 
tend their Branches, they will form 
a natural Parabola or Cone, fpread- 
ing twelve Feet or more on every 
Side ; and this, in the Compafs of 
a few Years : and when they ftand 
thus detach'd, every Shoot will pro* 
duce a Spike of Flowers ; fo that 
the whole Tree will be covered with 
Flowers, and make a goodly Shew. 

This Tree is propagated by plant- 
ing the Nuts early in the Spring, 
after the manner as was directed for 
the common Cheftnut, to which I 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti- 
tion : the Autumn following the 
Plants may be tranfpianted into a 
Nurfery, in Rows at three Feet 
Diftance, and eighteen Inches afun- 
der in the Rows, where they may 
continue three Years ; after which 
time they may be tranfpianted, 
where they are to remain : the beft 
Seafon for tranfplanting thefe Trees 
is in Autumn, or during any of the 
Winter months, when other deci- 
duous Trees are removed ; for this 
Tree puts out early in the Spring. 

In tranfplanting of thefe Trees, 
we (hould never (hortcn any of thtir 
Branches ; but only cut off intire y 
all fuch as are ill placed, or grow 
irregular ; for thsfe Trees have al» 
ways a large turgid Bud placed at the 
Extremity of their Branches, in 
which is inc!o(ed the Shoot for the 
fucceeding Spring ; which Bud is of 
great Service in attracting the Nou- 
rifhment, and promoting the future 
Growth of the Tree ; and it is often 
obfervable, where their Branches are 
Ihortened, that there is produced a 
glutinous Subftance, almoft of the 
Confluence of Turpentine, which 
S f often 
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often occauons the Decay of thofe 
particular Branches, and fometimcs 
of the whole I ree 

Thefe Trees have fomething 
very lingular in their Growth, ». *. 
that their whole Year's Shoot is com- 
monly performed in three Weeks 
time ; after which it does no more 
than increafe in Bulk, and become 
more firm and fubAantial ; and all 
the latter Part of the Summer is oc-t 
cupied in forming and ftrengthening 
the Buds for the next Year's Shoots. 
There is a great Regularity in the 
natural Growth of thefe Trees ; 
their Under- branches being always 
greatly extended ; and the fuccccd- 
ing ones, decreafing gradually to the 
Top, form a natural obtuje Pyra- 
mid; which Regularity is by many 
People greatly dulilced, as appear- 
ing too much like thofe artificial Py- 
ramids, which were formerly fo 
much efteemed and cultivated on 
over green Trees ; but are now very 
juiUy defpifed by all curious Per- 
fons ; tho' it mull be allowed, where 
thefe Trees are rightly difpofed in 
forming of Clumps, &c. their coni- 
cal Figure has a very good Effect, by 
rendering fuch Plantations very 
agreeable to the Eye at fome Di- 
Jlance, efpecially when the under 
Parts of the Trees are hid from 
Sight by other Trees, which fur- 
round them. 

Thefe Trees were originally 
brought from Oinftantinople inio 
Europe. The Laurtl and the Horfe- 
cheftnut were made Denizens of 
Enghnd % at the fame time, which 
was ap< ut the Year 1610. but altho' 
they are Natives of io u arm a Coun- 
try ; yet they are now fo inurM to 
the Cold, as to defy the fevered of 
our Winters, and grow to be very 
large Trees, and produce great Quan- 
tities of Nuts annually ; from which 
(hey may be multiplied a; PJcafure. 
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The Fruit of this Tree is very bitter, 
and of no Ufe amongft ui at prcient; 
but in r urky they give them to Horfes, 
in their Provender, that are troubled 
with Coughs, or fhort-winded, iq 
both which Didempers they are fop* 
pofed to be very good., 

HIPPOLAPATHUM. Vide La* 
pathum. 

HIPPQSEUNUM. #?4Smvr- 
nium. 

HIRUNDINARIA. Fide Af- 
clepias. 

HOLLOW-ROOT, ride Fu, 
maria. 

HOLLY HOCKS, ride Malva 
rofea 

HOLLY. Aquifolium. 

HONEYSTJCKL&. ^Capri- 
folium. 

HOPS. Vidt Lqpulus. 

HORDEUM, Barley. 
The Char a tiers are ; 

It hath a thick Spike : tbe Calyx. 
Hvjk y /fwn, and Flower , are like thofe 
•f Wheat or Rye ; bat the Atoms etre 
rough : the Seed is /wiling in tbe 
Middie M and t for fbe majf part, endt 
im a Jharp Poent % to 'which the Httjls 
are clc/i-ly united. 

The Species are ; 

l.HoRDEUM dtflichum. Gir*CoTt\- 
mon long-ear'd Barley. 

2 Hordeum pofyflichusn, x el hy~ 
he mum. Park. Winter or fquare 
Barley, or Bear Barley ; by fome 
called Big. 

3.H0RDEUM diftich*m x fpicabre- 
yiore & latiori^ grants cenfertis* 
Raii. Sprat Barley, or Battledore Bar- 
ley. 

Thefe are the Sorts of Barley 
which are mod commonly cultivated 
near London ; but, be fides thefe three, 
there are two other Sorts, which are 
cultivated in England; which are 
the Rath ripe, and Naked Barley ; 
this laft is fometimcs called French 
Barley: this makes tolerable good 

Breads 
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Bread, very good Malt, and yields not be room for them to put out 
a large Increafe. many Stems ; fo that frequently there 

All thefe Sorts of Barley are fown is not more than two or three Stalks 
in the Spring of the Year, in a dry to a Root s whereas, if the Roots were 
Time ; in fome very dry light Land, farther diftant, there might be ten or 
the Barley is fown early in March j twelve, and, on good Land, many 
bat, in ftrong clayey Soils, it is not more. 1 have counted' upward of 
fown till April, and fometimes not feventy Stalks of Barley from one 
until the Beginning of May ; bat Root, which was tranfplanted in a 
when it is fown fo late, if the Sea- Garden, where the Ground was 
fon doth not prove very favourable, light, but not rich : and I am fatif- 
it is very late in Autumn before it is hed by feveral Experiments, that 
fit to mow, unlefs it be the rath-ripe where Barley is fown early upon 
Sort, which is often ripe in nine light Ground, it mould not be too 
Weeks from the time of fowing. thick ; for if it is rolled two or three 

The fauare Barley ©rBig is chiefly times before it ftalks, the Roots, by 
cultivated in the North of England, being prefled, will (hoot out a great- 
and in Scotland, and is hardier than tr Number of Stalks ; and it will not 
the other Sorts ; but this is feldom be fo liable to lodge with Wet, as 
fown in the South of England, tho' the Barley which is fown thick ; fo 
it might be cultivated to good Pur- muft confequently be drawn up much 
poie on fome ftrong cold clayey taller, and have weaker Stalks. 
Lands, where the other Kinds do When the Barley is fown, the 
not thrive fo well. Ground mould be rolled after the 

Some People fow Barley upon hYft Shower of Rain, to break the 
Land where Wheat grew the former Clods, and lay the Earth fmooth ; 
Year ; but when this is praaifed, the which will render it better to mow, 
Ground mould be plowed the Be- and alfocaufe the Earth to lie clofer 
ginning of OHohcr in a dry time, to the Roots of the Corn, which will 
laying it in fmall Ridges, that the be of great Service to it in dry Wea* 
Fro it may mdlow it the better ; and ther. 

this will improve the Land greatly : Where Barley is fown upon new 
then in March the Ground is plowed broken up Land, the ufual Method 
again, and laid even where it is not is, to plow op the Land in March, 
very wet j but in ftrong wet Lands and iet it lie -fallow until Jutt \ at 
the Ground (hould be laid round, which time it is plowed again, and 
and the Furrows made deep to re- fown with Turneps, which are eaten 
ceive the Wet. When this is finilh- by Sheep in Winter, by whofe Dung 
ed, the Seed (Hould be sown with a the Land is greatly improved ; and 
broad Cart at two Sowings : the firtt then in March following the Ground 
being harrowed in once, the fecond is plowed again, and fown with 
Ihould be harrowed until the Seed is Barley, as before, 
buried : the common Allowance of There are many People who fow 
Seed is four Bumels to an Acre. Clover with their Barley j and fome 
It is a very common Fault with have fown the Lucem with Barley ; 
Farmers to fow too much Grain of but neither of thefe Methods is to 
alt Sorts on their Land ; nof confi- be commended ; for where there is 
dering, that if the Roots of Corn a good Crop of Barley, the Clover or 
ftaad very clofe together, there will Lucern muft be fo weak as not to 

S f a pay 
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pay for Handing ; fo that the better hg of one Uaf whofe upper lip is 
Way is to fow the Barlc> alone with- Jkort and crepd ; but the under one is 
oat any other Crop among it, and divided into three Parts : the middle 
then tnc Land will be at Liberty for- Dtvifcm is hotiowdkkc a Spoon : out 
any other Crop, when the Barley is 0 f the Flower cup arijes the Pointal % 
taken off the Ground : but this Pra- jpW like a Kail to the hinder Part of 
clicc or" lowing Clover, Rye-grafs, the Flower, and attended with four 
and other Grafs feeds, with Corn, Embrjoet, which afterward turn to. 
has been fo long and umveriaily J 0 ma ny roundifb Seeds, inclofed in the 
cftablillied among farmers, mat Cup of the Flower. 
there is little Hope of prevailing The%r*>/are; 
with thofe People to aitcr a Cuiiom ^, Horminum Jylvefrt, laven- 
which has been handed down to duU pre. C. B. P. Common Englifi 
them from their Prcdccefiors ; al- wild Clary, or Oculut Cbri/ti 
tho* there Ihould be many Examples 2 . Hormi num coma purpurea <vio- 
produced, to (hew the Ablurdjty of lacea. J. B. Clary with a purple 
this Pradice. t violet Top. 

The time for cutting of Barley is, 3. Horminum fylnjeftre lati folium 
tvhen the red Colour of the Ears is wrticitlatum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Off, and the Straw turns yellow, and >v ild Clary, witb whorled Spikes, 
the Ears begin to hang down: in the ^. Horminum fratenft, flzre mi* 
North of England they always reap n imo. Scbol. Bot. Meadow Clary, 
their Farley, and make it up in with a very fmall Flower. 
Sheaves,asispradifedhereforWfieat; c . Horminum coma rubra. J. B. 
by which Method they do not lofe Clary with red Tops, 
near fo much Corn ; and it is alfo 6. Horminum napi folio. Morif 
more handy to ftack; but this Me- H. Blef. Turnep-leav'd Clary, 
thod cannot fo well be pra&iied 7. Horminum Oriental?, betonie* 
where there are many Weeds amongft folio acutiJJSmo, fiore eaeruleo. Toum. 
the Corn ; which is too frequently Cor. Eaftern Clary, with a (harp- 
the Cafe in the rich Lands near Lon- pointed Betony-leaif, and a blue 
don, efpecially in moiil Seafons; Flower. 

therefore when this is the Cafe, the 8. Horminum Orirntale.betonic* 
Barley muft lie on theSwarth till all folio acutiJfimo,fiorealbo. Tourn. Cor. 
the Weeds are dead : but as it is apt Eaftern Clary, with a (harp -pointed 
to fprout in wet Weather, it muft be Betony-leaf, and a white Flower, 
lhaken up, and turned every fair Day 9. Horminum Orientate latifoli- 
aftcr Rain to prevent it. ' When it urn glutinofum, fore pariimalbo, par- 
is carried, it mould be thoroughly tim purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. Kail- 
dry ; otherwife, it it be Aack'd wet, em Clary, with broad glutinous 
it will turn multy ; or, if too green, Leaves, and a Flower partly white, 
it is fubjeel to burn in the Mow. The and partly purplifti. 
common Produce ot Barley is two 10. Horminum Orientals laiifo- 
and an half, or three Quarters on an Hum glutincfum, fore albo. Tour*. 
Acre; but 1 nave fometjmcs known Cor. Eaitern Clary, with broad glu- 
four Quarters on an Acre. tinous Leaves, and a white Flower. 

HORMINUM, Clary. 11. Horminum Orientale, beto- 

The Char a tiers are ; nicar folio angufiiore & inojoro. 

It hath a lubiuttd Flower x canfj* Tourn. Cor. Eailcrn Clary, with a 
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narrow Betony - leaf, without 
Smell. 

12. HoRMiNUli Orientate, lamii 
folio toum. G>r. Eaftern Clary^ 
with a Dead -nettle-leaf. 

13. Hoeminum Orientate, joliis 
fibre*, flirt alh parvo. Toum Cor. 
Eaftern Clary, with the Leaves of 
Sclare*. and a fmall white Flower. 

14. Hp KM I HUM Oriental*, foliu 
rugofis & <ierrucofis angufiis, flare 
albo. Tourn. Cor, Eaftern Clary, with 
rough narrow war ted Reaves, and a 
white Flower. 

15. HoaMtNUM wrben^ la amis, 
angujlifolium. Triumph, Clary with a 
harrow jagg'd Vervain-leaf. 

16. Horm 1 rum Orientate annu- 
Une, fati'vo flmile, coma ear ens, flore 
ntiotaceo. Tourn» Cor. Annual Eaftem 
Clary, l»ke the Garden-clary* want-; 
ing Tops, and a violet-cOlour'd 

The'firft of theft Planb is found 
wild upon dry Banks, in divers Part* 
of England; and is feldom cultivated 
in Gardens : the Seeds of this Kind 
are by fome People greatly efteemed 
for clearing the Eyes of any thing 
that may have gotten into theoij 
which is eite&ea by the glutinous 
Quality of the Seed, which, when 
put into the Eye, and moved about* 
will fallen any thing thereto which 
it meets with, and thereby it is 
taken Out. 

The fecond and fifth Sorts are beau* 
ful annual Plants,and deferve to have 
a Flace in a godd Garden, for the 
Oddnefs of their Spikes, which in the 
fecond Sort, have fine purple-vio- 
let-colour'd Tops; and thofe of the 
ifth are red : but the third Sort is 
not very beautiful, and is chiefly 
cultivated n Botanic Gardens with 
many other Varieties of lefs Note. 

The fturth and fixth Sor.s are 
sot Natives 91 England ; bu: grow 
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in France and Italy ; froth whence 
their Seeds have been brought, 
and the Plants are prelerved in 
Botanic Gardens, for Variety : but 
they are Plants of no great ,Beac- 
ty 5 fo are rarely cultivated in other 
Gardens. 

The feventhi eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fixtcenth Sorts were dis- 
covered by Dr. Toumefort, in the 
Le vant ; from whence he fent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at P .rit 9 
where they were cultivated, and I ave 
been fince diftributed to many curi- 
ous Botanic Gardens. Thefe are all 
of them very hardy Plants, which 
will live in the open Air in England, 
and are all of them abiding Plants, 
except the laft, which is an Annual ; 
fb that the Seeds of this Jtind mult 
be fown every Spring, in the Place 
where.they are to remain. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring in 
an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they mould be 
either tranfplanted out to the Di- 
ftance of a Foot fquare, or hoed 0 jc 
to the fame Diftance, obferving to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all that is* needful to be regarded 
iA their Culture. 

The tirll and third Sorts are abide- 
ing Plants; their Roots continuing 
feveral Years ; but the fecond and 
fifth Sorts will decay foon after the 
Seeds are perfected. If the Seed* of 
thefe Kinds arc permitted to flied up^ 
on the Ground when they are ripe, 
the Plants will come up in Autumn* 
abide the Wmter, and flower early 
the fucceeding Summer; and their 
Fiowers will be much larger than 
thofe which are fown in the 
Spring. For Garden - clary, fed 
Set area, 

HORNBEAM. Vide Carpimis. 
S f 3 HORSE- 
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HORSE - CHESTNUT. Viii 
Hippocaftanum. 

HORSE-DUNG is of great Ufe 
to make Hot* beds for the raiting all 
Sorts of early Garden- crops, as Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Afparagus, Sal- 
lading, i&c. for which Purpofe no 
other Sort of Dung will do fo well, 
this fermenting the ftrongeft ; and, 
if mtx'd with long Litter, and Sea- 
coal Alhes, in a due Proportion, will 
continue its Heat much longer than 
any other Sort of Dang whatsoever; 
and afterward, when rotted, be- 
comes an excellent Manure for molt 
Sorts of Lands, more especially for 
fuch as are of a cold Nature ; and 
for ftiff clayey Lands, when mixed 
with Sea-coal Alhes, aud the Cleanf- 
ings of London Streets, it will caufe 
the Parts to feparate much (boner 
than any other Compoft will do ; fo 
that where it can be obtained in 
Plenty, I would always recommend 
the Ufe of it for fuch Lands. 

HOT BEDS are of general Ufe 
in thefe Northern Parts of Euroft, 
without which we could not enjoy 
fo many of the Produces of warmer 
Climates as we do now * nor could 
we have the Tables furnifhed with 
the feveral Produces of the Garden, 
during the Winter and Spring- 
months, as they are at prefent in moft 
Parts of England, better than in any 
other Country in Euroft ; for aitho* 
we cannot boaft of the Clemency of 
our Climate, yet England i3 better 
furnilhed with all Sorts of efculent 
Plants for the Table, much earlier in 
the Seafon, and in greater Quanti- 
ties, than any of our Neighbours ; 
which is owing to our Skill in Hot- 
beds. 

The ordinary Hot beds which are 
commonly us'd in the Kitchen-gar- 
dens, are made with new Hor/e- 
*J«ng, in the following manner : 

tit, Provide a Quantity of new 
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Dung from the Stable (in whictt 
there mould be Part of the Litter or 
Straw which is commonly ufed in 
the Stable), in proportion to the 
Length of the Bed intended ; which, 
if early in the Year, mould not be 
lefs than one good Load for each 
Light; this Dung mould be thrown 
up in an Heap, mixing therewith a 
few Sea coal A(he», which will be of 
Service to continue the Heat of the 
Dung ; it ihould remain fix or feven 
Days in this Heap j then it mould 
be turned over, and the Parts well 
mixed together, and caft into an 
Heap again, where it may continue 
five or fix Days longer ; by which 
time it will have acquired a due 
Heat: then in fome weU-fheltered 
Part of the Garden you muft dig out 
a Trench in Length and Width, 
proportionably to the Frames you 
intend it for ; and, if the Ground 
be dry, about a Foot, or a Foot and 
an half deep; but if wet, not above 
fix Inches i then wheel the Dung in- 
to the Opening, obferving to ftfr 
every Part of it with a Fork, and lay 
it exadly even and fmooth thro' 
every Part of the Bed ; as alfo to 
lay the Bottom-part of the Heap 
(which is commonly free from Ut- 
ter) upon the Surface of the Bed ; 
this will prevent the Steam from rife- 
ing fo plentifully as it would other- 
wife do : and if it be defigned for a 
Bed to plant ont Cucumbers to re- 
main for good, you muft make an 
Hole in the Middle of each Light 
about ten Inches over, and fix deep, 
which mould be fill'd with good frem 
Earth, thrufting a Stick into the Mid- 
dle, to (hew the Place where the Hole 
is intended ; then cover the Bed all 
over with the Earth which was taken 
out of the Trench about four Inches 
thick, and cover it with the Frame, 
letting it remain until the Earth be 
warm, which commonly happens in 

three 
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three or four Days after the Bed if But aJtho' the Hot bed Ihave dei 

made; then you may place the Plants fcribed is what the Kitchen garden* 

therein, as is directed for each Kind ers commonly ufe. yet thole made 

under their prrper Heads. with Tanners Bark are much more 

Bat if your Hot bed be defigned preferable, efpecially for all tender 
for other Plants, chere need be no Exotic Plants or Fruits which re- 
Holes made in the Dung ; but after quire an even Degree of Warmth to 
having finoothed the Surface with a be continued for fevcral Months ; 
Spade, you mould cover the Dung which is what cannot be fo well 
about three or four Inches thick effected by Horfe*dung. The Man- 
with good Ea-th. putting on the ncr of making thefe Beds is as fol- 
Frames and Glafles as before. lows i 

In the making of thefe Hot-beds, You mult dig a Trench in the 
it mud be carefully obferved to fettle Eirth about three Feet deep, if the 
the Dung dole with a Fork ; and if Ground be dry ; but if wet, it inuft 
it be pretty full of long Litter, it not be ab >ve a Foot deep at mod, 
mould be equally trod down clofe in and muft be raifed two Feet above- 
ever) Part, ocherwife it will be fub* ground. The Length muft be pro- 
ject to heat too violently ; and con- portioned to the Frames intended to 
fequently the Heat will be much cover it; but that mould never be 
fooner fpent, which is one of the left than eleven or twelve Feet, and 



mould cover the Glafles but flightly ed up round the Sides to the above- 
in the Night, and m the Day-time mentioned Height of three Feet, and 
carefully raife them to let out the fllould be fill'd in the Spring with 
Steam, which is fubject to rife very freih Tanners Bark (i.e. fuch as 
copioufly while the Dung is frefh : the Tanners have lately drawn out 
but as the Heat abates, fo the Co- of their Vats, after they have us'd it 
vering mould be increafed ; other- for tanning Leather) which mould be 
wife the Plants in the Beds will be laid in a round Heap for three or four 
ranu-d in their Growth, if not intire- Days before it is put into the Trench, 
ly dcltroyed. In order to remedy that the Moifture may the better 
this £vil, if the Bed be very cold, drain out of it, which, if detained in 
you muft put a pretty good Quantity too great a Quantity, will prevent 
of new hot Dung round the Sides of its Fermentation ; then put it into 
it, which will add a frefh Heat there- the Trench, and gently beat it down 
to, and caufe it to continue a con- equally with a Dung-fork: but it 
fiderablc time after; and as the muft not be trodden, which would 
Spring advances, the Sun will fup- alfo prevent its heating, by fettling 
ply the Lofs of the Dung's Heat; it too clofe : then you muft put on 
b it then it will be advifeable to lay the Frame over the Bed, covering ic 
fome Mowing* of Grafs round the with the Glafles ; and in about ten 
Sides of the Bed, efpecially if the - Days, or a Fortnight, it will begin to 
Nights mould prove'cold, as it of- heat ; at which time you may plunge 
ten dappens in May, which is many your Pots of Plants or Seeds in ) it, 
times, even at that Sealon, very hurt- obfervirg riot to tread dowi the 




ten Days after the Bed is made, you 



the Width not lefs than fix, which is 
but a fufficient Body to continue the 
Heat. This Trench mould be brick- 



ful to tender Plants on Hot beds. 
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A Bed thus prepared (if the Bark 
be new, and not ground too (mall) 
will continue in a good Temper of 
Warmth for two or three Months ; 
and when you find the Heat decline, 
if you ftir up the Bark again pretty 
deep, and mix a Load or two of frefli 
Bark amongft the old, it will caufe 
it to beat again, and preferve its 
Warmth two or three Months long- 
er : there are many People who lay 
fomehot Horfe-dung in the Bottom 
of thcTrench,underthe Bark,to caufe 
it to heat : but this is what I would 
never pra&ife, unlefs I waoted the 
Bed (boner than the Bark would heat 
of itfelf ; and then I would put but a 
fmall Quantity of Dung at Bottom ; 
for that is fubjecl to make it heat too 
Yiolently, and will occaiioaits lofe- 
fng the Heat fooner than ordinary ; 
and there will never be any Danger 
of the Bark's heating, if it be new, 
and not pat into the Trench too wet> 
tho* it may fometimes be a Fortnight 
or more before it acquires a fufficient 
Warmth j but then the Heat will be 
more equal and lading. 

The Frames which cover thefe 
Beds mould be proportion *d to the 
feveral Plants they are defigrTd to 
contain : for Example, If they are to 
cover the Anana or Pine-apple, the 
Back -part of the Frame mould be 
three Feet high, and the Lower- 
part fifteen Inches, which will be a 
juffitient Declivity to carry- off the 
Wet ; and the Back-fide will be high 
enough to contain the Plants that are 
in Fruit, and the Lower-fide will be 
fufficient for the (horteft Plants ; fo 
that, by placing them regularly ac- 
cording to their Height, they will 
not only have an equal Diftance from 
the GlafTes, but alfo appear much 
fcandforrter to the Sight. And altho' 
many People make their Frames 
deeper than what I have allotted, 
yet I am fully perfuaded, that where 
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there is but Height enough to con- 
tain the Plants, without broiling 
their Leaves, it is much better than 
to allow a larger Space; for the 
deeper the Frame is made, the lefs 
will be the Heat of the Air inclos'd 
therein, there being no artificial 
Warmth but what the Bark affords, 
which will not heat a large Space of 
Air : and as the Pine-apple re- 
quires to be conftaatly kept very 
warm, m order to ripen the Fruit 
well ) fo it will be found, upon 
Trial, that the Depth I have allow'd 
will anfwer that Purpofe better than 
a greater. 

But if the Bed be intended for 
taller Plants, then the Frame muft 
be made in Depth proportionable 
thereto . tho 1 if it be for fowing of 
Seeds, the Frame need not be above 
fourteen Inches high at the Back, and 
feven Inches deep in the Front, by 
which means the Heat will be much 
greater ; and this is commonly the 
Proportion allow'd totheFrames com- 
monly made ufe of in the Kitchen- 
gardens. As to their Length, that 
is generally according to the Fancy 
of the Owner; but they ufually 
contain three Lights each, which it 
in the Whole about eleven Feet in 
Length; tho' fometimes they are 
made to contain four Lights; but 
this is too great a Length : the Frames 
thus made are not fo convenient to 
remove, as when chey are fhorter,and 
are more fubjecl to decay at their 
Corners. Some indeed have them 
to contain but two Lights, which is 
very handy for raifmg Cucumber 
and Melon Plants while young ; but 
this is too ftiort for a Bark bed^s not 
allowing room for a proper Quan- 
tity of Bark to continue a Warmth 
for any confide rable time, as was be- 
fore mentioned ; but for the other 
Purpofes one or two fuch Frames are 
very convenient. 

As 
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As to thefe Frames which are HURA, The Sand-box- tree. - 
Kidc very deep, it is much better The Characters are ; ; 

to have them contrived to take afun- It both Male and Female Flowirsy 

der at the four Corners \ fo that on the fame Plant : tbe Male Flowers 

they maybe removed with Eafe; confft of one Leaf, which is funnel '-Jha» 

other wile it will be very difficult to fed, having a long incurved fuhe; hut is 

tike the Frame off, when there is fpread open at the Brim, where it is 

Occafion to put in new Bark, or take foghtly cut into twelve Parte : in tbe 

out the old. The Manner of make- Bottom of tbe Tube are placed federal 

hug thefe Frames is generally known, Jhort Stamina, which are collected 

or may be much better conceived by together: the Female Flowers bane 

feeing them than can be expreft'd in the fame Figure with the Male, but 

Writing : therefore I (hall forbear have no Stamina ; the Centre of the 

faying any thing more on this Head. Flower being occupied by tbe fbort 

HOTTONIA, Water- violet. round compreffed Pointal* which after " 

The Characters are ; ward becomes a round Fruit ccmpreffed 

it hath a rofe-Jhaped Flower conjt/l- at both Ends, having twelve deep 

ing of one Leaf, which is divided in- Furrows* and as many different Ccllsi 

to five Farts almoft to tbe Bottom : in each containing one round comprefed 

the Centre of the Flower arifes tbe Seed: the Fruit, when ripe* burp 

Potntal, which afterward becomes a open with great Elafticity* and cafts 

cylindrical Fruit , in which are con- the Seeds abroad, 
fined feveral fpherical Seeds. We know but one Sort of this 

We have but one Kind of this Plant j viz.' 
Plant; viz. Hura Americana* abut Hi Indict 

Hottoni a. Boerb. Ind. alt. Wa- folio. H. Amft. American Hura, with 

ter-violet. a Leaf like the Indian Abutilon. 

This Plant is very common in This is Sometimes called Jamaica 

deep Handing Waters and Ditches, Walnuts, and the Sand-box-tree j 

in feveral Parts of England. The and by others iVarndia mdHavelia. 
Leaves of this Piant appear on the This Shrub is a Native of the 

Surface of the Water the Beginning Spanifb Weft-Indlcs* from whence the 

of April, and in May the Flowers Seeds hive been brought into feveral 

arife on pretty long naked Stalks, of the Britijb Iflands in the Weft* 

growing in a Spike. Thefe Flowers Indies ; where the Inhabitants cuiti- 

are of a fine Rofe-coiour, which, vate thefe PlaMs in their Gardens, by 

together with their fine cut Leaves, way of Curiofity. It Trfes to the 

make a beautiful Appearance on the Height of fourteen or Sixteen Feet, 

Water. and divides toward the Top into 

It may be propagated in deep feveral Branches, which are adorned 

Handing Wafers, by procuring its with forge Leaves indented on their 

Seeds, when they are ripe, from the Edges, and terminating in a Point. 

Places of their natural Growth ; Thefe Leaves, as alfo~the younger 

which (hould be immediatly dropped Branches, are of a deep-grecnColour, 

into the Water, where they are de- and are fuH of a milky Juice, which 

fig red to grow ; and the Spring fol- iflues out on their being broken or 

lowing they will appear ; and if they braifed. This Juice is extremely 

are not difturbed.they will foon pro- corroftve. The Fruit of this Plant, 

pagate themfeives in great Plenty. if fufferod to Ftmain on till they ar c 

fully 
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fully ripe, burft in the Heat of the 
Day with a violent Explofion, make- 
ing a Noife like the firing Of a 
Piftol; which occafioned its being, 
by former Writers, called Arbor cre- 
pitans ; /. e, the farting Tree ; and 
hereby the Seeds are thrown about 
to a confiderable Diftance. Thefe 
Seeds, when green, vomit and purge, 
and are fuppofed to be fame what 
akin to the Ab* Vomica, 

The Seeds of this Plant were Tent 
from Cartbagena, in Nrw Spain, by 
the late Dr. William Houfloun ; and 
fince, there have been many of the 
Seeds lent into England from Bar- 
bados y where there are great Num- 
bers of the Plants cultivated in the 
Gardens of the Curious. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be town early in the Spring, 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. If the Seeds are 
freJh, the Plants will appear in about 
five Weeks after the Seeds are (own \ 
and when the Plants are about four 
Inches high* they fhould be tranf- 
planted each into a feparate fraall 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark i and mutt be after- 
ward treated in the fame manner as 
is dire&ejl for other tender Exotic 
Plants, till the Autumn, at which 
time they muft be removed into the 
Bark.ftove.and plunged in the warm- 
eft Part thereof: during the Winter- 
seafon they muft have frequent Wa- 
tering i but k muft not then be given 
in wo great Quantities: they muft 
alfo be kept very warm, otherwife 
they will not live in this Country. 
In Summer they muft have a large 
Share of frefh Air in warm Weathers 
but they muft not be removed into 
the open Air ; for they are too ten- 
der to live abroad *n (he warmcft 
Pan of th* Year in tak Country. 
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This Plant is now pretty commoti 
in the Englijk Gardens, where there 
are Collections of tender Plants pre- 
ferred} fome of which are grown 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet i and many of them have pro- 
duced Flowers j but there has not 
been any of their Fruit produced as 
yet in England. 

As thefe Plants have ample Leaves, 
which are of a beautiful green Co- 
lour, they afford an agreeable Vari- 
ety among other tender Exotic Plants 
in the Stove s for where they are 
kept warm, and duly refrefhed with 
Water, they retain their Leaves all 
the Year in Verdure. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the 
Inhabitants of the Weft-India, cut 
open on the Side where the Foot- 
ftalk grew, and the Seeds carefully 
taken out ; after which, the Shells 
arc ufed asStandifties to contain Sand 
for Writing \ which gave Rife to the 
Name of Sand box. When thefe 
Fruit are brought intire into England, 
it is very difficult to preferve them ; 
for when the Heat of the Summer 
comes on, they ufually burft with 
an Explofion, and fcatter their Seeds 
about. 

HYACINTHUS, Hyacinth, or 
Jacinth. 

The CbaraBers are | 

It bath a bulbous Root : the Leaves 
are long and narrow : tbe Stalk it 
upright and naked* tbe Flowers grow- 
ing on tbe upper Part in a Panicle : 
tbe Flowers confifi each of one Leaf f 
are naked, tubuloje, and cut into fix 
Divifions at tbe Brim, which are re* 
JUxcd : tbe Ovary becomes a round- 
\Jh Frnit with three Angles, wbicb is 
divided into three Cells, that are filled 
with roundijb Seeds, 
The Species are s 

I. Hvacintrus Anglic us, fisrg 
cccruko. Gcr. Bluc£/x£//y£ Hair-bells. 

2. Hva- 
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2. Htacinthus Anglicsss, fort 
edbo. Ger. White Englijb Hair-bells. 

3. Htacinthus Anglicus, Jlore 
mamato. Fleih-colour'd EngUJb 
Hair-bells. 

4. Htacinthus Oritntafis bru- 
nalis pracocijjimus, Jlore alb** Boerb, 
hsi. The earlieft white Oriental 
Hyacinth, commonly called Janua- 
rys 

5. Htacinthus Orientalh bru- 
maiis, Jlore fa Hide catrnleo. Boerb. 
Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a pale- 
bloe Flower, commonly calPd The 
Imperial. 

6. Htacinthus Ori ens alii albut 
frimus. C. B. Common Oriental Ja- 
cinth, with a white Flower. 

7. Htacinthus Orient a lis ma~ 
pr precox, diclus 7,imhul Indi. Park. 
Par. The great Oriental Jacinth, 
commonly called Zimbul Indi. 

8. Htacinthus Orientalh uutxi- 
muj, /lore amceru carruleo, polyanthus. 
H. R. P. The greateft Eaftcrn Ja- 
cinth, with many Flowers of a fine 
blue Colour. 

9. Htacinthus Oriental's, Jfore 
plena carruleo, vet purpura ^violate*. 

Park. Par. The double blue One*, 
tal Jacinth. 

10. Htacinthus Orientafh can- 
didij/rmus,fl?re plena. Park. Par. The 
very white double Oriental Jacinth. 

it. Htacinthus Orien talis, mul- 
tiplici flirt pa Hide incamatus. H. L. 

Double Oriental Jacinth, with a 
pale flefh colour'd Flower, common- 
ly call'd The Pulchra. 

12. Htacinthus OrsetttaUs , 
fiorepleno carufeopvrpnreo, clave Ion- 
p, fetalis tnodice refiexis. Boerb. 
Ind. Double blue Oriental Jacinth, 
with a long Style, and the Petals 
moderately reflex'd, commonlycaUM 
The Double Cardinal. 

.3. Htacinthus Ori entails , 
flore flenijjtrno intus albo, eleganter 
mfeo, clove conic* ohtufo, pttajis valde 
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rejfexis. Boerb. Ind. The molt double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a white Flow* 
er of an elegant Rofc-colour irr the 
Middle, and the Petals greatly re- 
flexed, commonly call'd The King 
of Great Britain, 

14. Htacinthus Orientals j 9 
florg plenijjimo eandidtjfimo toto, & 
intus clavo conico obtnjo, fetalis valde 
reJUxis. Boerb. Ind. The raoA doable 
Oriental Jacinth, with a pure whit* 
FloWer, and the Petals greatly 
reflexed, commonly called The 
Queen of Great Brttasn. 

15. Htacinthus Orientalist 
Jlore flews laBeo, Htnris carneis, da- 
vis longis. Boerb. Ind. Double Ori- 
ental Jacinth, with a milk-coloured 
Flower ftreak'd with a pale Red, 
commonly call'd C lands us Albinns. 

16. Hyacinthus Orientals* 9 
Jlore plenijjimo cameo longijjsmo, intus 
rofeo, fetalis valde reflexi'. Boerb, 
/wf'.The moftdoubleOrientt! Jacinth, 
with a flefh colourM Flower ftreak'd 
with a Rote-colour, and the Petals 
greatly re flexed, commonly called 
$Affllo. 

17. Htacinthus Orient alit , 
Jlore 

bofin utricuhto lcngo % fetalis valde 
refiexis. Boerb, Ud. Dkrable Orien- 
tal Jacinth, with a dirty -white Flow* 
er, and reflexed Petals, commonly 
called Agath Mignon. 

t8. Htacinthus Oritntalis % 
Jlore plcntffimo aibo t pauxitla- tarnti 
admijio, clavo longo anguiojo piano f 
ore amplijpmo. Boerb. Ind. Double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a Flower in* 
termixtd with very little Hem-co- 
loured Spots, commonly called Claw 
dinsGvilss. 

iq. Hyacinths Oriental, 

Jlore plemjjimo carneo, If coralline 

rubro, clavo craflb brevs, petalis tna~ 

xirne rrflexit. Bear*. Ind. Oriental 

Jacinth, with a very double red co- 

xaUolour'd flower, and the Petal* 

ereatW 
• ▼ 
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&reatTy reflexed commonly caHcd 

Coraliine. 

20. Hyacinthus Orientalise 
fore pleniffimo eandidijfimo, in /undo 
oris re/eo. Boerb. Imd. Oriental Ja- 
cinth, with a very double pure 
white Flower, and the Bottom of 
the Rim of a Rofe-colour, com- 
monly call'd The Queen of Flowers. 

21. Hyacinthus Orientalise 
Hore plenijjtmo eandidijfimo, fetalis 
angujitSy & maps acutis. Oriental 
Jacinth, with a very double pure 
white Flower, with narrow (harp- 
pointed Petals, commonly called 
The King of Flowers. 

22. Hyacinthus Orientalh , 
fore pleniffimo candidiffim* ioto, claw 
€**ico, fetalis maxim refexis, eaule 
(5? flort maximss. Boerb. Ind. Orien- 
tal Jacinth, with a very double 
white Flower, and the Petals very 
much reflexed, and large Stalks and 
Flowers, commonly called Kaifar'% 
white Jewel. 

23. Hyacinthus OritntaUs , 
fore pleniffimo candido cameo \ lituris 
rubeliii % cla*vo brcviffimo craffiffimc* 
Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with dou- 
ble white Flowers ftreak'd with Red, 
commonly calPdThe Princefs Royal. 

Befides thefe here mentioned, there 
are a great Variety of fine double 
Hyacinths, with beautiful variegated 
Flowers, moft of which have Names 
impofed on them according to the 
Fancy of their Owners ; and fome 
of thefe are highly efteemed by the 
Fiorifts in Holland, where, accord- 
ing to their printed Catalogues, they 
have many Flowers which are valu- 
ed at five, fix, feven, eight, or ten 
Pounds ter Root : but as thefe are 
Varieties which have been obtained 
from Seeds, the Number of them 
is continually increas'd where Peo- 
ple conftantly fow of their Seeds ; 
and thoic new Flowers which are 
rais*d, if they am huge, beautiful, 

• 
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and very double, will always be 
much valuM at firft, until tber* 
has been a good Number of Roots 
obtained from them; after which 
they conftantly decreafe in their Va- 
lue according to their Plenty. But 
to enumerate all the Sorts that are 
now printed in the Dutch Cata- 
logues, would be to no Purpofe in 
this Place: therefore I (hall proceed 
to their Culture. 

The firft of thefe Species is a Na- 
tive of England, growing in Woods, 
and under Hedges, in divers Parts, 
but especially near London. The two 
next-mentioned are Varieties which 
have been accidentally obtained from 
the firft, from which they differ only 
in the Colour of their Flowers. The 
twenty next-mentioned are all of 
them Varieties of the Oriental Hy- 
acinths, which were originally 
brought from Afia\ but by the In- 
duftry of the Fiorifts in Holland and 
Flanders •, they have been fo much 
improv'd, as to become one of the 
moft ornamental Flowers of the 
Spring : and as they continue low- 
ing Seeds annually of thefe Flowers, 
they not only increafe the Numbers 
of their Flowers, but have yearly 
fome extraordinary Beauties appear $ 
which are, according to their Stature, 
Figure, and other Properties, highly 
elleem'd ; and are fometimes bought, 
at a very great Expence, by the cu- 
rious Delighters in thefe Beauties. 

All the different Sorts of Hya- 
cinths are propagated by Seeds or 
Off-lets from the old Bulbs: the 
former Method has been but little 
pracWed in England till very lately % 
but in Holland and Flanders it hath 
been followed for many Years, where- 
by they have obtahVd a very great 
Variety of the moft beautiful Flow- 
ers of this Kind *, and it is owing to 
the Induftry of the Fiorifts in thofe 
Countries, that the Lovers and De- 

lightera 
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lighters in Gardening are fo agree- 
ably entertained, not only with the 
curious Variety of this, but of mod 
other bulbous- rooted Flowers ; few 
other Florifts thinking it worth their 
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Frofts ; though they mould be cx- 
pofed to the open Air when the 
Weather is mild, by taking off thf 
GlaiTes. In February the young 
Plants will begin to appear above- 



Trouble to wait four or five Years ground; at which time they muft be 

for the Flowers of a Plant, which carefully fcreenM from Frofts, other- 

when produced, perhaps there might wife they will prove very injurious 

not be one in forty that may merit to them : but you muft never cover 

to be preferv'd: but they do not them at that Seafon but in the 

confider, that it is only the Lofs Night, or in very bad Weather; 

of the three or four firft Years after for when the Plants are come up, if 

fowing ; for if they continue fow- they are clofe cover'd, they will 

Vear after they begin, draw up very tall and (lender, and 

will be a Succeflian of Flow- thereby prevent the Growth of their 




ers annually, which will conftantly 
produce feme Sorts that may be 
different from what they have before 
feen ; and new Flowers being al- 
ways the moft valuable to ikilful 
Florifts (provided they have good 
properties to recommend them), it 



Roots. In the Middle of March, 
if the Weather proves good, you 
may remove the Boxes out of the 
Frame, placing them in a warm Si- 
tuation, but riot too near a Wall , 
obferving, if the Seafon be dry, 
to refrefh them now-and-then 




will always be a fufficient B,ecom- with a little Water, as alfo to 

pence for their Trouble. keep them very clear from Weeds ; 

1 Method of railing thefc which would foon overfpread the 

from Seed is as follows : tender Plants and deftroy them, if 

saving provided yourfelf with fome permitted to remain, 
good Seed (which mould be faved Toward the Latter-end of April, 

From either femi -double, or fuch fin- or the Beginning of May, thefc 

gle Flowers as are large, and have Boxes (houid be removed into a cool- 

food Properties), you muft have aPar- er Situation: for the Heat of the 

el of fquare mallow Boxes or Pots, Sun at that Seafon will be too 

which mud be filled with frefh light great for thefe tender Plants, caufing 



their Blade' to decay much fooner 
than they would, if they were 
fcreen'd from its Violence. In this 
(haJy Skuation they mould remain 
during tae Heat of Summer, observ- 
ing to keep them conilantly clear 
from Weeds: but, you muft not 



fandy Soil, laying the Surface very 
level ? then fow your Seed thereon a; 
equally as poflible, covering it about 
half an Inch thick with the fame 
light Earth : the time for this Work 
is about the Beginning of Augujl. 
m Thefc Boxes or Pot: mould b? placed 

Inhere they may enjoy the morning place them under the Dripping of 
: Sun, only until the Middle or Latter- Trees, C5V. nor mould you give 
end of September ; at which time them any Water after their Blades 
they mould be removed into a are decay'd ; for tnat will infalli- 
l warmer S tuation; and towards the bly rot the Roots. About the Mid- 
j yfcnd of Ojiobcr they mould be placed die or Latter end of Augufl you 
binder a common Hot-bed fran:e ; fhouM lift a little light r ch Earth 
• vhere they may remain during the over the Surface of the Boxes ; and 
, Winter and Spring Months, that then remove them again into awarno- 
they may be protected from hard cr Situation, and treat them, du- 
ring 
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ring the Winter, Spring, tnd Sum- 
mer Months, as was before directed: 
and about the Middle of Auguft 
yoa flioold prepare a Bed of light 
rich Tandy Soil, in proportion to the 
Quantity of your Seedling-plants ; 
and having levelled the Surface very 
even, you (hould take out the Earth 
from the Boxes in which your Plants 
were rab*d, into a Sieve, in order 
to get out all the Roots, which by 
this time (if they have ^grown well) 
will be about the Thicknefs of a 
final) Quill. Thefe Roots (hould 
be placed upon the Bed at about 
two or three Inches afundcr, obferv- 
ing to fet the Bottom-part of their 
Roots downward ; then cover them 
over two Inches thick with the 
fame light Earth : bat as it will be 
impoflible to get all the fmall Roots 
out of the Earth in the Boxes, you 
fhouid fpreadthe Earth upon another 
Bed equally, and cover it over with 
light Earth ; by which Method you 
will not lofe any of the Roots, be 
they ever fo fmall. 

Thefe Beds muft be arched over 
with Hoops » and in very hard frof- 
ty Weather they muft be cover'd 
with Mats, (sV. to protect them 
from Froft j and in the Spring, when 
the green Leaves are above-ground, 
if the Weather mould be very dry, 
you muft refrelh them with Water* 
but do this fpariogly ; for nothing 
is more injurious to thefe Bulbs, 
than too great Quantities of Moid- 
ure. During the Summer-feafon you 
muft conftantly keep the Beds clear 
from Weeds ; but after the Blades 
are decayed, you muft never give 
them any Water : and in Autumn 
you mould ftir the Surface of the 
Bed with a very (hort Hand-fork ; 
being exceeding careful not to thruft 
it fo deep as to touch the Roots ; 
which, if hurt, are very fubject to 
perifti foon after. Then fift a little 
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frem light rich Earth over the Bed 
about an Inch thick, or fomewhat 
more; and in Winter cover them 
again (as was before directed). In 
this Bed the Roots may continue 
until they flower, which is common- 
ly rive Years after fowing, observing 
to treat diem, both in Summer ana 
Winter, as before. 

When their Flowers begin to 
(hew themfclves, you (hould mark 
all fuch as appear to have good Pro- 
perties, by thrufting a fmall Stick 
down by each Root ; which Roots, 
at the time for taking them up, 
Ihould be felected from the reft, and 
planted by themfclves : tho' I would 
by no means advife the rejecting any 
of the other Roots, until they have 
blown two Years ; before which you 
cannot be ascertained of their Value. 
When the green Leaves of thefe 
Plants begin to decay, their Roots 
muft be taken up ; and the Earth of 
the Bed being rais'd into a Ridge, 
the better to (hoot off the Moifturt , 
they mould be laid into the Earth 
again in an horizontal Pofition, 
leaving the green Leaves hanging 
downwards from the Root?, where- 
by the great Moid ure contained in 
their very fucculent Leaves and 
Flower-ftalks is exhaled, and pre- 
vented from entering the Roots ; 
which, when fuftered to return in- 
to them, is very often the Caufe Of 
their rotting. In this Ridge the 
Roots Ihould remain until the Leaves 
are ooite dried off, when they muft 
be taken up; and after being cleared 
of all manner of Filth, which would 
be hurtful to them, they muft be 
laid up in Boxes ; where they may 
be preferred dry until September, 
which is the proper Seafon for plant- 
ing them again .The Method of doing 
this ihall be hereafter mentioned, 
when we treat of the Management 
of old Roots. 
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I (hall now proceed to the Cul- 
ture of fuch Hyacinths as have 
either been obtained from Holland, 
•r are of our own Product from 
Seeds, that are very beautiful, and 
worthy to be preferred in Collecti- 
ons of good Flowers ; and it hath 
been the want of Skill in the Ma- 
nagement of thefe noble Flowers, 
which has occafion'd the ill Succefs 
mod People have had with them in 
England ; whereby they are almoit 
intirely neglected, fuppoting their 
Roots degenerate after they have 
flower'd in England: which is a great 
Miftake ; for were the Roots r^ana* 
ged with the feme Art as is pra&is'd 
in HnUamd, Ian fuUy convinced they 
would thrive full as well in England 
as there, or elfewhere, as I have ex- 
perienced; for, from fome Hundred* 
of Roots which I have received from 
Holland at two or three different 
rimes, I have iocreafed them to al- 
moft double the Number of ftrong 
Roots; all which flowered in the 
Spring Anm 1 730. ftronger than they 
did when I firft received them : and 
I dare day they were as large, and 
produced as many Flowers on their 
Stems, as if they were in Holland. 

The Soil in which thefe Flowers 
fucceed beft, is a light fandy frern 
rich Earth, which may be composed 
after the following manner : Take 
half frefli Earth from a Common or 
Faftore-land which is of a fandy 
Loam : this mould not be taken 
above eight or nine Inches deep at 
moft ; and if you take the Turf or 
Green-fward with it, it will foil be 
better, provided you have time to 
let it rot ; to this you mould add a 
Fourth-part of Sea-fand,and the other 
Fourth-part of rotten Cow-dung: 
mix thelie well together, and caft it 
into an Heap, where it may remain 
until you ute it; obferving to turn 
U over once in three Weeks a or a 
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Month. If this Compoft be made 
two or three Years before it be ufed, 
it will be much the better : but if 
you are obliged to ufe it fooner, then 
it fhould be oftener turned, that the 
Parts may the better unite. 

This Soil ihould be laid two Feet 
deep on the Beds which are defigne4 
for your Hyacinths ; and you may 
Jay a little rotten Cow-dung or Tan? 
ncrs Bark at the Bottom, which may 
be within Reach of the Fibres ; but 
it ihould by no means touch the 
Bulb. If the Soil be very wet, 
where thefe Beds are made, you 
mould raife them ten or twelve 
Inches above the Surface ; but if it 
be dry, they need not be raifed above 
three or four Inches. 

The manner of preparing the Beds 
is as follows : Firir, take all the for- 
mer old Earth out of the Bed to the 
Depth you intend, which mould be 
three Feet ; then fpread a little rot- 
ten Dung or Tan in the Bottom* lay- 
ing it very level; upon this you 
mould lay the above-mentioned 
Earth twelve or fifteen Inches thick, 
levelling it very even : then fcore 
out the Di fiances for the Roots, 
which (ho jld be eight Inches fquare, 
in ftrait Rows each Way; after 
which, place your Roots exactly in 
the Squares, obferving to fet the 
Bottom part downward ; then cover 
the Roots fix Inches deep with the 
fame prepared Earth ; being very 
careful, in doing of this, not to dis- 
place any of them : and if the Tops 
of thefe Beds are made a little round- 
ing, to (hoot off the Wet, it will be 
of Service, provided they are not 
made too nigh, which is a Fault the 
other way. 

The beft Seafon for planting thefe 
Roots ii toward the Middle or Lat« 
ter-end of September t according to 
the Earhnefs or Latenefs of the Sea- 
fon, or the Weather which then hap- 

✓ pens ; 
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pens : but I would aavife you, never 
to plant them when the Ground is 
extreme dry, unlefs there be a Pro- 
fpect of Tome Rain foon after ; for 
if the Weather mould continue dry 
for a conuderable time after, the 
Roots would receive a Mouldinefs, 
which would certainly deftroy them. 

Thefe Beds will require no farther 
Care until the Froft comes od fevere, 
at which time they mould have fome 
rotten Tan fprcad over the Bed, 
about four Inches thick ; and if the 
Alleys on each Side of the Bed are 
filled up, either with rotten Tan, 
Dung, or Sand, it will prevent the 
froft from penetrating the Ground 
to the Roots, and fecure them from 
being deftroyed: but when the 
Winters prove very fevere, it will 
alio be proper to have fome Peas- 
haulm, or (uch like Covering, laid 
over them, which will keep out the 
froft fetter than Mats j and lying 
hollow, will admit the Air to the 
Surface of the Ground, and alfo per- 
mit the Exhalations to pais off, 
whereby tjie Earth will remain dry, 
and prevent the Roots from rotting ; 
which has often happened when the 
Beds have been too dofe covered. 
But you mud obferve to take off this 
Covering whenever the Weather is 
mild, and only let it continue on in 
very hard Frofts ; for a fmall Frofl 
cannot injure the Roots before the 
green Leaves appeal above-ground, 
Which is feldom before the Beginning 
of February ; at which time the Beds 
muft be arched over with Hoops, 
that they may be covered either 
with Mats, Canvas, or fome other 
light Covering, to prevent the Froft 
from injuring the Buds as they ariCe 
above-ground : but thefe Coverings 
jnuft be conftantly taken off every 
Pay when the Weather is mild, 
otherwife the Flower- ftems will be 
drawn up to a great Height, and be- 



come very weak ; and the Pedicles 

of the Flowers will be long and (len- 
der, and fo rendered incapable of 
fupporting the BeUs: which it a 
great Di {advantage to the Flowers ; 
for one of their greateft Beauties con- 
fills in the regular Difpofition of 
their Bells. When thefe Hoops are 
fixed over the Beds, the rotten Tan 
(hould be taken off them ; in the 
doing of which, great Care (hould 
be taken not to bruife or injure the 
Leaves of the Hyacinths, which by 
that time will be beginning to break 
out of the Ground with the Flower* 
ft em ; therefore the Tan (hould be 
removed by the Hands, or, if any 
Imlrument is uied in the doing of 
it, there muft be great Caution. 

When the Stems of the Flowers 
arc advanced to their Height, before 
the Flowers are expanded, you (hould 
place a (hort Stick down by each 
Root, to which, with a Wire form- 
ed into an Hoop, the Stem of the 
Flowers (hould be fattened, to fup- 
port them from falling ; otherwife, 
>yhen the Bells are fully expanded, 
their Weight will incline them to the 
Ground, efpecially if they aire per- 
mitted to receive a Shower of Rain. 

During their Seafon of flowering, 
they (hould be covered in the Heat 
of the Day from the Sun, as alfo 
from all heavy Rains; but they 
mould be permitted to receive aft 
gentle Showers, as alfo the morning 
and evening Sun : but if the Nights 
are frofty, they muft be conftantly 
defended therefrom. With this Ma- 
nagement, you may continue your 
Hyacinths in Beauty at leaft one 
whole Month, and fometimes more, 
according to their Strength, or the 
Favourablenefs of the Seafon. 

When their Flowers are quite de- 
cayed, and the Tops of their Leaves 
begin to change their Colonr, you 
mult carefully raife the Roots out of 
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the Ground with a narrow Spade, or 
fame other handy Inftrument : this 
is what the Dutch Gardeners term 
lifting of them : in the doing of this, 
the Inftrument mull be carefully 
thruft down by the Side of the Root, 
being careful not to bruifc or injure 
it, as alfo to put it below the Bot- 
tom of the Root : then by the force- 
ing of this Inftrument on one Side, 
the Fibres of the Root are raifed and 
feparated from the Ground. The 
Defign of this is, to prevent their 
receiving any more Nourishment 
from the Ground ; for by imbibing 
too much Moifture at this Sea ion, 
the Roots frequently rot after they 
are taken up : about a Fortnight af- - 
ter this Operation, the Roots mould 
be intirely taken out of the Ground ; • 
and then raife the Earth of your Beds 
into an high (harp Ridge, laying the 
Roots into it in an horizontal Peti- 
tion, with their Leaves hanging 
out ; by which means a great Part of 
the Moifture contained iu their thick; 
fucculent Stalks and Leaves will eva- 
porate, which, if it were permitted 
to return back to the Roots would 
caufe them to roc and decay after 
they are taken up, which has been 
the general Defect of molt of the 
Hyacinths in England. 

In this Pofition the Roots mould 
remain until the green Leaves are in- 
tirely dried up, which perhaps may 
be in three Weeks time. This is 
what the Dutch Gardeners term, the 
ripening of their Roots ; becaufe, by 
this Method, the Roots become firm, 
and the outer Cover is fmooth, and 
of a bright purple Colour ; whereas 
thofe Roots which are permitted to 
remain undifturbed, till the Leaves 
and Stalks are quite decayed, will be 
large, fpongy, and their outer Coats 
will be of a pale Colour : for the 
Stems of many qf thefe Flowers are 
Vol. II. 
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very large, and contain a great 
Quantity of Moifture; which, if fuf* 
fered to return into the Roots, will in- 
fallibly caufe many of them to penih. 
After they are fo ripened, you mult 
take them out of the Ground, and 
wipe them clean with a foft woollen 
Cloth, taking oft* ail the decayed 
Parts of the Leaves and Fibres, put- 
ting them into open Boxes where 
they may lie fmgly.and beexpofed to 
the Air: but they mull be prekrved 
carefully from Moifture i nor mould 
they •be fuffcred to remain where 
the Sun may Ihine upon them : in this 
manner they may be preferved out 
of the Ground until Stptttnhtr, which 
is theSeafon for planting them again; 
at which time you mult teparate all 
the ftrong flowering Roots, planting 
them in Beds by themfelves, that 
they may make an equal Appearance 
in their Flowers: but the Off-fcts 
and imaller Roots fhould be planted 
in another feparatc Bed for one 
Year; in which'time they will ac- 
quire Strength, and by the fu (reced- 
ing Year will be as ftrong as the 
older Roots. 

The fingle and femi double Flow- 
ers mould be planted alio in a B< d by 
themfelves, where they fhouid be 
carefuily (heltered (as was directed 
before) from the Fruit, until the 
Flowers are blown ; ar which time 
their Covering fhould be intirely re- 
moved, and they fuffcred to receive 
the open Air; which* tho' it may 
foon deface the Beauty of rhe Flow- 
ers, yet is abfolmeiy nccefiary to 
promote their feeding : and when the 
Seeds are quite ripe, you mull cut 
off the Vcflels, and prefer*, e them, 
with the Seeds therein, until the Sca- 
fon for fowing it. But you mult ob- 
fcrve, thatahcr thefe Flowers have 
produced Seeds, they fcldom liower 
lo well again, at leaft not in two 
T t Year* 
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Years alter ; fo that the bed Method 
to obtain good Seeds is, to plant 
new Roots every Year for that Pur- 
pofe: altho' thefe Roots are, by 
mod Perfons, taken up every Year, 
yet if the Beds are well prepared for 
them, they may remain two Years 
in the Ground unremoved ; and the 
Roots will flower ftronger the fecond 
Year than the firft : but thofe Per- 
sons who cultivate them for Sale, do 
every Year take up their Roots 
which are large and faleable; but 
the OfF-fets, and fmall Roots, they 
ufually leave two Years in the 
, Ground. 

The common Englijb Hyacinths 
are very hardy Plants, as are fome 
of the fingle blue and white Oriental 
Sorts, and increafe very faft by Off- 
fets from the old Roots ; fo that it 
is hardly worth while to propagate 
them by Seeds, efpecially fince it 
can fcarcely be expelled to receive 
any great Varieties from them. 
Thefe Flowers, tho' common, are 
very pretty Ornaments in the Bor- 
ders of the Flower* garden, where 
being intermixed with other bulb- 
ous-rooted Flowers, they add to 
the Variety, and continue the Suc- 
ceffion of Flowers a long time in the 
Spring ; and as they are very hardy, 
and only require to be tranfplanted 
every other Year, they are worthy 
of room in every good Garden. 

I (hall in this Place mention two 
or three Species of Hyacinth, which 
have been lately introduced into the 
Englijb Gardens from the Cope of 
Good Hope. Thefe have been figured 
by Dr. Breyniut in his Prodromus : 
fo I mall infert them by the Names 
there given to them ; tho', by their 
Characters, they might be feparated 
from this Genus. 

I. Hyacinth us or cb hides Afri- 
tonus major bif alius, fore coeruleo 
piojirt, Mreyn. prod, n, p. 7,2. 
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Greater two-leavM African Hya- 
cinth, (haped like the Orchis, with 
a large blue Flower. 

2. Hvacinthus orcbioides Afri- 
can™ major bif alius macul&tus, fore 
fulpbureo objolete majore. Brcyn. 
prod, z.p.yz. Greater African Hya- 
cinth, with two fpotted Leaves, and 
a large worn-out fulphur-colooied 
Flower. 

3. HyacintHUS orcbioides aphyl- 
Ins ferpeniarius major. C,B,P. Great- 
er ferpent-like Hyacinth, without 
Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in England ; 
fo mull be planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth: and in Winter 
they mull be placed in a good Green- 
houfe, or in a Stove, which is kept 
in a very moderate Heat ; if in the 
latter, the Plants will require to be 
oftener watered ; becaufe the Heat 
will caufethem to perlpire more, and 
the Earth in the Pots will dry falter 
than thofe placed in theGreen-houfe. 

The Leaves of thefe Plants appear 
about Michaelmas, and prow about 
feven or eight Inches high ; and in 
february the Flowers appear, which 
grow without Pedicles, clofe to the 
Stalk ; this rifes about fix Inches 
high. There is no great Beauty in 
thefe Flowers ; but as they appear 
at a Seafon, when there is a Scarcity 
of other Flowers, they may be al- 
lowed to have a Place. The Leaves 
and Flowers decay in tylay, and the 
Pots may then be placed abroad ; 
but during the Summer, that the 
Roots are inactive, they mould have 
very little Water given them. The 
time for tranfplanting of thefe Roots 
is in July, before they begin to put 
out freih Fibres. 

The Seeds of the two firft Sorts I 
received from Dr. Job Bnfer, F, R. 
S. of ZuriJbue in Holland ; and in 
one Year the Roots produced Flow- 
ers, 
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*rs, from the time of the Seeds be- Trees. It flowers in Jute, but ddfji 

ing fown. not perfect Sce^s in this Country 

HYACINTHUS PERUVIA- HYDROPIPER, Fide Perftca- 
NUS. Fide Omithogalum. ria. 

HYACINTHUS STELLA- HYOSCYAMUS, Henbane. 
TUS. Fid* Ornithogalum. The Characters are ; 

HYACINTHUS TUBERO- Tit Leaves are joft and hairy h 
SUS. F ide Polyanthes. griming alternate ly upon the Branches: 

H YDROCOTYLE, Water Na- the Cup of the Flower i s jbort, and 
Tel wort. . bell-Jbape-i, and dtvided into five $cg- 

This Plant grows in great Plenty ments : the Flywer confijh of one Leaf t 
in moid Places in molt Parts of Eng- the Bottom-part of which is tuiulofe* 
land, and is never cultivated for hut is expanded at the topi anddi- 
Ufe ; fo I jhall pafs it over with only vidtd into five Segments, having five 
naming it. tit ufe Stamina: the Fruit 9 which it 

h YDROLAPATHUM. Fide inclofid within the Calyx, rejembbt a 
Lapathtim. Pot with a Cover to it i and is divi- 

HYDROPHYLLON, Water- M % by an intermediate P as- tit ion i int* 
leaf. two Celht which contain many J mall 

The Characters are i Seeds. 

It hath a bell Jhap y d Flower eon* The Species are j 

fifiing of one Leaf> and cut into feve- I. Hyoscyamus Vulgaris^ njel 
rai Segments : from the Bottom-part titger. C. B. P, Common black 
of the Flower a rife s the Point at y Hen bane. 

nubieb afterward becomes a Fruit 2. riYOSCY AMUS alius myorj vet 
opening in two Parts, inclofing Seeds tertins Diofcoridis, if quartus P/i- 
if the fame Shape as the V.jffcl. nii. C. B. P. Greater white Hen- 

We have but one Species of this bane. 
Plant ; vix. 3 . HyOsc V a mus major, albo fimi- 

HYDROPHYLLON Morini. Joncq. lis, umbilico forts at to purpurea. 7*. 
Hort. Water-leaf of Morinus. Cor. Great Hen bane like the 

This Plant is very hardy in re- White, but with a dark-purple Bot- 
fpeft to Cold; but it mould be torn to the Flower, 
planted in a moift rich Soil ; for if 4 Hyoscyamus minor ± albo fi/ni- 
it is planted in a dry warm Soil, it lis, umbilico ji^ris vireui. JejJUui 
will not live,, unlefs it is conftantly LdTer Hcn-baue like the White* 
watered in dry Weather. It may be with a green Poitcm to the !• lower, 
propagated by parting of the Roots* 5 . 1 1 y osc y a m v s ; :.biiio fiorti 
which ihould be done in Autumn, C. B. P. Hen-bane with a redilh- 
that the Plants may be well rooted colourM Flower, 
before Spring; for otherwife they 6. Hyoscyamijs Creticus luteut 
wiil require a great deal of Wa:cr to major* C. B. P. Great yellow Hen* 
preferve them. The Roots fhould bane of Candia. 
not be parted too fmail, nor would There are ieverai other Varieties 
it be done every Year, for that will of this Piant, which arc prelerv'd in 
weaken them too much: they will Boianic Gardens, to add to their 
thrive very well in a ftiady Situation, Numbers of Pian:& ; but fince they 
Provided it is JWt under ihe Drip of are rarely cultivated foi Uie, I lhall 

T t 2 i*u 
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Forbear to (ay any thing of them in 
this Place. 

The firffc of thefe Sorts is very 
common in England, growing upon 
the Sides of Banks and old Dunghils 
almoit every -where. This is a very 
poifonous Plant, and mould be root- 
ed out in all Places where Children 
are fuffer'd to come ; for in the Year 
1729. there were three Children 
poifon'd with eating the Seeds of this 
Plant, near T ottenbam-Cowt ; two of 
which flcpt two Days and two Nights 
before they could be awakened ; and 
were with Difficulty recovered ; 
but the third, beingolderand flrong- 
cr, efcaped better. 

The fecond Sort is by moil Au- 
thors fuppofed to be the true white 
Hen-bane of the Shops * ne Seeds of 
which mould be ufed in Medicine ; 
tho* there is very little Difference in 
the Seeds of that, and the third and 
fourth Sorts, either of which may 
probably do. The other Sorts are 
of no Ufe or Beauty : but whoever 
hath a mind to cultivate any of thefe 
Plants, may fow their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a light dry undung'd 
Soil ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they Qiould be tranfplantcd out, 
allowing them two Feet Dilfoncc 
each Way. The fecond Summer 
they will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, and foon after the Roots 
perifh. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants, when 
fown in the Spring, frequently lie in 
the Ground a whole Year before the 
Plants appear; but if they are fown 
in the Autumn, foon after they are 
Hpe, they feldom fail to come up, 
either foon after they are fown, or 
the following Spring ; fo that I al- 
wav c prefer that Seafon. 

The fixth Sort grows fhrubby, and 
will abide feverai Year?, provided 
the Plants are (heltered in the Win- 
ter ; for they will not live in the 
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open Air at that Seafon : but it only 
requires to be protected from Froft ; 
therefore if thefe Plants are placed 
under a common Hot-bed- frame in 
Winter, where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, they will thrive better than 
when they are more tenderly treat- 
ed. This Sort may be eafily propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in a fhady Border, during any of the 
Summer-months, will take Root in 
a Month or fix Weeks ; and may be 
afterward planted in Pots, and treat- 
ed like the old Plants. 

This Sort will frequently ripen 
Seeds ; but if thefe are not fown 
in the Autumn, they rarely grow. 

HYPECOON. Wehaveno£*£- 
Ufo Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are ; 

The Flower conftfts of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form of a Crofs ; 
thefe are ufually divided into three 
Parts: out of the Flower -cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a plain fmooth jointed Pod, full of 
kidney Jhaped Seeds, which are inch" 
fed in each feint. 

The Species are ; 

1 . Hypecoon latiore folio. Tourn. 
Broad-leav'd Hypecoon. 

2. Hypecoon tenuiore folio. Tourn. 
Narrow leav'd Hypecoon. 

3. Hypecoon Orientate, latiore 
folio, fore magno. "Tourn. Cor. Eoji- 
ern Hypecoon, with a broader Leaf, 
and a large Flower. 

4. Hypecoon Orient ale, fumariee 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hypecoon, 
with a Fumitary-leaf. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow 
plentifully in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy ; but the third 
and fourth Sorts were difcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant \ from 
whence he fent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, 
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Thefe Plants arc all of them an- 
nual ; fo their Seeds Ihould be fown 
the Beginning of March, on a Bed 
of frefli light Earth, where they are 
to remain ; for they feldom fucceed, 
if they are tranfplanted. When the 
Plants are come up, they mould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; and 
where the Plants are too clofe, they 
muft be thinned, leaving them about 
fix or eight Inches apart ; after this 
they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them conftantly clear 
from Weeds. In June thefe Plants 
will flower, and their Seeds will be 
ripe in Augujl. 

Sometimes, when the Spring 
proves very dry, the Seeds will not 
grow the firft Year; but if the 
Ground is kept clear from Weeds, 
and not diilurbed, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring. I 
have known the Seeds of thefe Plants 
remain in the Ground two Years, 
and the Plants have come up the 
third Spring very well ; fo that it 
may be very proper to fow fome of 
their Seeds in Autumn, foon after 
they are ripe, in a warm Border, 
where the Plants may come up 
early the following Spring; and 
thefe will be ttronger, and more like- 
ly to perfect Seeds, than thofe fown 
in the Spring ; by which Method 
the Kinds may be preserved. 

Thefe Plants are feldom propa- 
gated but by thofe who are curious 
in Botany, tho\ for the fake of Va- 
riety, they may have a Place in large 
Gardens, becaufe they require very 
Jittle Trouble to cultivate them ; and 
as they take up but little room, fo 
they may be intermixed with other 
fmall annual Plants in large Borders, 
where they will make a pretty Ap- 
pearance. 

The Juice of thefe Plants is of a 
yellow Colour, refembling that of 
Celandine j and is affirmed .by fome 
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eminent Phyficians to have the fame 

Effect as Opium. 

HYPERICUM, St. John's-wort. 
The Charae7ers are ; 

It bath a fibrofe Root : the Leaves 
grow oppoftte by Pairs at the Joints of 
the Stalks : the Flower-cup confifis of 
one Leaf which is divided into fue 
Parts, and expanded: the Flower, 
which confifis of fi-ve Leaves, expands 
in form of a Rofe, ha ving many Sta- 
mina in the Centre, fur rounding a 
conical Ox'ary, which becomes a three- 
cornered pointed Fruit, and is divided 
into three Cells containing many fmall 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Hypericum vulgare.C.B. P. 
Common St. John's-wort. 

2. Hypericum Afcyron diBum, 
caule quadrangulo* J, B. St. JohnV 
wort, with a fquare Stalk, common- 
ly call'd St. PcterVwort. 

3. Hypericum fartidum frute- 
feens. Toum. Stinking ftirubby St.. 
John's-wort. 

4. Hypericum frutefcens Cana* 
rienfe multijlorum . Hort. Amfr. Shrub- 
by St John's wore from thcd*«r/V/» 
with many Flowers. 

5. Hypericum Orient ale, fore 
magno. 1. Cor. E a firm St. John's* 
wort, with a large Flower. 

6 • Hypericum villofumereflum, 
caule rotunda. Tourn. Upright hairy 
St. John's-wort, with a round Stalk. • 

7. Hypericum elrgantifiimum 
non ramofum, folio Into. J. B. The 
molt beautiful St. JohnVwort with- 
out Branches, and a broad Leaf. 

8. Hypericum minus ere a urn. 
C.tf.P.Small upright St. John's wort. 

o. Hypericum minus fupinum, 
*vel fupinum glabrum. C B. P. Small 
fmooth trailing St. John's-wort. 

10. Hypericum folio breviore, 
C. B. P.Short-leav'd St.John's wort. 

11. Hypericum crifpum, trieut- 
tro & cufpidatofolio.Bocc. Mitf Curl* 

Tt } cd 
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fd St. JohnVwort, with a thrce- 
corner'3 and pointed Leaf. 

12. H tericum per folia turn fef 
ferforalnm. Town. Perfoluted and 
perforated St. JohnVwort. 

13 Hypericum ampio perfiliato 
folio. Tour*. St. JohnVwort with a 
large ThorongVwax leaf. 

14. H . pe tcuM Alpinum humi- 
magio J.cy punclatn. Tourn. 

Dwarf St John's wort of the Alp: t 
fvith a I.ir^ ipjttcd h lower. 

15. H vpt .?. 1 cu m htifolium Lufi- 
tanicu>K. lovru. Broad-lcav'd Pottw 
gutfc S* JohnVwort. 

16. Hypericum Lt/fit. :nicum t li- 
pari'r f'lio. Twin Portu^uefe St. 
JohnVwort, with a r 'oad Mux-leaf 

1 17 H \ P t it 1 c v l'. tcm r nl^Jum I u- 
fitanicutn minimum. Tourn. ] he final J- 
eft woolly Porfi.gu. fi' St. JohnV 
worr 

18. Hypericum Creticum fupU 
1tum t /:/: < iu 'ct *t: n.i\ pire rr.n^no. 
Tourn. C C n A trailing St-John's- 
wort, ^iih a louncifn Leaf, and a 
large FIou er. 

19 H wcr.'CUM Creticum, am- 
flijm" /alio i'.do. ^owt:. Cor Ccr.dy 
St. oiin's wort, with a large flvning 

Leaf Y 

20. Hytfricum nnf ofhrn, folns 
(auLm i.mbt n-iius ceutis, ceteris 'tv- 
to (ircin.itis. Text rt Cor. HrJry St. 
John's vv; rr, with pointed Leaves 
encompafling rhe-S r alk, and the Bot- 
tom-leaves exactly round. 

21. Hypericum Orient nle, fo fit's 
fuhrctundis <vntis, cxuli r.db.-rrenti- 
bus 7 urn. Cor. E .fern St JohnV 
wort, with reunenfh ear'd Leaves ad 
Bering to the Stalk. 

22 Hypericum Orient ale * ptar- 
micer foliit. Tourn. C r. Ecfl.rn St. 
John's ^orr, with Sre* zworc -leave?. 

23 H v • ; icum Oriental t fvii- 
do fin*:!, ftd tn:dorttm. Tturu. C;r. 

E 'fifm Sc John's w< > : . like the 
JfcaiMng Kind, but without Smell. 
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24. Hypericum Orientate fuxa~ 
tile, major nntt /olio, lourn. Cor, 
Eafiem Rock St. JohnVwort, witl| 
a Marjoram-leaf. 

25 Hypericum Orient <?fe, an* 
droj<emn bi> Juto fimih, fed glabrum. 
Toum. Cor. Er f m St. JohnVwcrr, 
relemblmg hairyTuiian. butfmootb. 

26 Hypericum Orient* I , pcly 
geni folio Tou/n Or. Eofiern St. 
John's- wort, with a Knot giat: ieaf. 

27. Hyfericum Orient ak % caul$ 
afptro purpurea. c fourn Co*'. Eofern 
St. JohnVwort, wi:h a rough pur- 
ple Stall:. 

28. Hypericum 0> tent ale ^ eanlt 
aff-ro purpurto. linaritT fclio. Tourn. 
Cor. E fern St. John's -wort, with 3 
rough purple Staik, and a Toad- 
flax leaf. 

29 Hypericum Or ten tale, ri- 
rifmarini foLi gT;ueo. Turn. Cor. 
Erf em St. JohnVwort, with a fea- 
green RoCm. try -leaf. 

30. Hypericum Or if nt ale lati* 
f.ium Jul hirfutum y caul* purpurea 
<viltofo Tcurn Cor. Broad lcav'd 
Eafan St. John's -wort, fomewhat 
hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 

The fir ft and fecond Sorts are both 
very common Plants, growing in 
the Fields in molt Parts of Ev*Und: 
the firft is ufed in Medicine, bat the 
fecond is of noLTe : thefe are tartly 
propagated in Gardens ; but I choofc 
to metrion them, in order to intro- 
duce fomeotherS^rts, which defervc 
a Place in evtry good Garden. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
fhrubby Plants, which are very pro- 
per to intermix with other flowering 
Shrub "of the fame Growths ; w here^ 
by their long Continuance in f low- 
er, thv*y Will make a very handiome 
App aiance. The third Sort is of 
an h':mb!e Stature, feidoni rifiiig 
a br.vt tour Feet in Height; but the 
fourth wil! grow to the Height of 
feven or eight Fceu 
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Thefe two Sorts are propagated 
by Suckers, which are plentifully 
fent forth from the old Plants. The 
beftSeafonfor taking off thefe Suck- 
ers is either in Autumn, or in 
March, juft before they begin to 
ihoot : they fhould be planted in a 
light dry Soil, in which they will 
endure the fevereft Cold of our Cli- 
mate very well. They may alfo be 
propagated by Cuttings, which 
mould be planted at the fame Sea- 
"fon ; or by Seeds, which muft be 
fown in Augujl or September, which 
is as foon as they are ripe i for if 
they are kept till Spring, few of them 
will grow : but as they multiply fo 
faft by Suckers, the other Methods 
of propagating them are feldom pra- 
&ifed in England. 

The only Care thefe Shrubs re- 
quire, is, to clear them from Suck- 
ers every Spring, and to cut out 
all decayed and luxuriant Branches, 
in order to reduce them to a regular 
Figure. They produce their Flow- 
ers in July, and continue flowering 
until the End of September, which 
renders them very agreeable; but 
their Leaves, when bruifed, emit 
a very rank Odour. 

The fifth Sort is alfo an abiding 
Plant ; but it feldom rifes above 
eighteen Inches, or two Feet-high. 
This is propagated by parting the 
Roots, and planting Cuttings in the 
Spring : it is fomewhat tenderer 
than the laft, but will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in 
the open Air, provided it be not too 
much expofed to the cold Winds. 
It may alio be propagated by fow- 
ing the Seeds in March, upon a Bed 
of light Earth, in an open Situ- 
ation ; and when the Plants are 
large enough to be tranfplanted, 
they may be placed in the warm 
Borders of the Pleasure-garden ; and 
the Summer following aey will pra- 



duce their Flowers in large Quanti* 
ties upon the Tops of the Branches ; 
which, being of a large Size, and 
a bright yellow Colour, make a 
very handfome Shew. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are Natives of England, 
growing in Woods, and other fhady 
Places, in divers Parts. The tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts grow in the South of France, 
in Italy, and Spain ; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Wintersvery well in the open 
Air. The fourteenth Sort grows on 
the Alps. The fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and feventeenth Sorts are Natives of 
Portugal : but all the following 
Sorts were difcovered by Dr. bourne- 
fort, in the Levant. 

All thefe Plants may be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds, foon 
after they are ripe, on a Bed of frelh 
undung*d Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
kept clear from Weeds : the follow- 
ing Spring they may be tranfplanted 
to the Places' where they are to re- 
main ; after the Plants have taken 
new Root, they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear 
from large Weeds ; which, if fuffered 
to grow amongft them, will over- 
bear and deitroy them. 

Moft of the Kind*, being Natives 
of Woods, and fhady Places, will, 
grow very well under the Drip of 
Trees ; fo that they may be planted 
in large Wilderncfs- quarters, where 
they will thrive, and make a pretty 
Variety. But it will be proper to 
keep a few Plants of each Kind in 
a fhady Border ; where, if they are 
permitted to fhed their Seeds, they 
will produce a Supply of young 
Plants, whereby the Kinds may be 
prefcrved : for as fome of the Kinds 
do not continue above two or three 
Years, fo, where there is not Caro 
T t 4 * take* 
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talcen to have a conflant Supply of the fevcral Kinds which have been 

young Plants, their Kinds will be difcovercd. 
loft ; for where the Shade of the HYSSOPUS, Hyflbp. 
WiLIerncfc is very thick, the Seeds The Cbaraders are; 

which fall there will not Succeed j It is a writ dilute Pknt, with 

becaufe the Leaves of ihtTrces, fall- long narrow Leaves : the Galea for 

ing in Autumn, when the Seeds are Crcjl) of the Flower is roundijb* 

ripe, cover the Ground ; whereby cre£t % and divided into two Parts: 

the Seeds either do not reach the the Barba (or Beard) is divided into 

Earth, or, if they do, they are fo three Parts : the middle Part is hol- 

clofely covered by the failing I eaves, lowed like a Spaon, having a double 

that they cannot enjoy the Benefits Point, and is fomewhat winged : the 

of the Air; fo that they rarely M 'borlrs of the Flowers are /hort, and 

grow. a t the Lower-part of the Stalk are 

HYPERICUM FRUTEX. Vide placed at a great Di/lance, hut to- 

Spira?a. ward the Top are clofer joitid^ fo as 

HYPOCISTIS. ta form a regular Spike. 
We have no Englifh Name for this The Species are ; 

Plant. I. Hyssop us officinarum earrw 

The Chnrrel rs are; lea, feu fpicata. C. B. P. Common 

It bath a bell -fcaped Flower eon- Hyflbp of the Shops, with blue 

fifing of one Leaf which is cut into Flowers growing in a Spike. 
feve>af Segments fit the Brim: the Z. Hyssotus vulgaris aJha. 

binder Part of the Flower becomes a C. B. P. Common Hyflbp, with 

foft Fruit , divided into Rays, in which a white Flower. 

contained the Seeds. 3. H yssopus rubra flore.C. B. P, 



The Sp<eies are ; Hyflbp with a red Flower. 

1. Hypoci-tis C ttica y flare 4. Hyssopus tnontana Macedoni- 
purpurea. Tcurn. Cor. Candy Hypo- ca, Valcrandi Doiaez. J. B. Moun- 
ciftis, with a purple Flower. tain Macedonian Hyflbp. 

2. Hypocistis purpurea \ flore 5- Hyssopus humilior tnyrtifolia. 
tandieante. 'Tourn. Cor. Purple Hy- H. R. Par. Dwarf myrtle-leav'd 
pociftis, with a white Flower. Hyflbp. 

3. Hypocistis_/W To»rn. 6. Hyssopus utrinque fiorida. 
Cor. Hypociflis with a yellow Flow- Dod.pempt. Hyflbp bearing Flowers 
er. on every Side. 

4. Hypocistis pallefceniis colo- 7. Hyssopus vulgaris, mofchutn 
ris, lirreis pupura'rentibus tsf nonni- redoltns. C. B. P. Common Hyflbp, 
hil vinfct> tibus difHnc'a. Cluf. Hift. fmelling like Mufk. 
Pale-coloured Hypociflis, with pur- 8. Hyssopus crifpa.Gefrur.Hort. 
plifhLi es. Curled Hyflbp. 

Thefe Plants grow from the Root 9. Hyssopus foliis diJfcBis. 

of the Ciftusy or Rock-rofe ; fo can- C. B. P. Hyflbp with cut Leaves, 
not be cultivated by Art; it being 10. Hyssopus /pica brevi &f r»- 

9 Superplant, like the Mifleto ; tund<i. C. B. P. Hyflbp with a fliort 

and it is not known to grow on any and round Spike. 
Other Plant but the Cijlun. But as u. Hy ssoru s verficolor five au-> 

©ne of the Species is ufed in MeJi. reus. Park. r&r. Gold-itriped Hyf- 

cine, I thought it proper to mention fcp. 

12. Hys- 
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xi. Hvssopus birfuta. C. B. P. lefs able to refill the Cold in Winter ; 

Hairy Hyflbp. that when any of thefe Plants 

1 3. Hyssopus birfuta, fiore albo. grow out of the Joints of old Walls 

T$um. Hairy Hyflbp, with a white (as they frequently do), they will 

Flower. "fid the moft fevere Froft; and will 

All the Sorts of Hyflbp are pro- be much more aromatic, than thofc 

pagated either by Seeds or Cuttings : which grow in a rich Soil, 

if by the Seeds, they mud be fown It hath been a great Difpute 

in March, upon a Bed of light fan- amongft modern Writers, whether 

dy Soil ; and when the Plant* come the Hyflbp now commonly known 

up, they ftiould be tranfplantcd out is the lame which is mentioned in 

to the Places where they are to re- Scripture : about which there is 

main, placing them at leaft a Foot great room to doubt, there being 

afunder each Way : but if they are very little Grounds to a (certain that 

defigned to abide in thofe Places Plant: tho' it is moft generally 

for a long time, two Feet Diftance thought to be the Winter favory, 

will be fmall enough; for they grow which Plant is nowin great Requefc 

pretty large, efpeuaily if they are amongft the Inhabitants of the £«- 

not frequently cut, to keep them fttrn Countries, for outward Waft** 

Within Compafs. They thrive beft ings or Purifications, 
upon a poor dry Soil, in which Si-, 
tuation they will endure the Cold of 

our Climate better than when they £4»15»4^#4»#4p4»# 9 ^4>*4>£ 
arc planted on a richer Soil. If you 
would propagate them by Cuttings, 

they mould be planted in April or J A 
May, in a Border where they may 

be defended from the violent Heat T A C E A, Knapweed, 

of the Sun ; and being frequently J The Cbaraiiers are ; 

watered, they will take Root in It is one of the Herbae capitate, - 

about two Months ; after which, or beadtd Plants tbe Calyx, or Cup, is 

they may be tranfplanted where they fquamofe : tbe Borders oftbeLoaves are 

are to continue, managing them as commonly equal, being neither ferrated 

was before directed for the Seedling- nor indent td : tbe Florets round tbe 

plants. Border of tbe Head are barren ; but 

The firft Sort was formerly more . tbofe placed in tbe Cent re are fucceeded 

cultivated than atprefent in England, each by one Seed, hawing a Down *d- 

that being the Sort commonly ufed hiring to it. 

in Medicine. The other Species are The Species are; 

preferved in curious Gardens for 1. Jac* a nigra fratenfis latifolia. 

their Variety ; but they are ieldom C B. P. Broad leav'd meadow black 

cultivated for Ufe. Knapweed. 

All thefe Sorts of Hyflbp are very 2. Jacea cum fquamis pennatis, 
hardy Plants, which will endure the five capite <villof>. J. B. Woolly- 
Cold of our Winters in the open headed Knapweed. 
Air, provided they are planted in a 3. Jacea montana candidijfima, 
dry undunged Soil ; for when they fieebesfoliis. C.B.P. Mountain Knap- 
are planted in a rich Soil, they grow weed, with very white Leaves, 
very luxuriant in Summer^ and arc 

4. Jacea 
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4. Jacea Lnfitanica Jemfervirens. 
H. R. Par. Portugal cver-grcen 
Knapweed. 

C. J ace a Efidaurica, candid ijji- 
mm 1$ iotr.ento/a, T turn. White wool- 
ly Knapweed of Ragufa. 

6. J a c E a cyanoides, cebinnto cafite. 
C. B. P. Prickly headed Knapweed. 

7. Jacea cum fquamis eilii infiar 
fihfit. J. B* Knapweed with hairy 
Scales. 

8. Jacea nigra, fquamojb eapite, 
major. C. B. P. Greater black Knap- 
weed, with a fcaly Head. 

9. Jacea nigra, fquamofo capitis 
minor. C. B. P. Smaller black Knap- 
weed, with a fcaly Head. 

I o. J a CB A vulgaris laciniata, fiore 
furfur to. Tour*. Great Knapweed, 
or Matfellon. 

11. Jacea vulgaris laciniata, fiore 
etlbo. Tour Great Knapweed, or 
Matfellon, with a white Flower. 

12. Jacea latijftmo laeiniato folio. 
C.B.P. Knapweed with a broad 
jagged Leaf. 

13. Jacea cinerta laciniata, fiore 
furfurto. Triumf. Jagged alh-co- 
Joured Knapweed, with a purple 
Flower. 

14. Jacea foliit cicbcroceis <vifM- 
Jls 9 altijjima, fiore furfurto. Toum, 
The talleit Knapweed, with hairy 
Succory-leaves, and a purple Flower. 

15. Jacea folits eicboraceis n>illo~ 
fis, aitijfima, fiore albo. Tourn. The 
tailed Knapweed, with hairy Suc- 
cory-leaves, and a white Flower. 

16. Jacea /oliis true a lanuginofis. 
Tturn. Knapweed with woolly 

17. Jacea foliit eandieantibus let- 
tiniatis, caly cults non fplendentibus. 
Tourn. Knapweed with whitifti jag- 

§ed Leaves, and an Empaleinent not 
lining. 

18. Jacea foliit laeiniatis *uiri- 
dibus, cmlyculis argenteit. Tturn. 
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Knapweed with green jagged Leaves, 

and filver Empalements. 

19* Jacea caly cm lis ergenteis, mi- 
nor. Tourn. Leifer Knapweed, witk 
filver Empalements. 

20. Jacea Alpina, fuccifee folio. 
Toum. Mountain Knapweed, with 
a Devils bit-leaf. 

21. Jacea folio ee timber, e Rupe 
Vi£lori<r. Tcurn- Knapweed with art 
Honeywort-leaf. 

22. jkCikHiframcalatifolia, un- 
guis foliorum lanuginofis. Bocc. Muf. 
Broad - leav'd Sfani/b Knapweed, with 
the Nerves of the Leaves woolly. 

23. Jacea Cretiea aculeata in- 
cana. Toum. Hoary prickly Knap* 
weed of Crett. 

24. Jacea tommtofa, foliit undu- 
latis. Tcurn. Woolly Knapweed, 
with waved Leaves. 

25. Jacea Cretiea f<txatilis 9 gla- 
fii folio. Toum Cor. Rock Knap- 
weed of Candy, with a Woadleaf. 

2^ Jacea Cretiea laciniata or-, 
gentea, farnjo fiore fiavefcente. Toum, 
Cor. Silver-jagged Candy Knap, 
weed, with afroall yellowim Flower. 

27. Jacea Cretiea a cantos, r;- 
eborii Jolio. Tourn. Cor. Candy Knap- 
weed, without a Stark, and a Sues 
cory-leaf. 

28. Jacea Orientates acauios, r7- 
eborii folio, fiore citrino. Toum. Cor. 
Eaflern Knapweed, without a Stalk* 
and a citron- col ourM Flower. 

29. Jacea Orient a bs fatuja,ear- 
tbami facie, fiore luteo magno. Toum. 
Cor. Spreading Eaftem Knapweed, 
with the Face of Baftard-fajFron, and 
a large yellow Flower. 

30. Jacea Orient alb, conyxarf*. 
Ho, fiore magna. T vnm. Cor. Eafiem 
Knapweed, with a Fleabane-leaf, 
and a large Flower. 

31. Jacea Orient oBs \ eymti fo- 
lio, fiore farnjo, calyce argrntee. Toum* 
Cor. Eafiem Knapweed, with a 

Blue* 
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Bluebottle-leaf, and a fmall Flower 
with m filvex Empaleraent. 

3 2 . J A c B a Orientalis, filiofauato 
fubtus tomentofo, flare furfur to. Tour*. 
Car. Ertftirn Knapweed, with a 
ftnuated Leaf, hoary underneath, 
and a purple Flower. 

33. Jacea Orientalis maritima 
ineana, coronofi /olio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eajiem maritime hoary Knapweed, 
with a Bucks horn-leaf. 

34. J ace a 0*itntuUs ftrenmis, lat* 
toronopi fd:o, fieri purfurcfantt. 
Tourn. Cor. Perennial Ea/iern Knap- 
weed, with a br>«ui Bucks -horn -leaf, 
and a purplifh Flower. 

35. J a c E a Orientalis per turn's } an- 
guft'.'Jimo C3* incur.* coronofi folia, 
fort furfur/tfetu/f. Town. Cor. Per- 
ennial Eapem Knapweed, with a 
very narrow and hoary Bucks-horn^ 
leaf, and a purplifh Flower. 

36. Face a Orientalis lucini at a in- 
tana & mofrbata. Tourn. Cor. Hoary 
muflc jagged-leav'd Eaflern Knap- 
weed. 

37. J ace A lutea Jfinofa ctntaurio- 
iies. C. B. P. Prickly yellow Knap- 
weed, like the greater Centaury. 

38. J ace-. Lit i folia furfurta, ca~ 
fitu/o ffinoja. C B. P. Broad-leav'd 
purple Knapweed, with a prickly 
Head 

39. J ace a fpinofa Critic a, an /fi- 
des byefiridis Plinii. Zan. Prickly 
Knapweed of Candy, fuppofed to be. 
a Species of Hyofiris of P/iny. 

40. J ace a marina B<etiea. Park. 
7 beat. Sea Sfani/h Knapweed. 

41. Jacba cy tn-jidts altera, caule 
alato Par. But. Another Knap- 
weed like Blue bottle, with a winged 
Stalk. 

42. J ace a Melitcnfss, capitulis 
eonglobatis. Bcrc. Rar. Plant. Knap- 
weed of Malta, with conglobated 
Heads. 

43. J ACE a Orientalis annua, cor 0- 
nopt folio, Jtort lutto. Tourn. Cor. An. 
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nual Ea/ltrn Knapweed, with a 
Bucks - horn - leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 

44. Jacba arbor e/ctns, ftyraeis fo- 
lio. Tcurn. Tree Knapweed, with a 
Storax- tree-leaf. 

45 . Jacba Critic a fruiefctns, eli~ 
chryfi folio, flort magna purfurafeentt. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Knapweed of 
Candy, with a Goldy lock-leaf, and 
a Urge purplith Flower. 

46. Jacba fruttfetns, flantaginit 
foPio, fort alba. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 
by Knapweed, with a Plantain-leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

The firfr, fccond, fevemh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts are Plants of no great Beauty 
or L\e : fomc of thefe grow wild by 
the Side ot Foot paths almoft in 
every Part of England, and become 
very troublefome Weeds in the 
Fields : others of them grow upon 
arable Land amongft Corn, and are 
no lefs troublefome Weeds : but the 
firft Sort is fo common in many of 
the Pall u res, as to occupy mod Part 
of the Land, to the great Prejudice 
of the Grafs; therefore, by all good 
Hufbandmcn, mould be rooted but* 
The only Way to deftroy this Plant 
in the Pallures is twice every Year* 
ink. Spring and Autumn, to cut up 
all the Roots with a Spaddle; for 
as thefe are perennial Plant?, fo, 
unlet* their Roots are cut up below 
the Buds, they will grow again, were 
their Tops cut off every Month : 
but if the Meadows are kept clear of # 
thefe Plants, for two or three Years, 
in which time it may be fuppofed, 
that ail, or the greateil Part, of the* 
Seeds, which may have been fcatter- 
ed, ha> grown, a very little Trouble 
afterward will keep the Fields clean. 
The fame Method fhould alfo be. 
taken with thefe Plants, when they 
grow by the Sides of Foot-paths, or 
under Hedges j becaufe, if thefe are 

not 
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not rooted out, their Seeds, having 
Wings to them, will be wafted by 
the Wind over the whole Field ; fo 
that the Labour of weeding the 
Fields will be loll, where the Hedges 
are full of bad Weeds. 

The third, fifth, thirteenth, twen- 
ty-fourth, twenty-fifth, forty-fourth, 
/and forty-fifth Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which are frequently pre- 
ferved in Gardens for their Beauty. 
The third and fifth have very white 
filver Leaves, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance thro* the Year ; but thefc 
are too tender to live in the open 
Air in England thro' the Winter ; fo 
that the Plants Ihould be planted in 
Pots filled with light loamy Earth ; 
and if they are flickered under an 
Hot bed-frame in Winter, giving 
them as much Air as poflible in 
mild Weather, they will do better 
than when they are treated more 
tenderly ; and fome of the Plants 
may be turned out of the Pots in the 
Spring, and planted in warm Bor- 

' ders, where they will flower better 
than thofe which are kept in Pots, 
and will more certainly produce 
Seeds : but it will be advifeable to 
keep fome Plants of each Sort in 
Pots, left thofe which are planted 
abroad (hould be deftroyed, whereby 
the Sorts may be loll 

The fixteenth, feventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty firft, «nd twentyfecond Sorts are 
alfo perennial Plants. Thefe grow 

» wild in feveral Parts of Europe ; but 
are not Natives of England. 

All thefc Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which (hould be fown in 
March, on a Bed of frefti undunged 
Earth : when the Plants begin to ap- 
pear, they muft be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; and as foon as they 
are fit to tranfplant, they mould be 
removed, and planted in Beds of un- 
dunged Earth, at about a Foot Di- 
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ftance every Way. Thefe Plants 
muft be watered, and if the Seafon 
is hot, they mould be (haded until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they will require no far- 
ther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds until Michaelmas fol- 
lowing, when they mould be taken 
up and tranfplanted where they are 
defigned to remain ; the common 
hardy Sorts under Trees, in Wilder* 
nefs-quarters, and other abject Parts 
of the Garden, where they will abide 
many Years, and only require to be? 
kept clear from the largeft Weeds, 
which will overbear them ; but as 
for lefler Weeds, they will not hurt 
them : rhe other Sorts, which are 
more tender, Ihould be planted in a 
warmer Situation, and on a lean, 
ftony Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold of our Winters very well, 
and afford an agreeable Variety. 

The fixth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
thirty-feventb, forty -firft, forty- fe- 
cond, and forty-nird Sorts are an- 
nual Plants. The Seeds of thefc 
muft be fown either in March, or the 
Beginning ofStptember. Thofe which 
are fown in Autumn will come up, 
and the Plants will be ftrong enough 
to refill the Froft, provided they arc 
in a warm Border; and thefe Plants 
will flower much ftronger, and come 
earlier in the Seafon, than thofe fown- 
in the Spring; fo that thefe will al- 
ways produce good Seeds. But if 
thefe autumnal Plants Ihould be de- 
ftroyed by fevere Froft, then fome of 
their Seeds (hould be fown in March, 
on a Bed of Earth, where they 
are defigned to remain: for thefe 
Plants will not be large enough to 
tranfplant till May, when the Seafon 
is generally warm ; fo that it will 
be difficult to make the Plants take 
Root, unlefs they are conftantly 
fhaded and watered : it is a better 
Method therefore to fow thefc Seeds 

in 
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in the Spring on the Borders where 
they are to remain ; and then all the 
Care required will be, to clear them 
from Weeds, and thin the Plants 
where they come up too clofe : but 
thofe Plants which come up in Au- 
tumn, may be tran ("planted out the 
Beginning or March i at which time 
they will Toon take Root, and then 
wilt require no farther Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. 
Tbefe Plants continue a long time 
in Flower, efpecially the fixth Sort ; 
which renders them worthy of a 
Place in every large Garden. 

The twenty-fifth, forty-fourth, 
forty- fifth, and forty-fixth Sorts ate 
fhrubby Plants, which rife to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and their 
Stems become woody. Thefe are 
Natives of the Archipelago, from 
whence their Seeds have been fent to 
feveral curious Botanic Gardens ; but 
at prefent they are very rare in Eng- 
land. They may be propagated by 
fowing of their Seeds in March, on 
a warm Border of irelh Earth ; and 
w hen the Plants are come up, they 
mult be carefully weeded, and when 
they have acquired Strength enough, 
they fhould be carefully taken up, 
and each tranfplanted into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with freih light Earth, 
and placed in the Shade until they 
have taken new Root ; when they 
may be returned into an open Situa- 
tion, where they may remain till Oc- 
tober following : after this they mould 
be treated in the fame manner, as 
hath been directed for the third, fifth, 
is'c. as may ail the Eafltrn Kinds. 

The following Spring a few Plants 
of each Kind may be ihaken out of 
the Pots, and planted in warm dry 
Borders, where they will Jive thro* 
the Winter, provided the Froli is not 
very fevere ; and thefe Plants will 
flower much flronger than thofe in 
Pots ; but it will be proper to keep 
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two Plants of each Kind in Pots to 
be (heltered in Winter, for fear thofe 
abroad mould be deltroyed, that the 
Kinds may be preferved. 

Thefe Plants feldom produte good 
Seeds in this Country ; fo that when 
the Plants are obtained, they may 
be propagated by Cuttings, whicii 
fhould be planted about the Middle 
of June on a (hady Border ; where, if 
they are duly watered, they will 
take Root in about two Months ; 
but it will be proper to let them re- 
main in the fame Border until the 
Beginning of Septtmber, when they 
(hould be carefully taken up, and 
planted into Pots, and placed in the 
Shade until they are rooted : then 
they may be expo fed in an open 
Situation till the Middle or Latter- 
end of Oclober, when they fhould be 
removed into Shelter, and managed 
as hath been directed for thofe Plants 
which are raifed from Seeds In 
Summer thefe Plants will flower, 
when they will afford an agreeable 
Profpea, if they are placed among 
other hardy Exotic Plants ; and as 
they are ever green, they add to the 
Variety in Winter. 

JACOBjEA, Ragwort. 
The Characlen arc ; 

// bath a radiated Fknuer, the 
Tube of which is almojl of a cylindri- 
cal Figure, and the Seeds are faftened 
to Down : to which may bt added, The 
Lea ves a re deeply laciniated, or jagged* 
The Species are ; 

1. Jacob tea vulgaris lacs' ni at a. 
C. B.P. Common Ragwort. 

2. J a CO Bit a latifolia paluflris, 
five aquatica. Raii Hifi, Broad- 
leav'd Marfo Ragwort. 

3. Jacob^a Alpina % foliis fubro* 
fundi s ferratis. C. B. P. Ro undifli 
fawed-leav'd Ragwort of the Alps. 

4. J A cob a Alpines, foliis longio- 
ribus jerratis. Town. Ragwort of 
the Aljt, with long fawed Leaves. 

5. Jaco- 
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£. Jacobs a mint ana, betonicee 
folio, Barr. Icon. Mountain Rag- 
wort, with a Betony-leaf. 

6. Jacobs a cbryfantbemi Cretici 
folio glauco. Toum. Ragwort with 
a feagreen Chryfanthemum-leaf 

7. Jacobs a fence ionis folio in- 
eano 9 perennis. Rail Hift Perennial 
boary Ragwort, with a Groundfel- 
leaf. 

$ Jacob je a Pannonica prima, 
Clttf Hifi. - Mountain Ragwort, 
with an undivided Leaf. 

9 . Jacobjea foiiis amplioribus in- 
canis. Mor. H. R. BLf, Ragwort 
with large hoary Leaves. 

10. J a co B /E a maritima, fvc G~ 
ntraria latijolia. C. B. P, Broad- 
leav'd Sea Ragwort. 

11. Jacob a; a foiiis ferulaceis, 
fort minor e. Toum. Ragwort with 
Fene! -giant -leaves, and a (mailer 
Flower. 

12. Jacoajra foiiis fcrulaeeis, 
fore majors. Toum. Ragwort with 
Fenel- giant -leaves, and a larger 
Flower. 

13. JACOBJEA Africana, botryos 
folio. Botrh. fad. alt. African Rag- 
wort, with an Oak-of '-Jerufalem-Xczf, 

14. J a COB A A Cbia, fenccionis 
folio villofo, fore magna. Toum. Cor. 
Ragwort of Cb/'o, with an hoary 
Groundlel-leaf, and a large Flower. 

15. J a co B IE a Orientalis 9 fenecio- 
nis folio tcnuijfime divifo, non incano, 
fore magna. Toum. Cor. Eaftrrn 
Ragwort, with a very narrow-di- 
vided GroundfeMeaf, not hoary, 
and a large Flower. 

16. J a cob j- a Grata maritima, 
fsliis fupermt virentibus, inferus inca- 
nis. iourn. Cor, Greek Sea Rag- 
wort, with Leaves green on their 
upper Side, but hoary underneath. 

1 7. Jacob jf. a Africana frutefcens, 
abrotani folio. Old. Shrubby African 

Ragwort # with a Southern- wood-leaf. 
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t8. Jacob JEA Afritana t abjinlbit 
foiiis. Oldenl. African Ragwort, with 
Wormwood-leaves. 

19. Jacob K.h Ammcana odorata 
6f vifeofa, for urn radii/ brrviffimis 
albis. Houft. Sweet- fmelling vif- 
cous American Ragwort, with very 
ftiort white Rays to the Flower. 

20 Jacobjea tntiritima. C.B.P. 
Sea Ragwort. 

2 1 . J a cob X A Africana frutefcens t 
fore amplo purpurea, elegantiffmo fs» 
necionis folio. Volk. Shrubby Afri- 
can Ragwort, with an ample Flow- 
erj and Leaves like Groundfel. 

22. J^cob^a Africana frutefcens, 
foiiis inctfj, & fubtut , cineraceis. 
Com Rar. African fhrubby Rag- 
wort, with cut Leaves, and the Un- 
der- part of an Alh eolonr. 

The firft Sort of Ragwort here 
mentioned is one of the molt trouble- 
fome Weeds, on poor wet Pafture- 
lands, and on Commons, in almoft 
every Part of England ; but is never 
admitted into Gardens, becaufe 
where the Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the Down which adheres to 
them will carry them to a great Di- 
flance ; fo that all the Ground will 
be filled with the Weeds. The only 
Method to deftroy this Plant in Pa- 
ftures is, to go over the Land in 
April t when the Weather is dry, and 
with a Spaddle cut up the Plants by 
their Roots; and, if the Weather 
continues dry, they will foon decay. 
This Work mould alfo be repeated 
in Auguft, to cut up fuch Plants as 
may have come up fince April % and 
if this be repeated two or three 
Years, never furFering any of the 
Plants to Hand to flower, it will ef- 
fectually deftroy them. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a very com- 
mon Weed on low marfliy Lands* 
where the Water ufually Hands in 
Winter. This is alfo very trouble- 
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Jbmeon many Commons, and other 
Pall urea ; but may be deftroyed in 
the Oune manner as the former. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are Natives of the Alps, and Pyreman 
Mountains, from whence they have 
been procured, and arc preferved in 
feveral curious Botanic Gardens for 
thefeke of Variety. They may be 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be Town in the Spring, on a Bed of 
frtfh Earth; and wuen the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be care- 
fully weeded ; and when they are 
llrong enough to be removed, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into a ftrong 
loamy Soil, where they will continue 
many Years, and require no other 
Culture but to clear them from 
Weeds. 

The fixth.eighth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which (hould be fown 
in the Spring on a Bed of freih light 
Earth, where they are defigned to 
remain ; and when the Planes come 
up, they mould be thinned where 
they are too clofe, and kept clear 
from Weeds ; which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. In June they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ri- 
pen foon after; which, if permitted 
to fcatter, will furnifh a Supply of 
young Plants where-evcr the Seeds 
rail. 

The feventh and eighth Sorts 
grow wild in England. The feventh 
is a lafting Plant, which grows un- 
der Hedges, and in Woods, in di- 
vers Parts of England; but the eighth 
Sort is an annual Plant, which is 
ufualiy found on dry Hills in fome 
Counties next London. 

The tenth Sort differs from the 
common Sea Ragwort, in being 
much broader-leav'd, and not fo 
Sioary ; this is a lading Plant, which 
will endure the Froft in the open 
Air very well, and may be treated 
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as is directed for the common Sea 

Ragwort. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are alfo abiding Plants, which may 
have a Place in large Gardens, for 
the lake of Variety. Thefe Plants 
have fine cut Leaves, and the Stems 
grow erett about two Feet high, on 
the Tops of which the Flowers grow 
in an Umbel, which are of a fine 
yellow Colour. 

Thefe maybe propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown the Beginning 
of March, on a Bed of freih light 
Earth ; and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be thinned where 
they are very clofe together, that 
thofe remaining may grow ftronger : 
when they are ftrong enough to re- 
move, they fliould be tranfplanted 
into a Bed of frelh Earth about fix 
Inches apart, where they may re- 
main till Michaelmas, being careful 
to keep them dear from Weeds ; 
then they may be taken up, and 
tranfplanted into large -Borders a- 
mongft other hardy Plants ; where 
they will flower the following Sum- 
mer, and make an agreeable Variety. 

The twentieth Sort was formerly 
nurs'd up with great Care, and 
preferv'd in Winter amcngli Oranges r 
Myrtles, l$c. in Green- houfes : but 
of late it has been tranfplanted into 
the open Air, where it is found to 
thrive exceeding well; and if plant- 
ed in a dry Soil, and warm Situa- 
tion, will very well endure the fe- 
verei* Cold of our Climate. 

This Plant, tho' there is no great 
Beauty in its Flowers, yet, for the 
Oddncfs of its hoary regular jagged 
Leaves, defcrves tahave a Place in 
every good Garden. 

The twenty- firtf Sort is preferved, 
for the Beauty of its fine purple 
Flower.*, which continue a long 
time; and growing in large Bunches, 
afford an agreeable Pii?fpec\ 

Th# 
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The twenty-fecond and twenty- 
third Sorts grow to the Height of 
five or fix Feet, and will abide feve- 
ral Years, if carefully preferv'd in 
Winter from extreme Cold : thefe 
are commonly preferv'd in theGreen- 
houfe among other Exotic Plants, 
for their Variety. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or Cuttings: but if you 
propagate them by Seeds, you mould 
low them in March upon a Bed of 
light Earth ; obferving to water the 
Bed frequently in dry Weather, 
otherwife the Plants will not come 
up. About the Middle of May, if 
your Seeds mould fucceed well, the 
Plants will be fit to tranfplant out ; 
at which time you mould put fome 
of the two lad Sorts into Pots filPd 
with frelh light Earth, fetting them 
in the Shade until they have taken 
Root ; after which they may be ex- 
pofed in an open Situation until the 
latter End of October, when they 
mud be removed into Shelter. Du- 
ring the Winter- feafon they muft be 
frequently water'd, without which 
they will foon decay ; and in Sum- 
mer they mult be often pruned, 
efpeciaUythe twenty-firft and twenty - 
fecond Sorts, to make them regular ; 
otherwife they are apt to be very 
rude and unfightly ; for they grow 
very vigoroufly. 

The twenty-firft Sort will produce 
Flowers and Seeds the firlt Year, 
and is often treated as an annnal 
Plant: but if it be houfed in the 
Winter, it will live very well for 
two Years ; but they (hould be re- 
.newed every Year, otherwife they 
are fubjeft to decay. The Cuttings 
of the twenty- fecond Sort may be 
planted in a fliady Border in any of 
the Summer-months ; which, if 
carefully watered, will take Root 
in a Month's time, whereby they 
may be greatly increased. 
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The Sea Ragwort may be alio 
propagated by Cuttings or Slips, 
which muft be planted and managed 
as the others; and, when they are 
rooted, may be tranfplanted into a 
warm Situation, where they may 
continue to flower and feed. It is 
very fubjett to degenerate when 
rais'd from Seeds, whereby the 
Whitenefs, which is the greateft 
Brauty of this Plant, is greatly di- 
minilhed, efpecially upon the upper 
Parts of their Leaves ; fo that the 
fureft Method is, to propagate it by 
Cuttings. 

JALAPA, Marvel of Peru. 
The Characters are ; 

// bath a long thick fitjby fuceulent 
Root : the Leaves, which refemble 
thofe of Nigbtfiade, grow by Pairs 
oppofte upon the Branches : the Stalks 
and Branches arc 'very full of Knots : 
the Flower conjifis cf one Leaf and 
is jhaped like a Tunnel: in the Centre 
of the Fltnver is placed the Ovary, 
inwrapt'd in the Flower -cups, which 
becom:s an oblong five-corner" 1 d umbili- 
cated Fruit, confejling of a mealy 
Nut. 

This Title was given to this Ge- 
nus of Plants by Dr. Tourncfort, 
upon the Information which he had 
received from Father Plumier, that 
the Jalap which was ufed in Medi- 
cine was one Species of this Genus i 
and accordingly he fuppofed it to be 
the feventh Species ; but from bet* 
ter Authority we are now well af- 
fured, that the Jalap is a Species of 
Convolvulus: however, as thefe Plants 
have, for near half a Century, been 
known by this Title, I fhall conti- 
nue it ; tho' Dr. Linn<eus has altered 
it to Mirabilis: as by the old Wri- 
ters in Botany it had been titled 
Mirabilis Peruviana, from whence 
the Engli/b Name of Marvel of Pe* 
ru: but fince the Title of Mirabilis 
was given to this Genus by Dr. Un- 

n<f*s 9 
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it hath been altered by Dr. 
Van Roytn, Profeft'or of Botany at 
Leyden, to Nyflage, from the Flow- 
ers opening in the Nighc. 
The S fetus are;, 
t. J a la pa flore flaw. Tourn, 
Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with a 
yellow Flower. 

2 . J a L A P a flare furfur to, Toum. 
Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with a 
purple Flower. 

3. Jalapa flare exalbido. Toum. 
Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with a 
whitiih Flower. 

4. Jalapa flore ex rubra, luteo, 
& albo mixto. Tourn. Jalap, or Mar- 
vel of Peru, with red, yellow, and 
white Flowers mix'd upon the fame 
Plant. 

5. Jalapa flore ex albo & fur- 
fur co elegant ijjime variegato. Jalap, 
or Marvel of Peru, with white and 
purple Flowers finely variegated. 

6. Jalapa parvo flore, Toum, 
Jalap with a fmall Flower. 

7 . Jalapa ofliduarufn, fruBu ru~ 
go/o, Tourn. The fuppofed true Ja- 
lap of the Shops, with a rough 
Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
by Seeds, which mould be fewn up- 
on a moderate Hot-bed in March ; 
and when they come up, they mould 
be tranfplanted into another Hot- 
bed, at fix Inches Diitance from each 
other ; and when they have taken 
Root, the GlafTes muft be raifed 
every Day, that the Plants may 
have a great deal of Air, ocjjerwiie 
they are very fubjeft to be drawn 
up tall and weak; nor can they be 
recovered to a fufficient Strength 
again in a Month's time, if once 
they are thus drawn. When the 
Plants are grown to be a Foot high, 
they mould be put into Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, which mould 
be plunged into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their talcing 

Vol. II. 
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Root : and in removing them you 
muft be very careful to preserve as 
much Earth to (heir Roots as yoa 
can ; for their Roots have but few 
Fibres to retain it in a Ball, as many 
other Plants will do : and it fome* 
times happens, when the Root is 
left bare, it feldom takes frefti Hold 
of the Ground, at leaft not in a con- 
fiderable time; fo that the Planti 
will make but a poor Figure that 
Seafon. When they are t ran (plant- 
ed into the Pots, and have taken 
Root again, they mould be harden- 
ed to endure the open Air, for they 
are nut very tender ; but, on the 
contrary, they will not thrive well, 
if too much drawn or forced in the 
Hot-bed. In the Middle of May 
the Pots may be removed into the 
Places where they are defigned to be 
continued for that Seafon ; obferving 
to fupport the Branches with a ftrong 
Stake, and to water them as often 
as they require it. You may alfo in 
May plant fome of them into the 
Middle of the large Bordets of the 
Pleafure-gardcn, doing it carefully, 
and obferving to made and water 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which, they will require no 
farther Care but to fupport them 
from being broken down by the 
Winds, which they are very fubjc£t 
to be, efpecially when their Heads 
are large. 

The Plants, thus raifed, will grow 
to the Height of three or four Feet, 
and fpread their Branches very wide 
(efpccia!ly if the Roots have room 
in the Pots); their Flowers will be- 
gin to appear in June, and they will 
continue conftantly flowering until 
the Froit prevents them ; which, 
together wuh' the great Diveriity of 
Coloun in the Flowers upon the 
fame Plant, renders them valuable 
to every curious Perfon. The FIdw- 
ers of thefe PJanis never expand in 
U u ' ihe 
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the Day-time, while the San is hot ; 
but in the Evening, when the Sun 
declines, they begin to open, and 
continue expanded till the Sun (nines 
warm upon them the next Day ; fo 
that when it happens to be cloudy 
Weather, as alfo late in Autumn, 
when the Weather is cool, the Flow- 
ers will remain open moil Part of 
the Day. 

As.the Flowers are produced fuc- 
- ceflively altnoit every Day, fo the 
Seeds are in a (hort time after ripe, 
and do foon fall to the Ground ; fo 
that when your Seeds begin to ripen, 
you muft carefully look for them 
upon the Ground twice a Week ; 
otherwifc, if they lie too long upon 
the Ground, and there (hould fall 
fome Rain, they will fprout, and be 
good for nothing. In fowing thefe 
Seeds you (hould be careful to 
take them from fuch Plants as pro- 
duced the greateft Variety of Flow- 
ers ; for if you fave them from 
fuch as produce only plain coloured 
Flowers, the Seeds will always pro- 
duce the fame Son; and thofe with 
yellow and red variegated Flowers 
will conftantly produce the fame ; 
thefe never varying from the Red 
and Yellow to the Purple and White, 
tho 1 they will fomctimes degenerate 
into plain yellow or red Flowers, 
as will the other into plain Purple 
or White j but they will conftantly 
/eta in one or both of their original 
Colours. 

Altho\ in the above- written Cul 
ture of thefe Plants, I have directed 
their Seeds to be fown on an Hot- 
bed, yet they may be propagated by 
fowing them in a warm Border of 
light Earth toward the Latter end 
of March ; and when the Plants 
come up, they mould be tranfplanted 
as before directed : in which Me- 
thod they will fucceed very well ; 
tut will not flower fo ibon by a 
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Month or fix Weeks as thofe raifed 
on the Hot-bed, nor will the Plants 
grow fo large. 

When the Froft has pinch'd the 
Leaves and Stems of thefe Plants, 
you Ihould take up their Roots, 
which mould be laid to dry, and 
then may be preferved in dry Sand 
all the Winter, if fecured from the 
Froft i and in the following Spring 
thefe Roots (hould be planted into 
large Pots, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to promote their 
taking Root ; and when the Shoots 
appear above-ground, they (hoQld 
be treated as was directed for the 
Seedling-plants, hardening them by 
degrees to endure the open Air. 
The Plants fo raifed will be much 
larger than the Seedlings, and will 
flower earlier in the Year. 

The Sort with purple and white 
Flowers is by much the moil beauti- 
ful : however, a few Plants of the 
yellow and red Sort may be inter- 
mixed with them, for Variety. 
Where any Perfon is very curious 
to prefcrve the belt Seeds, they 
(hould conftantly pinch off all the 
plain Flowers from thofe Plants, 
which they intend for Seed : if this 
is carefully done, there will be fcarce 
any of the Plants produced from this 
Seed with intire plain Flowers. 

The two laft Sorts are very com- 
mon in the J Hands of America, 
where by the Englijh they are call- 
ed the Four o'clock Flower, from 
the Flowers opening about that time 
in the Afternoon ; and by the French 
they are called Btllc de AW/, from 
the Flowers making a fine Appear- 
ance in the Night ; but the Flowers 
of both of thele arc fmall, and ge- 
nerally plain-colour'd ; and the 
Plants are alfo much tenderer than 
thofe of the other Sorts ; fo that 
thefe arc feldom cultivated in Eng- 
land. 

JAS- 
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J ASMINOIDES. Vide fceitrum. 
fend Lyciam. 

JASMINUM, The Jafminei or 
Jeiramine-tree. 

The Characters arc; 

The Leaves are in many Species 
pinnated: the Cap of the Florwer con- 
f.fls of one Leaf but is divided at the 
Top into five Segments: the Flower 
tonffls of one Leaf is funnel-Jhaped, 
and divided into fve Segments : the 
Flowers are fucceeded by Berries, 
*>bieh fplit in the Middle, each Side, 
fir the nv>fi part, containing a fepa- 
rate Seid. . 

The Speeiet are ; 

1 . J a s M I N u M vulgatiut, fore al- 
io. C. B. P. The common white 
Jafmine. 

2. Jasminum vulgat fas i fore al- 
io, foliis ex luteo elegant ijji me varie- 
gatis. The common white Jafmine, 
with yellow- ftriped Leaves. 

3. Jasminum vulgatius, fore a I - 
ho, foliis ex alio clegantijjime varie- 
gatis. The common white Jafmine, 
With white- ilripcd Leaves. 

4. Jasminum humile lateum. 
C B. P. Dwarf yellow Jafmine, 
commonly called, The Italian yel- 
low Jafmine. 

5. Jasminx/m lutenm, vulgo di- 
Gum bacciferum* C. B. P. The com- 
mon yellow Jafmine. 

6. Jasminum humilius, magna 
fore. C. B. P. The Spunijh white, or 
Catalonian Jafmine. 

7. Ja3JUinum humilius, mngno fore 
plmo. The double Spar.ijh Jafmine. 

8. Jasminum Indicum favum 
odiratijfimum. Fer. Flor. The yellow 
Indian Jafmine. 

9. Jatminum Aziricum trifilia- 
turn, fort al bo, edaratiffimum. H*A. 
The three-leav*d Adrian Jafmirc, 
with very fweet white Flowers, 
commonly called, The Ivy-leav'd 
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16. Jasminum fve Samhach A r it- 
hum, Alpini. 7. B. The fingle Ara* 
btan Jafmine. 

11. Jasminum Arahicum, folih 
limonii conjugdtis, fore a /bo pleno 
odoratijfimo. Borrh. Ind. The double 
Arabian Jafmine. 

12. Jasminum Arahicum; eafa- 
fTi/e folio, fore albo odoratifjtmo^ 
cujtts fruSlus Coffee in ojfieinis dicun- 
tur nobis. Com, PL Vf. The Coffce- 
trce. 

13. Jasminum Malabaricum, fo- 
liis malt aurantii, fore niv(0 odor a- 
tiffimo. Com. Jafmine of Malabar, 
with Orange- leaves, and a fnow- 
white very iwcet-fcented Flower. 

14. Jasminum Americnnum, fo- 
liis conjugal is, f:ribus fpicatis a Ibis. 
Houft. American Jafmine, with Leave* 
growing oppofite, and white Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes. 

15. Jasminum arloreftns, foliis 
lourinis, fore umbellato. Hc&fl. Tree- 
like Jafmine, with Bny- leaves, and 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

The firrt Sort is very common iii 
moft Englijb Gardens, being much 
cultivated for the Swectnefs of its 
Flowers. The fecond and third 
Sorts arc accidental Varieties from 
the firft, and may be obtained by 
inoculating the Buds of thefe into 
the common Jafmine ; which, altho* 
the Buds ftioald perifh, as it often 
happens, yet it feldom fails to ftairt 
both the Leaves and Branches of 
the old Plant into which the Buds 
were put : fo that by inoculating 
fomc of thefe Buds into fomc young 
Branches in d.vcrs Parts of an old 
Tree, they will not fail to tinge tnd 
whole Trrc in a (bort time. 

The common white Jafmine is 
Cafily propara^cd by laying dswn 
the tender Branches in the Spring* 
which, by thj fucccedin^ Spring, 
will be'rooted ftrong enough td be" 
U u a *~ trauf* 
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tranfplanted. They may alfo be 
raifed by Cuttings, which (hould be 
planted in Autumn in a moilt Bor- 
der, where thcy'may have the morn- 
ing Sun : but they mult be fcreened 
from the Violence of the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, and frequently 
watered in dry Weather. The Cut- 
tings, thus managed, will many of 
them live, and have Roots fit 10 be 
removed in the following Spring: 
but this Method is feldom practifed, 
the Layers always making the belt 
Plants. 

When thefe Plants are removed, 
they ihould be planted where they 
are deficn'd to be continued; which 

O 

fhould be either againii fome Wall, 
Pale, or other Fence, where the 
flexible Branches may be fupported: 
for altho' it is fometimes planted as 
a Standard, and form'd into an 
Head, yet it will be very difficult to 
keep it in any handfome Order ; or 
if you do, you mult cut orF all the 
flowering Branches ; for the Flow- 
ers are always produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the fame Year's Shoots, 
which, if fhorten'd before the Flow- 
ers are blown, will intirely deprive 
the Trees of Flowers. Thefe Plants 
fhould be permitted to grow rude in 
the Summer, for the Reafon before 
given : nor fhould you prune and 
r, i i them until the Middle or Lat- 
ter-fnd of March, when the frolty 
Weather is pail; tor if it mould prove 
(harp fruity Weather after their rude 
Branches are pruned off, and the 
Itrong ones arc expos'd thereto, they 
are very often deltroyed; and this 
PJant being very backward in (hoot- 
ing, there will be no Danger of 
hurting them by !atc pruning. 

The two flnpti Sorts mould be 
planted in a warm Situation, efpe- 
cially the white-ilrip d ; for they are 
much more tender than the plain, 
anJ are very i'ubjeft to be deflrcyed 
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by great Frofts, if they are expos'd 
thereto : therefore it will be proper 
to preferve a Plant of each Kind in 
Pots, which may be removed into 
the Green houfe in Winter, left, by 
expofing them to the Cold, they 
ihould all be dcliroyed, and the 
Variety loll. 

The common yellow Jafmine was 
formerly in greater Plenty in England 
than at prefent, and was planted 
againft Arbours, tffr. to cover them, 
tho' it is not near fo proper for that 
Purpofe as the white Sort, it being 
of much (lower Growth, nor will il 
ever extend its Branches fo far as 
that ; but however, it may have a 
Place among the flowering Shrubs of 
low Growth, where it may be with 
more Eafe reduced to a Standard than 
the other. This Plant flowers in 
May and jfune ; but they have very 
little Scent, which has occafioned its 
being Ms regarded. It may be pro- 
pagated by Suckers, which it gene- 
rally produces in great Numbers ; 
or by Layers, as was directed for 
the common Sort ; and are full as 
hardy. This Sort feldom rifes above 
five or fix Feet high. 

The Dwarf yellow Jafmine it 
fomewhat tenderer than the former j 
yet will it endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters, if it be planted in 
a warm Situation. The Flowers of 
this Kind are generally larger than 
thofe of the common Sort, and bet- 
ter fecnted ; but are feldom produced 
fo early in the Seafon. It may be 
propagated by laying down the ten- 
der Branches, as was directed for the 
common white Sort ; or by budding 
or inarching it upon the common 
yellow Jafmine ; the latter of which 
is preferable, as making the Plants 
hardier than thofe which are obtain- 
ed from Layers : they mould be 
planted againft a warm WaJJ ; and 
m very feverc Winters will require 

to 
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to be flickered with Mats, or feme 
other Covering, otherwife they are 
fubjeet to be deftroyed. The Man- 
ner of Drafting and Pruning being 
the fame as was diretted for the white 
jafmine, I (hall not repeat it. 

The Spanijb white, or Catalonia* 
Jafminc, is one of the moft beauti- 
ful of all the Sorts, as alfo extreme- 
Jy fweet-fcented : the Flowers of this 
Kind arc much larger than any of 
the others, and arc commonly of a 
red Colour on the Outfide. This 
Plant is propagated by budding or 
inarching it upon the common white 
Jafmine, on which it takes very 
well, and is rendered hardier than 
thofe which are upon their own 
Stocks. But thofe of this Kind being 
brought over from Italy every Spring 
in lo great Plenty, they are feldom 
raifed here: I (hall therefore pro- 
ceed to the Management of fuch 
Plants as are ufually brought into 
England from the Place above-men- 
tioned, which generally are ty'd up 
in imall Bunches, containing three 
or four Plants, -and their Roots 
wrapp'd about with Mofs, to pre- 
serve them from drying : which, if 
it happen that the Ship has a long 
Paflfage, will often occafion thorn to 
pufti out ftrong Shoots from their 
Roots, which muft always be taken 
olF before they are planted; otherwife 
they will exhautt the whole Nourifh- 
ment of the Plant, and deftroy the 
Craft. 

In the making Choice of thefe 
Plants, you mould carefully obferve 
if their Grafts are alive, and in good 
Health : for if they are brown and 
(hrunk, they will not pu(h out ; fo 
that there will be only the Stock 
left, which is of the common Sort. 

When you receive thefe Plants, 
you muft clear the Roots of the 
Mofs,and ail decay'd Branches' mould 
be taken off : then place their Roots 
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into a Pot or Tub of Water, which 
fhould be fet in the Green houfe, or 
fome other Room, where it may be 
fcreened from the Cold : in this Si. 
tuation they may continue two Days; 
after which you muft prune off all 
the dry Roots, and cut down the 
Branches within four Inches of the 
Graft, and plant them into Pots 
filled with frem light Earth ; then 
plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, observ- 
ing to water and fhade them, as the 
Heat of the Scafon may require. In 
about three Weeks or a Month's 
time they will begin to Ihoot, when 
you muft carefully rub off all fuch 
as are produced from the Stock be- 
low the Graft ; and you muft now 
let them have a great Share of Air, 
by raifing the G lanes in the Heat of 
the Day : and as the Shoots extend, 
they ihould be topp'd, to ftrengthen 
them, and, by degrees, ihould be 
hardened to endure the open Air, 
into which they (hould be removed 
in June ; but muft have a warm Si- 
tuation the firft Summer; for if they 
are too much expofed to the Winds, 
they will make but indifferent Pro- 
gress, being rendered fomewhat ten- 
der by the Hot bed. If the Sum- 
mer proves warm, and the Trees 
have fucceeded wdl, they will pro- 
duce fome Flowers in the Autumn 
fbl'owing, tho* they will be few in 
Number, and not near fo ftrong as 
they will be the fucceeding Years, 
when the Trees are ftronger, and 
have better Roots. 

Thefe Plants are commonly pre- 
served in Green-houfes, with Oran- 
ges, Myrtles, &c. and, during the 
Winter- feafbn, will require to be 
frequently watered, which fhould be 
performed fparingly each time, efpe- 
cially in cold Weather; for too much 
Wet at that Seafon will be apt to rot 
the Fibres of their Roots : thry 
U u 3 fhould 
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(hould alfo have a great Share of 
frefh Air, when the Weather will 
permit ; for which Purpoie, they 
ihould be placed in the cooleft Part 
pf the Green houfe, among Plants 
that are hardy, where the Windows 
may be opened every t>ay, except 
in frofty Weather : nor mould they 
be croud ed too cjofe among other 
Plants, which often occafioni their 
growing mouldy, and decays the 
younger Branches. In April the 
Shoots of thefe Plants mould be 
ihortened down to four Eyes, and 
all the weak Branches ihould be cut 
off ; and if you have the Conveni- 
ency of a Glafs-ftove, or a deep 
Frame, to place the Puts into at 
that Sea Ton, to draw them out again, 
it will be of great Service in tor- 
warding their Flowering : yet itill 
you ihould be careful not to force 
them too much ; and as foon as they 
have made Shoots three or four 
Inches long, the G biles mould be 
Opened in the Day time, that the 
Plants may, by degrees, be inured 
to the open Air; into which they 
ihould be removed by the Latter-end 
Of May, or the Beginning of June ; 
Otherwife their Flowers will not be 
Jib fair, nor continue fo long. Jf the 
Autumn proves favourable, thefe 
Planfs will continue to produce freih 
Flowers until Michaelmas; and fome- 
times, when they are ftronjs they 
will continue flowering till Cbrifl- 
sr:aj 9 or after : but then they muft 
have a great Share of Air when the 
Weather is mild, and will admit of 
it; otherwife the Fiower-buds will 
grow mouldy, and decay. 

But notwitliftanding moft People 
preferve thele Plants in Green- 
boufes, yet ilcy w ill endure the Cold 
pf our ordjna'ry Winters in the open 
Air, if planted againir a warm Wall, 
and covered with Mars in froity 
Weather i tUy will alio produce ten 
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times as many Flowers in one Seat 
fon as thofe kept in Pots, and the 
Flowers will likewife be much larg- 
er : but they ihould not be planted 
abroad till they have fome Strength $ 
fo that it will be neceffary to keep 
them in Pots two or three Years, 
whereby they may be iheltered from 
the Froft in Winter: and when they 
are planted againft the Wall, which 
(hould be in May, that they may 
take good Root in the Ground be- 
fore the fucceeding Winter, you 
muft turn them out of the Pots, pr6- 
ferving the Earth to their Roots ; 
and having made Holes in the Borv 
der where they are to be planted, 
you (hould place them therein, with 
their Stems clofe to the Wall ; thca 
fill up the Holes round their Roots 
with good freili rich Earth, and give 
them fome Water, to fettle the 
Ground about them ; and nail up? 
their Shoots to the Wall, ihortening 
fuch of them as are very long, that 
they may puih out new Shoots be- 
low, to furniih the Wall, continu- 
ing to nail up all the Shoots as they 
are produced. In the middle, or to- 
ward the Latter-end, of July, they 
will begin to flower, and continue 
to produce new Flowers until the 
Froti prevents them ; which when 
you obferve, you ihould carefully 
cut oft* all the Tops of fuch Shoots 
as have Buds form'd upon them, as 
alfo thofe which have the Remains 
of faded Flowers left ; for if thefe 
are fuffered to remain on, thev will 
foon grow mouldy, efpecially when 
the Trees are covered, and thereby 
infect many of the lender Branches, 
which will greatly injure the Trees. 

Toward the Middle or End of 
November, if the Weather be eold> 
and the Nights frofty, you muft be- 
gin :o cover your Trees w ith Mats, 
which ihould be naiPd over them 
pretty dofe i but this (hould be done 

whe*. 
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when the Trees are perfe&ly dry, riofity, than for any extraordinary 

otherwife the Wet, being lodged Beauty in the Flowers : this mav be 

upon the Branches, will foon caufe propagated by budding it upon the 

a Mouldinefs upon them, and, the common white Jafmme, as hath 

Air being excluded therefrom, will been directed for the Single, and 

rot them in a ftiort time: it will a?- mult be treated in the fame Man- 

fo be very neceffary to take off thefe ner. 

Mats as often as the Weather will Dr. tinnitus fuppofes, that this 
permit, to prevent this Mouldinefs, Sort is only a Variety of the com- 
and only keep them ciofe covered in mon Jafmine ; and that the only 
frofty Weather ; at which time you Difference is in the S.ze and Colour 
mould alfo lay feme Mulch upon the of the Flower ; and, as a Proof of 
Surface of the Ground about their it, fays, that when it is propagated 
Root?, and fatten fome Bands of by Layers or Shoots from the Root, 
Hay about their Stem?, to guard it always becomes the common Sort : 
them from the Froft ; and in very but if he had obferved, that all 
f eve re Weather, you mould add a thofe Shoots are produced from the 
doable or treble Covering of Mats Stock, which is always of the corn- 
over the Trees ; by which Method, mon Jafmine, and not from the Sort 
if duly executed, you may preferve grafied, he would have foon found 
them thro 1 the hard eft Winters. Jn his Miftake ; for there can be no 
the Spring, as the Weather is warm- Difpute of this being a diftincl Spe- 
er, fo yon (hould by degrees take off cies; for the Number and Shape of 
the Covering ; but you Ihould be the Pinna of the Leaves, the Seg- 
careful not to expofe them too foon ments of the Kmpalement, and the 
to the open Air, as alfo to guard Petals of the Flower being twilled 
them agamft the morning Froft?, and and dillortcd, conftitute an efTential 
dry Eaiter'y Winds, which often Difference between them, 
reign in March, to the no fmatl The yellow Indian Jafmine is pro- 
Deftrudtion of tender Planrs, if they pagated either by Seeds, or laying 
are expofed thereto ; nor (hould you down the tender Branches : if you 
<juite remove your Covering until would ' propagate th^m by Seed*, 
the middle of April, when the Sea- which they often produce in England > 
fon is fettled, at which time you in great Plenty, you ihould make a 
(hould prune the Trees, cutting out moderate Hot bed in the Spring, in- 
all decayed and weak Branches, to which you (hould plunge fome 
fhortening the ftrong ones to about fmall Pots filled with fre(h light 
two Feet long, which wdl caufe Earth ; and in a Day or two after, 
them to (hoot ftrong, and produce when you find the E^rth in the Pot* 
many Flowers. warm, you muft put your Seeds 
The Double of this Kind is at therein ; about four in each Pot will 
prefent very rare in England, and be futikient, covering them about 
only to be found in fome very curi- an Inch thick with the fame light 
ous Gardens ; tho* in Italy it is pret- Earth, and obferve to refrem the 
ty common, from whence it is fome- Pot? with Water as often as you 
times brought over amongft the (hall perceive the Earth dry ; but do 
Single: the Flowers of this Kind not give them too much at each 
Jjave only two Rows of Leaves, fo time, which would be apt to rot the 
^ fb*t it is rather regarded for its Cu- Seeds. 

U u 4 In 
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tn about fix or eight Weeks after 
fowing, the Plants will appear above- 
ground ; at which time it will be ne- 
ceffary to remove the Pots into an- 
other frefti Hot -bed, of a moderate 
Temperature, in order to bring the 
Plants forward ; you mud alfo be 
careful to water them as often as is 
neceiTary ; and in the great Heat of 
the Day the Glaffes mould be tilted 
pretty high, and (haded with Mats, 
to prevent the Plants from being 
fcorch'd with Heat : about the mid- 
dle of Muy you mould begin to har- 
den them to the open Air, by take- 
ing off the Glaffes when the Wea- 
ther is warm ; but this mud be done 
cautioufly j for you fliould not ex- 
pofe them to the open Sun in a very 
hot Day at firft, which would great- 
ly injure them ; but rather take off 
the GlaiTes in warm cloudy Weather 
at firft, or in gentle Showers of Rain, 
and fo by degrees inure them to bear 
the Sun ; and in June you mould 
take the Pots out of the Hot bed, 
and carry them to fome well-fheher- 
cd Situation, where they may re- 
main until the Beginning of Otfober; 
at which timctheymuft be carried in- 
to theGreen-houfe.obfcrving to place 
them where they may enjoy as much 
free Air as pollible when the Win- 
dows are opened ; as alfo to be clear 
from the Branches of other Plants. 

During the Winter feafon they 
will require to be often watered ; 
but you mull be careful not to give 
them too much at each time ; and in 
March you mult remove thefc Plants 
each into a ieparate Pot, being care- 
ful not to take the Earth from their 
Roots ; and if at this time you plunge 
them into a frefti moderate Hot bed, 
it will greatly facilitate their Root- 
ing again* and be of great Service to 
the Plants ; but wheo you perceive 
they are frefli rooted, you mull give 
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them a great deal of Air ; for if you 
draw them too much, they will be- 
come weak in their Stems, and in- 
capable to fupport their Heads; 
which is a great Defect in thefe 
Trees. 

You muft alfo harden them to the 
open Air, into which they mould 
be removed about the Middle of 
May % observing, as was before di- 
rected, to place them in a Situation 
that is defended from flrong Winds, 
which are injurious to thefe Plants, 
efpccially while they are young. In 
Winter, houfe them, as before, and 
continue the fame Care ; with which 
they will thrive very fall, and pro- 
duce annually great Quantities of 
Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are pretty hardy, 
and will require no other Care in 
Winter, than only to defend them 
from hard Frolls ; nor do I know 
whether they would not live in the 
open Air, if planted again It a warm 
Wall, which is what mould be tried 
by planting fome againft a Wall for 
that Purpoie ; and I think we have 
little Reafon to doubt of the Succefs, 
mice they are much hardier than the 
Spanijb : but there is this Difference 
between them; wis. thefe Plants have 
large, thick, ever green Leaves, fo 
that if they were covered with Mats, 
as was direfted for the Sjxinijb Jaf- 
mine, the Leaves would rot, and de- 
cay the Shoots ; but as thefe will 
only require to be covered in extreme 
Froit, (o, if their Roots are well 
mulch'd, and a Mat or two loofely 
hung over them in ordinary Frolts, 
it will be fuiHcient ; and thefe Mats 
being eitherrolled up, or taken quite 
off, in the Day, there will be no 
great Danger of their being hurt, 
which only can proceed from being 
too long clofe covered. 

In the Spring thefe mould be 

pruned, 
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pruned, when you mould cut off all 
decay d Branches j but you muft not 
fhorten any of the other Branches, as 
was directed for the Spanijh Sort ; 
for the Flowers of this Kind are pro- 
duced only at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which if Ihortened, they 
would be cut off ; and thcic growing 
of a more ligneous Subltance than 
the other, will not produce Shoots 
ftrong enough to Bower the fame 
Year. 

If you would propagate this Plant 
from Layers, the Shoots mould be 
laid down in March ; and if you give 
them a little Cut at the Joint, as is 
practifed in lay ing of Carnations, it 
will promote their Rooting: you 
(hould always obferve to refrefti them 
often with W*tcr, when the Weather 
is dry ; which if carefully attended 
to, the Plants will be rooted by the 
fucceeding Spring, fit to be tranf- 
planted, when they mud be planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
managed as was before directed for 
the Seedling- plants. 

This Sort is frequently propaga- 
ted by inarching the young Shoots 
into Stocks of the common yellow 
jafmine ; but the Plants fo raifed do 
not grow fo ftrong as thofe which 
are upon their own Stock : befides, 
the common yellow Jafmine is very 
apt to fend out a great Number of 
Suckers from the Root, which ren- 
ders the Plants unfightly : and if 
ihefe Suckers are not conftantly 
taken off, as they are produced, they 
will rob the Plants of their Nourifh- 
ment. 

The Axorian Jafmine is alfo pret- 
ty hardy, and requires no more Shel- 
ter than only from hard Frofts ; and 
I am apt to think, if this Sort was 
planted again ft a warm Wall, aud 
managed, as hath been directed for 
the yellow Indian Jafmine, it would 
fucceed very well ; lor I remember 
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to have fcen fome Plants of this 

Kind growing againll a Wall in the 
Gardens at Hampton-Court, wheie 
they had endured the Winter, and 
were in a more fiourifhing State 
than any I have feen in Pots, 
and produced a greater Quantity of 
Flowers. Thefe Plants are propa- 
gated in the fame manner as the yel- 
low Indian, and require the fame 
Management. The Flowers of this 
Kind are fmall ; but being produced 
in large Bunches, make an hand- 
fome Figure, and are of a very 
agreeable Scent ; and the Leaves be- 
ing large, and of a fhining-greea 
Colour, add to the Beauty of the 
PJant very much. 

The Uex-Jeav'd Jafmine is by Dr. 
Linna-us removed from this Genus, 
and joined to the Camara of P/u- 
rnier, under the Title of La n tana 5 
which is an old Name applied by 
many Authors to the common Fi- 
lurnum % under which Title I have 
alfo placed it. 

The Arabian Jafmines of both 
Sorts are commonly brought into 
England from Genoa every Spring 
amongit the Spanijh Jafmines. Thefe 
are all grafted upon the common 
Tafmine- flock, as are the Spanijh ; 
but being much tenderer than thofe, 
are very often greatly injured In 
their Paffage, which is always in the 
Winter-fcalon ; fo that you (hould 
carefully examine them (when you 
purchafe them of the Italians, who 
bring them over) to fee if their 
Grafts are frefti and found ; if fo, 
there is little Danger of their fuc- 
ceeding. Thefe muft be put into 
Water, and warned, pruning their 
Roots and Branches, and planting 
them as was directed for the Spanijb 
Jafmines ; to which I fhall refer the 
Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

Thefe Plants are more tender than 
any of the Sorts before-mentioned, 

and 
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&nd muft be preferved in a warm 
Stove in Winter ; nor mould they 
be expofed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer, if you would have them flower 
well; tho* indeed the Plants will 
live and thrive in the open Air in 
June, July, and Augufi ; but then 
they will rarely produce any Flow- 
ers ; and thofe which may appear, 
are eafily deftroyed by either VViuds 
or Rain, both which will foon feat- 
ter them, being but flenderly fattened 
ppon the Plants. The only MetWod 
in which I have found thefe Plants 
to thrive and flower well, is this ; 
viz. After having preferved the 
Plants in a moderate Stove all the 
Winter, I cleans'd their Leaves and 
Stems from Duft ; then I took out 
the Earth from the Upper -part of 
the Pots, and filled them with frefh 
Earth ; then I plunged the Pots into 
a moderate Bed of Tanners Bark, 
which bad loft mod of its Heat : this 
occafions the Plants to (hoot very 
ftrong; and in June and July I had 
great Quantities of Flowers, which 
were exceeding fweet, but of a mort 
Duration, feldom continuing longer 
than two Days : however, thefe were 
fuccceded by frelh Flowers thro' the 
greateft Part of June zndjuly, du- 
ring which time my Plants were ne- 
ver intirely deftitute of Flowers. 

Thefe Jafmines may alfo be pro- 
pagated by laying down their tender 
Branches in the Spring, in the fame 
manner as was directed for the 
yellow •Jafmine, which will 

take Root in lets than three Months, 
provided the Pots are plunged into 
an Hot-bed, otherwife they will not 
be rooted until thefucceeding Spring. 
Thefe muft be planted into a light 
fyndy Earth, and frequently watered 
in hot Weather; but during the 
Winter-feafon, it muft be given 
them but fpaxingly i for too much 
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Moifture at that time will deftroy 
them. 

This is made a difttn& Genus by 
Dr. Linnaeus, by the Nanie of }jy3- 
antbes, from the Flowers of this fall- 
ing in the Night ; fo that in the na- 
tural Places of its Growth, where 
the Plants abound with Flowers, 
the Surface of the Ground under 
them is frequently covered with 
Flowers every Morning; from 
whence the Plant has been by fome 
called Arbor trips, or the Sorrow* 
ful-tree. 

The Sort with duoble Flowers* 
which we have now in England, has 
rarely more than two Rows cf 
Leaves, as I obferved in the Spa- 
nifii fo that it is but little better than 
the finglc : but there is another Sort 
of this Jafmine, which was formerly 
in England, and is row in the Duke 
of Tufeanfs Gardens at Pi/a, which 
produces Flowers almoft as large as 
a Cinnamon Ro/e, and as double, 
as alfo of a moft inoffeniive Iwecc 
Scent ; but this is not in England at 
prefent, nor is it likely to be ob- 
tained here, finccit is not known to 
be growing in any other Part of Eu* 
rope but the Garden at Pi/a, where 
it is kept under a Guard, to prevent 
its being llolen away: fuch is the 
narrow Temper of the prefent Pof- 
feflbr, that he will not fuffer it to be 
dill rib uted into any other Gardens ; 
tW the Profeflbr of Botany to that 
Garden fays, it increafes greatly by 
Layers ; by which means all Ettrtft 
might be foon fupplied with this 
valuable Plant, were it but once in 
the Poffeffion of any communicative 
Perfon. 

The Coffee-tree is propagated by 
, Seeds, which mould be fown foon 
after they are gathered from tbc 
Tree : for if they are kept but a 
Ihort time out of the Ground, they 

will 
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will not grow ; which is the chief 
Keafon, that this Tree has not been 
fpread into more different Countries ; 
for the Seeds will not keep good long 
enough to be fent to any diltant 
Place : fo that, in order to culti- 
vate this Plant in any Part of the 
World, it is abfolutely neceffary to 
have it carried thither growing; but 
as this Difficulty is now overcome, 
by the Quantity of thefe Trees there 
are now growing both in Europe and 
America, we may cxpeft to be fur- 
nifnod with toffee from many dif- 
ferent Parts, but efpecially from the 
Caribbee Iflands, where the Trees are 
found to fucceed as well as in their 
native Place of Growth : but whe- 
ther the CotTce produced in the Weft- 
Indies will prove as good as that 
brought from Mocha, Time will 
discover ; but if it (hould, it may 
be of great Advantage not only to 
the Inhabitants tlrcre, but alfo may 
turn to great Account to the Weft- 
India Trade. The manner how this 
Tree was 'firfl brought into Europe^ 
and the feveral Parts of the World to 
which it is now fpread, may be fully 
feen in Dr. Douglas's curious Ac-, 
count of the Coffee- tree, pubEnVd 
at London, Anno 1727. 

The Berries of this Plant are com- 
monly ripe with us in April, at which 
time they (hould be fown in Pots of 
fre(h light Earth, covering them 
about half an Inch thick with the 
fame light Earth : then plunge the 
Pots into a moderate Hot bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to refrefh 
them often with Water; as alfo to 
raife the GlafTes in the Heat of the 
Day, to admit frefli Air ; and in 
▼ery hot Weather it will be proper 
to (hade theGlaffes with Mats, other- 
wife the Earth in the Pots will dry 
Coo felt, and prevent the Vegetation 
©f the Seeds. I matt here obferve, 
fhat the taking off the PuId of the 



Berries, which has been by fbmo 
People directed as abfolutcly necef- 
fary before they are planted, is a 
great Mi (lake ; for I have experien- 
ced, that thofe Berries which were 
planted whole as they came from the 
Tree, produced ftronger Plants, and 
came up fooner, than thofe which 
were cleared from tbe Pulp; an4 
altho' there are commonly two Seeds 
in each Berry (both which feldoni 
fail to grow), yet when the Plant! 
are young, they are eafily parted, 
andplante! into feparate Pots; which 
is abfolutely neceflary to be done 
when they are about an Inch and aq 
half hijjh. When thefe Plants are 
removed, great Care Ihould be taken 
not to break or injure their Roots, 
as alfo to preferve the Earth to their 
Roots : nor (hould they be kept any 
time out of the Ground ; for if their 
Fibres are fuffer'd to dry, they aie 
very fubjeft to mould, and perilh 
foon after. 

The Soil in which I have found 
thefe Plants to thrive bed, was com- 
pos'd in the following manner; «v/aj. 
one Load of frem light loamy 
Earth, and half a Load of rotten 
Cow-dung : thefe were well raix'd 
together, and laid in an Heap fix 
Months before it was ufed ; in which 
Space it was turn'd feveral times, the 
better to incorporate the feveral 
Parts. 

It mu(l alfo be obferved, that in 
tranfplanting thefe Plants, they mould 
never be put into Pots too large, in 
which they feldom thrive. The 
young Plants, when taken out of the 
Pots in which they werefown, mould 
be planted each into a fmall Half- 
peny Pot filPd with the above-men- 
tion'd Earth, and then plung'd into 
a moderate Hot- bed of Tannera 
Bark ; obferving to water them fre- 
quently, though they (hould not 
have too much given them at one 

time ; 
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time: the GlafTes fhould alfo be 
*aifcd, to admit frefh Air every 
Day, and in the Heat of the Day 
fhould be (haded with Mats ; for if 
they are too much expofed to the 
Sun, they will perfpire fo freely, as 
to have little Moitlure remaining in 
their Leaves ; wherehy they will 
bang, and appear very fickly, as 
will alfo the tender Shoots, by which 
their Growth will be greatly retard- 
ed. As thefe Plants advance ia 
Height, they mould have a greater 
Proportion of frefh Air at all times 
when the Weather is warm ; and 
their Waterings Ihould be fre- 
quently repeated, though it mud be 
3>erform*d with great Moderation ; 
for too much Moifture is very fub* 
jett to rot the Roots ; and when once 
the Roots are decayed, it feldom 
happens that thofe Plants are ever 
recovered, though managed with all 
poffible Skill and Care. 

During the Winter-fcafon thefe 
Plants ihould be placed in a Bark- 
ftove, that the Fibres of the Roots 
may not be too much dried (which 
often happens when the Pots are 
placed upon Shelves in a dry Stove), 
whereby the Top-moots of the Plants 
are often decayed, and the Leaves 
are apt to turn brown, and fall orf, 
which :s of very ill Confequencc to 
them ; for if once the Leaves fail in- 
tirely off, the Plants are feldom re- 
covered again fo as to be beautiful. 

This Stove ihould be kept up to 
the Ananas Heat (mark'd on the Bo- 
tanical Thermometers), with which 
they thrive better than in a greater 
Warmth ; for if they are kept over- 
hot, they perfpire too freely ; which 
will caufe their Leaves to droop, 
and change their Colour. In this 
Situation they mould be frequently 
water'd ; but this mud be performed 
fparingly. 

You mud alfo clean their Leaves 
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frequently from Filth, which they 
arc fubject to contract when ihut up 
clofe ; as alfo many fmall Infects a're 
harbour'd upon the Surfaces of the 
Leaves, which, if not carefully 
cleaned off,, will greatly injure the 
Plants. The beft Method to clean 
off thefe, is with a foft woollen 
Cloth, or a Sponge, dipt in Water, 
with which you may eafily waih 
them off : but you fhould be care- 
ful not to bruife their Leaves, nor 
to wet them too much, efpecially in 
the Depth of Winter. 

You ihould alfo be careful, in 
placing them in the Stove, not to 
fet them under the Branches of other 
Plants, nor too clofe to them, where- 
by their Branches may entangle 
therewith ; which will caufe them 
to fhed their Leaves, or at leaft oc- 
cafion their difcolouring ; and in the 
Spring, when their BloiTom* begin 
to appear, they mud be more fre- 
quently water'd, as alio their Leaves 
and Branches often c!cau*d ; which 
will caufe their Leaves to look of a 
beautiful Green, their Flowers to be 
ftrong, and their Fruit will fet the 
better, 

In the Summer they mufl be con- 
tinued in the Stove, with their Pots 
plung'd in Bark (which fhould not 
be too hot) : but they mud have a 
great Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, and the GlafTes fhould be 
fhaded in the Heat of the Day : for 
they do not care to be too much ex- 
pofed to the direct Rays of the Sun, 
which occa£on$ their tender Shoots 
and Leaves to flag and hang down, 
and thereby retards the Growth of 
the Plants. You muft alfo obferve 
to fhift them into frefh Earth, when- 
ever you find their Roots to fhoot 
thro' the Holes at the Bottom of the 
Pots : but this will fcarce happen 
oftener than twice a Year ; fo that 
I would advife the fhifting them in 

" May, 
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Afay, and the Beginning of Auguft, 
which arc the propereft Seafons for 
this Work : but in the doing of it, 
you fhould be careful to preferve the 
Earth to their Roots, and only to 
pare off the Outiide of the Ball, 
cutting away all mouldy or decay'd 
Fibres : then put them into Pots 
one Size bigger than thofe which 
they came out of, filling up the Pots 
with the before-mentton'd Earth; 
obferving to water and (hade them, 
as the Heat of the Weather (hall re- 
quire. And if at thefe times you 
mix a little new Bark in the Bed to 
add a frefti Heat thereto, before the 
Pots are plung'd therein, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting again : 
but you mutt be careful not to make 
the Bed too hot. You fhould alio, 
in Summer time; refrefh ail the 
Branches and Leaves of the Tree?, 
by watering them gently with a fine- 
headed Watering-pot all over their 
Heads j and if in a very warm gen- 
tle Shower of Rain you draw off 
the top Glaffes of the Stove, and 
let them receive the Benefit thereof, 
it will be of great Service to them : 
but you muft be careful not to ex- 
pofe them to hard Rain«, or ftrong 
Winds, which would jrovc very 
hurtful to them. 

Thefe Directions, if carefully at- 
tended to, will be found fufficient 
to inftrcct any Perfon in the Cul- 
ture of this beautiful Plant; and al- 
though there may, perhaps, fonie- 
thing occur to them which is not 
here related, yet I beiitve it will 
rarely happen, but that the Appear- 
ances, be they from what Caufe fo- 
ever, may be found owing to fome 
Neglect, or contrary Practice to this 
here mentioned. But before I leave 
this Head, I cannot help mention- 
ing another'Method in which I have 
propagated this Plant ; which is, by 
laying down fome of their teuder 
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Shoots into Pots of Earth in tn^ 
Spring of the Year, flitting them at 
a Joint (as is praitifed in laying 
Carnations), obferving to refretK 
them frequently with Water, and in 
about three Months time they will 
be rooted enough to tranfplant ; 
when they fhould be gently cut from 
,the old Plant, and planted into fepa- 
rate Pots, managing them as was 
directed for the Seedling plants : 
but the Plants fo raifed never grow 
fo vigorous as thofe raifed from the 
Berries. 

There are fome who have afl*crted f 
that this Plant will grow from Cut- 
tings: but of all the different TrraJt 
which I have made, I could never 
obtain one Plant that Way, though 
many times the Cuttings have re* 
mairt'd frefti for feveral Months, and 
fometimes have made fmall Shoots i 
yet, upon taking them up, thejr 
have not had the lead Afpcarar.cc 
of any Roots. 

The Coffee-tree has of late Years 
been much cultivated in the Iflands 
of America^ both by the Englfo and 
French: but the Coffee which has 
been brought to Europe from thence, 
has been very little eaeemed ; (o that 
the Price of it has been much lefs 
than of that which comes from the 
Eafi-lndiet. This great Difference 
in Goodnefs many Perfons have at- 
tributed to the Soil in which it grows, 
and therefore have fuppofed it im- 
poffible for the Inhabitants of the 
Britijh Iflands ever to cu'tivatc this 
Commodity to any real Advantace: 
but this is certainly a Miftakc; tor 
I have been afTured by fevera! Per- 
fons of undoubted Credit, who hnve 
refided in thofe Iflands, that the. 
Berries which they have gathered 
from the Trees, and roalied thcrn- 
fclvcs, were as well flavoured a* any 
of the Coffee which is brought from 
Mtcka. And this I can readily -be- 
lieve 
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fceve from the Trials which have 
been made with the Berries which 
have been produced in England ; 
which were as well flavoured as any 
Coffee brought from the Eafi- Indies j 
fo that the Fault is m the drying, 
packing, and bringing overs for if 
in the drying of the Berries they 
are laid in the Rooms near the Sugar- 
works, or near the Houfe where the 
Rum is diftilled, the Berries will 
(bon imbibe the Effluvia of thefe, 
which will greatly alter their Fla- 
vour. 

Alfo the Coffee brought in 
the fame Ships with Rum and Su- 
gar, were the Coffee ever fo good, 
would by this be intirely altered : 
for there is fcarce any thing more 
likely to be injured by being near 
ftrong Effluvia, than Coffee; for 
one Gallon of Rum, Spirit of Wine, 
or other ftrong Liquors, being placed 
but two or three Days in the fame 
Room with an hundred Weight of 
Coffee, will communicate the Fla- 
vour to the Whole, and greatly da* 
mage it ; as I have experienced : fo 
that if the Planters in America pro- 
pofe to cultivate this Commodity, 
they (hould be particularly careful 
in drying the Berries, as alfo in the 
Packing up, and fhould fend the 
Coffee over in Ships where there is 
neither Sugar nor Rum : and if this 
were duly obferved, I dare anfwer, 
the Planters would find their Ac- 
count in it. 

As a Proof of what is here men- 
tioned, I need only relate what has 
happened to Coffee which came from 
India, by being brought over in 
Ships, where there was Pepper : the 
Coffee imbibed the ftrong Effluvia 
of the Pepper, which rendered it of 
no Value. 

IBERIS, Sciatica crefs. 
The Ckarafiers are ; 

ybt Empahment of thi Flower con- 
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fijis of four Leaves, which are *verfc 
cally oval: the Flower has four 
Leaves, which are unequal, two of 
them being longer \ and fpread broader , 
than the other : in the Centre of the 
Flower Is fit nat rd the Pointal, at- 
tended by fix Stamina, two of which 
are Jhorter than the other : the Poin* 
tal afterward changes to a roundijh 
comprrjled Pod % having two Cells, 
each containing one oval Seed. 
The Species are ; 

1. Iberis foliis cuneiformihus ob~_ 
tufis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Sciatica-crefs with whole blunt 
Leaves, commonly called theTrcc- 
caady-tuft. 

2. Iberis foliis linearihus a cut is 
integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Scia- 
tica-crefs with narrow- poin ted whole 
Leaves, commonly called Perennial 
Candy-tuft. 

3. Iberis foliis lanceolatis acu- 
minatis, injerioribus firratis, Jupe- 
riorihus integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cii£. 
Sciatica- crefs with fpear-fhaped point- 
ed Leaves, the under being (awed* 
but the upper being in tire, common- 
ly called Candy -tuft. 

4. Iberis foliis linear ibus fuperne 
dilatatis ferratis. Flor. Leyd. Sciatica- 
crefs with narrow Leaves dilated at 
their Top, and fawed. 

5. Iberis foliis Jsnteatis^ eaule 
nuio Jimplici. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Scia- 
tica-crefs with finuated Leaves, and 
a tingle Stalk. 

6. Iberis foliis lanceolatts actus 
fubdentatis, fori bus racentofis. Lin. 
Hort. Upfal. Sciatica-crefs with acute 
fpearftiaped Leaves indented at 
their Top, and Flowers growing in 
Bunches. 

This Genus of Plants was by Dr. 
Toumefort titled Thlafpidium ; which 
being a compound Name, Dr. Lin- 
naruj has applied this of Iberis to it ; 
which is an old Name for a Plant of 
this Clafs 5 whofc Characters agree- 
ing 
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ing with thofe of LepiSum, it hat or amongft Lime-rubbifli, 



low flirubby Plant, which feldom better refill the Cold, 
rifes above a Foot and an half high, This Plant very rarely produce! 

having many flender Branches, Seeds in England; therefore is only 

which fpread on every Side, and propagated by Cuttings ; which, if 

fall to the Ground, if they are not planted during any of the Summer- 

fupported. Thefe Branches are well months, and Ihaded from the Sun* 

furniflied with Leaves toward their and duly watered, will be rooted in. 

Extremity, which continue green two Months; and may afterward bo 

all the Year ; and in the Autumn either planted in Pots, or into the 

the Flowers are produced at the End Borders where they are .defigned ta 

of the Shoots, which are white, and Hand. 

grow in an Umbel. Thefe Flow- There is a Variety of this with 

crs continue long in Beauty, and are variegated Leaves, which ispreferv- 

fucceeded by others; fo that the ed ia fome of the Gardens where 

Plants are rarely deftitute of Flow- Perfons delight in thefe ftriped-Ieav'd 

ers for near eight Mouths, from the Plants. This is not fo hardy as the 

End of Ofiaber to the Beginning of plain Sort ; therefore muft be treated 

June, which renders the Plant va- more tenderly in Winter ; this is al- 
loable. increafed by Cuttings in the fam* 

This Plant is fomewhat tender ; manner as the other, 
therefore is generally preferved in The fecond Sort is a Plant of 
Green-houfes in Winter; where, humbler Growth than the firft: this 
being placed among other low feldom rifes more than fix Incuts. 
Plants toward the Front of the high, nor do the Branches grow 
Houfe, it makes an agreeable Va- woody, but are rather herbaceous i 
ricty, as it continues flowering all the Leaves of this Plant continue 
the Winter. But although it is green through the Year* and the 
commonly fo treated ; yet in mode- Flowers are of as long Duration as 
rate Winters this Plant will live in thofe of the firft Sort ; which ren- 
tne open Air, if it is planted in a ders it valuable. This rarely pro- 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil : duces Seeds in E*gU*d\ but is pro- 
and if in very hard Froft they are pagated by Slips, which in Summer 
cover'd either with Mats, Reeds, cafily take Root ; and the Plants may 
Straw, or Peas-haulm, they may be be treated in the fame manner as 
preferved very well; and thefe hath been directed for the firft Sort. 
Plants which grow in the full The four other Sorts are low an- 
Ground, will thrive better, and pro- nual Plants. The third and fixth 
ducc a greater Number of Flowers, Sorts are frequently cultivated in 
than thofe which are kept in Pots : Flower-gardens, by the Title of 
but the Soil in which thefe are plan- Candy-tuft. There is of the third 
ted, mould not be over rich, nor too Sort fomctimes a Variety with white 
vet ; for in either of thefe they Flowers ; but the Red is the moil 
will grow too vigorous in Summer ; common; fo that the fixth Sort it 
fo will be in greater Danger of fuf- ufually fold by the Seedfmen for 
fering by the Froll in Winter: but the white Candy-tuft, tho' it is evi- 
aen they grow on a gravelly SoiJ, dently different from the o^er^ 



been placed in that Genus. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is a 



Thefe 
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Thefe ft ants were commonly 
fown to make Edgings to large 
Borders in the Flower gardens, and 
are as proper for that Purpofe as 
any of the low annual Plants : bat 
they make a much better Appear- 
ance when they are fown in Patches, 
intermixed with the Dwarf Lychnis, 
Venus Looking glafs, and other low 
Annuals. If the Seeds of thefe are 
fown in the Autumn, the Plants 
will grow much ftronger, and flower 
earlier in the Year, than thofe which 
are fown in the Spring ; but by 
fowing them at different Seafons, 
they will flower at fo many different 
times ; by which means there will 
be a Succemon of them in Flower 
until the Froft puts a Stop to them. 

All the Culture thefe require, is, 
to fow their Seeds in the Places 
where they are to remain ; for they 
do not bear removing well, unlefs 
it is done while the Plants are young, 
and taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots : afterward, if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, they will 
thrive and flower very well. All 
thefe low annual Flowers are very 
proper Ornaments for the Borders, 
or vacant Spaces, between flowering 
Shrubs; where, by the different 
Sorts being blended together, they 
will add much to the Beauty. 

IBISCUS, or MARSH-MAL- 
LOW, ride AlthK*. 

ICACO. Vide Chryfobatanus. 

ILEX, The ever-green Oak. 
The Characlers are ; 

The Leaves are, for the mofi fart, 
indented or finuated (and in feme the 
Edges of the Leaves are prickly), and 
are ever-green : it bath amentaceous 
Flowers, which are produced at re- 
mote Di fiances from the Fruit, on the 
fame Tree : the Fruit is an Acorn, 
like the common Oak. 

This Title of Ilex is, by Dr. Lin- 
nsus, applied to the Holly, who 
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has placed this Genus to the $*ft * 
cus, to which, by its Characters, it 
certainly belongs : but as this Title 
of Ilex is now more generally known, 
and applied to thclc Trees, by the 
EngUJh Gardeners, I (hall continue 
it to them. 

The Species are; 

1. Ilex folio angujlo won /errata. 
C. B. P. The otive-leav'd ever- 
green Oak. 

2. Ilex folio ohlongo ferrato.C.B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd ever-green Oak, with 
ferrated Leaves. 

3. Ilbx folio agrifolii. Bot. Monfp, 
Holly-leav'd ever -green Oak. 

4. ILEX folio rotundiort molli t 
modiceque finuato, five $ mi lax Tbeo- 
pbrafti. C. B. P. The ever-green 
Oak, with round fmooth finuated 
Leaves. 

5. Ilex aculeata cocciglandifera. 
C. P. B. Tne Holm oak. 

There arc fevcral other Varieties 
of thefe Trees, which ditFcr in- the 
Shape of their Leaves ; fome being 
long and fmooth, others are rounder, 
and have many Prickles upon their 
Edges ; and iome have their Leaves 
finuated and waved like thofe of the 
Holly : but as thefe are only femi- 
nal Variations, and will arife from 
Seeds taken from the fame Tree j 
fo it is not worth troubling myfelf 
or the Reader to enumerate their 
feveral Diftinctions in this Places 
fince thofe above-mentioned are the 
moft common Varieties; and all the 
other Differences will be nearly al- 
lied to one or other of the four firft 
Sorts. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds : the belt Seafon 
for this Work is in the Beginning of 
March: but then, as the Acorns 
are ripe in Autumn, they mould be 
prefer ved cither in Sand, or dry 
Earth, until the Spring, otherwife 
they will lofe their growing Faculty 1 

which 
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which is commonly the Cafe with with the Soil) : in March following 
thofe brought annually from Genoa, you mud gently dig up the Ground 
fcarce one Seed in fifty of them ever between the Rows of i'lants, in or- 
rifing ; however, fince we have ma- der to deftroy the Weeds, and to 
ny large Trees now in England, render it light for the Roots to ftrike 
which produce good Seeds, we need out on each Side, which will greatly 
not fend to Italy for them : but were promote the Growth of the Plants : 
1 to advife, I (hould much rather but in doing of this, you mould be 
have them from Portugal than Italy ; very eateful not to dilturb the Roots 
for the Voyage being much fborter, of the Plants, which would greatly 
they are generally brought from injure them : in this Place they 
thence in very good Condition j may remain until the fecond Spring 
efpeeially if they are brought over «fter fowing, when, in the Begin- 
in the Packet-boat to Plymouth. ning of April, you mould take up 
The manner in which I would the Plants where they arc too clofc, 
advife their being fown is, for large and tranfplant them where they are 
Quantities, in Drills at about four deligned to remain. But as thefe 
Feet Diftance ; but for a fmall Par- Trees arc fubjeft to have Tap-roots, 
eel, they muft be fown in Rows they are very difficult to be removed; 
on a Bed much nearer. you muft therefore obferve to take 
The Ground on which thefe Seeds them up with a good Ball of Earth 
are (own, (hould be well dug, and to their Roots, and carry them im* 
deanfed from the Roots of all noxt- mediately to the Places where they 
ous Weeds, cjfe. and levelled even, arc to be planted, placing them into 
and the great Clods broken ; then Holes which mould be well prepaied 
draw the Rills with an Hoe in a before ; and if the Weather be dry, 
ft rait Line (as is praelifed in the you mould pour a good Quantity of 
fowing of Kidney beans) about two Water into the Holes about the 
Inches deep, laying the Acorns Earth to make it like Pap ; then 
therein three or four Inches afun- placing the Plants therein, yon mould 
der ; then draw the Earth over them nil up the Holes about their Roots, 
with the Head of a Rake, obferv- with the like pnppy Earth ; and then 
ing that none of them are left un- lay fome Mulch upon the Surface of 
covered, which would entice the the Ground round their Roots, and 
Vermin to attack your Acorns, efpe- give them fome Water to fettle the 
cially the Mice, whereby your Se- Earth to their Roots : and if the 
minary will be greatly injured, if Seafon (hould continue dry, you 
not wholly deftroyed. muft repeat watering them once a 
In the middle of April the young Week, wh.ch Water mould be pour- 
Plants will appear above-ground ; ed all over the Heads of the Plants : 
you muft then clear the Ground but by no means give them too 
from Weeds, which would foon over- much, which, as 1 have already faid, 
fpread and deftroy the Plants ; which deftroys more new -planted IWs 
muft constantly be obferved, efpe- than any other Accident whatever, 
cially while they are young. The But in taking up thefe Plants bon\ 
firft Year from Seed they will make the Seminary, you mould be care- 
fmall Progrefs; but afterward ful not to injure the Root: of thote 
will make amends by their J«ft remaining : nor muft the Ground 
lick Growth (e/pcciallyif thcysgree about their Roots remain long oper; 
Voi.. II. Xx luc 
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but as foon as youi have taken up 
thofe that are to be tranfplanted, the 
whole Ground (hould be (lightly 
dug, and levelled even : theDiltance 
thefe Plants fhould be left in the 
Rows where they were fown, ought 
to be two Feet, which will allow 
them room enough to grow three or 
four Years longer, at which time 
they mull be tranfplanted (elpccially 
all fuch as are not defigned to re- 
main for good) : but you (hould, the 
two precedent Springs, dig near the 
Roots of thofe which are to be re- 
moved, and cut underneath them 
with your Spade, to take off the 
Tap-r60ts : but you muft obferve 
not to cut them too clofe to the 
Plants, left you deftroy them ; this 
will occafion their pufhing out many 
Fibres, whereby the Earth will be 
better prefcrved to their Roots when 
they are tranfplanted, and there will 
be lefs Danger of their not grow- 
ing. 

It has been directed by moft Peo- 
ple who have written on thefe Trees, 
to fow the Acorns in Pots ; and 
when the Plants have grown two or 
three Years therein, to (hake them 
out of the Pots, preferving all the 
Earth about them, and to plant them 
where they are to remain : which is 
a very good Method for fmall Quan- 
tities ; but the Trouble of this in 
large Plantations would be too great, 
efpecially if we confider, that thefe 
Plant*, while in Pots, will require 
conftantly to be watered in dry 
Weather ; otherwife they will be 
fubjedt to fail, or at leatt will make 
but poor Progrefs. And altho' it is 
generally thought very hazardous to 
remove thefe Trees, yet I believe, 
if great Care be taken, firft, to ob- 
ferve the juft Seaton, which is in the 
Beginning of April ; fecondly, to 
prefer ve as much Earth to their 
Root* as polliblr ; and, thirdly, not 
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to keep them long above - ground' y 
the removing of thefe Trees will not 
be found fo dangerous as moft Peo- 
ple imagine. 

And I am convinced, that Trees 
of (even or eight Years Growth are 
in lefs Danger of fufFering by Tranf- 
plantation, than thofe that are muck 
younger; for in- the Year 1727. I 
removed many of thefe Trees which 
were five or fix Feet high ; and 
though they had not been fo well 
managed in the Place where they 
were rais'd, as might be wifiied, yet 
but one of the whole Number fail- 
ed, notwithftanding the Seafon 
proved dry for near a Month after. 

Thefe Trees are by many People 
greatly efteemed for Hedges to fur- 
round Wildernefs • quarters ; but 
they are fubject to grow too large 
for that Purpofe, becaufe we (hould 
never hide the Tops of the Trees in 
fuch Places from the Sight ; for they 
are, if rightly difpofed in the Quar- 
ters, vaftly more agreeable to the 
Eye, than the fineft Iheared Hedge 
in the World ; but they may do well 
enough for a large Fence, to ob- 
ftruft the Sight, or to defend a new 
Plantation of tender Trees; for 
which Purpofe the Acorns (hould be 
fown in the Place where the Hedge 
is deftgncd ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they (hould be thinned, 
where they are too clofe ; and if the 
Ground is kept clear from Weeds, 
and every Spring dug about the 
Plants, they will foon form a good 
Hedge : but you (hould obferve not 
to let them grow too much in 
Height before the Lower-part of the 
Hedge is well ftrengthened, whick 
would occafion its bending, and the 
Branches would be fubjed to be 
difplaced with ftroog Winds, or 
great Snows, and thereby become 
very unfigluly : but if they are re- 
gularly trained up, they will make 

a good 
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s good thick Hedge from the 
Gt 'iind to the Height of thirty 
Feet, and in lefs time than any other 
ever-green Tree whatever. 

The Soil in which thefe Trees 
thrive belt, is an hazelly Loam, not 
too ftrong, nor over light, in which 
they will grow to a large Size, and 
refill the fevereft Cold of our Cli- 
mate ; and retaining their Leaves all 
the Winter, do afford an agreeable 
Profpedt in that Sea Ton : but they 
Hiould by no means be planted near 
fuch Walks, or other Parts of the 
Garden, as are intended to be kept 
clean ; for in the Month of April % 
when theycaft their old Leaves, they 
make a great Litter, and are apt to 
blow abont with the Wind, and be- 
come very troublefome ; and in June, 
when their Male Flowers fall otf, 
they occafion no lefs Trouble to 
clean them up daily in fuch Places ; 
and in the pleafanteft Scafon of the 
Year they are the moft onfightly 
Trees in a Garden, the old Leaves 
decaying at that Scafon, and falling 
off ; and the Male Flowers, which 
are generally in great Plenty, are 
then produced, which renders it not 
fo valuable in Places much frequent- 
ed : but for larger Plantations, at a 
remote Diltance from the Habita- 
tion, fo as to be juft within the 
View, they make a very handfome 
Appearance, efpecially in the Win- 
ter feafoa. 

The Wood of this Tree is ac- 
counted very good for many Sorts 
cf Tools and Utenfils, as Mallet- 
heads, Mail-balls, Chairs, Wedges, 
Beetles, Pins, iffe . as alio for Paii- 
fadoes i and affords the moft durable 
Charcoal in the World, and is the 
common Fuel in the Southern Parts 
of France, and in Italy. 

The Kermes, or Holm oak, is of 
a much lower Stature than the for- 
mer Sorts, aud feldom grows to the 
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Height of a Tree : this, tho* a Na- 
tive of the warmeft Parts of France ; 
yet will endure the Cold of our Cli- 
mate in the open Air. Jt may be 
propagated in the fame manner as 
the former, and deferves a Place 
amongft other Shrubs of lowr 
Growth, for its Curiofity, as be- 
ing the Plant upon which the Ker- 
mes arc bred ; the Hiftofy of which 
may be feen at lar^e in GariAts 
Hiftory of the Plants\<bieb gronv in 
Provence, it being too long to be in- 
ferted here. 

JMPERATORIA, Mafterworr. 

The Chara&crs are ; 
// is a Plant with a rcf: and um- 
bel luted Flower, conftjlins off-veral 
P etals, <whkb are Jctnctimes heart - 
fliaped, and fometimei intire, ranged 
in a Circle, and rrjiing an tb ' Empale- 
ment ; nxbich after<w,.ud beanies a 
Fruit, compofed bf tnvo Se/ds, <whicb 
are plain, almcji ovul, gently p eaked 
and bordered, and generally enfting 
their Cvrr : to thefe Marks mujl he 
add d, That their Leaves at e winged, 
and pretty large. 

The species are j 

1. Imperatoria major. C. B. P. 
Common Mafterwcrt. 

2. Imp E n atoh I a Pytennica trrw* 
folia. Tcurn. Narrow-Icav'd Pyc- 
nean Matlenvorr. 

3 . I M v E r a 1 o r i a A > pin a ir.zxitna. 
Toum. Grcatclt IVraliervvort of the 
Alps. 

The Root of the firft Species is 
ufed in Medicine ; it has a very hot 
acrid Taftc, ai.d is cftcemcd ilcxi- 
pharmac, fudcrifk, and a <ueat At- 
tenuator and Opener. 

This Sort is cultivated in Gardens 
to fupplv the Markets. Jt may b; 
propagated either by Sceds.or by part- 
ing the Roots: if you would propa- 
gate it by Seeds they fhould be fown 
in Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
on a Bed or Burder of light Karth, in! 
x * * "a lhady 
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a (hady Situation ; obferving not to 
fow the Seeds too thick, nor (hould 
they be covered too deep, in the 
Spring the Plants will appear, when 
they Ihould be carefully weeded ; 
and if the Seafon (hould prove very 
dry, they ftiould be now-and-then 
refrefhed with Water, which will 
greatly promote the Growth of the 
Plants: toward the Beginning of 
May, if you find the Plants come 
up too clofe together, you ihould 
prepare a moiit, (hady Border (and 
thin the Plants carefully, leaving 
them about four Inches afundcr) ; 
and plant thofe which you draw up, 
into the Border about fix Inches 
apart every Way, being careful to 
water them duly, if the Seafon mould 
prove dry, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time, thefe Plants 
(as alfo thofe remaining in the Seed- 
beds) will require no other Culture 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
which may be eafily effected by hoe- 
ing the Ground between the Plants 
now-and-ihen in dry Weather, which 
will dertroy the Weeds ; and by (lir- 
ring the Ground, will be of great 
Service to the Plants. The follow- 
ing Autumn thefe Plants (hould be 
tranfpiarted where they are defigned 
to remain ; which fho-ld be in a rich 
moilt Soil, and a (hady Situation ; 
where they will thrive much better, 
than if too much expofed to the Sun, 
or in a dry Soil t for they delight in 
Shade and Moiilure ; fo that where 
thefe are wanting, the Plants will 
require a conrhnt Supply of Water 
in dry Weather, otlnrwifc they will 
thrive but (lowly. The Dillance 
which thefe Plants fhould be placed, 
mud not be lefs than twenty Inches, 
or two Feet every Way; for where 
they like their Situation, they will 
fpread and increafe very much. 
"When thefe Plants are rooted, they 
will require no other Culture, but to 
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keep them clear from Weeds ; and 
in the Spring before they (hoot, the 
Ground mould be every Year gen- 
tly dug between the Plants ; in doing 
of which great Care (hould be had, 
not to cut or bruife their Roots : 
thefe Plants, with this Management, 
will continue feveral Years, and will 
produce Seeds in plenty. 

If you would propagate thefe 
Plants by Oft- lets, their Roots (hould 
be parted at Michaelmas y and plant- 
ed in a (hady Situation, at the fame 
Diitance as has been directed for the 
Seedling- plants, obferving to water 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they mud be ma- 
naged as the Seedlings. 

The other two Sorts are preferved 
in Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
Variety ; but as they are not ufed in 
Phytic, nor are ornamental Plants, 
fo they are feldom allowed a Place 
in other Gardens. Thefe two Sorts 
may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the fotmer, and are both 
equally hardy ; fo that they may be 
placed in any (hady moid cold Situa- 
tion, where they will thrive very 
well. 

INARCHTNG is a Method of 
Grafting, which is commonly cail'd 
Grafting by sfpprtacb. This Methcd 
of Grafting is ufed, when the Stock 
you intend to graft on, and the Tree 
from which you would take the 
Graft, ftand fo near (or can be 
brought fo nenr), that they may be 
joined together. The Method of 
performing it is as follows : Take 
the Branch you would inarch, and 
having fitted it to that Part of the 
Stock where you intend to join it, 
pare away the Rind and Wood on 
one Side about three Inches in 
Length. After the fame manner 
cut the Stock or Branch in the Place 
where the Graft is to be united, fo 
that the Rind of both may join. 

equally 
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dually together, that the Sap may young Stock, whereby it is effected: 

meet ; then cat a Kttle Tongue up- yet thefe Plants are feldom long- 

ward in the Graft, and make a liv'd. 

Notch in the Stock to admit it; fo INDIGO. Vide Anil. 

that when they are joined, the INGA. 

Tongue will prevent their flipping, This is the American Name of the 
and the Graft will more clofely unite Plant; for which we have no Eng- 
with the Stock. Having thus placed Hjb Name at prefent. 
them exactly together, you muft tie The Char* tiers are ; 

them with foine Bafs, or other foft // hath a funnel-Jbaped Flower, 
Tying ; then cover the Place with confifting of one Lrafi whofe Me is 
grafting Clay, to prevent the Air fvrbelowed ': from the Flower -cup arifes 
from entering to dry the Wound, or the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
the Wet from getting in to rot the Hinder-part of the Flower, which af- 
Stock : you mould alfo fix a Stake terward becomes a foft flejhy Pod ; in 
into the Ground to which that Part which are contained many irregular 
of the Stock, as alfo the Graft, mould Seeds inclofed in a Jweet Pulp. 
be fattened, to prevent the Wiad We know but one Specirs of this 
from breaking them afundcr, which Plant ; w'z 

is often the Cafe when this Precau- Inca fore albo fimbria to, fiufiu 
cion is not obferved. dulei. Plum. Nov. Gen. Inga with a 

In this manner they are to remain white furbelowed Flower, and a 
about four Months, by which time fweet Fruit. 

they will be fufficiently ^united ; and This Tree is very common on the 
the Graft may then be cut from the North Side of the Ifland of Jamaica, 
Mother tree, obferving to (lope it at La Vera Cruz, and in fever al 
off clofe to the Stock : and if at this other Parts of the Spanijb fVefl-ln- 
time you cover the joined Parts with dies ; where it rifes to tic Height of 
frefh grafting Clay, it will be of futeen or twenty Feet, and fends 
great Service to the Graft. forth many crooked draggling 

' This Operation is always per- Branches, which hang downward, 
formed in April or May, that the and are covered with aw hitilh Bark. 
Graft may unite With the Stock be- The Flowers come out at the Ends 
fore the fucceeding Winter; and is of the Branches, which are fucceeded 
commonly praclifed upon Oranges, by the Pods, which are fometimes 
Myrtles, Jafmines, Walnuts, Firs, eaten by the Negroes. 
Pines, and fcveral other Trees, In Furote this Plant is preferved 
which will not fucceed by common by thefe Perfons who are curious in 
Grafting or Budding. But altho' I Exotic Plants : it is propagated by 
bave mentioned Orange-trees among Seeds, which mould be (own early 
the reft, yet I would by no means in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
advifc this Practice where the Trees light rich Earth, and plunged into 
are defigned to grow large, which, an Hot -bed of Tanners Bark. When 
in this Method, they rarely ever will the Plants are come up two Inches 
do : and it is chiefly praitiied upon high, they (hould be carefully tranf- 
thofe Trees only as a Curiofity, to planted into (eparatePots filled with 
have a young Plant with Fruit upon light rich Earth, and then plunged 
it, in a Year or two from Seed, by into the Hot-bed again, being care- 
inarching a bearing Branch into a ful to (hade th«m from the Sun, un- 

6 X x 3 iil 
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til they have taken new Root i after 
which time they rauft be plentifully 
watered ; and in hot Weather the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed fhould be 
raifed every Day, to admit frefti Air 
to the Plants, to prevent their being 
drawn up too weak. At Michaelmas 
thefe Plants mud be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Tan 
in the warmed Part of the Bed . Du- 
ring the Wmter-feafon thefe Plants 
mud be kept very warm, and they 
null be frequently refrelhed with 
Water ; but it mud not be given to 
them in too large Quantities in cold 
Weatber : in the S immer they muft 
be plentifully watered ; and in hot 
Weather th^y fhould have a large 
Share of frefti Air, by opening of 
the Glafles of the Stove ; but they 
mud not be removed out of the 
Stove ; for they are too tender to 
endure the open Air of this Coun- 
try, in the warmed Part of the Year. 
When the Plants have filled the Pots 
with their Roots, they fliould be 
tranfplanted into larger, and their 
Roots mould be then carefully trim- 
med. With this Management the 
Plants will thrive, and in a few Years 
produce Flowers ; fo will add to the 
Variety amongd other tender Exotic 
Plants. 

INOCULATING, or Budding. 
This is commonly pra&ifcd upon all 
Sorts of Stone-fruit ; in particular, 
fuch as Peaches, Neflarines, Cher- 
ries, Plums. diJV. as alfo upon Oran- 
ges and Jafmmes; and is preferable 
to any Sort of Grafting for mod 
Sorts of Fruit. The Method of per- 
forming it is as follows : You muft 
be provided with a (harp Penknife, 
having a flat Haft (the Ufe of which 
is to rane the Bark of the Stock, to 
Admit the Bud), and fome found 
Bafs-maf, which mould be foaked 
in Water, to increase its Strength, 
«*n4 n\akc it more pliable; then 



having taken off the Cuttings from 
the Trees you would propagate, you 
mould choofe a fmoothrart of the 
Stock about five or fix Inches above 
the Surface of the Ground, if de- 
figned for Dwarfs ; but if for Stand- 
ards, they mould be budded fix 
Feet above-ground : then with your 
Knife make an horizontal Cut crofs 
the Rind of the Stock, and from the 
Middle of that Cut make a Slit 
downward about two Inches in 
Length, fo that it may be in the 
Form of a T : but you muft be care- 
ful not to cut too deep, led you 
wound the Stock : then having cut 
off the Leaf from the Bud, leaving 
the Footftalk remaining, you fhould 
make a crofs Cut about half an Inch 
below the Eye, and with your Knife 
flit off the Bud, with Part of the 
Wood to it, in form of an Efcut- 
cheon : this done, you mud with 
your Knife pull off that Part of the 
Wood which was taken with the 
Bud, obferving whether the Eye of 
the Bud be left to it, or not (for all 
thofe Buds which lofe their Eyes in 
dripping, fhould be thrown away, 
being good for nothing) ; then hav- 
ing gently raifed the Bark of the 
Stock with the flat Haft of your 
Penknife clear to the Wood, you 
fliould thrud the Bud therein, ob- 
ferving to place it fmooth between 
the Rind and the Wood of the 
Stock, cutting off any Part of the 
Rind belonging to the Bud, which 
may be too long for the Slit made in 
the Stock j and fo having exactly 
fitted the Bud to the Stock, you 
mud tic them clofcly round with 
Bafs-mat, beginning at the Under* 
part of the Slit, and fo proceed to 
the Top, taking care that you do 
not bind round the Eye of the Bud, 
which fhould be left open. 

WJicn your Buds have been ino- 
culated three Weeks, or a Mont|i» 

you. 
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you will fee which of them have 
taken ; thofe of them which appear 
fhrivdled and black, being dead ; 
but thofe which remain frefh and 
plump, yon may depend, are joined : 
and at this time you (hould loofen 
the Bandage ; which, if not done in 
time, will pinch the Stock, and 
greatly injure, if not dcftroy, the 
Bud. 

The March following you muft 
cut off the Stock about three Inches 
above the Bud, Hoping it, that the 
Wet may pafs off, and not enter the 
Stock : to this Part of the Stock left 
above the Bed, it is very proper to 
fallen the Shoot which proceeds from 
the Bud, and would be in Danger of 
being blown out, if not prevented : 
but this muft continue on no longer 
than one Year ; after which it muft 
be cut off clofe above the Bud, that 
the Stock may be covered thereby. 

The time for Inoculating is, from 
the middle of June until the middle 
ef Jugtifi, according to the For- 
wardness of the Seafon, and the par- 
ticular Sorts of Trees ; which may 
be eaGly known, by trying the Buds 
whether they will come off well from 
the Wood. But the mod general 
Rule i«, when you obferve the Buds 
formed at the Extremity of the fame 
Year's Shoots, which is a Sign of 
their having rmifhed their Spring 
Growth. 

The firft Sort commonly inocu- 
lated is the Apricot ; and the laft 
the Orange- tree, which mould never 
be done until the middle of Auguft. 
And in doing this Work, you fhould 
make choice of cloudy Weather ; for 
if it be done in the middle of the 
Day, in very hot Weather, the 
Shoots will perfpire fo fait, as to 
leave the Buds deftitute of Moilture. 
Nor fnould you take off the Cut- 
tings from the Trees long before 
ihey are ufed : but if you are obli* 
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ged to fetch your Cuttings from fome 
Diftance, as it often happens, you 
fhould then be provided with a tin 
Inftrument, having a Socket about 
ten Inches long, and a Cover to the 
Top, which muft have five or fix 
Holes ; in this Socket you (hould 
put as much Water as will fill it 
about two or three Inches high, and 
place your Cuttings therein in an up- 
right Pofitiou, io that that Part 
which was cut from the Tree may 
be fet in the Water, and fo fallen 
down the Cover to keep out the Air; 
and the Holes in the Cover will be 
fufficient to let the Perfptration of 
thefe Branches pafs off; which, if 
pent in, would be very hurtful to 
them : and you muft be careful to 
carry it upright, that the Water 
may not reach to the Buds ; for it is 
a very wrong Practice in thofe who 
throw their Cuttings all over in Wa- 
ter, which fo faturates the Buds with 
Moilture, that they have no attra- 
ctive Force left to imbibe the Sap of 
the Stock, whereby they very ofttn. 
mifcarry. 

But before I quit this Head, I beg 
Leave to obferve, that tho* it is a 
Practice to diveft the Bud of that 
Part of the Woo J which was taken 
from the Shoot with it ; yet, in 
many Sorts of tender Trees, it is 
beft to prefer ve a little Wood to the 
Bud, without which they often mif- 
carry. The not obferving this, has 
occafioned fome People to imagine, 
that fome Sorts of Trees are not to 
be propagated by Inoculation; where- 
as, if they had performed it in this 
Method, they might have fucceed- 
ed, as I have feveral times experi- 
enced. 

INTYBUS. Vide Endivia. 
JOHNSONIA. 

The Title of this Genus was gi- 
ven by the late Dr. Thorn* t Dale, of 
Carolina^ in Memory of Dr. John* 
X x 4 fon % 
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fon, who publifaed an Edition of 
Girrarfi Herbal, improved and cor- 
rected. 

The Charatlers are; 
Tbe Empalemejtt of tbe Flower con- 
fill s of one Ltaf, which is cut at the 
Brim into four fharp Portions : the 
Flowers are monopetalous and tuhulous, 
being divided into four Segments at the 
Brim : in the Centre of the Flower is 
fituated tbe Pointal, attended by four 
Stamina., which fupport yellow oblong 
Summits: tbe Point nl afterward 
changes to a round fucculint Fruit , 
hawing one Cell, inclofing many fmall 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus at prefent; viz, 

Johnsonia fori bus verticillatis 
fepibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis oppo- 
fitis, caule fruticofo. Dale, Shrubby 
Johnfonia, with oval fpear (haped 
Leaves growing oppofne, and the 
Flowers growing in Whorles clofe 
to the Branches. 

This is figur'd in Mr. Catefbfs Hi' 
fiory of Carolina, Vol. II. p. 47. by 
the Tit Jt* of Frutex baccifer verticil- 
latus, foliis fcabris latis dtntatis t*f 
tonjugatis, haccis furpureis den ft con- 
geftis. It grows plentifully in the 
Woods near Charles- i own in South- 
Carolina ; and ilic Leaves of the 
Shrub were often ufed by Dr. Dale, 
in the Cure of Dropfics. A parti- 
cular Account of the. Virtues of this, 
and many other Plants growing in 
the fame Coantry, was written by 
the Doftor, and fent directed for me, 
during the time of the late War j 
but the Ship being taken, the Papers 
were loft ; and, the Do&or dying foon 
after, I could not procure another 
Copy of them. 

This Shrub rifes from four to fix 
Feet high, having many (lender 
Branches coming out from the 
Ground upwards, fo as to form a 
'i hickct, where the Plants are 
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in plenty. Thefe Branches art 

coveted with a woolly Sub- 
ftance, and are gamilhed with oval 
Leaves, placed oppofice by Pairs, 
having pretty long Footftalks. The 
Leaves are narrow at their Bafe, but 
extend to the Breadth of three 
Inches, and terminate in a Point, 
being a little indented on their 
Edges : they have a rough Surface, 
and are a little inclining to be mealy, 
like the Leaves of Viburnum. At 
each Joint of the Branches, where 
the Leaves are fet on, the Flowers 
are produced in Whorles, clofely 
adhering to the Branches, which 
are fmall, and pf a purple Colour. 
Thefe are fucceeded by foft fuccu- 
lent Berries, of a bright red Colour, 
which change to a deep Purple as 
they decay: in each of thefe are 
many fmall Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Shrub were fent 
to England by Mr. Catrjby in 1724. 
and many of the Plants were raifed 
in the Gardens near London, which 
were planted, when grown to have 
Strength, in the open Air, where 
they (ucceeded very well, and fomc 
of them produced their Flowers for 
feveral Years ; but there was ngt any 
of their Fruit fucceeded the Flowers 
in England. The Plants having fuc- 
ceeded fo well in tbe open Air for 
fome Years, occaiioned their being 
in genera] planted abroad, and the 
fevcre Froft in the Year 1739. de - 
ftroyed them all ; fo that until Dr. 
Dale fent a frefli Supply of Seeds in 
the Year 1 744. there were none of 
the Plants left in the Englijh Gardens. 

The Plants arifevery eafily from 
tbe Seeds, if they are fown upon a 
a moderate Ffct-bed; but during 
the two or three firft Years, they are 
tender ; fo that if they are not pro* 
reeled from the Froft, they are fre- 
quently killed to the Ground in 
Winter; but when they have ac-. 

quired 
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quired Strength, they will refift the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters, pro- 
vided they are planted in a (heltcr'd 
Situation ; but as they are liable to 
be killed by fevere Froft, it wiU be 
proper to have fome Plants (helter'd 
to preferve the Kind. When the 
Plants are kept in a Green-houfe, 
they generally retain their Leaves 
till the Spring ; but thofe which are 
expofed to the open Air, always {bed 
their Leaves in Autumn. As thefe 
Plants do not produce Seeds in this 
Country, the only Method of pro- 
pagating them is by Layers, which 
ihould be laid in the Autumn ; and 
if they are duly fupplied with Wa- 
ter the following Summer, they will 
have made good Roots by Michael- 
mas ; and they may be then taken 
off, and tranfplanted, either into 
Pots to be dickered in Winter, or in 
Borders where they are delign'd to 
remain ; but thefe mould have Mulch 
laid about their Roots in Winter, to 
preferve them from the Froft. The 
Plants which are thus propagated, 
will be hardier than thofe which are 
raifed from Seeds, fo may be better 
inured to our Climate ; and as this 
Plant grows in Virginia, the Seeds 
brought from thence will be better 
adapted to this Country, than thofe 
which arc brought from South-Ca- 
rolina. 

JONQUIL. Vide Narciffus. 

IRIS, Flower-de-luce. 
The CbaraBers are ; 

It bath an oblong flejby creeping 
Root: the Flower confijls of Jix 
Leaves* three of which are bifid* and 
fland ereQ ; the other three are reflex- 
ed: upon the Vndir-part of the arched 
Leaves is placed a Congeries of Hairs 
refembling a Beard: from the very 
Bottom ari/e the Male Stamina, care- 
fully defended by an hollow Cafe of 
Petals: the Flower grows to the 
Apex of the Ovary t which fends forth 
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thefe Beards and cafe-like 'Tubes ; and 
hence it appears like a nine-leav'd 
Flower. 

The Species are; 

1. Iris purpurea, five vulgaris* 
Park. Par. Common purple Flow- 
er de- luce. 

2. Iris bortenfis pa Hide caerulea. 
C. B. Pale-blue Garden Flower- 
de-luce. 

3. Iris bortenfis alba Germanica. 
C. B. White Garden German Flow- 
er-de-luce. 

4. Iris alba Florentine. C. B+ 
White Florentine Fl ower-dc-luce. 

5. Iris Oalmatica major. C.B. 
Greater Flowcr-de-luce of Dalmatia. 

6. Iris Sufiana, fiore maximo ex 
albo nigricante. C. B. The Cbalcedo- 
nian Iris, with a large black-and- 
white Flower. 

7. Iris latifolia Pannonica, colore 
multiplici. C. B. Broad-leav'd Hun- 
garian Flower-de-luce, with a many- 
colour'd Flower. 

8. Iris lllyrica, flore may ore, 
Toum. Flower-de-luce of Illyricum, * 
with a large Flower. 

o. Iris fativa lutea. C.B.P, 
Yellow Garden Flower-de-luce. 

10. Iris lutea variegata. Cluf. 
Yellow var legated Flower-de-luce. 

11. Iris latifolia Candida, purpu- 
rcis venis difiinJia. C. B. Broad 4 
leav'd Flower-de luce, with a white 
Flower ftriped with purple. 

12. Iris hums lis minor, flore pur- 
pur eo. Toum. Pvvarf purple Flower- 
de-luce. 

13. Iris angufti folia maritima 
major. C. B. Greater narrow-leav'd 
Sea Flower-de-luce. 

14. Iris angufti folia maritima. 
minor. C. B. Leffer narrow-leav'd 
Sea Flower-de-luce. 

15. Iris anguftifolia minor Pan- 
nonica^ five verficolor. Cluf. Small 
variable narrow-lcav'd Flower-de- 
luce of Hungary, 

16. Iris 
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16. This hvmilis minor angufifo- 
/fa, fore variegato. Dwarf narrow- 
leav'd Flower de-luce, with a varie- 
gated Flower. 

17. Iris fylwfiris, qnam Xyrim 
want. Plin. Raii Syn. Stinking 
Gladdon, orGladwyn. 

1 8. Iris kortenfis latifolia. C. B.P. 
Broad - leav*d Garden Flower - de- 
lace. 

19. Iris latifolia minor alba, oris 
carrultis. Siroert. Smalt broad-leav'd 
Flower-de-luce, with white Flow- 
ers, having blue Borden. 

20. Iais latifolia minor alba, oris 
dilute purpureis. H. R. Par. Leficr 
broad-leav'd Flower - de - luce, with 
white Flowers, having pale -purple 
Porders. 

21. Iris Afiatica catrulta polyan- 
thos. C. B. P. Many-Aower'd blue 
Jfiatic Flower-de-luce. 

22. Iris Afiatica purpurea. C. B. 
P. Purple Jfatic Flower-de-luce. 

23. Ims pcregrina fubrubens ino- 
dor a. C. B. P. Redifti foreign 

s Flower de-luce, without Smell . 

24. Iris peregrina , odore oxya - 
tantb*. C. B. P. Foreign Flower- 
de-luce, fmclling like Hawthorn. 

25. Iris By%antina purpurocasru- 
lea. C. B. P. Purple-bloc Flower- 
^e-luce of Conflantinople. 

26. Iri* Damafeena poly ant bos. 
C. B. P. Many - flowered Flower- 
de-luce of Damafcus. 

27. Iris latifolia German: ca, 
•dare fuervi. C.B.P. Broad lea v'd 
German Flower-de-luce, with a fwect 
Smell. 

28. Iris latifolia Germnnica, 
adire fambuci. C. B. P. Broadleav*d 
German Flower- de luce, fmclling 
like Elder. 

2 9 . 1 R 1 s latifolia Germanic a ochro- 
iencot. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Ger- 
man Flower-de-luce, with a ycl- 
lowiih white Flower. 

30. Iris latijolia Gtrmanica can- 
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dido-purpnren. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd whitim-purple German Flow- 
er-de-luce. 

31. Iris latifolia alba viridis. C. 
B P. White and green broad-leav'd 
Flowcr-de-luce. 

32. Iris latifolia Candida, caule 
apbyllo. C. B. P. Broad -leav*d white 
Flower-de-luce, with a naked Stalk. 

33. Iris latifolia Belgica *varie- 
gata. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd varie- 
gated Dutch Flower-de-luce. 

34. Iris Belgica catrulea verf co- 
lor. C. B. P. Blue variegated Dutch 
Flo wer-de- 1 uce . 

35. Iris latifolia humilior pur- 
purea. C.B. P. Broad leav'd dwarf 
purple Flower-de luce. 

36. Iris latifolia humilior *vrrfi- 
eolor. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd dwarf 
variegated Flower-de luce. 

37. Iris Dalmatics minor. Chf. 
Hifp. Small Flower de-luce of 

Dalmatia. 

38. Iris pclufiris lutcn. Tabern. 
Icon. Yellow marih Flower-de-luce. 

39. Iris paluftris pallida. Rail 
Syn. Pale water Flower-de-luce. 

40. Iris pratenfis angufti folia hu- 
milior. C. B. P. Lower narrow- 
leav'd meadow Flower-de-luce. 

41. Iris anguft folia Candida , li- 
neis ruhentibus notata. C. B. P. White 
narrow-leav'd Flower-de-luce, ftri? 
ped with redtfh Lines. 

42. Iris angufifolia, pro num re* 
dJens, minor. C. B.P. Smaller nar- 
row4eavM Flower-de-luce, fmclling 
like Plums. 

43. Iris hum: lis can di cans, nyenis 
isf or a ccrruleis. Tourn. Low whitifh 
Flower-de-luce, with btue Veins and 
Borders. 

44. Iris bumilis Pyrenaica, foliis 
repandis e luteo *uirtfccntibns. Turn. 
Low Pyrentan Mower-dc-luce, whofe 
bending Leaves are of a greenim- 
yellow Colour. 

45. Iris humilis, fore rubtUo. 

Tcurn, 
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Tourn. Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with 
» rediih Flower. 

46. U\% bumilis, flort pallidal 
albo. Tourn. Dwarf Flower-de-luce, 
with a pale and white Flower. 

47. Iris bumilis, fiore luteo. Tourn. 
D.varf yellow Flower-de-luce. 

48. Irjs bumilis, flort pa Hide lu - 
tto. Toum. Dwarf Flower-de-luce, 
with a pale yellow Flower. 

49. Iris bumilis faxatilis Gal- 
/ica. Toum, Dwarf Rock Flower- 
de-luce of France. 

50. Iris bumilis la t if alia major 
acaulis. Tourn. Greater broad-leav'd 
dwarf Flower-de-luce, without a 
Sulk. 

51. Iris Americana vtrficolor, 
fiylo sun crtnato. Hort. Eltb. Party- 
coloured American Flower -de -luce, 
whofe Style is not crenatcd. 

52. Iris Americana verficolor, 
flylt crtnato. Hort. Eltb. Party- 
coloured American Flower-de-luce, 
with an indented Style. 

53. Iris Virginiana pumila. Jive 
Cbam/tiris verna anguftifolia, flort 
pur pur t - c cent Icq odor at 0. Banifl. 
Dwarf narrow-leaved Spring Flow- 
er-de-luce of Virginia, with a purple- 
blue fwcet fmeiiing Flower. 

54. Iris Virginiana pumila, five 
Chamseiris vcrna oicratijpma latifo- 
lia carru/ta repots. Banifl. The moft 
fweet fcented dwarf Spring Flower- 
de-luce of Virginia, with broad 
Leaves, and a blue Flower. 

Moll of thefe Sores have been in- 
troduced into curious Gardens, from 
Germany, Fpaiu, and the Levant, 
which are the Countries of their na- 
tural Growth. All thefe are hardy 
Plants, which will thrive in the open 
Air in this Climate, and require 
very little Care to cultivate them : 
but as they afford a great Variety, 
and continue long in Flower (efpe- 
cially in a fhady Situation), they 
merit a Place in every large Gat- 
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den. Thefe Sorts ufually grow 
from two to four Feet high, in a 
good Soil ; therefore lhould be plac'd 
amongft hardy Flowers of the fame 
Growth. 

The twelfth, thirty-fifth, thirty- 
fixth, and thirty -feventh Sorts are of 
lower Growth than either of the 
former; thefe feldom rife above a 
Foot high, but have Leaves as broad 
as thofe before-mentioned i but not 
fpreading fo faft by their Roots, do 
not require fo much room. Thefe 
Sorts flower earlier in the Spring, 
than the tall-growing Kinds ; there- 
fore, if fome of thefe Roots -are 
planted in a warm Situation, their 
Flowers will appear in March; and 
thofe which have an Eaft Expofure, 
will fucceed thefe ; fo that fome of 
them may be continued near two 
Months in Beauty. 

The feventeenth, thirty-eighth, 
and thirty-ninth Sorts grow wild in 
marfliy Places in feveral Parts of 
England - f but the thirty-eighth is 
much more common than the others , 
which is found in (landing Waters 
and Ditches aim oil every-where. 
The Roots of this Sort are ufed in 
Medicine, under the Title of A cor us 
adult erinus, or falfe A cor us. Thefe 
two Sorts, being very common, are 
feldom admitted into Gardens ; but 
where there happens a Bog, or any 
low moid Place, in a Garden, fome 
of them may be planted for Variety- 
fake. 

The fortieth Sort grows wild in 
moift Meadows in France and Ger- 
many ; but is not a Native of this 
Country. This Sort has narrow 
Leaves, and is a much lefs Plant 
than either of the former ; therefore 
may be allowed a Place in ihady 
moift Borders for the fake of Varie- 
ty, being a very hardy Plant, and re- 
quiring very little Care to cultivate. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, 
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teeath, fixteenth, forty-firft, forty- 
fccond, forty -third, forty - fourth, 
forty-fifth, forty-fixth,forty-feventh, 
for:v*eiehth. forty-ninth, and fiftieth 
Sorts arc alfo of humble Growth, 
ieldom riling above eighteen Inches 
h;gh ; thefe have like wife narrow 
Leaves, and do not fpread fo much 
«s thofe Sorts before-mentioned ; 
therefore may be allowed Places in 
fmaller Gardens, btcaufe there is a 
£i eat Variety in their Flowers. 
They mould be planted in an Eaft 
border, where the Soil is rather moift 
than dry ; in which Pofition they will 
thrive, and produce a great Number 
of Flowers. The Places of their 
natural Growth are mentioned to 
their different Names ; from whence 
their Seeds or Roots may be pro- 
cured. 

The fifty-firft, fifty-fecond, fifty- 
third, and fifty-fourth Sorts are Na- 
tives of America ; from whence their 
Seeds and Roots have been fent into 
England: the fifty-firft and fifty- 
fecond Sorts were fent from Mury- 
land y where their Roots are ufed in 
venereal Cafes. Thefe flower late 
in the Summer, after all the other 
Sorts are paft:, therefore mould be 
admitted into every curious Gar- 
den ; for they are as hardy, and re- 
quire as little Care in cultivating, as 
any of the before mentioned Kinds. 

All thefe Sorts of Flower-de-luce 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots : the belt Seafon for perform- 
ing this is at Micbatlmas^ that they 
may be well rooted before the Froft 
bev ins : for if it be delayed till 
Spring, the Plants will require to be 
frequently watered, if the Seafon 
fhould prove dry ; and they will not 
flower near fo ftrong, as thofe which 
were well rooted before Winter. The 
dwarf and narrow-leav'd Kinds may 
be removed and parted every fecond 
or third Year ; becaufe as thefe do 
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not fpread fo fad as the larger Kinds, 
they may be eafily kept within Com- 
pafs, without being often tranfpl ant- 
ed. But all the larger Sorts fhould be 
either removed and parted every 
Year, or dug about, and reduced ; 
otherwife they will fpread fo much 
as to injure fuch Plants as grow 
near them : indeed in thofe Places 
where they are planted under Trees 
in large Wood- work, and are allow- 
ed room enough, they may be per- 
mitted to grow many Years unre- 
moved. 

The greateft Part of thefe Plants 
grow too large for fmall Flower- 
gardens; and their Leaves generally 
harbour great Quantities of Snails, 
and other Vermin, which come forth 
in the Night, and deftroy whatever 
curious Plants grow near, them : for 
which Rcafons they are generally 
baniflfd from very curious Gardens, 
and are proper only for large Gar- 
dens, or to plant in Wilderr.efs-quar- 
ters, where, if the Trets are not too 
clofe, they will thrive and flower 
extremely well, especially if the 
Ground about them be annually dug: 
and the Flowers being proper Or- 
naments in Bafons, for Halls, Chim- 
neys, 6f<\ in the Summer-feafon, 
they may be allowed a Place in force 
remote Part of the Garden, where 
few other things will thrive. 

The i ft, 4th, and 7th Sorts are 
ufed in Medicine ; for which Pur- 
pofe they may be eafily propagated 
in the manner above directed ; ob- 
serving to plant the fourth Sort in a 
warmer Soil than the others ; and 
the feventeenth into a moift fhady 
Situation, where it will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. 

The 6th, 15th, and 16th Sorts 
are not fo fubjeft to fpread as the 
others; and, for their Beauty, may 
be admitted into every curious Gar- 
den : thefe Ihould be planted under 

a Wall 
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a Wall or Pale where they may havt 
the morning Sun ; but muft not be 
expofed to the great Heat of the 
mid-day Sun, which would foon de- 
ftroy them : they delight, moll in a 
frefh light loamy undung'd Soil, and 
to be pretty moift. 

The fLxth Sort is the mod beau- 
tiful and rare of all the Kinds : the 
Flowers of this Sort are very large, 
and finely variegated with black and 
white; fo by fome it i< called, the 
Second mourning Iris. 

All thefe Sorts may alfo be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which they gene- 
rally produce in great Plenty ; which 
mould be faved from fuch as have 
variegated Flowers, thofe being molt 
likely to produce the greatelt Va- 
riety. 

The Seeds mould be fown either 
in Cafes of Earth, or upon an Eali 
Border, foon after they are ripe, 
which will come up the fuccccdmg 
Spring ; but if the Seeds are kept 
t»!l that time before they are fuwn, 
they will not come up until the 
fecond Year, and iometimes will not 
grow. The young Plants mould be 
conftantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather mould be wa- 
tered, which will greatly promote 
their Growth ; and the Michaelmas 
following they mould be tranfplanted 
into an Kail rJordcr, at about eight 
or ten Inches Diilancc, where they 
may cdntinue until they flower, 
which, in the fmall Sort?, will be 
the iucceeding Spring ; but the large 
Sorts will not flower till the third 
Year from fowing, when you may 
mark all fuch as produce valuable 
Flowers,- which at Mchaelmaj may 
be tranfplanted into the Garden: 
but thofe which are of little Beauty 
may be pulled up in Flower, and 
thrown away, to give the better 
Sorts more room. 
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IRISBULBOSA. ) Vide XIphi* 

IRIS PERSICA. C urn 

ISATIS, Woad.' 
The Characters arc ; 

The Flower csnfi/fs of fiur Leaver, 
which are difpofedim form ofaCrof > 
out of tuboje Fhwer-cuf rids 'tbe 
Pointal, which afterward turns to a 
Fruit in the Shape cf a Tongue, fial 
at the Edge, gaping twt Ways, butt- 
ing but one Cell \ in which is con- 
tained, fir the mojl part, one oliostt 
Sad. 

The Species are ; 

1. Is at is fat i<va, five latifo'.:*. 
C. B. Broad-lcavM manured'V/cad, 

2. Is at is fflvfjlris. Vi f'attott/?i- 
folia. C. S. Narrow-leav'd wild 

Woad. 

3. Is ATI s Daimatica major. IJo- 
hart. Greater Dalmatian Woad. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are prefer v'd in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens: bat 
as they are Plants of little Ufe or 
Beauty, I mail omit mentioning them 
here. 

The firft So r t is that which is cul- 
tivated in E*tgLvd t for the Ufe of 
Dyers; who ufe it for laying the 
Foundation of mar.y Colour.*, cfpe- 
cially all Sad -co lotus. 

It is a very rich Commodity, %xi\ 
well worth the propagating i which 
is done by Seed. 

The Soil that it requires is one 
thn is dry and warm : it will not be 
ami fs if it be a little gravelly or 
fandy; and it mould have retted 
long, to be in good Heart : and the 
richeft Garden - ground near great 
Towns is the belt; tho' it will do 
well in many other Places. 

Woad is commonly fown tipnn a 
Lay, which they plow into high 
Ridges, except the Land be very 
dry ; and they harrow the Turf till 
they break it to Pieces and pick out 
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til tne Grafs, Weeds, and Lumps 
of Earth, and fling them into the 
Furrows to rot. 

The Land for this Seed Ought to 
be finely plowed and harrowed, and 
all the Clods and Turfs broken, and 
the Stones pick'd up, and canVd 
off. 

The beft rime for fowing it is the 
Latter-end of Jufy, foon after the 
Seed is ripe j which will come up in 
Augufl y and mult be hoed out, as is 
pracltis'd for Turneps, leaving the 
Plants ten or twelve Inches afunder; 
by which means they will grow 
ftrong, and produce much larger 
Leaves; and befides, that fown at 
this Seafon doth feldom mi fear ry ; 
whereas that which is fown in ihe 
Spring will be very liable thereto ; 
and if it doth not, the Plant will not 
have half the Strength the firft Sum- 
mer. 

It ought to be kept conftantly 
weeded ; but if it come up good, it 
will need the lefs weeding : the or- 
dinary Price of Weeding is eight 
Shillings per Acre. 

Some recommend the fowing of it 
about the Beginning of February, 
for which they give this Reafon, that 
whereas it is apt to be fpoil'd by the 
Fly and Grub, it efcapes the better, 
being early fown ; and if they do k:ll 
any of it, they have the better Op- 
portunity of fowing more. 

They do this by making Holes 
with a Stick about feven or eight 
Inches afunder, and put five or fix 
Seeds into each Hole. 

They feldom or never fow it more 
than two Years upon the fame Piece 
of Land ; becaufe, if it be long con- 
tinued, it robs the Soil : but if it be 
moderately ufed, it prepares Land 
for Corn ; and where the Soil is rank, 
it abates the too great Fertility of 
it. 

It is ripe when the Leaf is come 
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td its full Growth, and retains iii 
perfect Colour, and lively Green-* 
nefs ; which is fometimes fooner, and 
fometimes later, as the Year proves 
dry or moirt. 

As foon as it is fit to cut, it fhould 
be done with ail the Speed that 
poffibly may be, that it may not fade, 
or grow pale ; and when it is cut, it 
ought to be immediately carry M to 
the Mill. The manner of doing 
which, and the way of ordering it, 
is belt learn'd from experienced 
Workmen, and is not to be trolled 
to a verbal Description of it. 

In plowing it up, and fowing it 
again, they pick up all the old 
Roots as they barrow it, except 
what they defign for Seed, which they 
let ftand to the next Year : it many 
times produces fifty Quarters upon 
an Acre. 

They always keep a good Quan- 
tity of Seed by them, to plant the 
Ground that fails : the Seed of two 
Years old will fometimes grow ; but 
as it is apt to fail, it is better to fow 
that of the firft. And if they fow or 
plant it late, if the Ground be dry 
and hard, they fteep it in Water the 
Day before they fow it, which 
caufes it to come up the fooner. 

Good Woad may yield five or fix 
Crops in a plentiful Year ; though it 
ordinarily yields but four, fometimes 
but three ; especially if it be let 
ftand to grow for Seed : but what 
grows in Winter they do not ufe t 
though it is very good for Sheep. 
The two firft Crops are the beft, 
which are ufually mixVi in the fea- 
foning. The latter Crops are much 
the worfe; which, if mixed with 
either of the former Crops, fpoil the 
Whole. 

It many times fells from fix Pounds 
to thirty Pounds a Ton, an Acre 
common yielding about a Ton. 

ISORA, The Screw-tree. 

The 
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*tiar afters are : 
It hpth a Jpreading anomalous 
Flower, confifiing of one or many 
Leagues, divided into ffveral Parts, 
and appearing liki t<wo Lips ; from 
the Bottom of the Flower arifcs the 
Point al, wbofe Apex afterward be* 
e^mes a twified Fruit, eonjifting of 
many Cells, wbicb are intorted like 
a Screw : in wbicb are contained fe- 
deral almoft kidney -Jbaptd Seeds : 
The Species arc ; 

1. Isora altb/ea? foliis, fruclu 
hre*viori & crafjiori. Pium. AW. 
Gen. The Screw- tree with Marfti- 
mallow- leaves, and a ihorter and 
thicker Fruit. 

2. Isora altbse.r foliis, fruclu 
Imgiors &f angujliori. Plum. AW. 
Gen, The Screw tree with Marm-* 
mallow-leaves, and a longer and 
flenderer Fruit. 

3. Isora alth<r<* folio amplifftmo, 
fruclu crafpfjimo & villofo. Hdujl. 
The Screw-tree with very large 
Marfh- mallow leaves, and a very 
thick hairy Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Eafi and Weft-Indus, where they 
grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and become Ihrubby. The nrll 
of thefe Sorts I received from the 
Bahama //lands, where it grows in 
great Plenty j as alfo in feveral 
other Place* in the warm Parts of 
America. The fecond Sort was 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon, at Cartbagena in the Spanijb 
Weft-Indies, from whence he fentthe 
Seeds to England ; from which there 
have been feveral Plants raifed. The 
third Sort was discovered by Dr. 
William Houfioun in Jamaica, who 
fent the Seeds and dried Samples of 
this Kind to England. 

All thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which mould be fown in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
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bed of Tannen Bark. When tf* 
Plants begin to appear, they fliould 
be gently refrefhed with Water m\d 
when they arc grown about thtttf 
Inches high, they mould be care- 
fully tranfplamed, each into a fcpi. 
rate fmall Poc tilled with lignt rich 
Earth, and then plunged into th* 
Hot- bed a^am ; obfervmg to fliada 
them until they ha.e token new 
Root. During the Summer- ftaioA 
thefe Plants may remain in the Hot- 
bed (provided they arc not fo high 
as to touch the Glaflcj>) ; but tiz 
Michaelmas they (hould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed. During the Winter 
they mould be kept very warm, and 
they mult be often watered ; and if 
their Leaves contract Filth, they 
mould be wafhed with a Sponge; 
otherwife Infects will a:tack them, 
which will weaken and dtftroy the 
Plants. 

Thefe Plants arc too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in this Cli* 
mate, if they are cxpofed thereto* 
even in the warmeft Scafon ; fo that 
they mould conttantly remain in the 
Stove; obfervmg in very hot Wea- 
ther to open the Glaffes of the St ve 
to admit frefli Air to the Plant-, and 
to give them plenty of Water ; a* al- 
fo to milt them into larger Pots as 
they increafe in Magnitude. WiJi 
this Management the Plants will 
thrive very well, and in two Years 
from Secd% will produce their 
Flowers ar;d Fruit. 

The Name lfora, which Father 
Plumiet ha* given to this Genus, is 
the Indian Name for the Plant; buc 
by the Englijb Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica it is called Scnw/rcc , from 
the Form of the Fruit, which a 
twitted like a Screw. 

ITEA, Flor. firg. 
The Characters are : 

The Empaltmtnt of the FUv.er is of 

one 
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•ne Leaf, and is cut into five Parts : 
the Flower is alfo divided into five 
Parts to the Bottom : in the Centre 
of the Flower is Jit ua ted the PSintal, 
attended by five Stamina : the Pointal 
afterward changes to an oval Seed' 
veffel, having one Cell, which is full 
of f mall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; 

Itea bumilis, foliis lanceolatis, 
foribus fpicctis a Ibis. Dwarf Itea, 
with fpear-fhaped Leaves, and white 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

We have no Englijb Name for this 
Shrub ; the Latin Name was applied 
to it by Dr. Gronovius in his Flora 
Virginica. 

This Shrub grows in moid Soils 
in feveral Parts of North America, 
where it rifes to the Height of four 
or five Feet, fending out many 
Branches on every Side, from the 
Ground upward. At the Extremity 
of the fame Year's Shoots, in the 
Month of July, are produced fine 
Spikes of white Flowers, fomewhat 
refembling thofc of the Comifix 
Cherry ; and when thefe Shrubs arc 
in Vigour, they will be intirely co- 
vered with thefe Spikes of Flowers j 
fo that they make a fine Appearance 
at their Seafon of flowering. 

At prefent this Shrub is very rare 
in England: the only Garden where 
I have feen it in Vigour, is that of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll at 
Whit ton, near Hounjlow ; where the 
Soil agrees fo well with this Plant, 
as that it thrives and flowers as well 
as in its native Country. 

This Shrub will live in the open 
Air in England, the Cold never in- 
juring it; but it will not thrive up- 
on dry gravelly Ground, being very 
apt to die in fuch Places in the Sum- 
mer- feafon. It is propagated by 
Layers ; but as thefe are commonly 
two Years before they take Root, it 
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cannot be propagated in fuch Plenty 
as were to be wiihed : for as this 
Shrub flowers at a Seafon when 
there are few others in Beauty, it is 
the more valuable. 

JUDAICA ARBOR. Vide C*- 
reis. 

JUGLANS, The Walnut. 
The Characters are j 

// bath Male Flowers or Katkins, 
which are produced at remote Diftan- 
ces from the Fruit on the fame Tree : 
the Ft male Flowers grow two or three 
together, clofe to the Branches : thefe 
are divided into four acute Segments : 
the Pointal is fstuatcd in the Bottom 
of the Empalement, which turns to a 
large Nut covered with a thick green 
Coat: the Nut is deeply furrowed, 
and divided in the middle, containing 
a Kernel having four Lobes, which 
is covered with a thin Skin. 
The Species are ; 

1. Juclans frutlu maxima. C 
B. P. The largell Walnut. 

2. JuglaNS Jrutlu tcnero, iff fra- 
gili put a mine. C. B. P. The thin- 
fhelled Walnut 

3. Juglahs frutlu perdu ro. lnft. 
R. H. The hard-fhelled Walnut, 
by forae called the French Walnut. 

4. Juclans frutlu ferctino. Infi. 
R. H. Late-ripe Walnut. 

5. Juclans nigra, frutlu rotund* 
profundi 'ffime infculpto. Clay. Flor. 
Virg. The black Virginia Walnut. 

6. Juclans nigra, fruelu oblongs 
profundi JJime infculpto. Virginia black 
Walnut, with long Fruit. 

7. Juclans alba, frutlu ovato 
compreffo, cortice glabro, pinnis folio- 
rum latioribus <if ferratis. The 
Hickery Walnut. 

8. Juclans alba, frutlu trvato 
comprefjh, nucleo dulci 9 cortice fqua- 
mofo. Clay. Flor. Virg. The Shag- 
bark Walnut. 

9. Juclans alba, frutlu minorj, 
cortice glabro. Clay. Flor. Virg. The 
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fcyal! Hickcry, or white Virginia and fixth Sorts ; the firft of which 

Walnut. produces great Quantities of Fruit 

10. Juclans alba procerior, fru- annually in the Phyfic-garden ; but 

&u minimo, put amine tenerieri, pinnis they are of no Ufe, except to pro- 

Joliorkm mimrwus, Clay. Flor. Virg. pagate the Species ; for their Shells 

The leaft white Virginian Walnut, are fo hard as fcarcely to be broken 

Commonly called Pignuts. with a Mallet j and the Kernel is fo 

This Genus of Plants has been final), that it is not worth the 

tmiverfally titled Nmx juglans, till Trouble of coming at it. 

Dr. Linn*us altered it to this of J*- All the Sorts of Walnuts which 

glans, the other being a compound are propagated for Timber, fliould 

Name. be fown in the Places where they are 

The four Sorts firft-mentionM are to remain ; for the Roots of thefe 

propagated promifcuoufly in Eng. Trees always incline downward ; 

land % and I believe are all ferainal which, being ftopp'd or broken, pre- 

Variations, and not dirtincl Species, vent their ai'piring upward j fo that 

as in moll other Sorts of Fruit-trees ; they afterwards divaricate into 

for it rarely happens, that the Trees Branches, and become low-fpreading 

raifed from Seeds produce the fame Trees : but fuch a* are propagated 

Sort of Fruit again : fo that thofe for Fruit, are greatly mended by 

who would be fure of their Fruit, tranfplanting ; for hereby they are 

fhould either make choice of fuch rendered more fruitful, and their 

Trees in the Nurfery which have Fruit are generally larger and fairer j 

produced Fruit, and prove to be the it being a common Oblervaticn^ 

Sort they would have, or elfe inarch that downright Roots greatly en- 

the Sorts intended upon any coin- courage the luxuriant Growth of 

mon Walnut-ftock ; in which Me- Timber in all Sorts of Trees; but 

thod they will faceted ; but thefe fuch Trees as have their Roots 

feldom make fo good Trees as thofe fpreading near the Surface of the 

Which are raifed from Seeds. Ground, are always the moll fruit- 

The firft and fccOnd Sorts are ful. 

chiefly preferr'd for their Fruit, The Nuts fhould be preferVcd in 

which arc very large; and the Shells their outer Covers in dry Sand until 

Of the fecond Sort are fo tender, as February j when they fnould be 

to be broken between the Fingers planted in Lines, at the Di it 2 nee 

without any Difficulty ; for which you intend them to remain ; but in 

Reafon it is cfteem'd the bell worth the Rows they may be placed pretty 

propagating, For the Fruit, of any clofe, for fear the Nuts fliOuld mif- 

©F the Sorts. carry ; and the young Trees, where 

The Virginian Sorts are preferred they arc too thick, may be remo- 

as Rarities, by fuch Perfons who ved, after they have grown two 

are curious in collecting the fevcral Years, leaving the Remainder at 

&orts of Tree^ ; but thefe are ail the Pittance where they are to 

Worth cultivating for their Timber, ftand. 

which is preferable to that of our In tranfplanting thefe Trees, you 

Common Walnuts ; and thefe Trees ihould always obierve never to pruna 

are equally as hardy, and forae of either their Roots or Branches, both 

them of much quicker Growth tV-an which are very injurious to them \ 

the common Sort, efpccially the fif;h nOr fhould you be too bufy in lop* 

Vol. II. * Yy pin* 
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jrfng or pruning the Branches of thefe 
Trees ; for it often caufes them to 
decay : but when there is a Necef- 
fity of cutting any of their Branches 
off, it ihcuM be done early in Sep- 
tember^ that the Wound may heal 
over before the Cold increafes ; and 
the Branches fliould always be cut 
ofT quite clofc to the Trurk, other- 
wire the Stump which is left will de- 
cay, and rot the Body of the Tree. 

The bell Scafon for trail fplanting 
fhefe Trees is as foon as the Leaves 
begin to decay ; at which time, if 
they arc carefully taken up, and 
their Branches preferved intire, there 
will be little Danger of their fuc- 
cecding, altho* they are eight or ten 
Years old, as I have feveral times 
Experienced. 

This Tree deKghts in a firm rich 
loamy Soil, or fuch as is inclinable 
to Chalk or Marl j and will thrive 
very well in flony Ground, and on 
chalky Hills, as may be fecn hy 
thofe large Plantations near Leatber- 
heaJ, G^Jflone, and Car/bo I ton in- 
Surry, where are ereat Numbers of 
thefe Trees planted upon the Downs; 
which annually produce large Quan- 
tities of Fruit, to the great Advan- 
tage of their Owners ; one of whom, 
I have been told, farms the Fruit of 
his Trees, to thofe who fupply the 
Markets, for thirty Pounds ptr 
Annum. 

The Diftance thefe Trees fhould 
be placed, ought not<o be lefs than 
forty Feet, cfpecially if regard be 
had to "heir Fruit ; thou&li when 
they arc oniy difigncd for Timber, 
if they ftaml near,, k promotes their 
upright Growth. The black A7r- 
ginieu: Walnut is much more incline- 
able to grow upright than the com- 
mon Sort; ard the \74od being ge- 
nerally of a more beautiful Grain, 
fender', it prefrrab'e to that, and 
truer worth cjuivuur^/ I have 



fcen fome of this Wood which hath? 
been beautifully vein'd with Black 
and White ; which* when polim'd,* 
has appeared at a Diftance like vein'd 
Marble. This Wood is greatly 
efteem'd by the Cabinet-makers for 
Inlaying, as alfo for Bed (leads, Stoois r 
Tables, and Cabinets ; and is one 
of the molt durable Woods for thofe 
Purpofes yet known, it being rarely 
infected with Infetts of any Kind* 
(which may proceed from its ex- 
traordinary Bitternefs) : but it is not 
proper for Buildings of* Strength, it 
being of a mod brittle Nature, and 
exceeding fubjecr. to break very 
Ihort, tho* it commonly gives No- 
tice thereof, by its cracking fotnc 
time before it breaks. 

The general Opinion, that the 
beating of this Fruit improves the 
Trees, I do not believe, fince in the' 
doing of this, the younger Branches 
are generally broken and deltroyed : 
but as it would be exceeding troublc- 
fome to gather it by Hand, fo in 
beating it off, great Care mould be 
taken that it be not done with Vio- 
lence, for theReafon before affign- 
ed. In order to preferve the Fruit,, 
it mould remain upon the Trees till it- 
is thorough ripe ; when it mould be 
beaten down, and laid in Heaps for 
two or three Days rafter which they 
fhould be fpread abroad, when, in 
a little time, their Huflcs will eafilv 
part from the Shells : then you muft : 
dry them well in the Sun, and lay 
them up in a dry Place, where Mice 
or other Vermin cannot come to 
them : in which Place they will re- 
main good for four or five Months : 
but there arc fome Perfons who put 
their Walnuts ii:to an Oven, gently 
heated, where they let them remairi 
four or five Hours ro dry ; and then 
put them tip in oil Jars, or any other 
clofe Vfflcl, mixing them with dry 
Sand ; by which Method they \vi)l 
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keep good fix Months. The putting Care on the Banks of the Sea In Hoh 
of them in the Oven k, to dry the land, in order to prevent the Water 
Germ, and prevent their Sprouting : fromwafhing away the Earth; which, 
but if the Oven is too hot, it will being very loofe, would be in Dan- 
icaufe them to ihrink; therefore ger of removing every Tide, if it 
fcreat Care mud be had to that. were not for the Roots of thefe 
JUJUBE. f/7& Ziziphus. Ruflies; which feftea themfelves 

JULIANS, Or ROCKfcTS. Ft- very deep in the Ground, and mat 
de Hefptris. themfelves near the Surface, fo as to 

JULY FLOWER. T/^Caryd- bold the Earth clofeJy together, 
phyllus. Therefore, whenever the Roots of 

JUNCUSi Rum. thefe Rufhes are dellroycd, the In- 

The Chambers are; habitants immediately repair them td 

It bath a Flower compofed of many prevent farther Damage. In tht 
Leaves, which are placed orbicularly. Summer-time, when the Ruflies are 
and expand in form of a Rofe : frotn fully grown, the Inhabitants cut 
ibe Centre of whixh rifes the Pointal, them, and tie them up into Bundles, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit or which are dried, and afterward car- 
Hnfk, which is generally three corner- r led into the larger Towns and Ci- 
td, opening into three Parts, and fall ties, where they are wrought into 
bf roundijb Seeds. Baffcets, and feveral other ufeful 

The Sperm are ; Things, which are frequently 4enc 

t. Juncus acutus, capituHs for- into England. Thefe Sorts do not 
fhi. C. B. P. Prickly large Sea grow fo ftrdng in England, as they 
Rum. do on the M.:e/e, and fome ottar 

2. JuNCtts acutes maritimus An- Places in Holland, where I have fecit 
gUcus. Park. Bnglijb Sea prickly them upward of lour Feet high. 
JRufli. The third and fourth Sons grow 

3. Jvxcvsacutus, fanicnla fpar- on moift ftrong uncultivated Lands 
/a. C.B.P. Common hard Rufh in moll Parts of Eng land, and con- 

4. J uncus la*vi$ t pnnicula fpar- fume the Her bay e vherr? rhev are 
fa, m-jjor. C. 3. P. Common foft fuffered to remain. T!,e b.ft Me- 
Rufh. thod of dertroyinf tRefe Rofhes is 

£. Juxcus laws, paniculet non to fork them up clean ry the Roves 
ftarfa. C.B.P. Soft Rulh, \vith a in Jtrly; and after h.ivng let tiiem 
.more compaft Panicle, lie a Fortnight or three V,\tks to" 

6. Juncus acumine rrjtcxo, ma- dry, to la/ them in Heaps, and 
-for. C. B.P. The greater bending burn them gerirlv ; and the Allies' 
Ruth. which thefe afford, will £o 0 .\ 

Thefe Sorts of Rulbesarenotcul- Manure for the Land ; but in order 
tivated, but grow wild in feveral to prevent their growing ng*in, and 
Pans of England ; and fome Sorts to make the Pnilure good, The Land 
of them are very troublcfdme Weeds, mould be drained and weH plowed, 
in low moift ftrong Lands. The firft and fown with Rye graG, and White 
and fecond Sorts grow on the Sea- Dutch Clover, which will make a 
fhores, where they are frequently good Sward in one Yca% if it be re- 
Watered by the Salt-water. Thefe gularly managed ; for the right or- 
Sort* arc planted with great dcring of which you are defied to 

Y y 2 t*r* 
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ftrrn to the Article Pajlure, where 
there are proper InHru&ions exhi- 
bited. 

JUNIPERUS, The Juniper-trec. 
The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are long, narrow,- and 
prickly : the Male Fltnuers- are in feme 
Species produced at remote Diftances 
from the Fruit on the fame Tree ; but 
in other Spirits they are produced om 
different "Trees from the Fruit: the 
Fruit is a foft pulpy Btrry, containing 
three Seeds in each. 
The Species are ; 

1. Juniperus vulgaris frnticofa. 
C. B. The Common Inglifh Jun>- 

pcr * , , 

2 . Juniperus vulgaris arbor, C. 

JB. The Tree, or $*wed;fb Juni- 
per. 

- 3. JuNrPlfcUS Virginiana. H. I* 
Folio ubique Juniperino, Bocrh. Ind. 
The Cedar of Virginia. 

4. Junipbrus Virginiana, filiis 
infer ion bus juniperinis, fmperioribus 
fabinam, *vel cypreffum referentibm. 
Bocrh. Ind. Red Virginian Cedar. 

5. Juniperus Bermndiana. H. 
I. The Cedar of Bermudas. 

6. Juniperus minor montasta, fi- 
Ho latiore, fruJluque longiore. C.B. 
P. Letter mountain Juniper, with 
a broader Leaf, and a longer Fruit. 

7. Juniperus major, bacca coe- 
rulea. C. B. P. Greater Juniper, 
with a blue Berry. 

8. Juniperus major , baccet rufe- 
fcente. C. B. P. Greater Juniper, 
with a redilh Berry, commonly 
called the Phoenician Cedar. 

9. Juniperus Cretica, ligno odo - 
tatiffmo, xtJy«~ Grace rum r scen- 
ts o> urn. Team. Ccr. Juniper of Crete, 
with a fweet-fcented Wood, which 
is the Cedar of the modern Greeks. 

10. Juniperus Utifolia arborea, 
eernfi fruilu. Tourn. Cor. Broad- 
leav'd Eajinn Tree-juniper, wi.ha 
cherry.fiiaj/J Fruit. 



it. Juniperus Orient alts, *vvU 
gari ft mi lis, magno fruclu nigrp. 
Tourn. Cor. Bafiern Juniper like 
the common Sort, with a large black 
Fruit. 

12. Juniperus filiis tsndique im- 
hricatis ovatis obtufts. Flor. Leyd. 
Juniper with oval obtufe Leaves ly- 
ing over each other, commonly call- 
ed the Berry-bearing Cedar. 

13. Juniperus major, filiis im- 
bricatis obtufis, fruit u fiwejceni't. 
Greater J unipcr , with obtufe Leaves- 
lying over each other, and a yel- 
low i& Fruit, commonly called Ce- 
dar of Lycia. 

14. JuNrPERUs filiis quadri- 
fariam imbricutis acutis. Flor. Ltyd. 
jumper with pointed Leaves lying, 
four ways over each other, common- 
ly called the great Spanijb Juni- 
per. 

The firll of thefe Plants is very 
common upon dry Heaths in divers 
Parts of England ; but has been irf. 
troduced into Gardens, and was for- 
merly in great Requeil for ever-green 
Hedges : but as it is very fubjed {6 
decay in Patches, and thereby render 
fnch Hedges very unfightly, as alio 
being very troublefome to (hear; 
they have been of late aim oft in tire- 
ly rejected. But however improper 
thefe Trees may be for Hedges, or to 
clip into Pyramids or Balls ; yet they 
mould have a Place in fmall Wilde: - 
nefs quarters, amongll ever -green 
Plants of low Suture > where, by 
their Diverfity, tliey will add to the 
Beauty of thofe Plantations. 

The fecond Sort will grow to a 
larger Magnitude, fometimes rifirjg 
to the Height of eighteen or twenty- 
Feet : this may alio be intermixed 
with other ever green Trees of the 
fame Growth; where, by iis differ- 
ent- fliap'd Leavej, and Colour, it 
will incrcafc the Eeauty of fuch Pla>- 

Tbc£* 
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Thefe Plants are both propagated 
by fowing their Seeds, the belt Sea- 
ion for which is in September, as foon 
as they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
until Spring before they are fown, 
they will not come up until the fe- 
trond Year. The Ground in which 
thefe Seeds are Town (hould be frelh 
and light, but it (hould not be dung- 
ed : it (hould be well dug, and le- 
veird very even ; then low your 
£eeds thereon pretty thick, and (ift 
fome Earth over them about half an 
Inch thick : this Bed will -require no 
farther Care, than -only to keep it 
clear from Weeds 4 and toward the 
Middle or Latter-end of April y yba 
will find fome of your Plants appear 
above ground ; though the greateft 
Part of them perhaps may lie till the 
Spring following .before they come 
up ; at which time you (hould care- 
fully clear the Beds from Weeds ; 
and in very diy Weather refrelh 
them with fome Water, which will 
greatly promote their Growth : but 
if the Bed, in which thefe Seeds are 
fbwn, is much expofed to the Sun* 
it (hould be fhaded with Mats in the 
Day ; for when the Plants come firli 
np, they will not bear too much 
Heat. In this Bed they (hould re- 
main till the following Autumn, 
when you mud prepare fome Beds to 
tranfplant them into, which (hould 
alfo be of -light frefh undung'd SoiU 
and having well dug and clean fed 
the Ground from all noxious Weeds 
and Roots, you (hould make them 
level: then, in the Beginning of 
Q Sober, which is the proper Seafon 
for removing thefe Plants, you 
frould raife up the young ones with 
a Trowel, preferving as much Earth 
as poiUble to their Roots, and plant 
.them into the Beds about a Foot 
afunder each way, giving them fome 
Water to ictile tt»e Earth to their 



Roots : and if it (hould prove very 
dry Weather, you may lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground round their Roots, which 
will be of great Service to the Plants. 

In thefe Beds they may remain two 
Years, obfenving to keep them clear 
from Weeds ; and in the Spring you 
ihould Air the Ground gently be- 
tween then, that their Roots may 
with greater Eafe ftrike into it; af- 
ter which time they (howid be trans- 
planted, either into a Nurfery, at 
the Diftance of three Feet Hew from 
Row., and eighteen Inches afunder 
in the Rows, or into the Places 
where they ace to remain for good. 
The belt Seafon to transplant them 
(as I before obfeived) is in the Be- 
ginning of OSober ; and you (hould 
take them up carefully, to preferve 
a Ball of Eartf» to their Roots ; and 
when planted, .their Roots Ihould be 
mulched : all which carefully at- 
tended to, observing alfo to refreflt 
them with Water in verydryWeathcr^ 
until they have taken new Root, 
will preferve them from the Danger 
of not growing ; and they being ex- 
treme hardy, in refpect. to Cold, will 
defy the fever eft of our Winters to 
injure them, provided they are not 
planted in a moid or rich Soil. 

In order to have thefeTrees afpire 
-m Height, their Under - brancbe? 
mould be taken off, especially where 
they ace inclined to grow out (trong : 
but they mud not be kept too clofely 
pruned, which would retard their 
Growth; for all thefe evergreen 
Trees do more or lefs abound with 
a refinous Juice* which in hot Wea- 
ther is very apt to flow out from 
fuch Places as are wounded : fo that 
it will not be advifeable to take off 
too mfrny Branches at once, wh ch 
would make fo many Wounds from 
which their S.ip in hot Weather 
Yy 3 would 
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VOtfld flow in fuch Plenty, as to 
render the Trees weak and unheal- 
thy. 

The two Sorts of Virginia Ce- 
dars grow to a much greater Height 
than the former, and in their native 
Country afford excellent Timbe/ for 
many Ufes ; but with us there are 
very few which are above twenty or 
twenty- five Feet high ; tho* there is 
no doubt of their growing larger ; 
for they thrive very raft after the 
three firft Years, and refift the 
ftiarpeft Frofts of our Climate ex- 
ceeding well, and* arc very apt to 
grow ilrait and Tegular, provided 
they are not fuffered to fhoot oat 
too much at Bottom. 

Tbefe Plants are alfo propagated 
by Seeds, which mull be procured 
from Virginia or Carolina \tox they 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in Eng- 
feudj, and fown as was directed for 
the other Junipers : but as this Seed 
can't be procured in England tiii 
Spring ; fo, when fown at that Sea « 
fpn, it rem arcs in the Ground until 
the fucceeding Spring before the 
Plants appear : therefore you rouft 
obferve to keep the Beds clear from 
Weeds, and not fufFcr the Seeds to bo 
difturbed ; which is often the Fault 
of fome impatient People, who 
think, beeaufe the Plants do not rife 
the firft Year, that they will never 
come up, and fo dig up the Ground 
again, whereby their Seeds are 
buried ; but if they are let remain, 
they feldom fail to grow ; tho' fome- 
times it is two Years after lowing, 
before they come op. When the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 
carefully weeded ; and in dry Wea- 
ther fhouid be refreftied with Water, 
which will greatly forward their 
Growth j and the Autumn following 
tiiey mould betranfplanted into Beds 
(as was directed for the common 
Juniper], obierving to prefer ve a 




Ball of Earth to their Roots ; and 
after they are planted, iftbeSeafon, 
is dry, they mult be carefully wa- 
tered, and the Surface of the Ground 
covered with Mulch, to prevent the 
Sun and Wind from entering the 
Earth, to dry their Fibres : but they 
fhouid not be too much watered, 
which often proves injurious to 
thefe Trees, by rotting their tender 
Fibres foon after they are emitted^ 
whereby the Plants hare been often 

In thefe Beds they may rental*, 

two Years, observing; to keep them 
clear from Weeds : and in Winter 
you fliouid lay a little frefh Mule* 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
round their Roots, which will pre* 
vent the Froft from penetrating to^ 
them, and efFe&ually preserve them; 
for while the Plants are fo young* 
they are liahie to be impaired bjr 
hard Frofts, when too much expo-* 
fed thereto ; but when they have at* 
tained a greater Strength, they will 
refill the fevereft of our Cold. 
• After two Years, they (hould 
either be removed into a Nurfeiy (as 
was direded for the common Juni- 
per), op transplanted where they are* 
defigned to remain ; obferving al- 
ways to rake them up carefully* 
Otherwife they are fubjeft to fail up- 
on tranfplanting ; a* alfo to mulchj 
the Ground, and water them, as waa 
before directed, until they have taker^ 
Root ; after which they will require 
no farther Care, than only to keep^ 
the Ground clear about their Roots, 
and to prune up their Side- branches 
to make them afpire in Height. 

The Soil in which you plant thefe 
Trees, ihouid be frefh and light, but 
rouft not l»e dunged, efpecially at. 
' the time when they are planted ; fox 
Dung is very hurtful to them, efpe- 
cially if it be not quite rotted tot 
Mould : therefore the Mulch wUkli, 

« 1.4. • " 
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ii laid upon the Surface of the 
-Ground, ihould not be Dung ; but 
rather fome frefh Turf cut from a 
Common, and the Grafs turned 
■downward : which is certainly the 
bed Sort of mulching for mod Plants, 
it affording no ill Scent, nor is it fub- * 
je& to breed Vermin, or be un- 
lightly ; and will effectually anfwer 
all the Purpofes of Mulch, without 
any Danger of hurting the Plants. 

Thefe Trees, being thus managed, 
will in a few Years rife to a conG- 
derable Stature ; and, by the Varie- 
ty of their ever-green Leaves, and 
.manner of Growth, will greatly add 
to the Beauty of fuch Plantations, if 
rightly difpol'ed ; which indeed is 
what we feldom obferve in any of 
4hz£*gJ/Jb Gardens or Wilderneffes; 
/or there are i few People who confi- 
dex the different Growths of the fe- 
veral Trees with which they com pofe 
4uch Plantations, fo as to place the 
talleft-growning Trees the backward- 
.cft from Sight, and the next Degree to 
fucceed them, and fo gradually di- 
minifhing till we come to the com- 
jpon Juniper, and others of the fame 
Growth ; whereby all the Trees will 
be feen, and the gradual Declivity 
of their Tops will appear like a ver- 
dant Slope, and be much more agree- 
able to the Sight, as alio more ad- 
vantageous to the Growth of the 
Trees, than to place Shrubs of 
.humble Growth near fuch Plants as 
will grow to the firft Magnitude, 
whereby the Shrub is hid from Sight, 
and will be overfhadowed and de- 
itroyed : nor can the Diltance which 
-each Tree requires, be fo juftly pro- 
portioned any other way ; for, in this 
jDiitribution, the largeft Trees, being 
fe pa rated by themfelves, may be 
planted at a due Diltance ; and then 
«thofe of a middling Growth fucceed - 
V3g, may be accordingly, allowed 
^idic&pt room; and tne (mailer, 



which arc next the Sight, being 
placed much clofer, will hide the 
naked Stems of the larger Trees, and 
have an agreeable Effeft upon the 
Sight. 

The Timber of thefe Trees is af 
excellent Ufe in America for build- 
ing of Veflels, wainfeoting Houfe^ 
and for making many Sorts of U ten - 
iih, it abounding with a bitter Re- 
fin, which prevents its being deflrov^ 
ed by Vermin ; but it is very brit- 
tle, and fo not proper for ftubbora 
Ufes : but however, by increafing 
the Number of our Timber-trees, we 
mall find -many Advantages, befides 
the PJeafure their Variety affords ; 
for we may hereby have Trees of 
very different Kinds, which are 
adapted to grow in various Soils and 
Situations ; whereby we mail never 
want proper Trees for all the dif- 
ferent Sorts of Soils in England, if 
proper Care betaken in their Choice* 
which would be a great Improve- 
ment to many Parts of this King- 
dom, which now lie implanted, be- 
caufe the Owner, perhaps, finds that 
neither Oaks nor Elms will thrive 
there; and fo consequently con- 
cludes, that no other Sort will : which 
is a great Miilake ; for if we con ft - 
der how different the Structure of 
Trees is (being defigned by the wife 
Author and Contriver of all Things, 
to grow on different Soils and Situa- 
tions), and only obferve what Sorts 
are adapted for growing upon dry 
barren Mountains, and what arc de- 
figned for the lower and richer Val- 
leys, we need never be at a Lofs for < 
proper Trees for all Sorts of 
Ground. 

T he Birnwdas Cedar, coming 
from a more temperate Climate, i« 
fome what tenderer than the former, 
and more impatient of our Cold (cf- 
pecially while the Piants r.re yoang^; 
but afterwards it cuduro it very well, 
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as may be feen by diversTreea which 
are now growing in England ; fome 
of whicn arc upward of twenty 
Feet high, and have refilled fevcral 
fevere Winters without Injury : but 
thefe Cedars are not of fo quick of 
Growth here, a* in a more tempe- 
rate Climate: for in their native 
Country they will grow to be large 
enodgh for Ship-timber in twenty 
Years from Seed (as I have been 
credibly informed by feveral Perfons 
who have lived thee many Years) : 
however, when they have been fome 
time naturalised to our Country, 
there is no doubt but they will thrive 
much better than at prefent, efpe- 
ciaily when the Trees here pro- 
duce Berries ; for the young Plants 
raifed therefrom will be much har- 
dier than thofe procured from fo- 
reign Seeds, as is evident in many 
Other Kinds. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds in the fame manner as the 
former, with only this Difference, 
that thefe mould be fown in Pots 
or Tubs of Earth, that they may 
be removed into Shelter in the 
Winter- time, otherwife the young 
Plants are often hurt by hard Frofts : 
but they will require no more Care 
than only to be placed under a com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame, that the Glaf- 
fes may be conftantly kept off in 
mild Weather, when they can't have 
too much free Air, and only cover? 
ed in }iard FrolU. Thefe Seed* 
conftantly remain in the Ground un- 
til the fecond Year, before they come 
up ; therefore the Earth in the Pots 
fhouid not be dhlurbM ; and in the 
Summer-time they mould be placed 
in the Shade, to prevent the Earth 
fiom drying too faft ; and in very 
dry Weather they mould be often 
watered ; but do not give too much 
Water to them at once, which would 
191 the Seed*. 
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The Spring following, when the* 
young Plants come up, they muffc 
be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather refrefiYd with 
Water ; but mould ft and, during^ 
the Summer- feafon, in a Place de- 
fended from ftrong Winds ; and in) 
Winter mull be placed into Shelter, 
where they may be cover'd in hard 
frofty Weather ; but mail have open 
Air when the Weather is mild. In 
April following you mould trani- 
plant them each into a fingle Half- 
peny Pot filled with frelh light Earth, 
being careful to raife them up with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots j and 
when they are planted, you mould 
water them, to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots ; then place the Pots in 
a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from Sun and Wind : 
but if you will beftow a moderate 
Hot-bed to plunge the Pots upon, 
it will greatly promote their taking 
new Root : however, you muft care- 
fully defend them from the great 
Heat of the Sun, which is injurious 
to them when fre(h removed ; bat 
when they have taken Root, yon 
may expofe them by degrees to the 
open Air : if you fuffer the Pots to 
remain plunged all the Summer, it 
will preferve the Earth therein from 
drying fo faft as it would do, if 
they were fet upon the Ground. 

in OSiobtr you mould again re- 
move thefe Plants into Shelter, or 
elfe plunge their Pots into the 
Ground under a warm Hedge, 
where they may be protected from 
the cold North and Eaft Winds ; and 
in the Spring following you muft 
ihift the Plants into Pots a Size big- 
ger, taking away fome of the Earth 
from the Outhde of the Ball, and 
adding fome freih, which will pro- 
mote their G/owth ; and fo continue 
to manage them as was before di- 
rected, until you plant them out in 
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Ac Places where they are defigncd 
to remain ; which (hoatd not be done 
till they are three or four Years old, 
by which time they will be ftrong 
enough to bear the Cold. 

TheReafon for my directing thefe 
Plants to be preferred in Pots until 
they are planted out for good is, be- 
<aufe they are difficult to tranfplant ; 
and being tender, will require fome 
Shelter while young ; and whoever 
obferves the Method here laid down, 
will find the Plants fo managed td 
gain two Years Growth in fix, from 
rhofe raifed in the open Air, and be 
in lefs Danger of being deftroyed : 
and as the Trouble and Expence in 
railing them this way is not great, fo 
it is worth pra&ifmg ; flnce in a few 
Years the Trees will recompenfc the 
Trouble. 

Thefe Plants mould have a frefh 
light undung'd Soil, as the former, 
and may be placed in Plantations 
with them, obferving to let thefe 
be placed in a Line below thofe ; 
for they will not grow fo fall with 
us as thofe do, nor do I believe they 
will make fuch large Timber ; tho' 
this is much preferable to the Tim- 
ber of the other Sorts. 

The Timber of this Tree is of a 
redifh Colour, and very fweet ; 
and is commonly known in England 
by the Name of Cedar- wood ; tho* 
there are divers Sorts of Wood call- 
ed by that Name, which come from 
very different Trees efpecially in 
the Weft- Indies, where there are fe- 
deral Trees of vallly different Ap- 
ances and Genera, which hav$ 
Appellation : it is this Wood 
which is ufed for Pencils, as alfo tp 
wainfcot Room?, and make Stair- 
cafes; it enduring longer found than 
maoft other Sorts of Timber; which, 
perhaps, may be owing to fome ex- 
treme bitter Tafte in the Refin, with 
fyhich the Tree abounds j for \i is 
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very remarkable, that the Worms do 
not eat the Bottoms of the VefTels 
built with this Wood, as they do 
thofe built with Oak ; fo that the 
VefTels built with Cedar are much 
preferable to thofe built with any 
other Sort of Timber, for the Ufe 
of the Weft -India Seas ; but they are 
not fit for Ships of War, the Wood 
being fo brittle as to fplit to Pieces 
with a Cannon-ball. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts grow 
in Plenty apon the Alps, and the 
Pynnean Mountains. The eighth, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Sorts ctow in Spain, Portugal, and 
other warm Countries : and the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, grow in the 
Archipelago, tho* it is very probable 
thefe may alfo grow upon the Moun- 
tains in Spain, and in fome other 
Places ; for I have received Branches 
of fome of thefe Sorts which were 
fcnt from Spain ; but as they had 
no Fruit upon them, fo I could not 
determine their Kinds. 

All thefe Plants are hardy enough 
to live in the open Air in England* 
after they have acquired fome 
Strength. Thefe fhould be fown 
and managed as hath been directed 
for the Bermudas Cedar ; with which 
all thefe Sorts will thrive, and make 
confiderable Progrcfs. The Berries 
of all thefe Sorts lie in the Ground 
a Year, and fomctimes two Years, 
before the Plants will appear ; fo 
that the Earth fhould not be difturb- 
ed, if the Plants fhould not come up 
fo foon as ex peeled. 

There have been manv Plants of 
the eighth Sort raifed in England 
from Berries, which were brought 
from Bi/cay in Spain, fome Years 
iince : and of late a great many 
Plants of the twelfth and thirteenth 
Sorts have been raifed from Berries, 
which were fent from Portugal. 

As fevcra] of thefe Sorts grow to 
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tfhe Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, fo the procuring as many of 
»the Sorts, as can be gotten from the 
Countries of thefr Growth, will be 
.adding to the Variety of our ever- 
green Plantations, which can't be 
too much propagated in England; 
where in general our Winters are 
temperate enough for them to thrive 
to Advantage: and as the Sorts, 
nvhich are a little more tender than 
she others, obtain Strength, they 
■will be in lefs Danger of fuffering 
by fevere Winters, as we find by 
ihany other Plants, which were fo 
lender as not to live in the open Air 
-at firft, but now defy the fevcreft 
Cold of our Climate. 

JUSTICIA. This Plant was fo 
fiamed by the late Dr. Houjloun, in 
Honour to James Juflicei Efq; a 
-great Lover and Encourage? of <Gar- 
•dening and Botany. 

The Cbara&ers are ; 
. It hath an anomalous Flower con- 
/t 'fling of one Leaf which is divided 
into two Lips almofl to the Bottom, the 
snider one being, for the nsoft part, 
entire ; but the upper Lip is divided 
into tivo : thef lowers are fucceeded by 
*n<vcrfedfpear-fhapufFruitfiubichha<ve 
■cne Cell, containing many flat Seeds, 

Dr. Linnaeus lias joined to this Ge- 
nus the Adhatoda of Tomrnefort, and 
the Ecbolrum of Rivintu : but if the 
Fruit is a mitted as a characterise 
Note, they cannot be joined toge- 
ther ; the Adhatoda having a bicap- 
■fular Pod, whereas the Pod of the 
Jujiieia is unicapfular. 
The Species are; 

1. Jo st i ci a annua, hexangulari 
caulr, foliis circa* conjugatis, fiore 
miirtiai: Houfi. Annual JolHcia, 
with an hexangular Stalk, Inchan- 
icr's Nightfhadc-leaves growing op- 
yotite, and a carmine Flower. 

2. Justicia frutefcens, faribtts 
fficutis major ibus % unQytrfu difpoji- 
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fit. Hotefl. Shrubby Jullkia, wttfc 
larger Flowers growing in Spikes^ 
appearing on one Side of the Stalk. 

Thefe two Plants were difcovered 
by the late Dr. Houjloun, at La Vera 
Crux, from whence he fent the Seeds 
and Specimens to England. The 
firlt Sort grows about two or three 
Feet high, and periihes foon after 
the Seeds arc ripe s but the fecond 
Sort grows to the Height of fix or 
(even Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, which become woody : an 
the End of the Branches the Flowers 
are produced in Spikes, which are 
of a carmine Colour. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which mould be fowat 
early in the Spring in fmall Pots 
filled with frelh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tansers Bark. When the Plants 
begin to appear, the Glafies of the 
Hot-bed mould be railed jevery Day, 
when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit frefh Air to them. The Plants 
mull alfo be frequently watered in 
warm Weather. 

When xhe Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ihould be carer 
fully taken up, and each tranf plant- 
ed into a feparate fmall Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and then, 
planged into the Hot- bed .again, ber 
ing careful to water and ihade thena 
until they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they mould have 
Air admitted to them every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaibn. 

- 

As the Plants advance is their 
Growth, they mould be Ihifted into 
larger Pots ; for if their Roots are 
too much confined, the Plants will 
not make any confiderable Progrefs ; 
but they mould not be over-potted; 
for that will be of worfe Confe- 
quence than under-potting them; 
becaufe when they ajrejplanied i« 

*erjr 
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jrery large Pots, they will flarve and 
/decay, without producing any Flow- 
ers. They are too tender to endure 
the open Air in this Country ; there- 
fore they mould always remain in the 
Hot- bed, being careful to let them 
Jiave a due Proportion of Air in hot 
Weather : and the annual Sort mould 
be brought forward as fall as pofiible 
in the Spring, that the Plants may 
flower early ; otherwife they will 
doc produce good Seeds in Eng- 
land. 

The fecond Sort mould remain in 
the Hot- bed during the Summer- 
feafon (provided there be room un- 
der the Glaffe?, without being 
fcorched) ; but at Michaelmas they 
(hould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed ; 
where they mull remain during the 
Winter - fcafon, obferving to keep 
them warm, as alfo to water them 
gently two or three times a Week, 
according as they mall require. The 
following Summer thefe Plants wilt 
Bower, and abide feveral Years ; but 
they rarely produce good Seeds in 
Europe. 
IX1A. 

The Characters are ; 
Tbe Flower is inch fid in a per- 
manent Sheath, which divides into 
two Unequal Portions : the Flower is 
eompo/ed of fix oblong Petals, which 
are equal : in tbe Centre of the Flow- 
er is fituated an aval three-cornered 
Pointal, attended by three .Stamina, 
frowned with Jbort fiat Summits : the 
Pointal afterward changes to an 
trual three- cornered Capfule, opening 
in three Cells, which are filled with 
roundijb Seeds. 

The Species are ; 
I . Ix I a foliis gladiolatis alt emu t 
terminatricibus. Ixia with 
[Word-fhap\J Leaves growing al- 
ternate, and Flowers on the Tops of 
the Stalk?. 
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2. TxiA foliis lineari-enfiformilvs % 
fioribus alternis, caule bulbifero. Ixi* 
w»th narrow fword-fhaped Leaves, 
Flowers growing alternate, and 
Stalks producing Bulbs. 

3. Ixi a foliis linear ibus, fiorthus 
confertis terminatricibus. Ixia with 
narrow gratify Leaves, and Flowers, 
growing in a Ckller on the Top of 
the Stalks. 

Thefe Plants are all Natives of 
the Country near the Cape of Good 
hope. The firll Sort hath been fome 
Years an Inhabitant of the Englijb 
Gardens, but was not reduced to 
any Genus : by fome Pcrfons it has 
been intitled Sifyrhchium, to which 
Genus it is near a kin ; but, on a 
ftritt Examination of the Chara*> 
cler?, it appears to belong to this 
Genus, which muft be placed be- 
tween the Crocus and Gladiolus. 

The other two Sorts I railed from 
Seeds, which were fent me by my 
learned Friend, Dr. Job Baficr, F. 
R. S. ofZirkz.ee in H< lland, who pro- 
cured them from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with many other curious 
Plants. 

The flrft Sort is hardy enough to 
refill the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, if it is planted 
in a warm Situation, and a dry Soil ; 
but the Plants which grow abroad 
do not ripen Seeds in England, 
Therefore where Perfonsarc defirous 
to obtain Seeds, the Plants mould 
be plunged into an Hot- bed, where 
they will produce plenty of Flowers 
and Seeds every Year. Thofe Plants 
which are fo managed, will flower 
in June, and their Seeds will ripen 
the Beginning of September ; but 
thofe which grow in the open Air, 
do feldom flower before the latter 
End of July ; however, thefe Flowers 
will continue longer in Beauty, than 
thofe which arc placed ia the Hot- 
bed, 

The 
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The Rcots of this Sort fpread 
under the Surface of the Ground in 
the fame manner as the flag- leaved 
iW/, to which they bear a great 
Refemblance.as do alio their Leaves; 
but the Flowers are fpread open in 
the middle of tl.e Day, which are 
■compofed of lix Leaves twifted at 
the Bottom ; thefe are of an orange 
Colour, and fpotted with red, and 
feldom continue longer than three 
or four Days in Beauty; but new 
Flowers are produced as the others 
decay, fo that there is a Succtffion 
of them near a Month. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which if fown in a warm Border of 
Jight Earth in the Autumn, the 
Plants will ccune up the following 
Spring, and may afterward be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as the Flag- 
his ; to which Article the Reader 
may turn for Directions. 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
iefs hardy, fo thefe mult be meltered 
from the froft in Winter; but they 
(hould have as much free Air in mild 
SVeather as poffible : therefore if the 
Pots in which the Roots are planted, 
be placed under a Glafs-frame in 
Winter, where they may enjoy the 
open A:r at all times when the 
Weather is mild, they will flower 
much ftronger, than if they are treat- 
ed more tenderly, and the Flowers 
will continue much longer in Beau- 
ty- 

The Flowers of the fecond Sort 
are white, having a dark Streak on 
the Back of each Leaf: thefe are 
produced alternately upon the Stalks ; 
and below thefe, at the Joints of the 
Sralk<, there are fmall Bulbs pro- 
duced, which, if planted, will be- 
come Root , whereby this Sort may 
be increafed plentifully, as alfo by 
Off feu from the Root; fo that 
uhen the Plant is obtained, a fingle 
Kop.t wdl foon furnifh a Supply, to 
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flock the Garden : and as the PTawt 
is not very tender, fo it may fucxeed, 
if planted in a warm South Border 
of Jight Earth ; at leaft, with a little 
Protection in fevere Froft, there can 
"be no hazard of its being loft. 

The third Sort is more valuable 
than the fecond, the Flowers beinjr 
much more beautiful: this hatha 
very fmali oval bulbous Root, co- 
vered with a grey Skm ; the Leaves 
are long and narrow ; the Flower- 
item is produced immediately from 
the Roet, which rifes about one 
Foot high f being very flendcr : on 
the Top are produced five or fix 
Flowers growing in aClufter j thefe 
are compofed of fix oval Petals of 
a beautiful yellow Colour, each 
having a dart - purple Spot at the 
Bottom ; fo that when the Flowers 
are fpread open, they make a fine 
Appearance. Both thefe Sorts flow* 
erin df> r M t 2nd the fecond generally 
produces ripe Seeds, but the third 
hath not as yet produced any Seeds 
in England ; nor dpth it fend forth 
many Off-fets from the Root, fo 
that it is at prefent pretty rare in 

England. 

This Sort mould be planted in 
fmall Pots filled with trefli light 
Earth, and in Winter mud be placed 
in a Green-houfe, where, in mild 
Weather, it may enjoy the free Air, 
but protecled from Froft. During 
the time that the Plants are in a 
growing State (which is from A»- 
vembet ' to May ) they muft be fre- 
quently ref refted with Water ; in 
the cold Months twice a Week will 
be fufficieot ; but in April they 
mould be gently watered almolt 
every Day, if the Scafon prove 
warm : toward the End of May, the 
Leaves and Stalks of the fecond and 
third Sorts decay ; when the Pots 
may be placed in a ftiady Situation, 
where Ctocy will require tut little* 

Wat** 
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Water during the time they are in- 
active : and in the Roots may 
be (ranfplanted, before they put out 
new Fibres, which they generally 
begin to do in Augufi, cfpecially if 
the Weather prove wet. 

* 
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A LI, Glaflwort. 

The Characters are; 



i he Flower is ape t ulcus : the Em- 
pa/ement confifts of five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Rofe, in the Cen- 
tre of which is placed the Poir.tal, 
which is attended by fi*ve Jhort Sta- 
mina : - the P&intal afterward Be- 
comes an almoft globular Fruit, 
hairing one Cell, in which is lodged 
a Jingle Seed, which is twifted fpi- 
rally. 

The Species are ; 

1. KaU majus, cochleato femine. 
C. S. P. Snail-feed Glaflwort. 

2. Kali fpiuofum, foists longiori- 
bus & anguftioribus. Tourn. Prickly 
Glaflwort, with longer and narrower 
Leaves. 

3. Kali fpiuofum, filiis croJJSori- 
bus & brevioribus, Tourn. Prickly 
Glaflwort, with thicker and fhortcr 
Leaves. 

4. Kali Siculurn lignofum, fori- 
bus membranaciis . Boc. Rar. Plant. 
Sicilian ligneous Glaflwort, with 
membranaceous Flowers. 

5. Kali fruticofum Hi/panic urn, 
tamarifci folio, Tourn. Shrubby 
Spanijh Glaflwort, with aTamarifk- 
leaf. 

6. Kali fruticofum Uifpanicum, 
geniflre Jrond:. Toutn. Shrubby 
Spanijh Glaflwort, with Broom- 
tops. 

y.KkU fruticofum Hi/pant cum, <a- 
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pillaeeo folio villofo. Tourn. Shrubfty 
jj&GIaflwort, with an hairy and 
downy Leaf. 

8. Kali foliis long tori bus & an- 
guflioribus Jubhirfutis. Tourn. GlaUT- 
wort with longer and narrower Ionic- 
what hairy Leaves. 

9. Kali Orient ale fruticofum fpt- 
nofum t Campboratar folio. Tcurn Cor. 
Eaftern tomboy prickly Glaflwort, 
with a ftinking Ground-pine-leaf. 

10. Kali Orient ale fruticofum, 
fore maximo albido. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern (hrubby Glaflwort, with a 
very large whitifti Flower. 

11. Kali Orientals fruticofum. 
foliis fedi msnoris, fore purpurea. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern fhrubby GlafT- 
wort, with Leaves like the lefler 
Noufleek, and a purple Flower. 

I 2. Kali" Orient ale fruticofum aU 
tiffimum, forum ftaminikus purpureas. 
Toum. Cor. The tailed flirubby 
Eaftern Glaflwort, with Flowers 
having purple Stamina. 

13. Kali Orient ale fruticofum 
lanuginofum. Tourn. Cor. Woolly 
Eaftern (hrubby Glaflwort. 

14. Kali Orientate frutico/um, 
linari* folio. Tourn. Car. Eaftern 
fhrubby Glaflwort, with a Toad- 
flax-leaf. 

15. Kali Orientate fruticofum, 
f ore magno purpurea. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Eaftern Glaflwort, with 2 
large purple Flower. 

16 Kali Orient ale fruticofum ,jtz - 
ribus alois. Toum. Cor. bhrubby Ea- 
ft.m Glaflwort, with white Flowers. 

17. Kalt Orient ule J'pinofum Jub- 
birjutum t tenuifjimo filio. Tourn. Cor. 
Prickly Eaftern hairy Glaflwort, 
with a very narrow Leaf. 

18. Kali Orientale, capillaceo fo. 
lio t fore purpurafcente. Toum. Cor. 
Eaftern Glaflwort, with a capillace- 
ous Leaf, and a purplifh Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned 
grows wild in the Mediterranean in 

fcveral 
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feveral Places, where it is gathered 
for the making Sode, which is a Sort 
of Pot aih ufed in the making of 
Soap. It is alio cultivated in the 
South of Frame, in Salt - marines, 
for the fame Purpofe. This Plant 
feldom grows large, unlcfs it is cul- 
tivated, which greatly improves its 
Size ; fo that it often grows from 
two to three Feet high, and divides 
into many Branches ; whereas in the 
natural Places of its Growth it is 
feldom above a Foot high. The 
Spaniards alfo cultivate feveral of the 
Species here mentioned, in order to 
make Sode thereof; thebeft of which 
is brought from Alicant and Cartba- 
gena, where the Inhabitants cultivate 
the eighth Sort of Kali for this Pur- 
pofe ; which, as I have been in- 
formed, is that which makes the bed 
Sort of Pot-afh, called Barillta. 
The Salt of thefe Ames is clear and 
tvhite ; fo is ufed in making of the 
fincll Glafs, and the hardeft Soap. 

They alfo in the fame Country 
cultivate another Plant of a different 
Genus, fot the fame Purpofe, which 
is a Species of Ficoides, and has 
been already ment oncd under that 
-Article. r J he Seeds of the latter I 
have feveral times received from 
thence, by the Title of Barillia, as 
I have alio from Egypt 9 with \Yitslra- 
bic Title of Kali : but this is by 
fomc very curious Perfons affirmed 
to make a Pot-am of lefs Value, than 
that of the former ; fo that there is 
room to doubt which of the two it 
is, that the Spaniards prefer. 

The Inhabitants of thofe warmer 
Countries, who cultivate thefe Plants, 
fow their Seeds early in the Spring, 
on low marfhy Ground, near the 
Sea, or on Salt - ponds, where the 
Plants foon come up, and in about 
three Months will be fit to cut for 
Ufe ; when they mow it down, and 
dry it after the manner of Hay. 
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When it is well dried, they dig 
Holes or Pits, in the Nature of 
Lime-kilns ; then they fet Fire to a 
Bundleof the Hcrb,whlch they throw 
into the Pit ; and after that the? 
throw three or four more Bundles 
into the Pit, which they fuffer to be 
well lighted; then they fill the Pit 
with the dried Herb, and flop the 
Top of it up, leavtng it to confume 
for fome time, to be reduced to 
Afhes. When they open the Pit, 
they find the Salt incorporated into a 
folid Rock, which they are obliged 
^to break, and raife up as Stones out 
of a Quarry. 

This is the beft Sort of Pot-aftr, 
and is brought from Alicant 5 and 
may be diftinguifhed from the others; 
by being dry and clean, and of a 
bluifh Grey, both without and with- 
in ; and, when broken, has no of- 
fenfive Smell. 

The fecond Sort in Goodnefs h 
brought from Carthagena : this ha* 
not the fame bluifh Colour as the 
former, but is more crufted, and is 
generally brought over in larger 
Bales. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
Pot afh, which are made in England 
from different Plants : but thefe are 
of little Value, compared with the 
former; fo are little efteemed. Thefe 
may be known by their dark 
Colour, fetid Scent, and alfo by theif 
Moifture. 

The other Sorts of Kali here men - 
tioned grow in the South of Fr a fieri 
Spain,' Italy, and the Un/ent : moft 
of them are Inhabitants of the Sea- 
coafls ; but fome have been found 
growing upon fnndy Grounds at st 
great Di (lance from the Sea. Thefe 
are frequently prefcrved in fome' 
Botanic Gardens lor the fake of 
Variety ; but thev are loo tender toi 
perfect their Seeds in L>:^iand t on* 
left ib^Seafon proves very warn. 
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The firft, fecorid, third, and eighth 
Sorts are annual Plants : thefe I have 
feveral times cultivated in a Bird of 
common Earth, where the Plants 
have grown very large; but I could 
feldom procure good Seeds from 
them; for they feldom came into 
Slower till the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, fo that the Froft dcftroyed them 
before the Seeds were near ripe ; for 
the firft Froft in the Autumn kills 
them. 

Bat if the Seeds of the bed Kinds 
were fent to the Britijb Colonies in 
America, thefe Plants might be there 
cultivated to the great Advantage of 
the Inhabitants, and be a national 
Benefit. If fome of the roarfhy low 
Lands in Carolina and Virginia were 
employed for this Purpofe, there can 
be no Doubt of the Succefs ; provided 
there were proper Care taken in the 
Burning or the Plant, to make the 
Pot-afh : for as to the Growth of 
both the Plants, which are allowed 
to be the beft, I have fent over their 
Seeds, which have grown as well m 
the Britijb Colonies, as in their na- 
tural Soil, and in a much lefs time: 
and there is very little Trouble in 
the Culture of thefe Plants ; for the 
Seeds mod be fown where the Plants 
are to remain : if they are fown in 
the Spring, the Plant will be fit to 
cut in nine or ten Weeks, fo the 
only thing to be obferved in the 
Culture of it is, not to fufficr Weed 3 
to grow among the Plants; for where 
this happens, the Weed* will be cut 
with the Herb, and it will then be 
difficult to feparate them ; fo that if 
they are burnt with the Plant, it will 
greatly leflen the Value of the Pot- 
alh. The not regarding of this, I 
fear, has been a great Detriment to 
the Inhabitants of America, by leffcn- 
Tr.g the Value of feveral Commodi- 
ties, aad particularly the Indigo. 
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XARATAS, The Pccgutn ©5 
wild Ananas. 

The CharaQtrs are ; 

// bath a tubulous btll-Jbaffd Fhttr* 
er, *wbicb it divided into three Party 
at the Mouth , from *whofe Calyjp 
arifes the Fointal, fixed like a Kuii 
in the binder Part of the Flower 5, 
which afterward becomes afirjhy al- 
moft conical Fruit, nuhicb is divide f 
by Membranes into three Cells, that 
are full of oblong Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant 
at prefent known ; which is, 

Karat as folris altijpmis, angu- 
ftrjpmis Cjf aculeatis* Plum. AW. 
Gen. The wild Ananas or Pen- 
guin. 

Father Plumier has made a great 
Miftake in the Figure and Dcfcrip- 
tion of the Characters of this Plants 
and the Caraguata ; for he has join- 
ed the Flower of the Camvutta to* 
the Fruit of the Karat as y and *vice 
<verfa ; and this has led many Per- 
fons into Miftakes ; who have joined 
the Bromelia and Ananas to this 
Genus, making them all of the fame 
Genus; whereas, by their Chara- 
cters, they mould be feparated. 

This Plant is very common in* 
the Weft Indies, where the Juice of 
its Fruit is often put into Punch, be- 
ing of a (harp acid Flavour. Ther£ 
is alfo a Wine made of the Juice of 
this Fruit, which is very ftrong ; but 
it will not keep good very long ; lor 
is only for prefent Ufe. This Wine 
is very intoxicating, and heats the? 
Blood ; therefore Ihould be drank 
very fparingly. 

In England this Plant is preferred 
as a Cunofity ; for the Fruit fcldom 
arrives to any Degree of Perfection 
in this Country ; tho* it has oftetr 
produced Fru.t in Englar.d % whicli 
fometimes has ripened pretty wcll- 
but if it were to ripen as thoroughly 
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Iiexe, as in its native Country, it 
would be little valued on account of 
its great Aufterity ; which will often 
take the Skin off from the Mouths 
and Throats of thofe People, who eat 
it incautiouily. 

This Plant is propagated by 
Seeds ; for tho* there are often Suck- 
ers fent forth from the old Plants, 
yet they, coming between the 
Leaves, are fo long, {lender, and 
ill-fhapen, that if they are planted, 
they feldom make regular Plants. 
Thefe Seeds ihould be fown early in 
the Spring, in fmall Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot bed of Tanners Bark. When 
the Plants are ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant, they Ihould be carefully taken 
up, each planted into a feparate Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into the Hotbed again; 
obferving to refrefh them frequently 
with Water, until they have taken 
new Root : after which time they 
Ihould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
fbn. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain till Michaelmas ; at which 
time they ihould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they (hould be 
treated in the fame manner as the 
Ananas. 

Thefe Plants will not producethelr 
Fruit in England* until they are three 
or four Years old ; fo they ihould be 
(hifted into larger Pots, as the Plants 
advance in their Growth ; for if their 
Roots are too much confined, they 
will make but little Progrefs. They 
Ihould alfo be placed at a pretty 
great Diftance from each other ; for 
their Leaves will be three or four 
Feet long; which, turning down- 
ward, occupy a large Space. 

The Leaves of this Plant are 
ftrongly armed with crooked Spines, 
which renders it very trotiblcfome 
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to flrift or handle the Plants ; M 
the Spines catch hold of whatever 
approaches them by their crooked 
Form, being fome bent one Way; 
and others the reverfe ; fo that they 
catch both Ways, and tear the Skin 
or Cloaths of the Peffons who handle 
them, where there is not the greateft 
Care taken of them. 

The Fruit of this Plant is pro- 
duced in Clutters, growing upon a 
Stalk about three Feet high ; and, 
having generally a Tuft of Leaves 
growing on the Top, has, at firft 
bight, the Appearance of a Pine- 
apple ; but when clofer viewed, they 
will be found to be a Clufter of ob- 
long Fruit, each being about thrf 
Size of a Finger. 

KEMPFERIA. 

This Title was given to this Plant 
by Dr. Linn* us, in Honour of Dr. 
Kempfer, a German Phyfician, who 
has flgur'd and defcrib'd this Plant, 
in his Book intituled Amoenitatuni 
Exoticarum. This Name was ap- 
plied to another Plant by tne late 
Dr. Hovfloun, which has fince been 
referred to the Genus of Veronica. 
The Characters are ; 

The Flower con ft ft s of one Leaf, 
having a long Jlender Tube ; but it 
fpread open at the Top, and is divided 
into fix Parts ; three of the Segments 
fianding upnvard, the other three hang 
down, fo as to appear at firjl like a 
lipp'd Flower : in the Bottom of thf 
Flower is fituated the Point al, at- 
tended by a Jingle Stamen : the Poiu* 
tal afterward changes to a ronndijb 
Fruit having three Cells, containing 
fiveral roundifb Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. 

Kempferia. Lin. Hort. Cliff, 
There has been no EngVjb Name 
applied to this Plant. It is by fome 
called Aro-onbis \ by others it ho* 
been ranged with the CoLbicum\ tfn<f 
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$rl the tlorlus Malabaricus it 13 in- 
titled Katsjula Kelenga ; and by Dr. 
Kempfer it is called Wanbom. ' 

This Plant is a Native in the Eajl- 
Indies, where the Root is greatly 
ufed in Medicine, as a Sudorific; and 
St is reckoned carminative, ft hath 
much the Scent of green Ginger, 
w hen taken out of the Ground ; the 
Roots are divided into fcveral fleftiy 
Tubers, which are fometimes joint- 
ed, and grow about four or five 
Inches long : the Leaves are oval, 
being about four Inches long, and 
two broad : thefe are without Foot- 
ftalkr, growing clofe to the Root, 
and fcem as if fct on by Pairs, fpread- 
Sng open each Way : and from be - 
t^cen thefe Leaves, the Flowers are 
produced nngly, having ho Foot- 
rtalks ; bnt are clofely embraced by 
the Leaves : the Flowers are white, 
having a bright purple Bottom. 
Thefe are not fuccecded by any 
Fruit in England. 

This Plant, being a Native of hoi 
Countries, will not bear the open 
Air in this Climate ; fo requires a 
warm Stove to preferve it thro' the 
Winter : but as the Leaves decay in 
Autumn, the Plants fhould not have 
too much Wet while they are in an 
tmadUve State. If ihefc Plants are 
placed in the Bark-ftOve, and treated 
in the fame mariner as is directed for 
the Ginger, they will thrive, and 
produce plenty of Flowers every 
Summer. It is propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots: the bed time for 
this is in the Spring, j all before they 
begin to pur out their Leaves. 

KETMIA. It U commonly called 
Althaa arborefcens, or Altbxa fru- 
tex. 

The Char afters are ; 
The Flower balb a double Empale- 
fKtrrf, and ccfifs of one Ledf, vubicb 
is cut into five Parts, and expands 
iike tbat *f tb> Malhix : in tbe Cf «* 
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tre of tbe Flower arifes tbe Poinfaf, 
like a Column, bavin? a great Ni.rn* 
&r ^Stamina, which coale/ce to tbi 
Column: tbe Point al afterward 
changes to a roundifi Vc tfel having 
five Cells, which are fullofroundijb 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 
t. Ketmia Syrorum, fttibufdaHt, 
C. B. Altheec fmtex, with red Flow- 
ers. 

2. Kstmia Syrorum, fiore pur* 
purto-*v:claceo. Tcurn. Althaea fru~ 
tcx, with purple Flowers. 

3 . Ketmia Sy rorum, fiore alio. 
Boerb. Ind.Altbaafrutex, with white 
Flowers. 

4. Ketmia Syrorum, fori bus ex 
ezibo Cjf rubra writs. Tour. Ahb*a 
frutex, with ftriped Flowers 

C. Ketmia Syrorum, foliis ex 
albo cLganter varitgatis. Cat. Plant. 
Hort. £W. Althaa fiutex, with 
ftriped Leaves. 

6. Ketmia Sinenfif, fruclu fub- 
rotundo, fore ftmplici. Tourn. China. 
Rofe, *vulgo. 

7. Ketmia Simnps, frnQu fab- 
rotunda, fiore pleuo. Tourn. Double 
China Rofe, commonly ca!l*d in thtt 
Wefi- Indies, MarUnico Rofe. 

8. Ketmia Virginicnfis; folio in* 
fcriori ulmi, fuperiori acerit. Borrh. 
Ind. Virginian Ketmia, with under 
Leaves like the Elm, and uppef 
Leaves like Maple. 

9. Ketmia Cat olinien fit, folio ri- 
befii, fiore amplo fiavefcente, fando 
pwpureo. Carolina Ketmia with 
Curran-leaves, and an srr.ple yei* 
lowilh Flower, w:th a purple Bot- 
tom. 

10. Kstmia Card!iniev/is, folit 
bb/onf'? mapis mum nato, B,rc amplo 
pwpureo. Carolina Ke:m a, with a 
long fharp - pointed Leaf, and an 
ample purple Flower. 

ix. Ketmia An eric end, folia 
fapoyr, fiore meg tc JLviJante, fun- 
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do parpurto, fruBu ereclo pyramidali 
bexagono, femine rotundulo, fapore 
fatuo. Iloerb. Ind. American Ket- 
mia, with a Papaw-leaf, and a large 
yellow jfh Flower with a purple Bot- 
tom, an hexagonal pyramidal Pod 
wing upright, and roundiih 
ds. 

12. Ketmia Indica, vitis folio 
ampliore. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, with 
an ample Vine-leaf: 

13 Ke T M J a uEgyptiaca, femino 
mojebato. Tour*. Egyptian Ketmia, 
with Seeds fmellinglike Mudt, com- 
monly call'd in the Wefl-lndies, 
Mufk-feed. 

14. Ketmia Indica aculeata, fo- 
liis digitatis. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, 
with rough-fingerM Leaves. 

15. Ketmia lndica 9 gojfypii folio, 
acttofa j apart. Tourn. Capfula ftmi- 
nali rubra. Indian Ketmia, with a 
Cotton-ltaf, whofe Fruit taftes like 
Sorrel, commonly callM in the Weft- 
Indies, Indian or Red Sorrel. 

16. Ketmia Indica, goffypii folio, 
acetof* fapore, capfula feminali al- 
ii da. InJian Ketmia, with a Cot- 
ton leaf, and a whitifti Seed-vcflcl, 
tailing like Sorrel, commonly call'd 
White Sorrel. 

17. Ketmia Braflienfs, folio f- 
ius,Jruclu pyramidato julcato. Tourn. 
Br afil Ketmia, with a Fig leaf, and 
a pyramidal furrowed Fruit, com- 
monly called in the Weft • Indies 9 
Okra. 

18. Ketmia Indica, folio feus, 
ftuclu pfntagono recurvo efculenlo, 
graciliore &f longiore. Indian Ket- 
mia, with a Fig-leaf, and a fivc- 
corner'd long (lender eatable Fruit, 
rccurv'd at the Top, commonly 
called in the Weft- Indies, Long Okra. 

19. Ketmia Indica, folio baftato, 
frudu duro. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, 
with a fpear-maped Leaf, and an 
hard Fruit. 

20. Ketmia J^gyptiaca^ vitis fo~ 
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Bo, far*vo fori. Tourm Egyptsatr 
Ketmia, with a Vine-leaf, and a 
fmall Flower. 

21* Ketmia Americana aculeata, 
fare amflijjimo coccineo. Plum. Cat. 
Prickly American Ketmia, with ar 
very large fcarlet Flower. 

22. Ketmia Americana, ampliff- 
mo folio cordiformi,fortvario. Plum. 
Cat. American Ketmia, with a very 
large heart -fhaped Leaf, and a vari- 
able Flower. 

23. Ketmia Americana frutt- 
feens, mori folio, fore purpnreo. Plum, 
Cat, American fhrubby Ketmia, 
with a Mulberry-leaf, and a purple 
Flower. 

24. Ketmia Americana, amplif- 
fimo folio angulato,f rutin hifpido clj- 
peato. Plum. Cat. American Ket- 
mia, with a large angular Leaf, and 
a rough Fruit fliaped like a Shield. 

25. Ketmia Indica, tili* folio. 
Plum. Cat. Indian Kttmia, with a 
Lime-tree-leaf, commonly called the 
Man grove-tree in America. 

26. Ketmia Indica bnmilis, folia 
dijjeelo a/pero, fore parvo candido 9 
inflar jafmini Hifpanici ixj>Jieato 9 
fundo purpura fcente. Brtyn. Low 
InJian Ketmia, with a rough cut 
Leaf, and a (mall white Flower, 
which, when open, is like the Flower 
of Spanijb Jafmine, having a purple 
Bottom. 

27. Ketmia Indica bumilis, fo- 
lio diffedo, fore parvo purpurea. Lo^ 
Indian Ketmia, with a cut Leaf, and 
a fmall purple Flower. 

28. Ketmia wjicaria ttulgariw^ 
Tourn. Venice Mallow, or Iladdejr 
Ketmia. 

29. Ketmia wficaria Africans*^ 
T turn. African Bladder Ketmia. 

30. Ke tmi a Africana ve/icari** ^ 
fa Hi j profundi us inci/ts, *vix crenatxj-^ 
Bcerb. Ind. African Bladder W±X- 
xnia, with deeply cut Leaves. 

The five firft Sorts aro very har<3 y 
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Shrubs, growing to the Height of 
feven Or eight Feet, and may be 
trained up to regular Heads : thefe 
are very great Ornaments in fmall 
Wildernefs- quarters, when regularly 
difpofed amongft Plants of the fame 
Growth. They produce their Flow- 
ers in Auguft ; and if the Autumn 
proves favourable, their Seeds will 
be ripe foon after Michaelmas. Thefe 
are commonly fold by the Nurfery- 
men, with other flowering Shrubs, 
under the Name of AHb*a frutex ; 
but by the modern Botanifts they are 
removed from that Genus, and call- 
ed by the Name of Ketmia, becaufe 
their Seeds are produced in Veflels; 
whereas thofe of Altb<ea grow in 
form of Cheefes, in the fame man- 
ner as thofe of the common MaJlow : 
bat Dr. Unnarus has rejected this 
Name, being Arabic, and has given 
it the Title of Hibifctu, which is the 
old Name for the Marlh- mallow ; as 
hath been obferved before under that 
Article. 

Thefe five are not diftinct Species, 
but accidental Varieties; but the 
Flowers of them being of different 
Colours, when they are intermixed, 
they make a finer Appearance in the 
Garden : fometimes the feveral Va- 
rieties are by the Nurfery-men graft- 
ed on the fame Plant, which renders 
them more beautiful when fo many 
different-colour'd Flowers are blown 
upon the fame Plant together. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be fown upon a 
Bed of rich light Earth in February 
or fttarcb : and when they come up, 
they (hould be constantly clear d 
from Weeds ; and, in dry Weather, 
often refreuYd with Water, which 
will forward their Growth. In thefe 
Beds they (hould remain until the 
fuccceding Spring : but if the Win- 
ter Ihould be fevcre, it will be pro- 
per to cover thefe Plants, becaufc, 

» 
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while young, they are fomewhaC 
tender; but after they have got 
Strength, they are very hard . : in the 
following March they mult be care- 
fully tranfplanted into Beds of the 
like Soil, at about ten Inches fquard 
each Way, obferving to water them 
in dry Weather, as alfo to keep them 
clear from Weeds : in thefe Beds 
they may continue two Years, by 
which time they will fpread fo as to 
meet each other : therefore you rauft, 
in March, remove them eitner into 
the Places where they are defign'd to 
remain, or into a Nurfery, allowing 
them three Feet Diftance, Row irom 
Row, and eighteen Inches afundef 
in the Rows ; being careful, in take- 
ing them up, not to break or bruife 
their Roots, which would endanger 
their growing j and, in dry Wea- 
ther, give them fome Water, until 
they have taken Rbot \ ahd lay fome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground-, to prevent its drying too 
fait ; and be careful to cut down the 
Weeds between thrm. 

As thefe Plants fend out Aefhy 
Roots, having but few Purrs, they 
do not bear tranfplanting wcl', when 
they are old, or have flood long un- 
rcmoved; fo that it is much the bed 
to plant thofe which are .ibout four 
or five Years old from S. cd, than 
fuch as are much larger ; for if the 
young Plants are carefully removed!, 
fcarce any of them will mifcarry $ 
whereas the larger Plants frequently 
fail, and fuch of them as grow will 
never be fo good Plants as thefe 
which are removed young. 

The Leaves of thefe Joints are 
feldom produced till very late in the 
Spring : it is often the Middle of 
May before their Buds fiiew any 
Signs of Life ; fo that many Pcrfons 
have fuppofed their new planted 
Shrubs were dead, and have pulled 
them oat of the Groun.. : whereas, 
X * a if 
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if they had bat obferved the unre- 
moved Plants, they would have been 
undeceived. 

Thefe Plants may rVo be propa- 
gated by Layer*, or Suckers taken 
from the Roots of old Trees : but 
the latter Method is by no means ad- 
visable ; becaufe the Plants raifed 
that way are feldom fo well rooted, 
and are very fubjeel to produce Suck- 
ers, whereby the Shrubs are rendered 
unfightly. 

The former Method may be pra- 
flifed, in order to prcferve the par- 
ticular Kinds: but as they are fo 
cafily propagated by Seeds, which 
generally produce the handfomelfc 
Plants, and there will be a Chance 
to obtain dinerent-colour'd Flowers 
that way ; fo it is generally preferred 
to any other Method. They will 
alfo take by Inarching, whereby the 
Jevcral colour 'd Flowers may be ob- 
tained upon one and the fame Tree ; 
and by this Method, that Sort with 
variegated Leaves may be increafed. 
Theie Shrubs require very little Cul- 
ture, but only to clear them from 
Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 
them every Spring ; and if there are 
any decay 'd Branches they may be 
at that time cut out ; but they will 
not require any other Pruning. 

The fixth and fevmth Sorts are 
tcn'er, coming from a warmer 
Country : thefe may be propagated 
by Seeds, which mould be fown on 
an Hot bed in the Spring ; and when 
they arc come up, they mould be 
tranfplaatcd into another moderate 
Hotbed, to bri;:g them forward: 
after which, the) mull be planted 
in:o Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, Jmd plunged into an Hot- 
bed, to encourage their Rooting ; 
and in 'June they may beexpofed to 
the open Air, in fome Place where 
th*.y may be defended from ftrong 
Wuids; bat they mull be houfed 



early in Autumn, when they fiioutt! 
be placed in a warm Green-houfe, 
where they will endure the Winter 
very well, without any artificial 
Warmth : tho' indeed they will make 
but very little Progrefs in this Ma* 
ragement > nor will they ever pro- 
duce Flowers, unlefs they arc in the 
fuccecding Spring placed into a mo- 
derate Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they will thrive exceedingly j and if 
a due Proportion of Air be given to 
them, that they may not draw up 
too fad, they will produce Flowers 
in the Autumn-: but unlefs they have 
the Affiltance of a Fire, they will 
fcarcely ripen their Seeds in Eng- 
land. 

Thefe Plants were originally 
brought from China, where they are 
greatly admired, not only for their 
Beauty, but alfo for an odd Cir- 
cumlhnce in their Flowers, which 
is, their changing Colour at differ- 
ent times of the fame Day ; in the 
Morning they are white, at Noon 
red, and in the Evening purple. 
Thefe Flowers are in Shape fome- 
what like the Hollyhock, but feem 
to be of a fhort Duration : the dou- 
ble being much preferable to the 
Angle, the Seeds of that mould be 
conftantly fow'd ; for amongft the 
Plants produced from Seeds of the 
double, there will always be fome 
fingle Flowers, as is the Cafe of all 
double Flowers which produce 
Seeds. They are known in the 
Weft- MUs % where they are now in 
great Plenty, by the Name of Mar- 
tint co Rofe ; I fuppofe, becaufe the 
Inhabitants of that lfland firft pro- 
cured the Seeds from the Eaft, and 
from thence they have fince been 
fpread into moft of the other 
Hhnds. 

The eighth, ninth, and tentk 
Sorts are perennial Plants, which die 
to the Surface every Winter, and rife 
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again the fuccceding Spring: they 
commonly produce their beautiful 
Flowers late in Autumn, but rarely 
perfeft Seeds in our Climate. They 
, are propagated by Seeds, which are 
eafily propagated from Virginia or 
Carolina, where they are in great 
Plenty. The Seeds mould be Town 
in March, upon a moderate Hot- bed; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
Ihould be removed into frnail Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into another Hot- bed, to 
bring them forward : and in the 
Month of Juttf they may be expofed 
to the open Air, in a well-lheltcred 
Situation, where they may remain 
Until OBober, when they mull be re- 
moved into Shelter for the Winter- 
feafon : during which time they will 
require no farther Care than to be 
protected from fevere Frofts ; fo that 
if they are placed into* an Hot bed - 
frame, where they may be expofed 
to the open Air in mild Weather, 
and only covered in Frofts, they will 
do better than when they are placed 
in the Green-houfe. 

In the Spring they may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted into the 
full Ground, under a warm Wall or 
Pale, where they will thrive much 
better than in Pots, and will pro- 
duce their Flowers much larger, and 
in greater Quantities : tho', if you 
would obtain Seeds from them, the 
Only Method is, to keep one of each 
Sort in Pots, which mould be plung- 
ed into a very moderate Bark-btd in 
the Stove, giving them a great Share 
of Air j in which Place they will 
flower in June > and produce ripe 
Seeds in Autumn. 
* The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, fe- 
venteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-firlf, twenty-fe- 
Cpnd, twenty-third, twenty-iQurtb, 
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and twenty-fifth Sorts are much ten- 
derer than any of che f ormcr : tneie 
are all propagated by Seeds, which 
mull be fown on an Hot bed early in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they Ihould be treated 
in the fame way, as hath been 
directed for the uxth and feventh 
Sorts; with this Difference only, 
that thefe will require a moderate 
Stove ; otherwife they will not live 
thro* the Winter, nor will they thrive 
well in Summer, if they are expofed x 
to the open Air. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, fe- 
venteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, 
twenty - fixth, and twenty - feventh 
Sorts will produce their Flowers, and 
ripen their Seeds the *rll Year, if 
the Plants are raifed early in the 
Spring, and afterward placed in the 1 
Stove. 

Thefe Plants, tho' they may pro- 
duce Seeds the firll Year, yet toey 
may be continued two or three Years, 
if preferved in a moderate Stove in 
Winter, and frequently refreihed 
with Water : yet (ince they are eafily 
raifed from Seeds, and young Plants 
are much more lightly than the old 
ones, it is hardly worth while to fill 
a Stove with them, fmce there are 
fo many other Sorts that will not 
flower or feed the firll Year, which 
will take up all the room there in 
Winter. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are 
very beautiful; but are of more Du- 
ration, feldom continuing longer 
than one Day ; but they are fuc- 
ceeded by frefh Flowers, if the Plants 
are ftrong and healthy, otherwife 
there is little P!eafure in them in our 
Country : but in the Wcft-lndies, 
where they grow in great Plenty, 
and often arife to the Height of a 
Shrub, they are more productive of 
Zz 3 Flowers, 
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Flowers, and are in great Efteem 
amon^il the Inhabitants of thofc 
Countries. 

The thirteenth Sort is by fome 
People valued for the exceeding 
Sweetnefs of its Seeds ; as are the 
fifteenth and fixteenth Sptrs for their 
Seed vefiels, the Juice of which the 
People of Barbados, Jamaica, Sec. 
make ufe of, to add a pleafant 
TartneP to their Viands. And the 
Pods of the feventeenth and e gh- 
tcenth Sorts are by them put into 
their Soups, to thicken them. For 
all which Purpoies thefe Plants are 
much cultivated in thofc Countries ; 
hut with us they are preserved only 
as Curiofities. 

The nineteenth, twenty - iirft, 
twenty -fecond, twenty-third, twen- 
ty-fourth, and twentv-fifih Sortsrife 
te a confiderable Height, before they 
produce their Flowers, and are per- 
ennial Shrubs : thefe are all very 
tender ; fo ihould be placed in the 
Bark ftove, where they will make a 
fine Appearance, as they retain their 
Leaves all the Year ; and when they 
produce their Mowers, which in 
Some of the Specie* are very large, 
and fine Co ours, they will appear 
very beautiful, £ut particularly the 
twenty fourth and twenty-fifth Sorts, 
whku have large I. cave*; and the 
Flowers of the laft are of a fine yel- 
low Colour, with a very dark-purple 
Bottom. 

The three Jail Sorts are annual 
Plants, which are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in M*rcb t in the 
Places where tbey are defigned to re 
main ; for they generally form down- 
right woody Roots, and feldom. fuc,- 
cecd w 11 if tranfplanted, except it 
be done while the Plants are very 
young : they delight in a frefh light 
Sod, and an open Situation ; for if 
they are overlhaded with Trees, 
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they never thrive well, bop produce) 
fo great a Number of Flowers. 

They are very proper Ornaments 
for the Borders of Pleafure-gardens^. 
where, being intermixed with other 
annual Plants, they make an agree- 
able Variety, and are very hardy, 
requiring no other Culture than only 
to fow their Seeds, and keep them 
conllantly clear from Weeds. They 
produce their Flowers in Jung and 
'Jufy, and their Seeds are perfected 
foon after : and tbo.* their Flowers 
are of fliort Duration, feldom con- 
tinuing open above half a Day, 
which occafion'd Gerrara*, in his 
Herbal, to call them Flowers of an 
Hour ; yet they are every Day fuc- 
ceeded by new Flowers, until the 
Froft prevents them. 

KITCHEN - GAR DEN : The 
Kitchen - garden ihould always be 
fuuattd on one Side of the Houfe, fo 
as not to appear in Sight ; but mud 
be placed near the Stables, for the 
Conveniency of Dung ; which ought 
always tq be confidercd in the Dif- 
pofition of the Buildings, and the 
laying out of the Garden : for if this 
Garden be placed at a great Di fiance 
from the Stables, the Labour will 
be very great in wheeling the Dung s 
and fuch Expences ft\puld ever be 
avoided, if pollible. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, 
that |s of no great Moment, fince 
in the Distribution of the Quarters 
all irregularities may be hid ; tho\ 
if you are at full Liberty, an exact 
Square, or an Oblong, is preferable 
to any other Figure. 

The great thing to be confidercd 
is, to make choice of a good Soil, 
not too wet, nor pver-dry, hut of a 
middling Quality ; nor mould it be 
too ftrong or itubborn, but of a pli- 
able Nature, and eafy to work ; 
and if the Pla,cc wfcerc you intenc\ 
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to make the Kitchen -garden mould 
not be level, but high in one Part, 
and low in another, I would by no 
means advifc the leveling it ; for by 
this Situation you will have an Ad- 
vantage which could not be obtained 
on a perfect Level, which is, the 
having one Part of dry Ground for 
early Crops, and the Jow Part for 
late Corps, whereby the Kitchen 
may be the better fupplicd through- 
out the Scafon with the various Sorts 
of Herbs, Roots, £sV. And in very 
dry Seafons, when in the Upper- part 
of the Garden the Crops will great- 
ly fuffer with Drought, then the 
Lower - part will fucceed, and fo 
•via vtrfa ; but I would by no means 
direct the choofing a very low moid 
Spot of Ground for this Purpofe ; 
for altho' in fuch Soils Garden-herbs 
are commonly more vigorous and 
large in the Summer- feafon, yet 
they are feldom fo well tailed or 
wholfome as thofe which grow up* 
on a moderate Soil ; and efpecially 
fince in this Garden your choice 
Fruits ihould be planted, it would 
be wrong to have a very wet Soil. 

This Garden mould be fully ex- 
pofed to the Sun, and by no means 
overfliadow'd with Trees, Build- 
ings, &c. which are very injurious 
to your Kitchen-plants and Fruit- 
trees ; but if it be defended from 
tte North Wind by a diftant Plan- 
tation, it will greatly preferve your 
early Crops in the Spring ; as alfo 
from the ftrong South-wed Winds, 
which are very hurtful in Autumn 
to Fruit and Garden-herbs. 

The Quantity of Ground neccf- 
fary for a Kitchen - garden mud be 
proportion^ to the Largenefs of the 
Family, or the Quantity of Herbs 
defired : for a {mall Family, one 
Acre of Ground may be fufficient ; 
but for a large Family, there fhould 
opt be lefs than three or four Acres ; 
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becaafe, when the Ground is regu- 
larly laid out, and planted with Ef- 
paliers of Fruit-tree?, as will here- 
after be directed, this Quantity will 
be found little enough, notwith- 
ftanding what fome Perfons have 
faid on this Head. 

This Ground muft be wall'd 
round ; and if it can be convenient- 
ly contrived, fo as to plant both 
Sides of the Walls, which have good 
Afpects, it will be a great Addition 
to the Quantity of Wall-fruit ; and 
thofe Slips of Ground, which are 
without- fide of the Walls, will be 
very ufeful for planting of Goof- 
berries, Currans, Strawberries, an4 
fome Sorts of Kitchen -plants ; fo that 
they may be rendered equally ufe- 
ful with any of the Quarters within, 
the Walls: but thefe Slips (hould 
not be too narrow, left the Hedge 
or Pale which inclofes them mould 
ihade the Borders where the Fruit- 
trees Hand; the lead Width of thefe 
Slips ihould be twenty Heet ; but if 
they are double that, it will be yet 
better, and the Slips will be more 
ufeful ; and the Fruit- trees will have 
a larger Scope of good Ground, for 
their Roots to run. Thefe Walls 
ihould be built about twelve Feet 
high, which will be a fufficient 
Height for any Sort of Fruit. If 
the Soil where you intend to place 
your Kitchen-garden be very drong, 
then you (hould plow or dig it three 
or four times before you plant any 
thing therein ; and if you throw it 
up in Ridges, to receive the Frod 
in Winter, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to meliorate and loofen its 
Parts. 

The Manure which is mod proper 
for fuch Soils, is Sea-coal Ames, and 
the Cleaning of Streets or Ditches, 
which will render it light much foon- 
er than any other Dung or Manure ; 
and the greater the Quantity of 
Zi y Aflici, 
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Ames, the better, efpecially if the 
Ground be cold ; and where thefe 
Allies arc not to be obtained in plen- 
ty, Sea fand is very proper, or rotten 
Wood ; or the Pans of Vegetables 
roiu-d zrs very good , all winch will 
greatly loofen tne Soil, and caufe it 
to be not only eaiier to work, but 
alfo more advantageous for the 
Qrowth of Plants. 

But, on the contrary, if your Soil 
be light and warm, you mould ma- 
nure it with rotten Ncats-dung, 
which is much preferable to any 
pther, for hot Soils ; but if you uie 
Horle-dung, it muit be well rotted, 
otherwife it will burn up the Crops, 
Upon the f.rft hot dry Weather. 

The Soil of this Garden fliould be 
at leafl two Feet deep ; but if deep- 
er, it will be ftiil better, otherwife 
there will not be D^pth enough for 
inany Sons of efculent Roots', as 
Carrots, Pannef s, Beets, which 
run down pretty deep in theGrojnd; 
and molt other Sorts of efculent 
Plants delight in a deep Soil : and 
many Plants, whofe Roots appear 
Ihort, yet if their Fibres, by Which 
they receive r.hcir Nou rim meat, are 
traced, they will be found :o extend 
to a confiJerablc Depth in the 
Ground ; fo that when thefr are flop- 
ped by meeting with Gravel, Chalk, 
Clay, &c. the Plants will foon fiiew 
it, by their Colour, and Hinted 
Growth. 

You mould alfo er deavo ar to have 
a Supply of Water in the different 
Parts of tise Garden, which, if pof- 
fjble, mould be contained in large 
Baiins or Rcfervoi:?, w here it may 
be expo fed to the open Air and Sun, 
that it may be ioftened thereby: for 
fuch Water as is taken out of Wells, 
{Je juft as it s ufed, is by no means 
proper for any Sort of Plants. 

In the Diftribi'ion of thi<? Gar- 
den, after having fsuilc the Wails. 
6 
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you fliould lay out Banks or Border* 
under them, which mould be at 
leaft e ; ght or ten Feet broad, where- 
by the Roots of the Fruit-trees will 
have greater Liberty than in fuch 
Places where the Borders are not 
above three or four Feet wide; and 
upon thefe Banks you may fow 
many Sorts of early Crops, if ex- 
pofed to the South ; and upon thofe 
cxpofed to the North, you may 
have fome late Crops : but I would 
by no means advife the planting any 
Sort of deep rooting Plants too near 
the Fruit-trees; efpecially Peas and 
Beans ; tho\ for the Advantage of 
the Walls, to prefer ve them in Win- 
ter, and to bring them forv/ard in 
the Spring, the Gardeners in genera} 
are too apt to make ufc of thofe 
Borders, uhich are by the bed af- 
pected Walls, to the great Prejudice 
of their Fruit-tree^ ; but for thefe 
Purpofes it is much better to have 
fome Reed - hedges fixed in fome 
of the warmeft Quarters, under 
which you mould fow and plant 
early Peas, Beans, . where they 
will thrive as well as if planted un- 
der a Wall ; and hereby your Fruiu 
trees will be intircly freed from fuchj 
troublefcme Plants. 

Then you fhould proceed to di- 
viding the Ground out into Quar- 
ter.', which mult be proportion^ to* 
the Largenefs of the Garden ; but I 
would advife, never to make them 
too fmall, whereby your Ground 
will be loll in Walks ; and the Quar- 
ters being inclofcd by Efpaliers of 
Fruit-trees, the Plants therein will 
draw iip (lender, and never arrive to 
half the Size as they would do in a 
more open Expofure. 

The Wnlks of this Garden mould 
be alto proportioned to the Size of 
the Ground, which in a fmall Gar- 
den fhouI4 be fix Feet, but in a 
large one ten ; and on each Side of 

$hc 
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f he Walk fhould be allow'd a Border 
three or four Feet wide between the 
Efpalierand the Walk, whereby the 
pi Uance between theEfpaliers will be 
greater, and the Borders being kept 
conftantly work'd and manurM, wi(l 
be of great Advantage to the Roots 
of the Trees ; and in thefe Borders 
may be fown fome fmall Sallad, or 
any other Herbs, which do not con- 
tinue long, or root deep j fo that the 
'Ground will not be loll. 

The Breadth of thefe middle 
Walks, which I have here affigned 
them, may by many Perfons be 
thought too great ; but my Reafon 
for this is to allow proper room be- 
tween the Efpaliers, that they may 
not (hade each other, or their Roots 
interfere, and rob each other of their 
Nouriihment : but where the Walks 
are not required of this Breadth, it 
is only inlarging of the Borders on 
each .Side, and fo reducing the Walks 
to the Breadth defired. 

But the Walks of thefe Gardens 
fhould not be gravelPd j for as there 
will conftantly be Occafion to wheel 
Manure, Water, &c. upon them, 
they would foon be defaced, and ren- 
derM unfightly ; nor fhould they be 
laid with Turf ; for in green Walks, 
when they are wheeled upon, or 
much trodden, the Turf is foon de- 
stroyed; and thofe Places, where 
$hcy are much ufed, become very 
unfightly alfo: therefore the belt 
Walks for a Kitchen - garden are 
thofe which are laid with a binding 
Sand ; but where the Soil is ftrong, 
and apt to detain the Wet, there 
{hould be fome narrow under-ground 
Drains made by the Side of the 
Walk*, to convey off the Wet 
pthcrwife there Will be no ufing of 
the Walks in bad Weather : and 
where the Ground is wet, if fome 
J-yae-rubbifli, Flints, Chalk, or any 
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fuch Material as can be procured 
W»th the leaft Expence, is laid at the 
Bottom of thefe Walks, and the 
Coat of Sand laid over it, the Sand 
will be kept drier, and the Walks 
will be found in all Seafons : thefe 
Sand-walks are by much the eafieft 
kept of any ; for when either Weeds 
or Mofs begin to grow, it is buc 
fcufHing them over with a Dutch 
Hoe in dry Weather, and raking 
them over a Day or two after, and 
they will be as .clean as when firit 
laid. 

The beft Figure for the Quarters 
to be difpofed into, rs a Square, or 
an Oblong, where the Ground is 
adapted to fuch a Figure ; otherwife 
they may be triangular, or of any 
other Shape, which will be moft ad- 
vantageous to the Ground. 

When the Garden is laid out in 
the Shape intended, if the Soil is 
ilrong, and fubject to detain the 
Moifture, or is naturally wet, there 
fhoold always be under - ground 
Drains made, to convey off the Wet 
from every Quarter of the Garden : 
for otherwife moft Sorts of Kitchen- 
plants will fuffer greatly by Moiflure 
in Winter : and if the Roots of the 
Fruit - trees get into the Wet, they 
will never produce good Fruit ; fa 
that there cannot be too much care 
taken to let off all fuperfluous Moift- 
ure from the Kitchen-garden. 

Thefe Quarters mould be con- 
ftantly kept dear from Weeds ; and 
when any Part of the Ground is un- 
occupied, it (hould always be trench* 
ed up into Ridges, that it may 
fweeten, and imbibe the nitrous Par- 
ticles of the Air, which is of great 
Advantage to all Sorts of Land ; and 
the Ground will then be ready tq 
lay down, whenever it is wanted. 

The Ground in thefe Quarters 
Ihould not be fown or planted with 

the 
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tVie fame Crops two Years together: 
but the Crops mould be annually 
changed, whereby they will prove 
much better than when they con- 
stantly grow upon the fame Spot. 
Indeed the Kite hen -gardeners near 
London, where Land is dear, are of- 
ten obliged to put the fame Crop 
upon the Ground for two or three 
Years together; but then they dig 
and manure their Land fo well every 
Year, as to render it almoft new : 
tho\ notwithftanding all this, it is 
conftantly obferved, that frefti Land 
always produces the belt Crops. 

If one of thefe Quarters, which 
is fituated neareft to the Stables, and 
bell defended from the cold Winds ; 
or if either of the Slips without the 
Garden-wall, which is well expofed 
to the Sun; lies convenient, and \s 
of a proper Width ; that mould be 
preferr'd, for a Place to make Hot- 
beds for early Cucumbers, Melons, 
bfc. The Reafons for my giving the 
Preference to one of thefe Slip?, is, 
frit, there will be no Dirt or Litter 
carried over the Walks of the Kitch- 
en - garden in Winter and Spring, 
when the Weather is generally wet j 
fo that the Walks will be rendered 
unfightly : fecondly, the View of the 
Hot-beds will be excluded from 
Sight; and laftly, the Convenience 
of carrying the Dung into thefe 
Slips ; for by making of a Gate in 
the Hedge or Pale, wide enough for 
a fmall Cart to enter, it may be done 
with much lefs Trouble than that of 
harrowing it thro' the Garden : and 
where there can be a Slip long 
enough to contain a fufficicnt Num- 
ber o( Beds for two or three Years, 
jt will' be of great Ufe, becaufe by 
(he Shifting of the Beds annually 
they will fucceed much better than 
when they are continued for a Num- 
ber of Years on the fame Spot of 
ground. As it will be abfolutely 
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neceflary to fence this Melon-ground 

with a Reed-hedge, it may be fo con- 
trived as to move away in Panels ; 
and then that Hedge which was on 
the Upper-fide the firft Year, being 
carried down to a proper Diftance 
below that which was the lower 
Hedge, and which may remain, 
there will be no occafion to remove 
more than one of the crofs Hedges 
in a Year ; therefore I am perfua,- 
ded, whoever will make Trial of th\s 
Method, will find it the moft eligi- 
ble 

The moll important Points of ge- 
neral Culture confift in well digging 
and manuring the Soil, and giving a 
proper Diftance to each Plant, ac- 
cording to their different Growths 
(which is conftantly exhibited in 
their feveral Articles in this Book), 
as alfo in keeping them clear from 
Weeds; for if Weeds are permitted 
to grow until their Seeds are ripe, 
they will Ihed upon the Ground, and 
fill it fo as not to be gotten out 
again in feveral Years. You fhoul<f 
alfo obferve to keep your Dunghils 
always clear from Weeds ; for it 
will be to little Purpofe to keep the 
Garden clean, if this is not obferv- 
ed ; for the Seeds, falling among 
the Dung, will be brought into the 
Garden, whereby there will be a 
conftant Supply of Weeds yearly in- 
troduced, to the no fmall Damage 
of your Plants, and a perpetual 
Labour occafioned to extirpate them 
again. As for all other neceifary Di- 
rections, they wHl be found in the Ar- 
ticles of the feveral Sorts of Kitcbtn- 
gardtn Plants; which renders it 
needlefs to be repeated in this 
Place. 

KIGGELARIA. 

This Name is applied to thi» 
Genus by Dr. Linn/eus t in Honour 
to the Memory of Francis Ksggelar % 
who was the Superintendant of the 

curwHtt 
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curious Garden of Plants belonging 
$0 Mr. Beaumont in Ho/land. 

The CbaraQers are ; 
// is Male and Female in diflinQ 
Plants: the Empalement of each Sex 
confjls of one Leaf which is cut into 
five concave Segments : the Flowers of 
each Sex art compofed offi<ve Leaves, 
and are Jhaped like a Pitcher: the 
Male Flowers have in their Centre 
an obtufe Gland, having three hibes x 
the middle one being large, dtprcffeJ a 
and coloured: this is fixed to the Bot- 
tom of the Petals, and is attended by 
test fmall Stamina : the Female Flow- 
ers have a roundijh Pointal, fupport- 
ing five Styles in their Centre, which 
afterward changes to a rough fpberi- 
cai Fruit, opening in five Parts, and 
having one Cell, which is filled with 
angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. K.1CCE lari a mas, Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Male Kiggelaria. 

2. K I ccelar i a faemina. Lin. 
Jfort. Cliff. Female Kiggelaria. 

Thefe two Varieties are produced 
from the fa,me Seeds ; fo mult not be 
deemed as diftintt Species : but it is 
the Male Sort which is the mod com- 
mon in the Englifh Gardens, the 
other being very rare at prefent. 

This Plant has been many Years 
pr eferved in fome of the curious Gar- 
dens of Plants • and has been known 
by the Title of Euonymo affinisJEtbio- 
pica fempervirens, fruSu globofofca- 
hro 9 foliis falicis rigidis ferratis, or 
ever-green baftard Spindle- tree of 
Ethiopia, with a rough globular 
Fruit, and (tiff Willow-leaves fawed 
on their Edges : but we have no pro- 
per Englifh Name for it. 

This grows to be a Tree, with a 
fir ait woody Stem, ten or twelve 
Feet high, having a regular Head : 
the Branches are garnifhed with ob- 
long ftifF Leaves, which are ihaped 
,cxiicwhat like thote of (he Iod£- 



leav'd Mountain-willow, which art 
fawed on their Edges : and tho' it is 
called an Ever green, yet in the 
Spring of the Year thefe Leaves fall 
off a little before the new Leaves put 
out ; fo that for a Month or more 
the Trees are deftitute of Leaves, or 
at lead have very few remaining on 
them. The Flowers, which are of 
a yellowifh Green, are produced in 
July, and the Fruit is formed loon 
after , but the Seeds are not perfected 
in England. 

This Tree came originally from 
Ethiopia ; fo is too tender to live 
thro 1 the Winter in this Country m 
the open Air , but it only requires 
to be protected from hard Froits ; fo 
that the fame Green-houfe, where 
Myrtles and other hardy Plants are 
kept in Winter, will preferve this 
Plant and it may be removed into 
the open Air, at the fame rime when 
they arc, and treated in the fame 
manner. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down of the tender Shoots ; but 
thefe are commonly two Years be- 
fore they are rooted enough to be 
taken from the old Plants. 1 have 
alfo raifed a few of the Plants from 
Cuttings, which were planted in the 
Autumn ; but thefe were upward of 
a Year before they were rooted, and 
there were but few which fucceed- 
ed with me, tho* I have planted 
many of thefe Cuttings at different 
Seafons. 

KLEINIA. 

The Title of this Genus of Plants 
was given to it by Dr. Linnarus in 
Honour to the Noble J. Tb. Klein 
of Dantxick, who was a great Cul- 
tivator of rare Plants. 
The Char a tiers are ; 

// hath a compound Flower com- 
fofed of fever al hermaphrodite Flow- 
ers, iwbicb are inclofed in one common 
cylindrical Emfalement, which is, 

fquamofc ; 
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Ofaamfe : the Flowers are tubulous, 
and are extended a little above the 
impairment , where they are cut into 
f vt Segments : in the Centre of each 
is Jituated the Pointal, attended by 
five Stamina : the Point a I afterward 
changes to an eblang Seed crown* d 
*uoith long Down. 

The Species are ? 

1 . K le i s i a foliis lanccolatis pla- 
in's, e-auU Irtw <ventricofo. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff Kleinia with plain fpea'r- 
fliaped Leaves, and a fmooth fw.cU; 
irig Stalk. 

2. Klein? a foliis earnojts plants 
cvato-obhngii. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Kleinia with oblong oval plain fleftiy 
Leaves, commonly called Anteuphor- 
bium. 

3. Kleinia foliis eamojis lanceo- 
Intis comprrffis, caule teveti. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Kleinia with fiefhy 
fpear-fhaped Leaves, which are com- 
prcflcd. and a taper Stalk, common- 
ly called African Groundfel - tree, 
With a Ficoides-leaf. 

4 . Kleinia caule petiolis tritnra- 
tis obvalltto. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Klei- 
nia with a Stem ful} of Protuberan- 
ces. 

The firft Sort has been long pre- 
ferved in many curious Gardens in 
different Parts of Europe: it is a 
Native of the Canary Ifland*. and 
was firft defcribed under the Title of 
jfrbor la-vendulif folio , /'. e. a Tree 
with a Lavender-le2f. It was after- 
wards titled by fome a Linaria, and 
hy others a Critbmum ; but Dr. Dil- 
lenius, who brought thefe Plants to- 
gether under one Genus, gave it the 
Title of Cac ali ant he mum, from a 
Similitude between the Flowers of 
thefe Plants, and thofe of the Caca- 
lia; fo that in different Countries 
this firft Species has parted under dif- 
ferent Appellations ; and by fome of 
the Englijh Gardeners has been call- 
ed the Cabbage-tree ; which Name, 
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X fuppofe, was given it, from a Re- 
femblance, which they imagined, 
between the Stem of this Plant, and 
that of the Cabbage : by others I 
have heard it called the Carnation- 
tree, but for what Reafon I never 
could learn ; fo that I do not know 
any proper Englijh Name for this 
Plant. 

This Sort will grow to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet in England; 
but I fuppofe, in its native Coun- 
try, it is of much greater Growth. 
The Stems are rather fleftvy than 
woody, and grow deformed, having 
crooked Knees, at the End of each 
Year's Growth; and each of thefe 
Joints, or Shoots, fwell with a Belly 
in the Middle. Thefe Shoots or 
Branches are naked all their Length, 
except toward theirTop, where they 
arc garnilhed with long narrow pale- 
green Leaves, which are produced 
without any Order, on every Side of 
the Branches : and from between the 
Cluftcr of Leaves at the Extremity 
of the Shoqtf, the Flowers are pro-, 
duced in large Clufters, which are 
of a pa!c or yell owifh -green Col- 
our. Thefe generally appear in the 
Autumn, at which Seafon thefe 
Plants put out new Leaves, and are 
jn their greateft Vigour. 

The fecend Sort has alfo been 
long preferred in Gardens, by the 
Title of Ant euphorbium; under which 
Name it hath been figured and de- 
fcribec} by feveral anticnt Authors^ 
from a fuppofed Virtue in this Plant, 
of abating the cauftlt Quality of Eu- 
phorbium : but 2s thjs Plant had not 
produced any Flowers in Europe, till 
of late, that one of thefe Plants 
flowered in the Garden of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, at Badming- 
ton ; fo the Botanifts were at a lofs toj 
know under what Genus to range 
it : ' but by the Flowers there pro- 
duced, it appeared to agree with 
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tnofe of this Genus, where it is now 
placed. 

This Plant fends out a great Num- 
ber of fleihy Branches, which are 
about the Thickncfs of a Finger, 
and grow very luxuriant and irregu- 
lar ; fo that there is do training of 
it up to one Stem. Thefe branches 
ere naked below, but toward their 
Upper-part are garni lh'd with Leaves 
which come out alternately on ever/ 
Side of the Branches. Thefe are 
oval and flefliy, (mooth on their 
Edges, where they are waved; as 
the Shoots extend in Length, fo the 
lower Leaves decay, and drop off: 
the whole Plant, if encouraged, will 
grow very luxuriant and rude ; there- 
fore the Roots mould be confined in 
the Pots, and the Soil in which they 
are planted mould be lean and dry. 

The third Sort was firft introduced 
into the Englijb Gardens as one Spe- 
cies of Ficoides ; but after it had 
produced Flowers, it was by feveral 
Botanifts ranged in the Genus of 
ZcneciOy or Groundfel ; and has fince 
paiTed in common amcngft the Gar- 
deners, by the Name of African 
Groundfel-tree, with a Ficoides-lcaf : 
but, upon a nicer Examination of the 
Flower, it is found to agree with 
thofe Characters afenbed to this 
Genus. 

This Sort has many round taper 
Stems, which are very fuccuient, 
and are produced without Order: 
thefe branch out on every Side from 
the Bottom : fo that it is abfolutely 
neceflary to cut off many of thefe 
annually, to keep the Plants within 
Com pals. Thefe Branches arc gar- 
nifhed with flefliy taper Leaves, 
which are five or fix Inches long, 
fomewhat compreffed, and ending 
in a Point. Tncfc Leaves are co- 
vered with a glaucous Flue, which 
wipes off j and when the Leaves are 
broken, the thick Juice contained 
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within has a ttrong terebinthinow 
Scent: at the Extremity of the 
Shoots, the Flowers are produce** 
in Clufiers, which are white. 

The Leaves of this Plant are, by 
fome of the Nobility in Ftawr 9 
pickled : in the doing of which they 
preferve their glaucous Colour* 
which renders them ornamental on 
the Table. This Sort commonly 
flowers in the Autumn and Winter. 

The fourth Sort is at prefent rare 
in England : this approaches nearer 
in Form to the firll, than any of the 
other Species ; but the Stem of th« 
is all over full of PopiiU, or Pro- 
tuberances : the Leaves are alfo 
much narrower than thofe of the 
nrh\} but, in other refpe&s, thenar 
is great Similitude between them. 
The Leaves of this S»rt generally 
decay, and fall off, in the Spring » 
fo that, during the Summer fcafon, 
the Plants are quite naked : but in 
the Autumn the new Leaves are 
put out, which flourifh all the Win- 
ter, when the Plants make their an- 
nual Shoots. 

All thefe Plants are eafily propa- 
gated by Cuttings ; but the belt Sea- 
ion for planting of the Cuttings of 
the firft and fourth Sorts is toward 
the End of Jujy, or the Beginning 
of Augufl; which is a little before 
thefe Plants begin to moot : but as 
thefe Cuttings are very fuccuient, 
they mould be taken off a Fortnight 
or three Weeks before they are 
planted, during which time they 
mould be laid in the Green ho ufe, 
that the Part where they were cut 
may dry, and heal over, otherwise 
they are apt to rot : in the taking 
off thefe Cuttings, it mould alwny* 
be at a Joint ; for thefe will more 
furely iucceed, than thofe which are 
cut at random. 

When thefe are planted, thry 
mould be each put into a feparate 
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fmall Pot filled with light faridy The Characters are ; 

Earth, and placed in the Shade for a It hath federal flofcular Flonverf 

Fortnight or three Weeks, giving inclofed in one common cylindrical Em- 

them a little Water two or three paltment : thefe /eueralFUfcules have 

times a Week ; after this if the Pots their Petals ranged fo as to appear a 

are plunged into a rery moderate regular Flotver ; but each Jeparate 

Hot bed, it will promote their take- Flo/eule is irregular, confining of one 

ing Root. Leaf which is tubulous, but fpread 

The Cuttings of the Other two open at the Top, tvhere it is cut into 

Sorts may be planted during any of four Segments , the outer o9c being the 

the Summer-months, obferving to l&rg*ft * in the Bottom of each Floret 

cut them off fome time . before they is fituated the Pointal, attended by 

are planted; but thefe may be four long Stamina j the Pointal after- 

planted in an open Bed of common ward changes to a Jingle oblong naked 

Earth, where they will take Root, Seed, 

and may afterward be taken up and There is but one Species of this 

potted : but if the Cuttings of the Plant at prefent known ; *vix. 
iecond Sort are permitted to remain Knautia. Lin. Hort. Cliff This 

long in the full Ground, the Plants Plant is very near akin to the Sca- 

will grow fo very luxuriant, as to bious, under which Genus it has 

render them not only unugbtJy* but been ranged by feveral Botanifts j 

alio difficult to remove. but the Appearance of the Flower 

Thefe Plants mull be houfed in at firft Sight being like a Lychnis, 

Winter, otherwlfe they cannot be Dr. Boerhaave feparated it from the 

preferved in England: if they are Scabieus, and gave it the Title of 

placed in an airy Glafs-cafe* with Lychnifcabiofa t which being a com - 

Ficoides, Sedums, and other fuccu- pound Name, Dr. Linn* us has al- 

lent Plants, where they may be fe- tered it to this of Knautia, 
cured from Froft, and have as much This is an annual Plant: the Seeds 

free Air as poffible in mild Wea- of it were brought from the Archipe- 

ther, they will thrive better than in logo, where it is a Native ; but 

a common Green-houfe, which is when it is allowed to fcatter its Seeds 

often too damp for thefe Plants, in a Garden, it will propagate itfelf 

especially the firft and fourth Sorts, in as great Plenty as if it were a Na- 

which are foon injured by the tive of England: and thefe autumnal 

Damps, their Leaves growing Plants, which arife from the fcat- 

mouldy, and this often affects their tered Seeds, will grow much ftrongcr 

Stems : but the other two Sorts than thofe which are fown in the 

will thrive in any good Green-houfe. Spring. All the Culture this Plant 

Thefe muft be expofed abroad in the requires is, to keep it clear from 

Summer, in a flickered Situation. Weeds; for it will thrive on aim oft 

KNAUTIA. any Soil, or in any Situation. 

This Name was applied to this KNIGHTS-CROSS, or SCAR- 

Plant by Dr. tinnitus, in Honour LET CROSS, is the Scarlet Lych< 

to the Memory of Dr. Cbrifiian nis. Fide Lychnis. 
Knaut, who publifticd a Method of 
claJEng Plants. 
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The firft of thcfe Sorts is com- 
monly fown very young, for cutting, 
IS& 232S ?32S $2? ^SS^ t0 mix with other final! Sallad- herbs, 



and is only different from the fe- 
cond Sort, in being a Degeneracy 
therefrom; or otherwifc the fecond 
L A is an Improvent by frequent Culti- 

vation from the firll: for if the Seeds 
X ABLAB. Fide Phafedlus. are faved from fuch Plants of the fe- 







JL/ LABRUM VENERIS. Fide cond Sort as did not cabbage dofcly, 
Djpfacus. the Plants produced from that Seed 

LABRUSCA. Vide Vitis. will all degenerate to the firft Sort; 

LABURNUM. Fide Cytifus. which is by the Gardeners called 
LACRYMA JOBI, Job's Tears. Laped -lettuce, to diitinguim it from 
Vide Coix. the other, which they call Cabbage- 

LACTUCA, Lettuce. lettuce. The Seeds of the firft. 

The Cbaraders are ; which arecommonly faved from any 

It bath a jibrofe Root, which is, of the Plants, without having regard 
for tbemoft fart, annual : tbe Leaves to their Goodnefs, are generally fold 
are fmootb, and grow alternately upon at a very cheap Rate (e pedal ly ia 
tbe Branebes : the Stalks are, for tbe' dry Seafons, when thefe Plants al- 
ir.ofl part, {lender and fiiff, and com- ways produce the greateft Quantity 
monly terminate into a fort of Umbel: of Seeds) ; though fometimes this 
tbe Cup of tbe Flower is oblong, flen- Seed is fold in the Seed (hops, and 
der, and fcaly : tbe Seeds are oblong, by Perfons who make a Trade of 
deprefi'd, and generally terminate in a felling Seeds, for the Cabbagelet- 
Point. tuce \ which is often the Occafion of 

It would be befide my Purpofe to Peoples being difappointed in their 
mention in this Place the feveral Crop: fo that this Sort mould never 
Sorts of Lettuce that are to be found be cultivated but to be cut up very 
In Botanic Writers, many of which young ; for which Purpofe this is 
are Plants of no Ufe, and are never the only good Sort, and may be 
cultivated but in Botanic Gardens fown any time of the Year ; obferv- 
for Variety ; and fome of them are ing only in hot Weather to fow it on 
found wild in many Parts of England, lhady Borders ; and in the Spring 
I fhal I therefore pa fs over thofe here, and Autumn upon warm Borders; 
and only mention the feveral Sorts but in Winter it mould be fown un- 
which are cultivated in the Kitchen- der GlaflTes, otherwife it is fubjett to) 
garden for Ufe : I. Common or Gar- be deftroy'd by fevere Frofts. " 
den- lettuce. 2. Cabbage- Uttuce. 3. The Cabbage-lettuce may alfo be 
Cilicia Lettuce. 4. Dutch Bro-wn fown at different times of the Year* 
Lettuce. $. Aleppo Lettuce. 6. Im- In order to have a Continuation of it 
ferial Lettuce. 7. Green Capuchin thro* the whole Seafon. The firft Crop 
Lettuce. 8. Verfailles or Upright is generally fown in February; which 
White Cos Lettuce. 9. Black Cos. mould be upon an open warm Spot 
lo. White Cos. II. Red Capuchin of Ground; and when the Plants are 
Lettuce. 12. Roman Lettuce. 13. come up, they (hould be thinn'd 
Prince-lettuce. 14. Royal Lettuce, out, to the Diflance of ten Inches 
15. Egyptian Col Lettuce, each Way ; which mau be done by 
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hoeing them out, as is practised for 
Turneps, Carrot?, Onions, &c. pro- 
vided you have no Occafion for the 
fuperfiuous Plants ; otherwife they 
may be drawn up, and tranfplanted 
into another Spot of good Ground 
at the fame Diftance i which if done 
before the Plants are too large, they 
will fucceed very well, though they 
will not be fo large as thofe which 
were left upon the Spot where tbey 
were fown; but they will come 
fomewhat later, which will be of 
Service, where People do not conti- 
nue fowing every Month. 

You muft alfo obferve in fowing 
the fuccecding Crops, as the Seafon 
advances, tochoofe a fliady moid 
Situation, but not under the Drip of 
Tree* ; otherwife, in the Heat of 
Summer, they will run up to Seed 
before they cabbage. In the Begin- 
ning of Auguft you mould fow the 
laft Crop, which is to (land over 
Winter ; and Ihould be fown thin 
upon a good light Soil, in a warm 
Situation ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be hoed out, fo 
as to (land fingly, and cut down all 
the Weeds to clear them. In the 
Beginning of OBobcr tbey ihould be 
tranfplanted into warm Borders ; 
where, if the Winter is not very 
fevere, they will Hand very well: 
but in order to be fare of a Crop, it 
will be advifeable to plant a few up- 
on a Bed pretty dofe, where they 
may be arched over with Hoops ; 
and in fevere Frofts they Ihould be 
covered with Mats, and Straw, or 
Peas-haulm, to fecure them from 
being deftroy'd $ and in the Spring 
of the Year they may be tranfplant- 
ed out into a warm rich Soil, at the 
Diftance before-mentioned ; but ftill 
thofe which grew under the Wall, if 
they efcaped the Winter, and were 
fuffered to remain, will cabbage 
faoner thaa thofe which are remg- 
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Ved ; but you muft »obferve n6e id 
place them too dofe to the Wall, 
which would occafion their growing 
up tall, and prevent their bein^ 
large or hard. 

In order to fsive good Seeds of 
this Kind, you Ihould look over 
your Lettuces when they are in Per- 
fection; and fuch of them as are 
very hard, arid grow low, fhould 
have Sticks thruft into the Ground, 
by the Sides of as many of them as 
you intend for Seed, to mark them 
from the reft ; and you ihould care- 
fully pull up all the reft from amongft 
them as foon as they begin to run up, 
if any happen to be left, left, by in- 
termixing with the good ones, the 
Seeds may degenerate. 

It may be fome Perfdns may ob- 
ject, that fuppofe fome bad ones 
ihould happen to be left among them 
(for See'ds to fow for fmall Sallads), 
yet the good ones being mark'd, the 
Seeds need not be mixed, and fo no 
Danger can enfue from thence : but 
notwithstanding ever fo much Care 
being taken to keep the Seeds fepa- 
rate, yet, whether from the inter^ 
mixing of the Fttrina during the 
time of their being in Flower, of 
what other Caufe, f can't fay ; but 
it hath been obferved, that where 
good and bad Plants have feeded up- 
on the fame Spot, the Seeds of the 
good Plants, which were carefully 
faved feparately, have very much de- 
generated, and proved worfe thari 
fuch as have feeded by themftlves. 
The Seeds fliould always be drcd 
either from thofe which ftood thro 1 
the Winter* or thofe which were 
fown early in the Spring ; for the 
late ones very feldom perfect their 
Seeds. 

The Cilicia, Imperial, Royal* 
Slack, White, and Upright Cos 
Lettuces may be (own at the fol- 
lowing times: the firft Seafon for 
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forcing thefe Seeds is at the Utter 
End of Fibruary, or the Beginning 
of Marsh, upon a warm light Soil, 
aad an open Situation ; /*. e. not 
OverQiadowM with Trees ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be either hoed out, or trans- 
planted into another Spot of Ground 
(as was directed for the Cabbage- 
lettuce), oblervihg to leave thefe 
Sorts fifteen or fix teen Inches apart 
each Wav ; which will be full near 
enough for thefe Plants, efpecially 
if the Soil be good ; and you mult 
carefully keep them clear from 
Weeds, which is the only Culture 
they will require, except the Black 
Cos Lettuce, which mould be tied up 
when they are full-grown {in the 
manner as was dirked for blanching 
of Endive), to whiten the r inner 
Leaves, and render them crifp ; 
brherwife they are feldom good for 
much, rarely cabbaging without 
this AfMance. 

When your Lettuces are in Per- 
fection, you mould look over them, 
and mark as many of the bed of 
them as you intend for Seed (in the 
fame manner as was before di reeled 
for the common Cabb?:;e- lettuce) ; 
being very careful not to fuffer any 
ordinary ones to feed a-.Tiongfr. them, 
as was before obferved ; wivch would 
prove more injurious to tnefe Sorts 
than to the common, as being more 
inclinable to degenerate wi;h us, if 
they are not carefully preferred. 

You may alfo continue thefe Sorts 
through the Sealon,by Cowing them 
in Aprils Muy h and June i obierv- 
ing (as was before directed} to fow 
the late Crops in a moirt IhaHy Situ- 
ation, Oiherwife they wHl run up to 
Seed before they grow to any Sizs ; 
but in Augvfli toward the latter End, 
you may fow of thefe Sorts, to abide 
the Winter; which Plants mould be 
tranfpl xnted either under Glaiie*, or 

You I J. 
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into a Bed, which mould be arcVd 
over with Hoops, in order to be co- 
vered in the Winter, otherwife in 
bardWinters they are often deftroy'd; 
but you mull conftantly let thefe 
Plants have as much open free Air 
as poflible, when the Weather is. 
mild ; only covering them in hard 
Rains, or frolly Weather; for if 
they are kept too cloiely cover'd in 
Winter, they will be fubjeel to & 
Mould inefs, which foon rots them. 

In the Spring thefe Plants mould 
be planted out into a rich light Soil> 
allowing them at lcaft eighteen Inch- 
es Difbnce each Way ; for if they 
are planted too clofc, they are very 
fubjeel to grow tall, but feldom cab- 
bage well; and from this Crop, if 
they fucceed well^ it will be proper 
to lave your Seeds : tho* you mould 
alfo fave from that Crop fown in 
the Spring ; becaufe fomctimes it 
happens, that the firrt may fail by a 
wet Seafon* when the Plants are full 
in Flower, and the lecond Crop may 
fucceed} by having a more favour- 
able Seaion ; and if they mould both 
fucceed, tnerc will be no Harm in 
that, fmce the Seeds will grow very 
well when two Years old ; and if 
well faved, at three ; but this will 
not always happen. 

Tbc molt valuable of all the Sorts 
of Lettuce in England arc thef^y- 
ptian Green Ccs, and the P'crfatlls^ 
or White Cm, theG/rnVr, and Black 
Cos i tho* fome Peope are vs-.y fond 
of the Royal and Imperial Lettuces; 
hut they feldom fell fo well in the 
Let: Jon Markets as the other, nor are 
fo generally cfteem'd. Indeed ol late 
Years, fincc the Wnste Cos has been 
commonly cultivated, it hasobtain'd 
the Preference of all the otner Sorts* 
until the Egyptian Green Cn was in- 
troduced ; which is fo much fweetcr 
and tenderer than the White G*s % 
tl\at it i> by all good J udgts c ileerocd 
A a a the 
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&e bed Sort of Lettuce known. 
This Sort will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters full as well as 
the White Cos; but at the Seafon 
of its Cabbaging, if there happens 
to be much wet, this Sort, being 
very tender, is very fubjeft to rot. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Ca- 
puchin Lettuces are very hardy, and 
may be fown at the fame Seaions as 
was direcled for the common Cab- 
bage-lettuce ; and are very proper to 
plant under a Wall or Hedge to 
Jtand the Winter ; where many times 
thefe will abide, when mod of the 
other Sorts are deftroy'd; and there- 
fore they will prove very acceptable, 
at a time when few other Sorts are 
to be had ; they will alfo endure 
more Heat and Drought than mod 
other Sorts of Lettuce, which ren- 
ders them very proper for late fow- 
ing ; for it often happens, in very 
hot Weather, that the other Sorts of 
Lettuce will run up to Seed in a few 
Days after they are cabbaged ; 
whereas thefe will abide near three 
Weeks in good Order, efpecially if 
Care be taken to cut the forwarded 
fird, leaving thofe that are not fo 
hard cabbaged to be lad. In faving 
t>f thefe Seed?, the fame Care mould 
be taken to preferve only fuch as are 
very large, and well-cabbaged, other- 
wife the Seeds will degenerate, and 
be good for little. 

The Red Capuchin, 7loman % and 
Prince-lettuces are pretty Varieties, 
and Cabbage very early ; for which 
Reafon a few of them may be pre- 
fer ved ; as may alfo fome of the 
Aleppo, for the Beauty of its fpotrcd 
Leaves ; tho' very few People care 
for either of thefe Sorts at Table, 
when the other more valuable ones 
are to be obtain'd ; but in a Scarcity, 
thefe may fupply the I'lace pretty 
well ; and thefe Sorts nre very pro- 
per for Soups. The Seeds of ilicfe 
0 
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mud alfo be fa ved from fuch as cab- 
bage bed, otherwifc they will de- 
generate, and be good for little. 

In faving Seeds of all thefe Sortt 
of Lettuce, you mould obferve, 
when the Plants have run up, to 6x 
a Stake down by the Sides of each, 
to which the Stem mould be faden'd, 
to prevent their being broken, or 
blown out of the Ground by Wind ; 
to which the Cib'cia, and the other 
large- growing Lettuces, are very 
fubjeft when they are in Flower. 
You mud alfo obferve to cut fuch 
Branches of the large- growing Let- 
tuces as ripen fird, and not wait to 
have the Seed of the whole Plant ripe 
together, which never happens; but, 
on the contrary, fome Branches will 
be ripe a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before others: and when you cut 
them, they mud be fpread upon a 
coarfe Cloth in a dry Place, that the 
Seeds may dry ; after which you 
mould beat them out, and dry them 
again, and then preferve them for 
Ufe, being careful to hang them up 
where Mice and other Vermin can't 
come at them ; for if they do, they 
will foon eat them up. 

LACTUCA AGNINI. Vid* 
Valerianella. 

LADY*s SLIPPER. Vide HeK 
leborine. 

LADY's SMOCK. Vide Car- 
damine. 

LAGOECIA, Badard Cumin. 
The Characters are ; 

/f hath many Flowers cclleSed int$ 
an Head) which have one common 
Empalement compo/ed of eight indent- 
ed Leaves ; hut the Jtmple Empale- 
ment to each Flower bath four Leave!, 
which are very narrow and benna* 
ted : the Floaver c or. ft ft s of five horned 
Petals^ which are Jborter than the 
Kmpakment : at the Bottom of each 
Flower is fituated the Point a/, at- 
tended by fve Stamina, which art 
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long an J narrow: the Pointat aft, 
ward changes to an oval Seed crown- 
ed with the Empalenunt. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Lacoecia. Lin. Hort. Cliff, Ba- 
ftard, or Wild Cumin. 

We have no other Englijb Name 
for this Plant, nor is this a very pro- 
per one ; but as it has been titled by 
fome of the antient Botanifts Cumi- 
num fylvejire, i. e. Wild Cumin; 
and by Dr. loumtfort it is made a 
diltinft Genus, by the Title of Cu- 
m:midts i it may be ftiled Wild Cu- 
min. 

This is an annual Plant, which 
grows about a Foot high ; the Leaves 
referable' thofe of the Hone wort : the 
Flowers, which are of a greenifh- 
yellow Colour* are collc&ed in fpbe- 
rical Heads at the Extremity of the 
Shoots : but there being little Beauty 
in the Plant, it is rardy cultivated 
but in Botanic Gardens. It grows 
plentifully about Aix in Province, as 
alfo in moil of the I Hands of the 
Archipelago. The Seeds of this 
Plant (hould be fown in the Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe ; or if they 
are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 
will come up, and require no other 
Care but to deaf them from Weeds. 
When the Seeds are fown in the 
Spring, they commonly remain in 
the Ground a Year before they 
grow, and fomciimes I have known 
them lie two or three Years in the 
Ground ; fo that it the Plants do not 
come up the firit Year, the Ground 
ihould not be difturbed. 

LAGOPL'S. Vide Trifolium. 

LAMIUM, Archangel or Dead- 
nettle. 

The Character i are ; 

It bath a I a hi at ed Flower conftfling 
qf one Leaf wkofe upper Lip is bel- 
ieve like- a Spoon j but the under one 
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is divided into two Segments, in it>$ 
form of an Heart, and both end in 
Chops, which are brimmed and edg- 
ed: out of the Flonver-cup, which is 
fifiuhus, and cut into five Segments, 
rifes the Pointal, fxed like a Nail in 
toe binder Part of the Flower j and 
attended, as it were, by four Em- 
bryoes, which afterward become fo 
many triangular Seeds, Jhut up in an 
llujk, vchich was before the Flower- 
cup, 

The Species are j 

1. Lamium purpureum frtidunj i 
folio fubrotundo, five Galeopfis Diof- 
coridis. C. B. P. Purple ftinking 
Archangel or Dead-nettle. 

2. Lamium purpureum faetidum, 
folio fubrotundo, minus. H. L, Letter 
purple (linking Dead-nettle. 

3. Lamium folio oblongo, flort 
rubra. Park. Theat, Archangel with 
an oblong Leaf, and a red Mower. 

4. Lamium album, non fastens, fc* 
lio oblongo. C, B. P. White Arch- 
angel or Dead* nettle. 

5. Lamium parittarlee facie 
Msrif. H. R. BLrf Dead-nettle 
with the Face of Pdlitory. 

6 Lamium f Ho cauUm ambient e^ 
minus. C. B. P. Letter Dead nettle* 
with the Leaves encompafling the 
Stalk. 

7. Lamium rubritm minus, foliis 
profundi incifis. Rati Sym Lefler red 
Dead-nctdc, whole Leav es are deep- 
ly cut. 

8. Lamium album factidum, folio 
fubrotundo, minus. C B. P. Lellef 
(linking Dead-nettle, with white* 
Flowers, and a roundilh Leaf. 

9. Lamium foliis caulem ambicn- 
tibus, majus. C. B. P. Greater 
Dead-nettle, with the Leaves en* 
compafluig the Stalk. 

10. Lamium Oricntate i nunc 
mojehatum, nunc fatidum, magna 
/lore. Tourn, Cor. Eaflern Dead- 
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nettle, fometimes fweet-fcentcd; and 
fometimes ftinking, with a large 
Flower. 

11. Lamium Oriental*, foliis ele- 
gant er laciniatis. Toum. Cor. Railern 
Dead-nettle, with elegantly jagged 

Leaves. 

12. Lamium Or i (Utah incanum, 

Jlorr albo % cum lahio fuperiori crtnato. 
Toum. Cor. Hoary Eaftem Dead- 
nettle, with a white Flower, whofe 
Upper-lip is notched. 

13. Lamium Orient alt incattum* 
/lore purpurafctnte, cum labio fuper ori 
crenato. Toum. Cor. Hoary Eaftern 
Dead nettle, with apurplifh Flower, 
whofe Uppef-lip is notched. 

14. Lamium 0/ tent ale album la- 
ti folium altijjimum. Toum. Cor. Tali- 
eft Eaftern Dead-nettle, with a broad 
Leaf, and a white Flower. 

The srfr, fecond, fixth, feventh^ 
eighth, and ninth Sorts are annual 
Plants which grow wild on dry 
Banks in feveral Parts of" England ; 
fb are fcldom preferved but in Bo- 
tanic Gardens,, for the fake of Va- 
riety. 'AH thefe Sorts flower in 
March and April* and their Seeds are 
ripe fion after ; which if permitted 
to fcatter, the Plants will come up 
in great Plenty, and become trouble- 
fome Weeds. The ftrft Sort is ufed 
In Medicine ; but the Markets are 
fupplicd with it from the Fields. 

The fourth Sort is a!fo very com- 
iuon under Hedge% in divers Parts 
of England : this is alio ufed in Me- 
dicine. The Roots of this Sort 
fpread very far urder-ground ; and 
where it once fixes, it is very diffi- 
cult ro eradiate* efpecially undet 
Hedges or Trees, where the Roots 
of this Plant will intermix with thofe 
of the Plants, fo that they cannot lie 
eafxly :*'<en our, without difturbing 
the Roots of the Plants. The third 
5. in rt is a Variety of the fourth, is oin 
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which it differs in the Colour of thff 
Flower.% which in this are of a bright 
red Colour. Thefe two are abiding 
Plants, which propagate themfelvts 
very faft by their creeping Roots. 

The fifth* tenth, and eleventh 
Sorts are annual Plants, which do 
not grow wild in England \ but are 
equally hardy with thofe before- 
mentioned. Thefe flower early in 
the Spring, and if their Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants will 
come up in the Autumn m great 
Plenty. The fifth Sort has no great 
Beauty, fo is only preferved for Va- 
riety ; being very like o«r common 
Dead-nettle, except in the Difference 
of the Leaf. But the tenth Sort de- 
ferves a Place in fome abject Part of 
the Garden, for the Beauty of its 
Leaves in Winter ; which arc varie- 
gated fomewhat like the common 
Cyclamen, and make an Appear- 
ance very like that Plant in Winter. 
Thefe Leaves, in dry Weather, have 
a mufky Scent on thelf being gently 
rubbed ; but if they are bruifed* 
they become ftinking and dHagree- 
able. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth Sorts are abiding Plants,which 
will trail on the Ground, and fend 
forth Roots from the joints of their 
Stalks,whereby they propagate them- 
felves very faft : fo where-ever they 
are permitted to have room in a 
Garden, they fhould be keptwithm 
Com pais ; otherwife they will fpread, 
and become troublefome. 

LAMPSANA, Nipplewort. 
The Characlers arc ; 

// bath a fcmiflifculovs Flrnrr, 
ten fitting of mafty Half- florets* ufrt 
which the Esnbrpts fit* and art in- 
cluded with thtm in a multifid Cuf* 
toufifiing of cm Leaf which after- 
ward becomes ajlreaked Veffel ineludt- 
i»g maty mxr r -six- printed Steels. 

The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Lam ps ana. Dod. Pcmpt. Com- 
mon Nipplewort. 

2. Lampsana folio ampUJJimo 
erijpo. Petiver. Nipplewort with a 
large curled Leaf. 

3. Lampsana Orient a /is elatior, 
foliis nigris maculis afperfs. D. She- 
rard. Taller Eaftern Nipplewort, 
with Leaves fpotted wita black 
Marks. 

The firft Sort is a very common 
Weed on dry Banks, and on the 
Way- fides, in moft Parts of Eng- 
land : the other two Sorts were 
brought from abroad into Botanic 
Gardens, where they are preferved 
for Variety ; but they are not al- 
lowed a Place in any other Gardens. 

Thefe are all annual Plants, which 
flower in April, and their Seeds ripen 
in June j which, if permitted to flat- 
ter, will (lock the Ground with 
Plants : fo that where they are ad- 
mitted, there mould be but few of 
the Plants fuffered to feed, and thofe 
fhould be in fome rude abject Part of 
the Garden ; left, by their fcatter- 
ing Seeds, they ihould fill the Gar- 
den, and overbear fuel) Plants as 
better deferve a Place, 

But where the common Sort hath 
been fuffered to fhed its Seeds, and 
thereby become a troublefome Weed, 
it may be deftroyed by keeping it 
hoed down before it comes to flower, 
fo that no Plants be permitted to 
fcatter Seeds; for as it is an annual 
Plant, fo where-ever Care is taken 
to prevent its feeding, it will in two 
pr three Years be ablolutely deftroy- 
*d. 

The firft Sort was formerly ufed in 
Medicine in England, and is dill 
continued inUfein other Countries 
but it is not mentioned by the Col- 
lege of Phyficians in their Difpen- 
iatory. 
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LANTANA, American Vibur- 
num, or Camara. 

The Characters «re ; 

The Empatcment of the Flower is 
cut into four Segments : the Ficiver is 
monopetalous t of an irregular Shape 9 
having a cylindrical Tube, which <x- 
tends beyond the EmpaLment, and is 
fprcad open at the Brim, where it is 
divided into fve Parts : in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower is ftuated the Poiu* 
tat, fupporting a crooked Stigma, at- 
tended by four Stamina, two b:ing 
longer than the other: the Point ai af- 
terward changes to a round'tfh Fruit 
opening into two Cells, and inclofing a 
rounJiJh Seed. 

This Genus ofPIants was titled bv 
Father Plumier, Camara, which is 
the American Name of the Plant ; 
therefore Dr. Linna-us has altered it 
to this of Lantana, which is an old 
Name applied to the Viburnum, or 
common Wayfaring tree. 
The Species are ; 

1. Lantana foliis oppojitis petie- 
I at is, fori bus enpitatis. Lin. Hart. 
Cliff. //«*r/c<7»Viburnum,with Leaves 
growing oppofite, and the Flowers 
collected in an Head. 

2. Lantana foliis oppoftis pet to- 
la/is, caule aculcato. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. American Viburnum, with 
oppofite Leaves, and a prickly 
Stalk. 

3. Lantana foliis oppoftis eor- 
datis pctiohtis hirfutis, fonbus ca- 
pitatis. AwericanY\b\iVM\m, with 
rough heart- fhaped Leaves growing 
by Pairs, and the Flowers collected 
in an Head. 

4. Lantana foliis lane eclat is 
ff/Jilibus, caule glabto. American 
Viburnum, with fpear-ihaped Leaves 
growing clofe to the Stalks, and a 
imooth Stalk. 

5. Lantana foliis oppoftis petio - 
latis, caule hirfuto, fvribus fpicatis. 

Aaa 3 American 
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American Viburnum, with Leaves 
growing oppojite, an hairy Stalk, 
and Flowers growing in Spikes. 

6. Lantana foliii alternis fejfili- 
hui % jior\bus folitariis. Lin\. Hort. 
£liff. Viburnum with Leaves grow- 
ing alternately without Footftalks, 
and Flowers growing fingly, com- 
monly called Ilex-leav'd jafmine. 

The five Sorts 6rft- mentioned are 
Natives of the warmeft Parts of 
jftturica, where there are feveral 
other Species, which differ in their 
Growth, Shape of their Leaves and 
flowers j and there are fever a! Va- 
rieties of thefe differing in the Co- 
|our of their Flowers. We have two 
Varieties of the firft, and fecond Sorts 
here enumerated, one with an orange- 
coloured Flower, and the other a 
yellow Flower, which varies to a 
Purple as it decays. The third Sort 
produces white Flowers, which are 
but fmall ; fo they make no great 
Appearance. 

The fourth Sort is of humble 
Growth, feldom rifing more than 
three Feet high : the Stalks of this 
Sort are fmooth, and the Leaves 
grow very dofe to the Branches ; 
the Flowers are of 4 bright purple 
Colour 

The fifth Sort is alfo of low 
Growth : the Branches are not fo 
woidy, as are thofe of the other 
Kinds : the Leaves are broad, and 
pointed ; and the whole Plant is very 
f) a ry. The Flowers grow on long 
Footftalks, being of a purple Co- 
lour, fet clofe together in a Spike : 
thefe are fucceeded by large purple 
Eerries, which are eaten in the Wejl- 
lndies. 

All thefe Sorts grow wi T d in the 
Ifland of Jnmaien, from whence I 

ve rect ivedr^eirSeedsfevcral times. 
The laft Sort was fcnt me from the 
orth Si4e of that Mand. All ^hefe 
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Sorts require a moderate Stove ta 
preferve them thro* the Winter, 13 
England ; but in Summer they may 
be expofed abroad in a flickered Si- 
tuation, where they will continue a 
long time in Flower, and make a 
very fine Appearance. The two firft 
Sorts will often continue their flow- 
ering for four or five Months, pro- 
vided they are not too much draw* 
in the Stove ; for as thefe produce 
their Flowers from the Wings of the 
Leaves, fo as the Shoots advance, 
there are new Flowers produced till 
very late in the Autumn ; and if the 
Plants are preferved in a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter, they 
will begin to flower in May ; but as 
the Spring advances, they fhould 
have a large Share of Air ; other- 
wife (he Shoots will be very weak, 
and the Plants will be infelled with 
In feds, which will deface the Plants, 
and prevent their Growth : therefore 
when the Weather is warm, the 
GlafTes of the Stove mould be open- 
ed every Day, to admit as much 
Air as poffible ; and about the Mid- 
dle of June, the Plants may be re- 
moved into the open Air ; but they 
fhould have a warm-fheltcred Situa- 
tion, and in dry warm Weather 
they will require plenty of Water. 

Thefe Sorts may be propagated 
either from Seed?, or by Cuttings. 
The firft, fecond, and fifth Sorts 
frequently perfect their Seeds in 
England: but the other have not as 
yet produced any here. Thefe Seeds 
muft be fown on a good Hot- bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants come up, they muft be each 
tranfplanted into a feparate fmall 
pot, and plupged again into the 
|iot-J>ed to bring them forward: 
but as the Plants advance hi 
Strength, fo they fhould, by de- 
gree?, be hardened to bear the open 

Air, 
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Air; and may afterward be removed 
into it, and treated in the fame 
manner as the old Plants. 

If they are propagated by Cut- 
tings, the beft time for planting 
them is in July, after the Plants have 
been expofed to the open Air for 
about a Month ; by which time the 
Shoots will be hardened fo as to be 
out of Danger of rotting with a little 
Mottiure. Thefe Cuttings Ihould 
be planted in fmall Pots filled with 
light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed : and if they are 
fcreened from the Violence of the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, they 
will be rooted in about fix Weeks 
time ; when they muft be hardened 
gradually to bear the open Air, and 
afterward treated as the old Plants. 

The laft Sort has been long in the 
Englljb Gardens, and is commonly 
called the Ilex-Ieav'd Jafmine. This 
Plant was brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope ; fo is not very tender; 
therefore maybe preferved in a good 
Green-houfe in Winter : but during 
that Seafon it muft have a large 
Share of Air in mild Weather, other- 
wife it is apt to grow mouldy ; and 
this will caufe the tender Branches 
to decay. In the Summer-feafon it 
may be expofed in the open Air, 
with other Green-houfe Plants, in a 
iheltered Situation, where it will add 
to the Variety : and altho' the 
Flowers are fmall, and are produced 
fingly from between the Leaves, fo 
<lo not make any great Appearance ; 
yet as there is a Succefton of thefe 
Flowers moft Part of the Year, and 
the Leaves continuing green through- 
out the Year, it is worthy of a Place 
in every Colleftion of Plants. 

LAPATHUM, The Dock. 
The Cbaraatrs are; 

The EmpaLmtnt of the Flower is 
compofed of three fmall Leaves, which 
ere refiexed: the Flower hath three 
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Leaves t which are larger than thofe 
of the Empalement, and are coloured: 
in the Centre of the Flower is fit stated 
the three-cornered Poin/al, fupporting 
three fmall Styles, and is attended by 
fix Stamina : the Pointal afterward 
becomes a triangular Sted, incloftd by 
the Petals of the Flower. 
The Species are ; 

1. Lapathum pr*ftantiffimum 9 
Rbabarbarum officinarum di SI urn Mor. 
Hifi. The Pontic Rhubarb. 

2. Lapathum Alpinum, folio fub- 
rotundo. Mor. tyft. Round-leav'd 
Alpine Dock, by fome called Monks 
Rhubarb. 

3. Lapathum bortenfe, folio ob- 
longo 9 five fecundum iyiofcoridis. C. 

B. P. Long-leavM Garden-dock, 
or Patience. 

4. Lapathum folio acuta piano, 

C. B. P. Sharp- pointed Dock. 

5. Lapathum folio acttto crifpo. 
C.B.P. Curled (harp - pointed 
Dock. 

6. Lapathum folio acu to rubente. 
C. B. P. Bloodwort or fliarp-pointed 
Dock, with red Veins, and Poot- 
ftalks to the Leaves. 

7. Lapathum folio acuto x fiore 
aureo. C B. P. Sharp-pointed Dock, 
with golden Flowers. 

8. Lapathum acutum minimum. 
J. B. The leaft lharp - poimcd 
Dock. 

9. Lapathum vnlgare, folio oh' 
tufo. J. B. Common broadleav'd 
Dock, vulgarly call'd the Butter- 
dock. 

10. Lapathum fylvefire t folio 
fubrotundo. feminis involucris denta- 
tis nobis. Mor. Hifi. Common broad - 
leav'd Dock, with indented Covers ' 
to the Seeds. 

11. Lapathum aquatieunt, f'Mo 
cubitali. C.B. P. Great Water-dock. 

12. Lapathum aquaticum minus. 
C. B. P. Letter Water-dock. 

13. Lapathum pukhrum Bo*ro~ 
A a a 4 nitnft 
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nlnfi finuatum. J. B. The Fiddle 

Pock. 

14. Lapathum bortenfe latifo- 
Li urn. C. B. P. The true Monks 
Rhubarb. 

15. Lapathum Cbahptnfe, fo- 
lio acuto, feminum in-jolucris profundi 
fat at U. Ahr. Htft. Sharp-pointed 
,Meppa Dock, with the Seed-covers 
deeply indented. 

16. Lapathum JEgyptiacum an- 
vuurn, par iet aria folio, catfula femi- 
nis lorry i us bar bat a. Hort. Pi/. An- 
jiual E yptian Dock, with a Pelli- 
tory-lcaf. and long Beards to the 
Secd-vefiels. 

17. LaPathvm Orient ale, folio 
latijjimo unduluto Cif mucronato, five 
^Rbabarbartun verum. The true 

Rhubarb. 

The firft Sort here mentioned was 
brought to England many Years 
fmce, for the true Rhubarb ; but 
fmce it hath been commonly ufed in 
theShops for the Rbaponticum, being 
greatly inferior to the Rbabarbarurn. 
This Sort is frequently cultivated in 
the Gardens, and is calPd Engl'jo 
Rhubarb. The Roots of this enter 
as an Ingredient into feveraj com* 
pound Medicines : and of late Years, 
the Footilalks of the Leaves have 
been ufed for making of Tarts in 
the Spring of the Year, as thefe may 
be bad before Goofberries are large 
enough for that Purpofe. Thefe 
Footftalks tnufl have their outer 
Skin peePd off, otherwife they will 
be very rtnngy : when thb is done, 
the ^*ulpy Part will bake very ten- 
der, and almoft as clear as the Apri- 
cot ; and havirg an agreeable acid 
Flavour, is by many Perfons tlteeru- 
cd for thi< Purpofe. 

Where thefe Plants are prop?. ga- 
ted for thh Ufa, rhey fhou l d be plant- 
ed at lea.fl three Feet afundcr, and 
in rich Ground, which will ei.cpx- 
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rage them to put out huge Leaves ; 
fo that the Footftalks will be very 
large, in which is the chief Excel- 
lence of them : for in thofe which 
are fmall, there will be very little 
Pulp ; and that will not be near fo 
good for Ufe as that of the targe. 

The fecond Sort is fometimes cul- 
tivated in Gardens, for medicinal 
Ufe ; tho' there is a Difpute, whe- 
ther this be the true Monks Rhu- 
barb, or not : but there is no great 
Difference between the Roots of this 
Plant, and the other difputcd Sort : 
but Dr. Botrbaa<vc y and fome other 
Botanitts, have mentioned the four- 
teenth Sort, as tfce true Monks 
Rhubarb; but I fufpeel this to be 
only an accidental Variety of the 
nimh Sort, and not a diltind Spe- 
cies : however, I believe that the 
Roots of this, and the third Sort, 
are indifferently ufed in London, for 
the Monks Rhubarb. 

Tne third Sort was formerly cul- 
tivated in Gardens as a Pot herb j 
but of late Years i: has been wholly 
difufed for that Purpofe, and now* 
only preferved in Gardens for me- 
dicinal Ufe. 

The ten next - mentioned Sorts 
grow wild in many Parts of Eng- 
land, and arc feldom admitted into 
Gardens ; but as feveral of thefe are 
ufed in. Medicine^ I have put down; 
the Names by which they are di- 
ftingtiin.ed aroongtt the Botaniils. 
The nrli and third Sorts are directed 
by the College of Phyiictam to be 
ufed in Meuicine y but the People 
who fupply the Markets, take the 
Roots of all the Sorts promifcooufly, 
as they find tht-nv Thefe two Sorts 
grow near Hedges, and in lhady 
Lanes, which are not much frequent- 
ed, in nicft Pans of Enghnd ; but 
trie thjrd Sort is lefs common than 
the fjrfr, from which it' d Him i* 

nothing 
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pothing but the Stalks and Veins of 
the Leaves being red. This is fre- 
quently called Bloodwort, 

. The Roots of the eighth Sort are 
alfo ufed in Medicine : this is the 
Plant which Mwitingius, a curious 
Botanift of Groningrn in Holland, 
fuppofes to be the Herba Britannica 
pf the Antients, which was found to 
be a fovereign Remedy for the 
Scurvy. This Sort grows frequent- 
ly in (landing Waters, where it pro- 
duces Leaves two and an half or 
three Feet in Length. When this 
Sort is planted on dry Land, or the 
Water drained off the Ground, where 
it naturally grows, it will not rife to 
near the Size of thofe Plants which 
grow in deep Waters. 

The eleventh Sort, whofe Roots 
are ufed in Medicine, and is by fome 
thought to be the true Monks Rhu- 
barb, is not common in England, if 
it is really different from our broad- 
Ieav'd Dock ; fo that thofe who ufe 
Roots of Englijb Grpwth, are fup- 
plied with the Patience Dock, or the 
round - Ieav'd Jlpine Dock ; both 
which Sorts are cultivated in the 
Englijb Gardens. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
are Foreigners, which have been in- 
troduced by the Curious in Botany, 
for the fake of Variety \ but they 
are not ufed in Medicine : and as 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, 
they do not merit a Place, unlefs in 
Botanic Gardens, for Variety-fake. 
The twelfth Sort will continue two 
cr three Years ; but the thirteenth 
Sort is an annual Plant. 

The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort 
I received for the true Rhubarb : 
thefe were gathered by a Gentleman 
who was on the Spot, where the 
Roots are taken up, and fent to Pe- 
rtrsburgb in Mufcoyy, for the Sup- 
ply of Eurofc ; 1? that we may fup- 
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ppfe there is no great Reafon to> 
doubt of its being the true Kind. 

But, however it happens, the 
Roots which have grown in Eng- 
land, are not comparable to the fo- 
reign Rhubarb : whether this may 
be occafionM by the not taking upx 
of the Roots at a proper Scafon, or 
from what other Caufe, we cannot 
as yet determine ; but we may hope 
fome future Trial may inform ua 
better. Indeed there are fome Per-, 
fons who imagine, that there are fc- 
veral Species of Rhubarb, which 
grow in different Countries; and tha* 
the Sort here mentioned is not the 
beft: whether this is fo or not, I 
cannot determine : but I have great 
Reafon to fufpeel thefe Plants are noo 
fpeciHcally different, but vary from 
Seeds : for from the Seeds of one- 
Plant of the firft Sort, which grew 
by a Plant of this laft, I had almoft 
an equal Number of Plants produced 
intermixed, tho' none of the Seeds, 
of the laft came to Maturity : there- 
fore it could not happen from an/ 
Mixture of the Seeds, nor could it 
fcarce arife from any Impregnation*, 
of the Male Dull, becaule the Flow- 
ers of the laft were decayed before 
thofe of the firil were open. 

All the Sorts of Dock are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown in Autumn, foon after they are 
ripe ; for when the Seeds are kept 
out of the Ground until Spring, they 
will remain a whole Year in the 
Ground before the Plants appear; 
whereas thofe fown in Autumn will 
come up the following Spring. 
Where the Seeds of the true Rhu- 
barb (or any of the other Sorts, 
whofe Roots are ufed in Medicine) 
are fown to propagate the Plant*, 
they mould have a Soil rather moift 
than dry, and of a pretty good 
Depth, that the Roots may have 

room 
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foom to run down. The Seeds 
Ihould be (own chin; and in the 
Spring, when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be hoed out after the 
manner directed for Parfneps and 
Carrots, leaving the large* growing 
Kinds (as the true Rhubarb, Rha- 
pontic, and Alpine round- lea v*d 
Dock) two Feet and an half afunder 
at leaft, becaufe thefe produce very 
large-fpreading Leaves ; and if they 
have not fumcient room to grow, 
the Roots will be froall. When this 
is done, the Plants will require no 
other Management, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and in two 
or three Years time the Roots will 
he (it for Ufe, when they ihould be 
taken up foon after their Leaves de- 
cay in Autumn. But it will be well 
worth trying, whether thofe Plants, 
whofe Flower-Hems are pinched off, 
foon after they appear in Spring 
(and are never fuffered to flower or 
feed), do not produce better Roots, 
than thofe which are permitted to 
iced, becaufe we find moll other 
Roots grow fticky and tough, after 
they have feeded, and not near to 
good for Ufe as before; and as 
thefe Plants frequently fend out 
Flowcr-ftems the fccond Year, it 
may be neceiTary to prevent their 
Growth, in order to encourage their 
Roots. 

LARIX, The Larch-tree. 
The Characters are ; 

The Leaves {which are long and 
narrow) are produced out of little 
TubercLs, in form of a Painter** Pen- 
cil : the Cones are produced at remote 
Dtjiances from the Male Flowers on 
the fame free : the Male Flowers are 
very like fmall Cones at their firft 
Appearance, hut afterward fir etch 
oui in Length, 

The Sprcies are j 

i. Larix folio decidsto, conifera, 
J.B. The Larch-trcc. 
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2. Larix folio decide*, rudiment 
tis conorum candidifftmis. Pink. Aim. 
Larch- tree with white Rudiments, 
or rather, with white Male Flow- 
ers. 

3. Larix Orient alis, fruflu ro> 
tundiori obtufo. Inf. R. Herb. The 
Cedar of Lib 

There are two other Varieties of 
the Larch-tree: one of them is 
brought from North America, and 
is called the Black Larch ; the other 
came from Archangel. This laft Sort 
ufually puts out its Leaves three 
Weeks before the common Sort: 
both thefe grow different from the 
common Sort, having {lender hang- 
ing Branches: hut 1 believe they 
can hardly be deemed diftincl Spe- 
cies, 

The firft of thefe Trees is pretty 
common in the Engtijh Gardens : 
this is a Native of the Alps, and Py- 
renean Mountains; but thrives ex- 
ceeding well here, efpecially if it be 
planted upon an elevated Situation ; 
as may be obferved by thofe which 
were planted a few Years fince at 
Wimbleton in Suny, which are now 
grown to be large Trees, and pro- 
duce annually a large Quantity of 
Cones. 

The fecond Sort feems to be onry 
a feminal Variety from the firft, 
from which it differs in the Colour 
of the Male Flowers, which in this 
is white, but in the other of a bright- 
red Colour ; as alfo in the Colour of 
the Leaves, which in this Sort are a 
fomewhat lighter Green than thofe 
of the other ; nor do the Trees of 
this Kind feem to be fo vigorous : 
but whether the Seeds of this Kind 
will produce the fame, I can't as 
yet fay, having never feen any of 
the Plants which were raifed from 
thefe Seeds produce any flowers ; 
but however, it may be obtained by 
inarching it into the common Sort. 

Thcfc 
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*Thefe Trees ire propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be (own in the 
Beginning of March, upon a Bed of 
light Soil, cxpofed only to the morn- 
ing Sun : or otherwife it may be 
fown in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, 
and placed near an Hedge, where 
they' may have the morning Sun 
only. The Seed fhould' be cover'd 
about half an Inch thick with fine 
light Earth, and in very dry 
Weather fhould be gently refrenYd 
with Waxer. In about fix Weeks, 
if your Seeds were good, the Plants 
will come up, at which time you 
fhould carefully guard them againft 
the rapacious Birds, which would 
otherwife pull off the Heads of the 
Plants, as they thruft them fe Ives out 
of the Ground with their Covers on 
them ; and obferve to refrefti them 
with Water in dry Weather, efpe- 
cially if they are fown in Pots or 
Boxe«, as alfo to keep them con- 
ftandy clear from Weeds, which, if 
fuffer'd to grow among the young 
Plants, will foon deftroy them : nor 
fhould they be too much expos'd to 
the Sun, or flrong Winds; both 
which are very injurious to thefe 
Plants while they are young : but in 
Oflober you fhould (if they are in 
Boxes or Pots) remove them into a 
Situation where they may be defend- 
ed from fharp Wind.% which are 
fometimes hurtful to them while 
young ; but afterwards they will 
endure the fevered Weather of our 
Climate. 

The Latter- end of O3ober, or the 
Beginning of November following, 
you fhould remove thefe Plants into 
Beds of frefh light Earth, at about 
ten Inches Diftance each Way ; ob- 
ferving to water them, if the Seafon 
fhould prove dry ? as alio to lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Sun and 

in.ds from drying their Roots : in 
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thefe Beds they may remain two 
Years, during which time you fhould 
carefully keep them clear from 
Weeds; as alfo obferve, if any of 
them incline their Heads downward, 
to thruft a fmall Stake into the 
Ground by fuch of them, and fallen 
their Heads upright thereto ; for if 
they are fufFer'd to grow on one 
fide while young, tbey are rarely td 
be reduced to an upright Figure 
again. 

When the Plants have remain'd in 
thefe Beds two Years, they will be 
fit to tranfplant into the Nurfery ; 
in order to which, you fhould make 
choice of a Piece of frefn light Earth, 
not over-dry, nor too wet: this 
Ground fhould be well dug, and 
cleansM from Weeds, and Roots of 
Plants or Trees; and after having 
laid it level, you fhould mark out 
the Rows at three Feet Diftance ; 
then you fhould take up the Plants 
carefully, preferving a good Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
in the Lines at eighteen Inches afun- 
der, obferving to mulch their Roots, 
and alfo to water them, to preferve 
their Roots from drying. The befl: 
Seafon for this Work is toward the 
Middle or Latter-end of OBober, ac- 
cording as the Seafon proves ; for 
as foon as they begin to call their 
Leaves, they may be removed with 
great Safety. During the time they 
remain in this Nurfery, they muft 
conftantly be kept clean from Weeds; 
and the Ground between them fhould 
be dug every Spring, that if may 
be loofe for the Fibres of their Roots 
to flrike into ; and the Weeds will 
be hereby more effectually deftroy 'd 
than by any other Method: and 
the Roots of the Phntsj b ing annu- 
ally cut round, will caufe them to 
pufh out a greater Number of Fibres, 
whereby they will be much fafer to 
remove, than they would be, if per- 
mitted 
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mitted to grow undiliurb'd for fede- 
ral Years. 

You muft alfo obferve to train 
their Heads upright, and not fuffer 
them to grow awry, which they are 
naturally too much incluTd to : but 
J would by no means advife the 
{hearing them in Pyramids (as is too 
cften practiced), but rather lead them 
up for Timber-trees; for they will 
grow to a confiderable Size, provi- 
ded they like the Soil they are plant- 
ed in. 

In removing thefe Trees from the 
Nurfery to the Places where they are 
^efign'd to be continued, you (hould 
always obferve to do it juft as tbey 
call their Leave* ; ai alfo to take 
them up with a large Ball of Earth 
to their Roots ; and, when pUnted, 
the Ground (hould be mulch'd, and 
the Plants ftak'd, to prevent the 
Wind from loofening them, or blow- 
ing them out of the Ground. Thefe 
Directions, if duly executed, will 
be fufficient, and there will be no 
Danger of their fucceeding. But the 
chief Caufe why many of thefe 
Trees have faiPd, upon their being 
rcmovM, was the not doing it in a 
proper Seafon, or eUe that they were 
not carefully taken up. 

Thefe Trees (hould not remain 
long in the Nurfery before they are 
tranfplantcd where they are to (land 
for good ; for when they are large, 
they do not bear removing well. 
The bed Size for tranfplanting are 
thofe of about two Feet, or two 
Feet and an half high. Thefe will 
foon outgrow fuch as are much lar- 
ger when tranfplanted. 

As thefe Trees put out early in 
the Spring, fo where they cannot be 
removed at Michaelmas, it (hould 
not be deferred later than February ; 
becaufe when they begin to (hoot, 
it will be too late. 
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Thefe Trees are very proper for 
the Sides of barren Hills, where few 
other Sorts will thrive fo well ; nor 
is this Tree very delicate in its Soil i 
but will grow much better on poor 
ftrong ftony Land, than in rich 
Ground : and during the Summer 
they appear very beautiful ; but in 
Autumn they caft their Leaves, 
whereby fome People have been de- 
ceived, by fuppofing them dead, and 
havedeftroy'd them. 

From the wounded Bark of this 
Tree exudes the pureft Venice Tur- 
pentine ; and on the Body and 
Branches of it grows the Agaric, 
which is a Drug ufed in Medicine : 
the Wood is very durable, and (by 
fome) reported to be very difficult 
to burn. But I don't know how this 
(hould be, to a Tree which abounds 
with Turpentine ; tho* it is faid alfo 
to be fo ponderous as to (ink in 
Water. It will polifti exceeding well, 
and is by the Architects abroad 
much coveted, both for Houfes, and 
building of Ships. 

Wit/en, a Dutch Writer upon Naval 
Jrehitedurc, mentions a Ship to be 
long fmce found in the Numidiam 
Sea, twelve Fathoms under Water, 
being chiefly built of this Timber 
and Cyprefs, both which Woods 
were reduced to that Hardnefs, as 
to redd the (harped Tools ; nor was 
any Part of it periOTd, tho* it had 
lain above a thoufand Years fub- 
merg'd. And it was upon Tables of 
this Wood that Raphael, andfevtral 
of the greateft Artifts, eterniz'd 
their Skill, before the Ufe of Can- 
vas was introduced. 

The third Sort is the Cedar of 
Lihanus, and is a Tree of great An- 
tiquity ; and, what is remarkable, 
this Tree is not found as a Native 
in any other Part of the World, fo 
far as hath come to our Knowlege. 
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*The Cones of this Tree are you have gotten them to the Height 
trough t from the Levant, which, if you defign them ; otherwife their 
kept intire, will prefcrve their Seeds Branches will extend on every Side* 
good for feveral Years : the time of and prevent their growing tall, 
cheir ripening is commonly in the Thefe Trees are by many People 
Spring, and confequently they are kept in Pyramids, and fhear'd as 
near one Year old before we rective Yews, &c. in which Form ihey 
them ; for which they are not the lofe their grcateft Beauty ; for the 
worfe, but rather the better, the Extenfion of the Branches are very 
Cones having difcharged a great lingular in this Tree, the Ends of 
Part of their Kefin by lying, and the their Shoots, for the mod part, de- 
Seeds are much eafier to get out of clining, and thereby (hewing their 
them than fuch as are freih taken upper Surface, which is conftantly 
from the Tree. cloath'd with green Leaves in fo re- 

The bed way to get the Seeds out gular a manner, as to appear, at 
is, to fplit the Cones, by driving a fome Diftance, like a green Carpet ) 
iharp Piece of Iron thro' the Centre and thefe waving about with the 
length-ways, and fo pull the Seeds Wind, make one of the mod agree - 
out with your Fingers, which you able Profpedls that can be to tenni- 
will find are fattened to a thin leafy nate a Vijla, efpeciaily if planted on 
Subiiance, as are thofe of the Fir- a riling Ground, 
tree : but before the Seeds are taken It is Matter of Surprize to me, 
out, it will be proper to put the that this Tree hath not been more 
Cones in Water for twenty-four cultivated in England* than at pre- 
Hours, which will render them eafier fent we find it ; fince it would be a 
to fplit ; fo that the Seeds may be great Ornament to barren bleak 
taken out with greater Safety ; for Mountains, where few other Trees 
there will require Care in the doing would grow ; it being a Native of 
of it, otherwife many of the Seeds the coldeft Parts of Mount Libanus* 
will be fpoiled ; for they are very where the Snow continues mod Part 
tender, and will bruife where there of the Year. And from the Obfer- 
is any Force employed to get them vations I have made of thefe now 
out. growing in England, I fnd they 

Thefe Seeds mould be fown in thrive beft on the poorefl: Soil : for 
Boxes or Pots of light frefli Earth, fuch of them as have been planted 
and treated as was directed for the in a ftrong rich loamy Earth, have 
Firs (jo which I refer the Reader) ; made but a poor Progrefs, in corn- 
but only fhall oblerve, that thefe re- parifon to fuch as have grown upon 
quire more Shade in Summer than a ftony meagre Soil. And that thefe 
the Firs 5 and the fooner they are Trees are of quick Growth, is evi- 
planted into the open Ground, the dent from four of them now grow- 
better, ing in the Phyfic-garden at Cbclfca, 
When thefe Plants begin to {hoot which (as I have been credibly in- 
firong, you will generally find the form'd) were planted there in the 
leading Shoot incline to one Side ; Year 1683. an< * aC l ' iat l * me werp 
therefore, if you intend to have not above three Feet high; two of 
them flrait, you muft fupport them which Trees are at this time 
with Stakes, obferving to keep the t7>o.) upwards of eleven Feet in 
Leader always clefc tied up, until Girt, a: two Test above ground ; 

and 
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And their Branches extend more than 
twenty Feet on every Side their 
Trunks ; which Branches (tho* pro- 
duced twelve or fourteen Feet above 
the Surface) do at their Termination 
hang very near the Ground, and 
thereby afford a goodly Shade in 
the hotted Seafon of the Year. 

The Soil in which thefe Trees 
are planted, is a leau hungry Sand, 
mix'd with Gravel, the Surface of 
which is fcarcely two Feet deep be- 
fore an hard rocky Gravel appears . 
Thefe Trees ftand at four Corners 
of a Pond, which isbrick'd up with- 
in two Feet of their Trunks, fo that 
their Roots have no room to fpread 
on one Side, and confequently are 
cramp'd in their Growth : but 
whether their Handing fo near the 
Water may not have promoted their 
Growth, I can't fay ; but fure I am, 
if their Roots had had full Scope in 
the Ground, they would have made 
a greater Progrefs. I have alfo ob- 
fcrv'd, that lopping or cutting of 
thefe Trees is very injurious to them 
(more, perhaps, than to any other 
of the refinous Trees) in retarding 
their Growth ; for two of the four 
Trees above-mention *d, being unad- 
vifedly planted near a Green houfe, 
when they began to grow large, 
had their Branches lopp'd, to let the 
Rays of the Sun into the Houfe, 
whereby they have been fo much 
check'd,that at prefent they are little 
more than half the Size of the other 
two. 

Thefe Trees have all of them pio- 
due'd, for fome Years, large Quan- 
tities of Katkins (or Male Flower*) ; 
tho* there are but two of them 
which have as yet prod uc\l Cones ; 
nor is ic above fixteen or eighteen 
Years, that thefe have ripenM their 
Cones, fo as to perfect the Seed : 
but fince we find, that they are fo 
far naturaliz'd to our Country, as to 
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produce ripe Seeds, we need nof 
fear being foon fupply'dwith enough, 
without depending on thofe Conei 
which are brought from the Levant ; 
fince there arc many Trees of this 
Kind in England, which in a few 
Years mull certainly bear : but I 
find they ate mOfe fubjeft to pro- 
duce and ripen their Cones in hard 
Winters, than in mild dncs ; which 
is a plain Indication, that they wifl 
fucceed, even in the coldeft Parts of 
Scotland, where, as well as in Eng- 
land, they might be propagated to 
great Advantage. 

What we find mentioned in Scrip- 
ture of the lofty Cedars, can be nd- 
ways applicable to the Stature of 
this Tree ; fince, from the Experi- 
ence we have of thofe now growing 
in England, as alfo from the Tefti- 
mony of feveral Travellers, who 
have vifited thofe few remaining 
Trees on Mount lib anus, they are) 
not inclined to grow very lofty ; but, 
on the contrary, extend their Bran- 
ches very far: to which the Allufion 
made by the Pfalmijl agrees very 
well, when he is defcribing the flou- 
riming State of a People, and fays, 
They /hall fpread their Branches Jtk* 
the Cedar-tree. 

Ratewolf, in his Travels, fajs^ 
there were not at that time ( i. e. 
Anno 1574.) upon Mount Libanut 
more than 26 Trees remaining, 24. 
of which flood in a Circle ; and the 
other two, which flood at a fmall 
Diftance, had their Branches almoft 
confum'd with Age : nOr could he 
find any younger Trees coming op 
to fucceed them, tho* he looked 
about diligently for fome: thefe 
Trees (he lays) were growing at the 
Foot of a fmall Hill, on the Top of 
the Mountains, and amongft the 
Snow. Thefe, having very large/ 
Branches, do commonly bend the 
Tree to one Side ; but are extended 
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to a great Length, and in fo deli- 
cate and pleafant Order, as if they 
were trimm'd, and made even, with 
great Diligence ; by which they are 
eafily diftinguifiYd at a great Di- 
ftance from Fir-trees. The Leaves 
(continues he) are very like to thole 
of the Larch tree, growing clofe 
together in little Bunches, upon fmall 
brown Shoots. 

MatmdrtU in his Travels, fays, 
there were but 1 6 large Trees re- 
maining, when he vifited the Moun- 
tains, fome of which were of a 
prodigious Bulk ; but that there 
were many more young Trees of a 
fmaller Size: he meafur'd one of 
the largeft, and found it to be 1 2 
Yards 6 Inches in Girt, and yet 
found, and 37 Yards in the Spread 
of its Boughs. At about five or fix 
Yards from the Ground it was di 
vided into five Limbs, each of 
which was equal to a great Tree. 
What Maxndrd hath related, was 
confirmed to me by a worthy Gen- 
tleman of my Acquaintance, who 
was there in the Year 1720. with 
this Difference only, viz. in the Di- 
menfions of the Branches of the 
largeft Tree, which he affurcd me 
he meafurM, and found to be twenty- 
two Yards Diameter. Now, whether 
- Mr. Maundrcl meant thirty -feven 
Yards in Circumference of thefpread- 
ing Branches, or the Diameter of 
them, cannot be determined by his 
Expreffions ; yet neither of them 
well agrees with my Friend's Ac- 
count. 

Monfieur le Brun reckons about 
thirty -five or thirty -fix Trees re- 
maining upon Mount Libanus, when 
he was there ; and would perfuade 
us it was not eafy to reckon their 
Numbers (as is reported of our 
Stonebenge on Salifiurj Plain). He 
alfo fays, their Cones do fome of 
tiiem grow dependent. Which is 
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abundantly confuted by the above* 
mentidnM Travellers, as alfo frcArf 
our own Experience; for all the 
Cones grow upon the Upper-part 
of the Branches, and Hand erc&. 
having a ftrong woody central Style, 
by which it is firmly annexM to 
the Branch, fo as with Difficulty to 
be taken off ; which central Style 
remains upon the Branches after the 
Cone is fallen to Pieces; fo that 
they never drop off" whole, as the 
Pines do. 

The Wood of this famous Tree 
is accounted proof againft all Putre- 
faction of animal Bodies: the Saw- 
duft of it is thought to be one of the 
Secrets ufed by thofe Mountebanks 
who pretend to have the embalm- 
ing Myftery. This Wood is alfo 
faid to yield an Oil which is famous 
for preferving Books and Writings ; 
and the Wood is thought, by the . 
Lord Bacon, to continue above a 
thoufand Years found. It is alio re- 
corded, that in the Temple of elp-J- 
lo at Utica > there was found Timber 
of near two thoufand Years old. 
And the Statue of the Goddefs, in 
the famous Epbefian Temple, w» 
faid to be of this Material alfo, as 
was mod of the Timber-work of 
that glorious Structure. 

This Sort of Timber is very dry. 
and fubject to fplit; nor does rt 
well endure to be faften'd with 
Nails, from which it ufually fhrinks ; 
therefore Pins of the fame Wood 
are much preferable. 

LARKSPUR. Vide Delphinium. 

LASERPITIUM, Laferv.ort. 
The Characters are ; 

// hatb an umbe Hated Flower, 
compfed of five heart -Jbaptd Leave/, 
which are equal f and expand it form 
of a Ro/e % and reft on the Empa.'c- 
rnent, which afterward turns to est 
Fruit corrtpofed of two Scedi, nvbic'* 
art gibbous on on; Side, with /aw 

Ij'ge 
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large foliaceous Wings* which ex- 
tend the Length f the Fruit % and are 
feaped like a Water-mill. 
The Species are ; 

1. Laserpitium folifs lat tori bus 
hi at it. Mor. Umbel. Laferwort with 
broader Leaves. 

2. Laserpitium feJiis ampliori* 
hiiy ftminc crifpo. Infi. R. H. Lafer- 
wort with large Leaves, and curPd 
Seeds. 

3/ Laserpitium bumilius, palu- 
dafii folio* flore albo. Infi. R. H. 
Lower Laferwort, with a Smallage- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

4. Laserpitium Qallicum. C. 
B.P. French Laferwort. 

5. Laserpitium angufliffimo & 
tbkngo folio. Infi. R. H. Laferwort 
With a very narrow oblong Leaf. 

6. Laserpitium ftlinoides 9 fe- 
mino crifpo. Infi. R. H. Laferwort 
refembling fweet Smallage, with a 
curl'd Seed. 

7. Laserpitium angufiifofium, 
Leila cont ratio. C5" cone an a. Infi. 

R. H. Narrow- lea v'd Laferwort, 
with a contracted and hollow Um- 
bel. 

8. Laserpitium Oriintale t foliis 
fgfcleos McfjilienfiS) flore luteo. Cor. 
Infi. R. H. Eafiern Laferwort, with 
Leaves like the Marfcillct Hart- 
wort, and a yeilow Flower. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are enumerated 
in Botanic Authors ; but fome of 
them only differ in the Colour of 
their Flowers, and the Indentures 
of their Leaves ; fo muft no: be 
deemed as diftmct, Species. Indeed 
the Number of Species has been 
greatly lelTen'd by fome late Wri- 
ters, who have erred as much in 
leffening, as thofe before them had 
done in multiplying, or the Species; 
tvhtch Miftake they may have fallen 
into by fowing of the Seeds near 
old Plants of the fame Genus, or 
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on Ground where fome *f theftf 
Sorts have grown; fo that their* 
Seeds have been fcattered and buried 
in the Ground, where they will re- 
main two or three Years, and after- 
ward grow ; fo that unlefs their 
Seeds are fown at a Diftance front 
any of the other Species, there will 
always be a Mixture of Plants come 
up, whereby People have been often 
confus'd in diftinguifliing thefe 
Plants ; nay, I have frequently ob- 
ferved the c eeds of one Species fal!^ 
and the Plants come up on the Head 
of another Plant which grew near 
it ; and this young Plant, if not 
timely rooted out, has gotten the 
better of the old Plant, and deftroy- 
ed it : where there is not great Care 
taken to prevent this, fhe different 
Sorts cannot be preferred in Gar- 
dens where the Species grow near 
each other. 

It is generally fuppofed, that the 
Silphium of the Antients was pro- 
cured from one Species of this Ge- 
nus ; but from which of them we 
are at prefent ignorant. All the 
Species, if wounded, drop a very 
acrid Juice, which turns to a refin- 
ous gummous Subftance very acri- 
monious. This was externally ap- 
plied by the Antients to take away 
black and blue Spots that came by 
Bruifcs and Blows, as alfo to take 
away Excrefcences : it was alfo by 
fome of the Antients prefcribed in 
internal McJicines; but others have 
cautioned People not to make ufe 
of it this way, from the Effects 
which they mention to have feen 
produced from the Violence of its 
Acrimony. 

All thefe Plants arc extreme har- 
dy ; fo will thrive in moft Soils and 
Situations. They are propagated by 
Seed, which if fown in the Autiimnj 
the Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Spring ; but when they arc fown 
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5« the Spring, the Seeds commonly 
remain in the Ground a whole Year. 
The Planes fhould be tranfplamed 
the following Autumn, where they 
are dcfigncd to remain ; for they 
fend out long deep Roots, which 
are frequently broken : when the 
old Plants are removed, they mould 
be planted three Feet afunder > for 
the Plants grow very large. They 
decay to the Ground every Autumn, 
and come up again the following 
opring ; but the Roots will continue 
many Years, and require no other 
Culture, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and to dig between the Roots 
every Spring. 

L ATH V RUS, Chichling V etch. 

The Character* are ; 
// hath a papilionaceous Flower^ 
out of who/e Empalement rifes the 
Pointal, covered with a membrana- 
ceous Sheath, which afterward he- 
comes a Pod, fomttimts round, /one- 
times cylindrical^ and at other timet 
angular : to which may be added, It 
hath a comprefid Stalk, with a raif- 
ed Rib, and a leafy Border ; and has 
only one Pair of Leaws, growing on 
tie Nerves, which terminates in a 
Tendril. 

The Species are ; 
I. Lathy rus latifoliut. C B. 
Broad -leav'd Or common Everlafting- 
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6. Lath V rus diftoplatyphyltu* 
hirfutus mollis, maguo Cif peramccno 
Jlore odoro,Hort. Catb. Bread-leav v d 
hairy foft Chichling, with a large 
and very beautiful purple fweet- 
fmelling Flower, commonly call'd 
Sweet-fcented Peas. 

7- La THY rus fati<vus \ fore fru- 
cluque alio. C. B. P. Garden Chich- 
ling Vetch, with white Flowers and 
Fruit. 

8. Lathyrus fativus, fore pur- 
purco. C. B. P. Garden Chichling 
Vetch, with a purple I lower 

9. Lathyrus jyl<vejtris major. 
C. B. P. Great wild Chichling 

'etch. 



10. Lathyrus fyhefttis rraj 
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2. Lathyrus latifolius minor, 
ftremyore. Boerb. ind. Leflfcr broad- 
lea v'd Everlafting- Peas, with a larger 
Flower. 

3. Lathyrus major Karbonenfs 
esngufiifolius. C. B. Greater narrow- 
Jcav'd Everlafting- Peas. 

4 . Lathyrus arvenfts repent tu- 
herofus. C. B Creeping Chichling, or 
Peas Earth-nut, with atubcrofeRoot. 

5. Lathyrus Tingitanus, fit- 
qkis orobi, Jlore amplo ruber rimo. 
iXfor. Hi/i. Tangier Chichling, with 
a large deep-red Flower. 

Vol. II. 



fore atro-pwpureo. Inft. R. H. Great 
wild Chichling Vetch, with a daik- 
purple Flower. 

. 11. Lathyrus Ictif lus, fere 
alba. Inft. R. H. Evcrlaftir.g-J'cai 
with a white Flower. 

12. Lathyrus an? uf if alius, fe- 
mir.e maculofo. C. B. P. Narrow- 
IcavV Chichling Vetch, with a jot- 
ted Seed. 

13. Lathyrus angvft'Jftmofolio^ 
Americanus njari gftus. C. B. P. The 
moft narrow-Uav'd Americcn Chich- 
ling Vetch, with a variegated Flow- 
er. 

14. Lathyr: s annum, fore cat* 
rnleo, ochrijitiqua. H. L. B. Annual 
Chichling Vetch, with a blue Flow- 
er, and a Pod (haped like Ochrus. 

15. LathYrus Ba-t'uus, flore 
lu'eo. Pa>k. Ibcat. >p.-n:JJ:- Chich- 
ling Vetch, with a yellow J iower. 

16. Lathyrus luttus latifolius,. 
Bot. Monjp. Broad-leavM jellow 
Chichling Vetch. 

17. Lathyrus anguftifolius, fili- 
qua hirfuta. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
Chichling Vetcbj with an hairy 
Pod. 

18. Lathyrus latifolius annua s^ 
Cdiqua articulata hirfmtion. H. R* 

*bb Par 
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Par. Broad lea v'd annual Chtchlmg 
Vetch, with a very rough -jointed 

t O. L AT H Y Rtr S mftgnjlijjimo filfo, 
/mint rotttnHo. H. R. Par. Narrow- 
Jcav'd ChichlingVelch, with a round 
Seed. 

20. Lathyrus angupjjtmo folio, 
anzuhfo. H. R. Par. Narrow- 
fcav'd Chkhling Vetch, with alt 
angular Seed. 

The three firft Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which fend forth ftrong 
downright Roots very deep into the 
Earth ; for which Rcafon they 
mould not be often removed, which 
would prevent their growing ftrong, 
•r producing many Flowers. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which mould be Iowa in the mid- 
dle of March, upon a Bed of light 
frefh Earth; covering them about 
half an Inch deep. But the beft Me- 
thod is, to make a (hallow Drill in 
the Ground, and then drop the 
Seeds therein, about fix Inches Di- 
ftance : thefe Drills mould be a Foot 
afunder, for the Conveniency of 
hoeing and cleaning the Ground 
between them ; which muft conftant- 
ly be done, otherwife the Weeds 
will overbear and deftroy them : 
but they will require no farther 
Care r being very hardy Plants, un- 
til the Spring following ; at which 
time {viz. in March) juft before they 
begin to (hoot,, the Roots ihould be 
carefully taken up, and tranfplaftted 
where they are to continue, placing 
thtfnx at leaft three Feet afunder ; 
otherwife they will over- run each 
other,, or Whatever Plants Hand near 
dienv if the Seafon ihOuld prove* 
dry, you muft gfVe them forhe Wa- 
ter, to fettle the £afth to their 
Roots r which mould be now -an d- 
then repeated, if it continue dry 
Weather, until the Plants have ta- 
kei. Roof: after which, they will 
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require no- farther Culture but t9 
keep them dear from Weeds, and 
in theSomrrief to fupport them with 
ftrong Stakes, otherwife they will 
trail upon the Ground, and rot the 
Brioches, and deftroy whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

Theft Plants are very proper to 
plant againft a dead Hedge, where 
they wUl rurt over k ; and if they 
be kept train'd up, will cover it in 
the Summer, and in fueh Place* 
they will produce great Quantities 
Of Flowers ; but if they are planted 
in a Flower garden r they ma ft have 
a great deal of room ; and in Sum- 
mer mould have very ftrong Stakes 
placed down by them, to which; 
they muft be clofely fattened, other- 
wife they will ramble, and trail up- 
on the Ground, and appear very 
unfightfy ; for if the Ground be 
good in whkh they are planted, 
and the Roots are very ftrong, they 
will fometimes grow eight or ten 
Feet high in a Seafon, and produce 
abundance of Flowers; which are 
very ornamental in Batons or Pota 
df Flowers, to place ih Chimney*, 
dr other Parts of large Rooms. 
Thefe produce their Flowers in jfuns 
and yu/y, and their Seeds are per- 
fected in Auguft ; their green Leaves 
decay in Autumn,, and rife again 
the fucceeding Spring, their Roots 
continuing good f6r many Years ; 
they delight moft In a light Soil, 
not too dry, nor over- wet ; but Will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion, but beft in that which is ex- 
pos*d to the Sun'. 

The firft Sort is moft coffitnonTy 
cultivated in the Englifi Gardens 5. 
but the fecond is much preferable 
to that, as being of humbler Growth; 
never rifing above five Feet high, 
and fo is more proper for Flower- 
gardens ; and the Flowers are rnach 
larger, and of a deeper red Co!puj\ 

anil 
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alixl are commonly produced in 
larger Clutters. The third Sort it 
feldom propagated in Flower-gar- 
dens, though for Variety it mould 
have a Place amongft other large 
Plants. The Flowers of this Kind 
are fmaller> and of a purple Co- 
lour. 

The tuberofe- rooted Sort is pre- 
ferv'd as a Curiofity in many Gar- 
dens, tho' there is no great Beauty 
in its Flowers. This may be propa- 
gated either by Seeds, as the others, 
or by its Roots, which increafe very 
fz\\ under ground ; and is an abiding 
Plant, but mould not be placed 
among other curious Flowers } for 
the Roots, propagating under- 
ground, will come up, and fpread 
over whatever Plants grow near 
them. The Roots of this Sort are 
commonly eaten in Holland, where 
the Plant is frequently cultivated in 
their Kitchen-gardens. Thefe Roots 
are about the Size of a Nutmeg ; 
and, when roafted, have the Tatle 
t>f Cheftmits. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which are propagated 
only by Seeds : thefe may be fown 
in March, in the Places where they 
ere to remain for good ; being 
Plants that feldom will grow, if 
tranfplantcd, except it be done 
while they are very young. Thefe 
fhould be either fown near a Pale, 
WalJ, or Efpalier, to which they 
may be trained ; or if fown in the 
open Borders, mould have Stakes 
placed by them, to which tl.ey 
Ihould be falten 1 d ; otherwife they 
Will trail upon the Groitnd, and 
appear very uofightly ; which is the 
Only Culture thefe Plants require, 
except the clearing them from 
Weeds. They produce their Flow- 
ers in July, and their Seeds are per- 
fected in Jugujl and September. 
Hui thebeft Method to have them 
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my ilrong is, to fow their Seeds 
in Jngw/1, under a warm Wall or 
Hedge* where they will come up 
in Autumn, and abide the Winter 
very well ; and theft will begin to 
flower in May, and continue to pro- 
duce frefh Flowers until July*, or 
later t according to the Heat of tho 
Seafon : and one of thefe autumnal 
Plants wil) be as large as four or five 
of thofe fown in the Spring, and 
produce ten times the Number of 
Flowers; and upon thefe Plants you 
will always have good Seeds> when 
fomctimes the other will mifcarryi 
however, it is very proper to fow 
their Seeds at two or three different 
Seafons, in order to continue their 
Flowers the longer ; for the late- 
planted ones will continue blowing 
until the Froft prevents them. 

The ftveet-fcented Sort is th« 
mod valuable, both for the Beauty 
and Fragrancy of its Flowers.. 

Of this Sort there are two other 
Varieties : one of thefe has pale- 
red Flowers, which is commonly 
called by the Gardeners, Painted- 
lady Peas* the other hath intire 
white Flowers : both thefe may be 
allowed a Place in the Borders of 
the Flower-garden, for the fake of 
Variety. 

The feventh Sort here mentioned 
is frequently cultivated for Ufe in 
feveral Parts of Europe ; but in Eng- 
land it is rarely to be met with, un- 
lefs it be in Botanic Gardens, where 
it is preserved for the fake of Va* 
riety. This Plant may be cultivated 
in the fame manner as Tares, and 
may be ufed for the fame Purpofes i 
but the Deft Method i&, 10 fow them 
in Drills about eighteen Inches afun- 
der, and keep the Ground hoed wi'h 
a Plough to de&roy the Weeds be- 
tween the Rows, in the fame man- 
ner as is pra&ifcd for Pcasj bv which 
Method the Plants will thrive ex- 
Bbb % ceed- 
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ee edingly, and become a great Im- 
provement to poor fandy Land. 

The eighth Sort is a Variety of the 
feventh, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower ; this 
having a fine purple Flower, and is 
by many Perfons fowen in Gardens 
by way of Ornament. If the Seeds 
of this Sort are fowen in Autumr, 
the Plants will come up, and &bide 
the Winter very well ; lb will flower 
the^following May ; but if the Seeds 
are fown in Spring, the Plants will 
not flower till July or Augvfl : fo that 
by fowing at the two different Sea- 
fons, thel'e may be continued in 
Beauty for feveral Months. 

The ninth Sort has been by fdme 
Perfons fown for Feed for Cattle : 
but it doth not anfwer near fo well 
for this Purpofe as the firft Sort ; fo 
is not worth cultivating. The tenth 
'Sort is a Variety of the firft, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the 
Flower i fo is preferved by the Cu- 
rious in Botany, for the fake of Va- 
riety. 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety of the - 
common Everlafting-Pea : the Flow- 
ers of this, being white, are preferv- 
ed by feveral Perfons for the Variety ; 
but it is not fo beautiful as the com- 
mon Sort. This may be propagated 
in the fame manner as is directed for 
the common Sort. 

The nine following Sorts are pre- 
ferved in fome curious Gardens for 
the Variety of their Flowers. Thefe 
may al! of them be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, either in Spring 
or Autumn ; but thofe which are 
fo a en in Autumn ihould have a light 
Soil, and a warm Situation, where 
the Plants will abide the Winter, and 
come to flower early the following 
Spring, and their Seeds will ripen in 
July : but thofe which arc fown in 
the Spring, mould have an open Ex- 
pofure, and may be planted upou *I- 



moft any Soil ; for they are not very 
tender Plants in their Culture. Thefe 
Sorts ihould all of them be fown 
where they are defigned to remain ; 
for they feldom fuccecd, when (hey 
are tranfpianted : fo that where they 
are fown for Ornament, there mould 
be fix or eight Seeds fown in a fmail 
Patch, indifferentParts of the Borders 
of the Flower-garden; and when the 
Plants come up, they (hould be care- 
fully kept clear from Weeds; but when 
they are grown two or three Inches 
high, there mould be fome Sticks 
put down by them to fupport them i 
otherwife they will trail on the 
Ground, and become unfightly ; be- 
fides, they will trail on whatever 
Plants grow near them. 
LAVATERA. 

The Charters are ; 
1 be Leaf, Flonver, Style, and Cup 
of the Flower, have the Appearance 
of a Ma/low : the Style become* a 
Fruit, which is arm" J inFront with an 
hollow Shield i the Seeds, which are 
/hoped like a Kidney , growing to the 
inner Part. 

The Species are i 

1. Lavatera folio & facie al~ 
tba?<e» Toum. Lavatera with the 
Leaf and Face of Marfhmallow. 

2. Lavatera foli* & facie al~ 
thaa-, fore albo. Lavatera with the 
Leaf and Face of Marftimallow, and 
a white Flower. 

3. Lavatera Afri carta, fore 
pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. African La- 
vatera, with a moft beautiful Flower. 

4. La Vat era foliis c<vato-lun~ 
ceolutis, inferne angulatis, pedunculis 
uniforis, caule hcrbaceo. Flor. heyd. 
Lavatera with oval fpear fhaped 
Leaves, the under Leaves angular, 
one Flower upon each Foot {talk, 
and an heibactous Stalk, common- 
ly called, Mallow with variable 
Leaves. 

Thefe arc all annual Plants, which 

arc 
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9xc propagated by Seeds : the Sea- 
(on for fowing them is in March, 
Hpon a Bed of frelh light Earth ; and 
when the Plants are come up, you 
mull carefully clear them from 
Weeds ; and, in frcry dry Weather, 
they mud be now-and-then refreuYd 
with Water. When they are about 
two Inches high, you mull tranf- 
plant them into the Places where 
they are defign'd to remain, which 
fhould be in the middle of the Bor- 
ders in the Flower-garden ; for, if 
the Soil be good, they will grow 
two or three Feet high : in tranf- 
planting them, you mud take them 
up very carefully, prefcrving a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots, other- 
wife they are apt to mifcarry: 
and alfo water and (hade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they will require no other Care but 
to clear them from Weeds, and to. 
fatten them to Stakes, to prevent 
their being injur'd by ilrong Winds. 
You may alfo fow their Seeds in Au- 
tumn ; and when the Plants are 
come op, tranfplant them inco fmall 
Pots, which, toward the End of 
QBober, mould be placed into a com- 
mon Hot - bed - frame, where the 
Plants, being defended from fevere 
Prods, will abide the Winter very 
well ; and in the Spring, you may 
fhake them out of the Pots, and plant 
them into larger, or elfe into the full 
Ground, where they may remain to 
flower. The Plants, thus manag'd, 
will be larger, and flower ftronger 
and earlier, than thofe fown in the 
Spring; and from thefe you will 
conftantly have good Seeds ; where- 
as tbofe fown in the Spring fome- 
times mifcarry. When the Seeds of 
thefe Plants are fown in the Spring, 
it mould be in the Place where they 
are to remain ; for they do not well 
bpar removing in the Summer. 
Thefe . produce their Flowers in 
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June, July, and Jugufli and the'r 
Seeds ripen foon after. 

They are very ornamental Plant s 
in a fine Garden, when placed among 
other Annuals, either in Pots or Bor- 
ders : their Flowers are very like 
thofe of the Mallow ; but are larger, 
and pf a more beautiful Colour. 

LAVENDULA, Lavender. 
The Cbarafttrs are ; 

// it one of the <virticillate Plants 
nvbofe Flo*mer confifij of one Leaf t 
which it divided into tivo Lips : the 
Upper-lip y fianding upright ', is round fh 9 
and for the moft part bifid ; but tbt 
Under -lip it cut into three Segments 9 
which are al/nofi equal : thefe Flow- 
er j are difpofed in IVborUs, and are 
collected into a fender Spike upon the 
Top of the Stalks. 
The Spec /Ware; 

1. Lavfndula latifalia. C. B. 
Common broad-leav'd Lavender. 

2. La vendue a angufiifblia, C.J?. 
Common narrow* leav'd Lavender, 
commonly callVj Spike- lavender. 

3. LavekdULa latifalia fieri lis. 

Mar. Htfi. Broad-leav'd barren 
Lavender. 

4. La vendula angufiifolia, fore 
albo. C. p. P. Narrow-lcav'd La- 
vender, with white Flowers. 

5. Lavendula folio dijfeclo. C. 
B. Cut leav'd Lavender. 

6. Lav e n d ul a folio diffeSlo y flore 
albo. Boerb. Ind. Cut-leav'd Laven- 
der, with a white Flower. 

7. Lavekdula folio Ion gi ore, 
tenuius Cif eLvantius d>ffeclo. Tourn. 
Lavender with a longer and more 
beautiful fine-cut Leaf, commonly 
caird Canary Lavender. 

8. Lavandula latifolia Indie a 
fuhcinerea,fpica bre*viore. H. R. Par. 
Broad -leavM Indian Lavender, with 
a Ihort Spike 

9. LavENDULa latifolia tiiffa- 
nifa Jomentofa. btfi. R. U. Broad- 
leav'd woolly Spanifh Lavender. 

B b b 3 9. La- 
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IO. Lavbndula latifolia % five 
mlbo. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Laven- 
der, -with a white Flower. 

The firft of thefe Species, tho* 
very common in rood Parts of Eu- 
rope, yet in England is rarely to be 
found, notwithstanding it is as eafily 
propagated as any of the other Sorts. 

The fecond is the moft common 
Sort in the Englifo Gardens, being 
propagated for medicinal Ufes, CsTr. 

The third Sort is a Degeneracy 
from the ftcond, having much broad- 
er and greeoer Leaver, but rarely 
ever flowers while it continues with 
the Leaves broad ; but whenever it 
flowers, the Leaves of that Part of 
the Plant become narrow again. 

The fourth Sort is alfo a Variety 
of the fecond, from which it differs 
in the Colour of the Flowers ; which 
n this Sort are white, and thofe of 
the fecond are blue. 

Thefe are all propagated by Cut- 
tings or Slit>s ; the beft Seafon for 
which is h March, when you (hould 
plant them in a ihady Situation, or 
at leaft fhade them with Mats until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expofed to the Sun, and 
when they have obtained Strength, 
may be remov'd to the Placed where 
they are defign'd to remain. Thrfe 
Plants will abide the longeft in a dry, 
gravelly, or itany Seal, in which they 
will endure oor fevcreft Winters ; 
though they will grow much falter 
in the Summer, if they are planted 
upon a rich light mcoft Soil; but 
then they are generally deftroyM in 
Winter ; nor are the Plants half fo 
ftrong-fcented, or fit for xnedtcinaj 
Ufe5, as thofe Which grow upon the 
moft barren rocky £cil. 

The firft and tecocd Sorts may 
aKo be propagated from Seeds, 
which mould be fowc in Atsrcb up- 
on a dry undung'd Soil ; and when 
the f laiii aie come nj, tbey J$uft 



be carefully dear'd from Weeds, 
until they are about two Inches 
high ; when they {hould be trans- 
planted into other Beds, allowing 
them a Foot Di (lance each Way : in 
thefe Beds they may remain to bo 
cut for Ufe ; or you may -afterward 
tranfplant them into dry Borders or 
Beds, in any other Place where you 
would have them ftand, obferving 
never to - dung the Ground where 
they are planted ; which would canfo 
them to grow vigoroufly in Sum- 
mer, but will haften their Decay, as 
was before obfervM. 

The eighth Sort is mentioned in 
moft of the Books on Botany, as a 
diftinft Species ; but I rather believe 
k to be onlv a Variety of the third 
Sort ; for I have often found this to 
Vary in the fame manner as that. 

The tenth Sort is a Variety of the 
firft, from which it only differs in 
the Colour of the Flowers. 

The ninth Sort hath woolly 
Leaves and Branches, in which it 
differs from the firft Sort : bat this, 
when planted in a rich Soil, will al- 
ter ; and is ofren fo like the firft, aa 
hardly to be diftingumYd froth k. 

Thefe may be propagated in tho 
fame manner as the common La- 
vender, and are equally hardy. 

Thefe Plants were formerly in 
Ufe to make Edgings to Borders in 
Gardens ; for which Purpofe they 
are by no means proper ; for the} will 
grow too large for fuch Dengns; 
and if they arc often cut in very dry 
Weather, they are fubjeft to decay j 
and in hard Winters they are very 
often ktird, fo that the Edging wtfl 
not be complete . befedes, thefe 
Plants greatly exbauft the Goodnefs 
of the Soil, whereby the Rants in the 
Borders will be deprivM of their 
Nourishment; (o that they mould 
never be planted m a fine Garden 
a/nctDgft other choice Plants and 

flowers. 
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Flowers, but rather he placed in tered Situation toward the End 

Beds in the Phyfic-garden. Thefe of thar Month : in July the Plants 

Plants producetheir Flowers in June will flower, and if the Autumn 

and July ; at which time they fhould proves warm, the Seeds will ripen in 

be gathered, and dry 'd in a fhady September ; but when they do not 

Place, and preferved dry for Ufe. perfect Seeds, the Plants may be pre- 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are com- ferved through the Winter in a good 

monly fown every Spring on Borders Green-houfe; where they will pro- 

or Beds of frem light Earth ; and duce Flowers moil Part of that Sea- 

when the Plants come up, they may fon, and the next Seafon good Seed* 

be tranrplanted into other Borders may be obtained, 
of the Flower-garden, or into Pots, The Leaves of this Sort are much 

to remain for good i where they will fiaer cut than thole of the other; 

produce their Flowers in July and and there are feveral Spikes of 

Augufi, and their Seeds are ripe foon Flowers growing clofely together at 

after. Thefe are pretty Plants to ike Extremity of the Branches ; by 

place in large Borders, amongft other both which it is caiily diftinguiftied 

Plants, for Variety ; but they are from the other Sort, tho' fome Per* 

never ufed with us : they may alfo fons have fuppofed they were not 

be preferved over the Winter, if different Plants, 
placed into a Green-houfe in Autumn: LAUREOLA. Vide Thymelara. 
but they feldom continue longer LAUROCER ASUS. Vide Padus. 
than two Years with us, and many LAURUS, The Bay-tree, 
times (if they have produced Seeds The CbaraQcrs are ; 

the firft Year) they will not continue // hath a Flower confijiing of one 

longer. Thefe Plants will fome- Leaf, which is Jbaped like a Tunnel. 

times grow from Cuttings ; but then and divided into four or five Segments : 

the Cuttings muft be ttrong, and ia- the Mule Flowers (which are pro- 

clinable to be woody ; for if they anted on feparate Trees from the Fe>- 

are very foft and fpongy, they fel- male ) have eight Stamina, which are 

dom fucceed ; and they fhould alfo branched into Arms : the Ovary of 

be placed upon a moderate Hot- bed, the Female Flowers beeomes a Berry* 

which will greatly promote their inching a fingle Seed 'wit bin an horsy 

taking Root. This Method is fome- Shell which is covered with a Skin. 
limes neceffary to prefer ve the Sorts, The Species are ; 

which might oiherwife be in Dan- i. Laurus vulgaris. C.B. The 

£er of being loft. common Bay, with Male Flowers. 

The fewotjh Sort is tenderer than z. Laurus vulgaris f&mina. 
either of the former ; fo the Seeds of Boerh. Ind. The common fruit*, 
this muft be (own on a moderate bearing Bay-tree. 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 3. Laurus vulgaris, folio elegant 
the Plants come up, they mould be tiffime variegato tureo. Boerh. In4. 
*ach planted into a feparate fmall The Gold-ftriped Bay tree, vulgo. 
Pot tiled with light Earth, and 4. Lau rus vulgaris, folio undu- 
plunged into another Hot-bed, to lato. H. R. Par. The common Bay- 
bring the Plants forward ; and in tree, with waved Leaves, and Male 
.the Beginning of June, they mould Flowers. 

be inured to the open Air, where 5. Laurus vulgaris, folio urrdu- 

ihty ihould be placed in a Ihel- lato. feemina. Boerh. ind. The 
% B b b 4. Bcrr>- 
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Berry -bearing Bay- tree, with waved 
Leaves 

6. Laurus tenui folia. Tab. Jean. 
Was. The narrow - leav'd Bay, 
with Male Fowen. 

7 Laurus ttnuifilia foemina. 
Bo rb. hid The i arrow -lea v\l Berry- 
bearing Bay-tree. 

8. Lauru; latiori folio. Lugd. 
Mas 7 lie broad -leav'd Bay-tree, 
wkh Male Flowers. 

g. Laurus la ti folia faimina. 
Ind. The broad-leav U Berry-bear- 
ing ij y tree. 

io. Laurus India. Hort Tarntf. 
Aid. 1 he broad -leavd Indian Bay- 
tree, commonly caird V/ild Cinna- 
mon 

n. Laurus film intt grists' tri- 
Uhar.i. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Safla- 
fras tree 

12. Laurus filiis es/envibus ob- 
*uerfe o-vatis uirinqut acutis integris 
annui s. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Ben- 
jamin tree. 

13. Laurus filiis o*vatis utrinqut 
acumimitis trinsrviis nitidis^ petiolis 
/axis Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Cam- 
phor-tree. 

14. Laurus Americana mas, fi- 
liis jubrotundis, foribus in capitulum 
colhais. HouJl.MSS. UdXtAmeri- 
ian Bay, with roundilh Leaves, an£ 
Flowers collected in an Head. 

15. Laurus Americana famina ; 
filiis Jubrotundis, fruclu albo umbel- 
lato. Houfl. MSS. Female American 
Bay, with roundifh Leaves, arid 
white Fruit growing in an Um- 
bel. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are old 
Inhabitants, of the Engltjb Gardens ; 
and as they are Varieties obtained 
frorn the fame Seeds, fo they are 
promifcuoufly cultivated, and are 
riot to be diftinguimed afunder, until 
they have produced Flowers. 

Thcfe Plants arc propagated either 

from Seeds, or by laying down the 

«... * . ' 
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tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year's time, and may 
then be taken off, and tranfplanted 
either into a Nurfery, or the Places 
where they are defign'd to remain. 
Thefe Trees are often propagated 
from Suckers, which they put out in 
plctuy from their Roots (efpecialry 
thofe Trees which were produced 
from Suckers) : bat thefe never grow 
fo large, nor are fo handfome, as 
thofe which are raifed from the Ber- 
ries : and as thefe are very fubjeel to 
put out Suckers from their Roots, fb 
they fpread, and fill the Ground with 
young Plants ; whereby the princi- 
pal Plants are ftarved, and make but 
little Progrefs. But if you would 
propagate them from Seeds, yoa 
mail gather them from the Trees in 
November (at which time they com- 
monly are ripe), and prcferve them 
in Sand until the Beginning of 
Marcb % when you muft prepare a 
Bed of light dry Earth, which mould 
be fituated in a warm Place, where 
the Plants may be defended from the 
North and Eaft Winds. This Bed 
mull be levell'd exactly even, and 
then draw fome Furrows crofs it at 
about eight Inches Diftance, and an 
Inch deep, into which you fhould 
drop the Seeds, about two Inches, 
afunder; then cover them with 
Earth; and if the Seafon mould 
prove very dry, you muft often re- 
frefh them with Water. In about 
two Months time the young Plants 
will appear above * ground, when 
you muft carefully clear them from 
Weeds ; and in dry Weather if yooj 
refrelh them with Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth. In 
thefe Beds they (hould continue two 
Years, by which time they will be 
large enough to tranfplant ; you 
muft therefore make choice of a 
warm dry Spot of Ground, which 
mould be well dug, and cleans^ 
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from Weeds, and Roots of Trees, 
fcfr. and laid even ; then mark out 
the Lines three Feet diftant from 
each other ; and having taken up the 
Plants carefully with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, you muft plant them 
exactly ftrait in the Rows, at eigh- 
teen Inches afundcr, obferving to 
water them well, as alfo to lay fome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, near the Stems, to pre- 
fcrve the Ground from drying too 
faft. The bell Seafon for removing 
thefe Trees is in April, juft before 
they begin to (hoot, ox in a dry Soil 
*boui Micbaelmat. 

During the time thefe Plants re- 
main in the Nurfery, you muft ob- 
serve to keep them clear from Weeds, 
digging the Ground between the 
Rows every Spring ; as alfo to faften 
the Shoots of the Plants to ftrait 
Stakes, tq prevent their growing 
crooked and unfightly ; and alfo ob- 
fcrve to prune oft* the Under-fhoots, 
to make them advance in Height : 
but I can by no means recommend 
the (hearing of thefe Plants into coni- 
cal or pyramidal Figures (as is often 
practifed) for the fame Reafon as I 
gave for the Laurel j <viz. that the 
Leaves, being large, are cut in Pie- 
ces, whereby the Plants are render- 
ed very unfightly j but rather, that 
they (hould be improved, fo as to 
make large Trees, to which they are 
naturally difpos'd to grow, could we 
nrevent the Shears from continually 
gnawing them. 

' Thefe Trees are very proper to 
plant upon the warm Sides of dry 
Hills, where they may be protected 
from the fevere Blafts of the North 
and Eaft Winds ; in which Situa- 
tions I have feen fome of thefe Trees 
upward of thirty Feet in Height, 
which is a plain Indication of their 
large Growth. 

$ut l know it will be objected, 
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that thefe Trees are often deftroye4 
by hard Winters, and fo are impro- 
per to make large Plantations of \s\ 
England. That they have besa 
fometimes killed by fevere Winters, 
I can't deny : but if they are brought 
up thus hardily, as has been direct- 
ed, and not (hear*d, I dare affirm, 
they will refift the feverett Cold of 
our Climate, when grown to a mo- 
derate Age, provided they are plant- 
ed in a dry Soil ; in which, tho* 
their Leaves mould be intirely Ihri- 
vellM by extreme Cold, yet if per- 
mitted to remain undifturbed, and 
not cut, they will (hoot again in the 
fucceeding Summer, as I have more 
than once experienced. And in the 
hard Winter, Anno 1739. wncn moil: 
of the Bay -trees feemed to be de- 
ftroyed which grew abroad, and 
many People were fo inconfidcr.ue 
as to dig them up, and throw them 
away, it was obfervable, that all 
thofe which were permitted to (land 
did (hoot out again in the fucceed- 
ing Summer, and recovered their 
ufual Verdure: which (hould cau- 
tion every Perfon, not to be over- 
hafty in condemning Trees to the 
Fire, but to wait for the Succefs of 
a whole Seafon, before they are pull- 
ed up. 

Bay-leaves dryM, and reduced to 
Powder, as much as will cover an 
Half-crown, being drank in a Glafs of 
White wine, are (aid feldom to fail of 
curing an Ague.Thefe Leaves are alfo 
uCed in divers Sawces in the Kitchen, 
and the Berries are often ufed in Me- 
dicine. 

The Gold-ftriped Bay is much 
more tender than the common Sort; 
for which Reafon it muft be planted 
in Pots, and houfed in Winter with 
Oranges, Myrtles, fcfr. and muft be 
placed fo as to have as much free 
Air in mild Weather as poffible, and 
will require to be frequently wav 

ter. 
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tered. This Plant may be prop*- Progrefi, and defy'd the mo ft Ccvcre 

gated by Layers, or by budding it Cold of our Climate to injure them : 

opon the common Bay : but you which is a great Encouragement to 

mull not plant it into very rich Earth, proceed in our Trials of Uiis Kind f 

which will caufe it. to grow vigo- face, by this Method, we may na- 

roufly, whereby it will become quite turalize a great Variety of valuable 

plain; but, on the contrary, let it Trees and Plants to our Country, 

have a frelh light iandy Soil, in which may hereafter be found of 

which it will very well preferve its great Benefit. Nor (bould we be 

beautiful Stripe. difcouraged, if, in the firft Attempt, 

The 4th, 5 th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and we mould not fuccced fo well as 



o/h Sorts are commonly prefer ved might wilb ; for, by feveral E flays, 

in Pots or Tubs, and placed in the we may overcome the Difficult/ ; 

Green-Houfe with Oranges, Myr- and then the Pleafure of having de~ 

ties, &c . But 1 dare fay, either of ni zen'd any Exotic Trees, will fuf- 

thefc Sorts will thrive in the open ficiently compenfatc the Trouble, 

Air, if planted in a warm dry Soil, fmce hereby we cftabiifh living Mo- 

and defended from the North and numents of Praife. 
Eaft Winds; but efpeaally the broad- The Indian Bay is too tender to 

kav'd Sort, which, I have experi- endure our cold Winters abroad as 

tnced, will endure more Cold than yet : tho' I doubt not but that whea 

the common Bay : tot as they are thefe Plants are very ftrong and 

lefs common, fo they are generally woody, and fome Care taken in their 

preferved with more Care ; tho* they firil Expofure, they may be brought 

may either of them be propagated to thrive in the open Air ; which if 

in as great Plenty either by Layers once obtain'd, fo as to have Seeds 

or Seeds ; for they will bear great produced in England, the Off-fpring 

Plenty of Berries, provided they are will be better inured to our Climate, 

not kept (hear'd , and thefe Berries And if this Plant can be once well 

will rife full as well, and, many naturalized, fo as to grow as in the 

times, out-grow the common Bay, warmer Parts of Europe, it will be 

as I have frequently obferved : fo one of the nobleit Evergreens, for 

that why we have not thefe Trees in Shade and Beauty, we ever obtain* 

as great Plenty as the common Sort, ed ; for it is naturally a very ftraiu 

is only owing to their not being pro- growing Tree, and the Leaves are 

pagatcd and planted abroad; mod very broad, and of a mining -green 

People imagining, hecaufe they have Colour, which renders it very agree- 

been hitherto treated with great able. 

Care, that therefore they will not This Plant is propagated by Seeds 

endure the Cold : which is a great (which are eafily procured from /V- 

Miilake ; for we have found, by re- tugal, where thefe Trees grow in 

pcated Trials, which have been made £reax Plenty) ; they fliould be put 

within a few Years pail, that many into Pots Hi led with frem light Earth, 

of thofe Plsnts which had been nurf- and plunged into a gentle Hot- bed, 

ed up in Grcen-houfes with great to facilitate their Growth ; and when 

Care (whereby their Roots were con- the Plants are come up, you fhould 

nn'd, and the Plants circumfcruYd remove the Pots into another mode* 

and ftarv'd in their Growth), when rate Hot- bed, to forward them, 

planted abroad, have made great where they fliouid remain until the 
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Beginning of June, when you muft 
harden them by degrees, to endure 
the open Air, into which they (hould 
be removed about the Middle of that 
Month, oblerving to place the Pots 
in a weU-fheltercd Situation ; and in 
dry Weather you muft often refrefh 
them whh Water. The Beginning 
of OSobir you muft remove the Pots 
into the Green-houfe, placing them 
near the Windows, that the Plants 
may have *s much free Air as pof- 
fible in mild Weather ; and obferve 
that they do not fuffer with Drought; 
for they will require to be frequent- 
ly refreftied with Water. In April 
following you muft take the Plants 
out of the Pots, preserving the Roots, 
and put each into a fcparate Pot filled 
with the before - mentioned frelh 
light Earth : then plunge them into 
a moderate Hot-bed for a Month or 
fix Weeks, to haften their taking 
Root ; which done, you muft harden 
them again, and expofc them to the 
open Air, as before : and in Winter 
they muft be houfed again, obferv- 
ing the Directions before given. Af- 
ter five or fix Years thus managing 
them (ftill obferving every Year to 
let them continue longer out of the 
Houfe in Autumn, than the precede- 
ing), you Ihould in April plant fome 
pf them into the full Ground, in a 
warm well-fheltered Situation, that 
they may have good Rooting in the 
Ground before the Winter comes 
On : and in Autumn you muft lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Froft from 
penetrating to their Roots : but if 
the Winter following {hould prove 
levere, you Ihould twift a Band of 
Hay or Straw round their Stems, 
which will be of great Service to 
protect them from Cold ; and after 
they have endured two or three 
Winters abroad, they will be pretty 
Hkttch out pf Banker ; for tho' a very 
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hard Winter may afterwards kill 
fome of their Branches, yet they 
will (hoot again the following Sum- 
mer. 

I had a large Plant of this Kind, 
which had been planted in the full 
Ground in the Spring 1739. which 
was killed to the Ground by the fol- 
lowing hard Winter, and, as I then 
imagin'd, totally deftroyed : but the 
following Summer it put out from 
the Roots very ftrong, and, had the 
Stem of the Plant been defended, [ 
believe it would have put out again > 
above. 

The Sanafras-tree is a Native of 
North- America, where it commonly 
grows on law fwampy Ground : it 
never rifes to any great Height, nor 
are their Stems very Urge ; fo may- 
be ranged amongft the Shrubs : the 
Roots of thefe Shrubs fpread under- 
ground ; and in their native Soil put 
out great Quantities of Suckers : but 
in England it is very difficult to pre- 
fer ve the Plants long ; for in very 
fevcre Winters they are commonly 
deftroyed by the Cold ; and in warm 
dry Summers they are often killed 
by Drought, unlefs they ire planted 
in a very moift Soil : nor do thefe 
Shrubs thrive well when they are 
lheltered in a Green-houfe in Win- 
ter ; therefore the bell Way is to 
plant them in the open Air, in a 
ftieltcred Situation, and a light moift 
Soil, where they will thrive better 
than with any other Management j 
in fuch Places I have feen lorne of 
thefe Plants upward of feven Feet 
high, and pretty well furniflied with 
Branches. 

This is commonly propagated by 
the Berries, which are brought from 
Amirica (for they do not produce 
any in England) ; but thefe Berries • 
generally lie in the Ground a whole 
Year, and fometimes two or three 
Years, before they $row; therciore 

the 
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the fureft Method of obtaining the 
Plants will be, to get the Berries put 
into a Tub of Earth foon after they 
are ripe, and fent over in the Earth ; 
and as foon as they arrive, to fow 
the Berries on a Bed of light Ground, 
putting them two Inches into the 
Earth: and if the Spring (hould 
prove dry, the Bed muft be fre- 
quently watered, and lhaded from 
the great Heat of the Sun in the 
middle of the Day : with this Ma- 
nagement many of the Plants will 
come up the firlt Seafon : but as a 
great many of the Berries will lie in 
the Ground till the next Spring, fo 
the Bed (hould not be dillurbed, but 
wait until the Seafon after, to fee 
what will come up : the firft Winter 
after the Plants come up, they (hould 
be protected from the Froft, efpe- 
cially in the Autumn ; for the firft 
early Froft at that Seafon is apt to 
pinch tjie Shoots of thefe Plants, and 
do them more Injury than the feverc 
Froft of the Winter ; for when the 
extreme Part of the Shoots is kill- 
td, it generally affects the whole 
Plant. 

When the Plants have grown a 
Year in the Seed-bed, they may be 
tranfplanted into a Nurfery, where 
they may Hand one or two Years to 
get Strength, and may then be tranf- 
planted into the Places where they 
are to remain for good. 

There have been fome of thefe 
Plants propagated by Layers: but 
thefe are commonly two, and fome- 
thues three Years before they put 
out Roots : and if tbey are not duly 
watered in dry Weather, they rare- 
ly take Root ; fo that it is uncer- 
tain, whether one in three of thefe 
Layers do fucceed ; which makes 
thefe Plants very fcarce in Eng- 
land. 

The Wood of this Plant is fre- 
quently ufed to make Tea, whkh is 
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efteemed a great Antifcorbatic ; ancj 
in Carolina they frequently give a 
Decoction of the Wood and Leaves 
in Intermitting Fevers. 

The Benjamin-tree is alfa a Na- 
tive of North- America, and feldom 
grows much higher in that Country 
than the Sa(Tafras-tree : this has been 
by fome Authors thought to be the 
Tree from whence the Benjamin of 
the Shops was procured ; but that 
Drug is brought from the Eaft-ln- 
dies f and is the Gum qf a Tree very 
different from this. 

This Shrub is hardy enough to 
refill the Cold in England-, and if it 
is planted on a moift Soil, will grow 
to the Height of fourteen or fixteerj 
Feetj and the Leaves will be large 
and fair ; but in dry Ground they 
make but Tittle Progrefs : this is ge- 
nerally propagated by Layers for 
the Plants do not produce Seeds in 
England : the Layers mould be laid 
dpwn in Autumn ; and if the Bran- 
ches are flit, as is commonly praclif- 
ed in laying of Carnations, they will 
fucceed the better : in dry Weather 
thefe Layers mud be duly watered, 
otherwife they will not take Root ; 
nor ihould they be difturbed until 
the fecond Year ; for they rarely 
have fuffkient Roots for tranfplant- 
ing fooner. 

It may a!fo be propagated by 
Seeds, which may be procured froin 
Virginia, New- England, Carolina^ 
or any of the Northern Parts of 
America ; and Ihould be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been direct- 
ed for the Saffafras. 

The Camphor tree is a Native of 
the Ifland of Borneo $ but is alfo 
found in many Places on the Coait of 
Malabar % and upon feveral Iflands 
in the South-Sea : this is too tender 
to live abroad in England, but may 
be prefer ved thro' the Winter in a 
good Green-boufe ; and in the Sum* ' 

xceX" 
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lner-feafon may be placed in the open 
Air, in a warm-iheltcred Situation, 
with other tender Exotic Plants. 

This Tree is very near akin to the 
Cinnamon-tree, from which it differs 
in the Leaves, thofe of the Cinna- 
mon-tree having three Ribs running 
longitudinally from the Footftalk to 
the Point, which are remarkably 
large ; whereas the Ribs of the 
Leaves of this Tree are fmall, and 
extend toward the Sides, and have a 
fcnooth mining Surface : they are 
both Male and Female in different 
Trees j fo that there is a Neceflity 
for both Sexes to fland near each 
other, in order to have good Seeds. 
' In Europe this Tree is propagated 
by Layers, which are two Years, 
and fomctimes longer, before they 
take Root ; fo that the Plants arc 
very fcarce ; and as all thofe which 
I have feen flower ate Male Trees, 
fo there can be no Hopes of pro- 
curing Seeds from them here : but 
if the Berries of this, and alfo of the 
Cinnamon- tree, were procured from 
the Places of their Growth, and 
planted in Tubs of Earth, as hath 
been directed for the Saffafras tree, 
there may be a Number of thefe 
Plants procured in England: and if 
they were fent to the Briri/h Colo- 
nies in America, they might be there 
cultivated, fo as to become a public 
Advantage; efpecially the Cinna- 
mon-tree, which will grow as well 
in fome of our Iflands in the Weft- 
India, as it doth in the native Pla- 
ces of its Growth ; and in a few 
Years the Trees might be had in 
Plenty ; for they propagate eafily 
by the Berries. The Portugue/e 
brought fome of thefe Trees from 
the EaJl-IndUs, and planted them on 
the Ifland of Princes, on the Coaft of 
Africa, where they now abound, 
having fpread over a great Part of 
the Jlland. 
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The Camphor-tree is preferved itx 
ftveral curious Gardens, as a rare 
Plant : the Leaves when bruifed, 
and the Wood, fmell very like the 
Camphor of the Shops ; and the 
Leaves being of a fine mining-green 
Colour, and continuing all the Year, 
the Plants make a goo J Appearance 
in theConfervatory during the Win- 
ter-ftafon ; and in Summer, when 
the Plants are placed abroad, with 
other tender Exotic?, they add to 
the Variety. 

Thefe Plants do not require any 
artificial Heat in Wir.ter ; fo that jf 
they are placed in a warm dry Gracn- 
houfe, they will thrive very well : 
during the Winter-feafon they will 
require to be frequently watered j 
but they muft not have: too much at 
each time. In the Summer the/ 
fliould be placed in a warm Situa- 
tion, where they may be defended 
from llrong Winds, and not too 
much expoied to the direct Rays of 
the Sun ; and during this Seafon 
they muft have plenty of Water. 

They may be propagated by lay- 
ing down the young Branches in 
Autumn, which lhould be treated in 
the fame manner as is before direct- 
ed for the Saflafras. 

LAURUS ALEXANDRINA. 
Vide Ru feu's. 

LAURUSTINUS. VideTm^ 
LAYERS : Many Trees may be 
propagated by Layers the Ever- 
greens about Bar lhohme-vo-tide % and 
orher Trees about the Month of 
Q3ober. 

This is to be performed by Hitting 
the Branches a little Way, and lay- 
ing them under the Mould about 
half a Foot : the Ground lhould firit 
be made very light ; and after they 
are laid, they mould have a little 
Water given them. 

If they do not comply well in the 
laying «f them down, they muft be 

feggei 
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pegged down with an Hook or twoj 
and if they have taken fufficient 
Root by the next Winter, they mud 
be cut off from the main Plants, and 
planted in the Nursery, as is di- 
rected about Seedlings. 

Some twift the Branch, or bare 
the Rind ; and if it be out of the 
Reach of the Ground, they fatten a 
Tub or Bafket near the Branch, 
which they fill with good Mould, 
and lay the Branch in it. 

Laying of Tntt, 

This Operation is thus perform- 
ed. 

i ft, Take fome of the Boughs, and 
lay .them into the Ground about half 
a Foot deep in fine frefh Mould, leav- 
ing them with the End of the Layer 
about a Foot, or a Foot and an half, 
out of the Ground, and keep them 
moift during the Summer - feafon, 
and they will probably have taken, 
and be fit to remove* in Autumn ; 
and if they have not by that time 
taken Root, they mud lie longer. 

adJy, Tie a Piece of Wire hard 
round the Bark of the Bough, at the 
Place you intend to lay in the 
Ground ; and twill the Ends of the 
Wire, fo that they may not untie ; 
and prick the Place above the Wire 
thro* the Baik with an Awl in fcve- 
ral Places; aad then lay it in the 
Ground, as before directed. 

3dly, Cut a Slit upwards at a 
Joint, as is practiced in laying of 
Carnations, which by Gardeners is 
called Tonguing the Layers. 

4thly, Twift the Place that you 
defign to lay in the Ground like a 
Withy, and lay it into the Ground 
as dixecled in the firft Way of Lay- 
ing. 

5 tKIy, Cut a Place round about 
the Bough (.that is defign'd to be 
laid) an Inch or two, at the Place 
that u moll convenient to lay into 
the Groutd, and manage it as ia 
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directed in the firft Method of Lay- 
iftg. 

The Seafon for laying hardy 
Trees, that Ihed their Leaves, is ia 
Otloher ; but for fuch as are tender, 
in March ; for Evcr-ereens, Junt or 
Auguft are good Scalons. 

Tho' Layers may be laid in any 
time of the Year, the before- men - 
tion'd Seafons are mod proper, for 
the Reafons following ; becaufe they 
have the whole Winter and Summer 
to prepare and draw Root ; for at 
thefe times of the Year the Sun has 
fufficient Power on the Sap of the 
Tree to feed the Leaf and Bud, but 
has not Power fufficient to make a 
Shoot. 

And if that fmall Quantity of Sap 
that does arife be hinder d, as it will 
by fome of the preceding Ways of 
Laying, the Leaves and Buds will 
gendy crave of the Layer, and by 
that means will prepare the Layer to 
take Root, or put forth Roots a tit- 
tle to maintain itfelf, finding it 
cannot have Nourifhment from the 
Mother-plant. 

And therefore, becaufe it wants 
but little Nourifhment at that time of 
the Year, it is better to lay Layers 
of Trees, or to fet Cuttings, than at 
other times, either in the Winter, 
when the Sap ftirs but little, or in 
the Summer, when the Sap abcuodf, 
or in the Spring, when it begins to 
rife ; becaufe it is then apt to come 
too fuddenly to draw Sap from the 
Layer* before the Layer has drawn 
01 prepared for Root. 

However, the Spring or Summer 
may do well for fmall Plants ; be- 
caufe fuch Plants, being but fhort* 
liv'd, draw Root the quicker. 

If you would lay young Trees 
from an high Standard, the Boughs 
of which cannot be bent down to 
the Ground, then you mutt make 
ute of Ofttrbaflctts, Boxes, or Pot5 # 

filM 
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fffTd with fine-Gfted Mould, mix'd which they Loath when they meet 

with a little rotten Willow -daft, with better Fare ; from whence came 

Which will keep Moiftore to aflift the Proverb, Dives faclusjam dtfiit 

the Layer in taking Root : the Ba« gander e Lente : which i? apply 'd to 

icet, Box, tec. moft be fet upon a fuch as fjpuro at thofeThings in eafy 

Poft or Treflel, tec. and the Bough Clrcumftances, which they were ghd 

touft be laid according to either of of in a low Condition. " 

the four firft Ways of Laying ; but Thefe Plants are one of the leall 

•oo much Head muft not be left on, of the Pulfekind, and cail'd in fome 

left that be injured by the Wind, or Places Tills : they may be propaga- 

by its own Motion rub off the tender ed in the fame manner as Vetches, 

Root ; and the frtialler the Boughs tec. but muft be Town a great deal 

are, the lefs Way they mould be fee thinner. They will grow upon a 

out of the Ground, and Care muft dry barren Soil beft, and are a very 

be taken to keep them clear from good Fodder for Cattle ; but as they 



Weeds require an annual Cukure, they ... „ 

The harder the Wood is, the bet- not at pre fen t very much eAeem'd. 

ter will the young Wood take Root; Their Seeds are very good for Pize" 

bat if the Wood be foft, the older ons. 

Soughs will take Root the beft. LENTISCITS, The Maflkh-trcew 

LEMON -T REE. fide Limon. The Characlers are ; 

LENS, Lentils. fbe Leaves are pinnated, the Lobes 

The Characters are \ growing oppoJite y and are faflened to 

Jt bath a papilionaceous Flower ; one common Mid-rib : the Male Flow- 

the Pointed of which becomes a Jbort trs, which arc produced upon fetor at* 

Pod, containing orbicular Seeds, which T reesfrom the Fruit, have Jbort green 

*re, fir tht mvji part, convex : to fuadrifd Cups, which expand inform 

which may be added, fbe Leaves arc of Stars, having four or Jive Jbort 

conjugated, growing to one Mid-rib, Stamina, with Jorge red Apices : 



terminated by Tendrils, thefe Flowers are colic tied into a 

The Species arej Bunch: the Ovary, in the Female 

1. Lews vulgaris. C. B. P. Plants, which grow* upon the Top 
Common Lentils. of a long thick Foot jlalk, is commonly 

2. Lens major. C. B. P. Greater branched, and becomes a Fruit, which 
Lentils." contains a Nut with an hard Shell. 

3. Lews ntonanthos. 11. L. Lett- The Species sac, 

rils with a fingle Flower. t. Lbntiscus vulgaris. C.B P 



There are leveral Varieties of the Common Maftich-tr a 

nrft and fecond Sorts, which dhTer 2. Lentiscus vulgaris, foliis mi- 

from each other in Colour of their noribus te pallidioribus. H. L. The 

Flowers and Fruits * but thefe are Male Maftich-tree, with leHer and 

accidental, and will often rife from paler Leaves, 

the fame Seeds 1 for which Reafon Thefe two Plan t*are promifcuouf- 

they art not worth obferving in this ly preferv'd in many cunous Gar- 

Place* dens in England, where they are 

Thefe Plants are very common in commonly kept in Pots and Tubs, 

the warm Parts of Europe, and in the and houfed in the Winter, with 

Ardnpelago, where they are the Oranges, Myrtles, csV. but in fomo 

Food of the poorer Sort of People, Places, which are wJl defended 

from, 
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from cold Winds, I have obferved 
them growing in the open Air, 
Without differing the lealt Injury 
from Our ordinary Wiritcrs ; but in 
extreme hardWeather they are fome- 
tinies greatly damaged ; however, 
as they are feldom quite deftroy'd, 
efpecially if the Plants are ftrong, 
and have taken good Root in the 
Ground, it is w orth our Care to en- 
deavour to naturalize them to our 
Climate; which may eafily be 
effecttd, provided you keep theni 
in Pots until they have acquired 
a fufficient Strength; and then 
fhake them out in the Spring of the 
Year, preferving as much of the 
Earth to their Root;? as you can, 
planting them on a dry warm Soil, 
and in a well (helter'd Situation ; 
and in Winter lay fomc Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent the Froft 
from penetrating to them ; as alfo in 
very fevere Frdits you (hould cover 
their Stems and Heads with fomc 
Straw, or Peas -haulm, which will 
prevent their being deftroy'd ; and 
after they have been inure*d to the 
open Air for two or three Years, 
they will then be moftly out of Dan- 
ger, and wilt grow much better 
than thofe Plants which are kept in 
Pots or Tubs 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
laying down their young Branches 
in the Spring, which mould be (lit 
at a Joint (as is praftisM in laying 
Carnations) ; and in dry Weather 
they mull be frequently watcrM, to 
encourage their linking Root, which 
rhey rarely do until the fecond Year, 
before which they mould riot be dif- 
tUrb'd ; but then, if they have 
taken fufficient Root, they fhoulil be 
tranfplanted in April, placing them, 
a* was before directed, in a warm 
Situation ; obferving to water them 
in dry Weather, as alfo to lay fomc 
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Mulch about their Roots, to pre* 
vent the Ground from drying too 
fall ; and in Winter lay a little frefli 
Mulch about them, to keep out the 
Froft ; after two or three Years, 
they will be fufficiently hardy, and 
will require no farther Care, bat to 
dig the Ground about them every 
Spring, and keep them clean from 
Weeds, as alfo to trim up the late- 
ral Branches, to make them afpire 
in Height ; but by no means (hould 
you (hear them into Balls and Py- 
ramids (as the common Practice) ; 
but let them grow in their utmoft 
Luxuriahcy, in which manner they 
will appear much more beautiful 
than in thofe (ludied Figures. 

Tbefe Plants may be propagated 
from the Berries, which may be ob- 
tained from the Southern Parts of 
France or Spain, where they grow in 
great Plenty ; they muft be town in 
Pots or Tubs of frcm light Earth, 
and hous'd in Winter (for the Plants 
feldom come up until the fecocd 
Year) ; but in Summer they fhould 
be expos'd in a warm Situation, and 
often refrelhed with Water : when 
the Plants come up, they mud be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
refrewYd with Water in dry Wea- 
ther; and in Winter the Pots or 
Tubs muft be removed into Shelter, 
but fhould have a great Share of free 
Air in mild Weather ; and the Spring 
foil owing, the Plants lhould be taken 
up, and each of them planted into 
a feparate Pot ; then plunge the Pots 
into a moderate Hot- bed, to facilx- 
tate their taking Rcot ; after which 
they may be expos'd to the open 
Air (as was directed for the Ojder 
PI nt*), and continue to houfc them 
every Winter, until they are three 
or four Years old ; after which they 
may be planted into the open Airj 
when they mull be treated as the old 
Plants. 

6 Thefe 
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Theft Trees are always green, 
which renders them more valuable; 
and their Leaves being of a beauti- 
ful Figure, and their Heads gene- 
rally growing very regular, renders 
them worthy of a good Situation : 
they feldom rife above twelve or 
fourteen Feet high with us, and 
ihould therefore be intermixed with 
other Ever -greens of the fame 
Growth: but as thefe Trees are 
femetimes injured by fevere Froft, 
fo it is proper to keep fome Plants 
in Tubs, which may be flickered in 
Winter in the Green-houfe, in order 
to preferve their Specie*. 

LEONTOPETALON, Lion - 
leaf. 

The Cbaraders are ; 

It bath a ibick tuberofe perennial 
Roit : the FUwer is naked, and con- 
fljls of fi*ve or fx Petals, which ex* 
fand in form of a Rofe, attended 
by Stamina : /* tbt Middle of the 
Flower rifrs the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a Bladder, con- 
taining many fpberical Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in the Fnglijb Gardens ; which 
is, 

Leontopetalon foliis ccfltc ra- 
mofrt innafcentihus. Flor. Lion- leaf 
with Leaves growing on a branched 
Rib. 

This Plant is found in great Plenty 
ir* the iflacds of the Archipelago, but 
in the greatcfl Plenty about Aleppo, 
and alio in fome Parts of Italy ; but 
at prefent is very rare in England; 
it may be propagated by lowing the 
Seeds, or parting Ihc Roots ; but 
the former is the beft Method^ if 
the Seeds could be obtained from 
abroad ; for the y feldom produce 
good Seeds in England, nor do they 
increafe very faft by their Roots. 

The Seed of this Plant (hould be 
fowiifoonafter itisripe,inPo;sor Tubs 
fiWd with frclh light Earth, that the 
Vol. H. 
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Plants may be removed into She/rer 
in the Winter; for if they are cx- 
pofed at tliat Seafon (which is the 
time they arifc), the Cold will de- 
ftroy them; but in the Summer 
they fhould be fet abroad* where 
they may have the morning Sun un- 
til Ten of the Clock ; and when the 
Plants are ftrong enough to be tranf- 
planted^ they fliould be each of them 
cut into a feparate Pot, and in Win- 
ter placed into an Hot-bed- frame, 
where they may be (helrer'd in fe- 
vere Frofts ; but in mild Weather 
they ihould be exposM to the open 
Air. 

When the Plants are two Years 
old, they may be taken out of the 
Pots, and planted into a warm Bor- 
der under a South Wall, where they ' 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, being feldom 
.hurt but by fevere Frolts, or too 
much Wet; for which Reafon they 
ihould always be planted in a dry 
Soil. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
thefe Roots is in June, when their 
Leaves are decay'd ; for if you de- 
fer it till July or Augufl, they will 
be linking out new Roots, when 
they will not be fo (afely remov'd* 
They produce their Flowers in Win- 
ter, for which they are chietfy valu- 

LEONTOPODIUM. Vide 
tago. 

LEONURUS, LionYtail. 
The Characters are ; 

// is one of the verti cilia ft Platte 
with a Lipjlo'iver, which 10 jiffs of 
one Leaf wbofe Galea or Creji •/ im* 
Iricated, and much longer than the 
under Lip, which is divided into tnree 
segments : out of the Flower -cup rifts 
the Pcintal, fix'd like a Nail (o tht 
bindtr Part of the t lower , fur roi tided 
by four Fntbryoes y which ~fttri.a*-d 
turn to fo many Secdj, which uf£ cb- 

C C C k,;f 9 
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Jong, and inthfed in a long ffluhus 
Hujly which before was the Flower- 

The Species are j 

1. Leonurus perennis, fideriti- 
dis folio t fore phceniceo ma/ore. 
Brejn. Prod. Perennial African Li- 
onVtail, with an Iron wort- leaf, and 
a large fcarlet Flower. 

2. Leonurus perennis Africa jtut, 
fideritidis folio warirgato, fotj 
fbamiceo major e. Perennial African 
Lion's - tail, with a variegated 
Jronwort • leaf, and a large fcarlet 

'Flower. 

3. ..Leonurus minor f Capitis Bona 
Spei, wulgo. Boerh. Ind. Lefler Li- 
onVtail from the Cape of Good Hope, 
with a Cat-mint-lef. 

Thefe Plants are very great Orna- 
ments in a Green-houfe, producing 
large Tufts of beautiful fcarlet 
Flowers in the Months of OBober 
and Ncvtmber\ when few other 
Plants are in Perfection ; for which 
Reafon a good Green-houfe mould 
never be wanting of thefe Plants, 
efpecially fmce they require no arti- 
ficial Heat, but only to be preferved 
from hard Frofts ; fo that they may 
be placed amongll Oranges, Myrtles, 
Oleanders, (5*r. in fuch a manner, as 
riot to be too much over (haded with 
other Plants j but that they may en- 
joy as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather. 

They are eafily propagated by 
planting Cuttings of any of the Sorts 
jn Pots filled with light Earth, any 
time in July or Auguf, obien ing to 
lhade and water them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
muft be each of them planted into a 
feparate Pot fillM with light rich 
Earth, and often refrefti'd with Wa- 
ter (for it is an aquatic Plant in its 
native Country) ; and in O&oher 
tiey muft be removed into the 
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Green houfe ; but in May they 
mould be expos'd again to the open 
Air, placing them where they may 
have the morning Sun till Eleven of 
the Clock, obferving never to let 
them want Water, which will encou- 
rage them to produce ftrong Tufts of 
Flowers' in Autumn. 

Thefe Plants will grow to be eight 
or nine Feet high, and abide many 
Years ; but are very fubject to grow 
irregular ; therefore their Branches 
(hould be pruned early in the Spring, 
in order to reduce them to a tole- 
rable Figure; but they will not bear 
to be often pruned or fhear'd, nor 
can they ever be formed into Balls or 
Pyramids ; for if they are often 
fliorten'd, it will prevent their 
flowering. 

The ftrip'd Sort is, by many Peo- 
ple, valued for the Variety of its 
Leaves ; but as that is occafion'd by 
a Weaknefs in the Plant, the Flow- 
efs of that Sort are never fo large and 
fair, as are thofe of the plain Sort, 
nor produced in fo great Bunches. . 

The third Sort is alfo preferv'd 
for Variety more than its Beauty ; 
the Flowers of this being much 
fmaller, and not fo well coloured, as 
are thofe of the common Sort. This 
Plant feldom grows above three Feet 
high. 

LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pep- 
perwort. 

The CharaQers are r 

'The Flower confefs of four leaves, 
which are placed in form of a Croft, 
from wheje Cup arifes the Plintal, 
which afterward beccmcs a fpear- 
fiaped Fruit, which is divided im the 
Middle by a Partition into tiva Cells, 
which contain many oblong Scads. 
The Species are ; 

1. Lepidium latifol/'um. C. B. P. 
Common broad leav'd Dittander, or 
Poor-man'* Pepper, 

24 Lepidium 
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i. Lepidium bunile inxanum ar- 
irenfe. Infi. R. H. Low hoary Dit- 
tander, or Pepperwort. 

3 . Li P I D i u M gr ami nee folio, five 
Iberis. Infi. R. H. Grafs-lcav'd Dit- 
lander* or Sciatica Crefs. 

4. Lbpidium bumile minus inca- 
wum Alepitum. Lift. R. H. Low green- 
er Dittander of Aleppo. 

5 . Lepidj um capillaceo folio, firm- 
ticofum Hifpamcum. Infi. R. H. Shrub- 
by Spanijb Dittander, with very nar- 
row Leaves. 

6. LtPiDiUU Qrientale, naflur- 
tii crifpi folio. Tourn. Cor. Rafter* 
Dittander, with a curled Crefs-leaf. 

7. L2PIDIUM Orient alt 1 na/iur- 
tii folio, caule vsficario. Tourn. Cor, 
Eafient Dittander, with a Crefs-leaf, 
a ad a f welling Stalk. 

8. Lepidj uu 0 -ientale, enryo- 
phylli folio. Tourn. Cor. Eafiem Dit- 
tander, with a Clove-gilliflower-leaf. 

The nrft and third Sorts are di- 
reded by the College of Phyficians 
to be uled in Medicine The firft 
grows wild in fome Parts of Eng» 
la*td ; but is generally cultivated in 
Gardens for Ufe. The Herb and 
v Root of this Sort were formerly 
uled in Sawce, to give a warm bite- 
ing Tafte thereto \ and fome poor 
People have mixed a few of the 
Leaves in their Sail ads, for the fame 
Purpofe. Tnis Sort is eafily propa- 
gated by planting any fmall Pieces 
of the Root, either in Spring or Au- 
tumn, after the manner directed for 
Horfe-radilh ; but it mould be pla* 
oed in fome odd Corner of the Gar- 
den, and not near other Plants, be- 
caufe the Roots will fpread, and 
(hoot up at a great Diftance, fo as 
to over run the Ground where it is 
planted. 

The third Sort may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which (hould be lown 
in the Spring j and when the Plants 
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are come up, they fhould be thin- 
ned, fo as to leave them eight or tea 
Inches afunder, and keep them clear 
from Weeds ; which is all die Cul- 
ture they require. The fecond Year 
the Plants will produce Seeds, and 
the* old Roots will remain feveral 
Years, provided they arc not in too 
rich Ground. The Leaves and Seeds 
of this Plant are ufed in Medicine. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are 
trailing Plants, which propagate very 
fall by their creeping Roots : thefe 
are preferved in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety ; but there is little Beau- 
ty in them. 

The fifch Sort was difcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in Spain. This grows 
Ihrubby, and will abide the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, provided it is planted on a poor 
dry Soil. It may be propagated either 
by Seeds or Cuttings. 

The other three Sorts were dif- 
covered by Dr. Toumefort in the 
levant, from whence he fent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Thefe are alfo preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for the fake of Variety, 
and may be eafily propagated by 
Seeds. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 
Vide PrOtea. 

LETTUCE. r/A Laftuca. 
LEUCANTHEMUM, Ox-ey* 
Daify. 

The CharaSen arej 
// agrees in every refpeft viith the 
Chryfanthcnum, except in the Colour 
of its Semi-fiorets, which in thefe art 
confiantly nubile. 

The Species are ; 
t. Leucanthbmum *vulgetrth 
Tourn. Common Ox-eye Daily. 

2. Leucanthemum Alpinumma* 
jus, rigido folio. Tourn. Greater Ox- 
tye Daify of the Alps, with ftiit* 
Leaves. 1 

2 y Lav- 



LfucanthemuM radice rt- 
pcntc, foliis lattoribus ferratis. Toum. 
Creeping-rooted Ox-eye Daify, with 
broad ferrated Leaves. 

4. Leucanthemum folio ahfin- 
thii, Alftnum. Ciaffs. Alpine Ox-eye 
Daify, with a Wormwood leaf. 

c. Leucanthemitm tanaceti fo- 
/to, flore majore. Boerb. Jnd. Ox-eye 
Daify, with a Tanfy-leaf, and a 
large Flower. 

6j. L eu cant hem um Canarienfe, 
foliis cbryfantbcmi 9 fafore pyretbri, 
fT ourn. Canary Ox-eye Daify, with a 
Chry fan them um-leaf, and a Tatte 
like Pellitory of Spain, vulgarly 
call*d Pellitory of Spain. 

7. Leucanthemum montanum, 
foliis cbryfantbemi. Infi.R.H. Moun- 
tain Ox-eye Daify, with Corn-ma- 
rigold-lea vcs. 

8. Leucanthemum grcminco fo- 
Ho. hft. R. H. Grafs-leav'd Ox-eye 
Daify. 

9. Leucanthemum latiffimo f 0 - 
Ho, flore maximo. hft.R.H. Broad - 
cft-leavM Ox-eye Daify, with a large 
Flower. 

10. Leucanthemum Lujitani- 
Cfim, argent co Jaciniato folio. l»ft. 
R H. Portugal Ox eye Daify, with 
a filver jagged Leaf. 

11. Leucanthemum America- 
nism frvte/cens, foliis latis conjugatis 
& afperis, flore aJbo t capitulis Jqua- 
mofis. Houft. Shrubby American Ox- 
eye Daify, with broad rough Leaves 
growing oppofite, a white Flower, 
and a fcaly Cup. 

. The firtl of thefe Plants is very 
common in the Meadows in mo It- 
Parts of England^ from whence the 
Flowers are gathered, and brought 
into the Markets in fondon for medi- 
cinal Ufes ; but it is feldom cultiva- 
ted in Gardens. 

The fecond and fifth Sores are 
*' many time's planted in Gardens, for 
Vheir Beauty ; thefe produce large 
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Tufts of white radiated Flower* 
upon the Summits of their Sulks, 
which continue a long time in Beau- 
ty : they commonly grow two Feet 
high or more; for which Reafon 
they mould always be placed in the 
Middle of large Borders, and require 
to be planted at a good Diilance 
from other Plants, otherwife they 
will overbear them : fo that they 
are not very proper for fmall Gar- 
dens, taking up too much room. 

Thefe are very hardy Plants, and 
may be propagated either by fowiog 
their Seeds, or parting their Roots : 
the beft time fer fowmg their Seeds 
is in March, upon a Border of frefti 
light Earth ; and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ftrong, they moil be 
tranfplanted into frefli Borders of the 
' like Earth, placing them at eight 
Inches Diilance each Way : in thefe 
Borders they may remain till Mi- 
ebaclmas, when they ihould be re- 
moved into the Borders where they 
are to continue, and the Summer 
following they will produce Flow- 
ers and Seeds. 

But if you would propagate them 
by parting their Roots, the beft Sea- 
fon for this Work is in September or 
Oclober f for if it be done in the 
Spring, they feldom flower fo ftrong 
the fucceeding Summer. 

The third Sort multiplies too faft 
by its creeping Roo:s, which will 
fpread, and come up at a great Di- 
ilance from the old Plant, fo that it 
is hardly to be kept within tolerable 
Bounds* but it is very apt to run 
over whatever Plants ftand near; 
for which Reafon it ihould never bo 
placed amongil choice Flowers, but 
allowed a Place in fbme abject Part 
of the Garden, in a Corner allotted 
to it ; where it will grow to the 
Height of four Feet, and produce 
large radiated white Flowers in Sep- 
tember and Ofittber.* 
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The fourth Sort is feldom admit- 
ted into curious Flower-gardens, it 
i>eing a rambling Plant; and the 
Branches trailing upon the Ground, 
.render it unngbtly, nor arc the Flow- 
ers very beautiful; fo that it is iel- 
dom preferv'd but in Botanic Gar- 
dens. 

The other Sorts are all very 
hardy Plants, and will grow in al- 
molt any Soil or Situation ; and there 
being very little Trouble in their 
Culture, they deferve room in all 
large Gardens. 

The fixth Sort was brought from 
the Canary 1 Hands ; fo is tenderer 
than any of the former, and mult 
be preferved in Pots, and iheltered 
in the Winter. This is propagated 
by planting Cuttings, in any of the 
Summer-months, in a North Bor- 
der of light Earth ; where they will 
foon take Root, after which they 
mult be planted into Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and cxpofed to 
the open Air until the Middle or 
Latter-end of October* when they 
mud behoufed; but mould be pla- 
ced in the cooled Part of the Houfe* 
where they may have much free 
Air in mild Weather, and mud be 
frequently re/cefb'd with Water; 
but in Summer-time they may be 
cxpofed to the open Air, in a flaady 
Situation, where they will thrive 
much better than if expofcd to the 
Sun; which would dry the Earth 
too faft, fo that they would con* 
ftantly require to be waterM. 

This Plant is not apt to continue 
cbove three or four Years without 
renewing ; therefore Cuttings mould 
be planted every other Year, to 
maintain the Kind, where People 
are curious to preferve their Varie- 
ties. The great Beauty of this Plant 
crofifts in its long Continuance in 
Flower; for when the Plants are 
properly managed, .they will pro- 
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duce Flowers throughout the Year; 
and although their Flowers are not 
very beautiful, yet in the Wintcr- 
feafon, when there is want of better 
Sorts, this Plant will add to the Va- 
riety in the Green houfe; therefore 
may be allowed a Place in all fuch 
Gardens where CoMe:tions of Plants 
are preferved, In Botanic Gardens , 
it is preferved for the fake of Va- 
riety ; and lb me have fuppofed it to 
be the true Pellitory of Spain, 
which, in reality, is a different 
Plant; tho* this has a very (harp 
acrid Tafte, much like that of the 
Pellitory. 

The four next-mentioned Sorts 
are very hardy Plants; fo may be 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been direfted for the five Sorts firit- 
mentioned. 

The laft Sort was difcovered by 
Dr. William Houfloun, at Campecby t 
from whence he fent the Seeds to 
England. This is a fhrubby Plant, 
which grows eight or nine Feet high, 
having many Stems, and irregular 
Branches; but it hath not produced ' 
any Flowers in England. This Plan t 
may be propagated by Cuttings, du- 
ring any of the Summer-months, 
if they are planted in a Bed of light 
Earth, and fhaded from the Sun. 
In the Winter this mult be placed 
in a moderate Stove; and in Sum- 
mer it may be placed abroad, in a 
warm Situatiou. 

LEUCOIUM, Stock-gilliflower. 
The Characters are ; 

Tbi Flower is comf>oftd,for tbt mof 
part, of four Leaves, which art 
placed in form of a Crofs : out of the 
Flower-cup rifes tbe Pointal, which 
becomes a long flat Pod t divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Parti' 
tioni to ivbicb tbe V dives adwre en 
both Sides, and are furni/bed with 
fat fmootb Seeds, which arc orbicular, 
and bordered round their Edges .* re 
CCC3 idicb 
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nvbUb may he added, lie Flowers are 
fptcious, and fatetfrnelling. 
The Species are ; 

1 . LeucoiuM incanum majut. 
C. B. P. Greater hoary Stock-gilli- 
flowcr, with fingle white Flowers. 

2. Leucoium incanum majus. 
Acre cinerieeo. C B. P. The great 
hoary Stock gilliflower, with an, 
alh colour'd Mower. 

3. Leucoium purpurcum, *vel ru- 
brum. C. B.P. Purple or red Stock - 

Eilliflower. 

4. Leucoium incanum majus coe* 
cine urn. Mor. Hfi. The greater 
hoary crimfon Stock-gillirlower, 
Vulgarly calPd The Brumpton Stock. 

5 . Leucoium wiolaceum. Tabern. 
Violet-colour'd Stock-gilliflower. 

6. Leucoium incanum majus mul- 
tiplex, fore purpuno. CB. P. Greater 
hoary Stock-gilhflower, with a dou- 
ble purple Flower. 

7. Leucoium incanummajus mul- 
tiplex, fiore rubra. C. B. P Greater 
hoary Stock-gilliflower, with a dou- 
ble red Flower. 

8. Leucoium incanum Majus mul- 
tiplex, fare alba. To urn. Greater 
hoary Stock-gilliflower ? with a dou- 
ble white Flower. 

9. Leucoium incanum majus *va - 
riegatum, pleno fiore. C. B. P. The 
greater hoary Stock-gilliflower, with 
a double variegated Flower. 

to. Leucoium majus incanum 
'Variegatum album, fiore finrplici, ma- 
culis ex alio rubris. C. B. P. The 
greater hoary Stock-gilhflower, with 
a tingle white Flower, fpotted and 
tirip'd with red. 

11. Leucoium pleno fiore, al- 
bum, favguineis maculis ft gnat urn. 
Hort. EyjL White Stock-gilhflower, 
with a double Flower mark'd with 
bloody Spots. 

1 2. Leucoium pleno fiore, album, 
pu*pureis maculis fignatum. Hort. 
E)fi. White Stock-giiliflower, with 



a double Flower mark'd with purple 
Spots. 

13. Leucoium incanum majus 
variegatum, pleno fiore, foliis in am- 
bit u argent e is. //. L. The greater 
hoary variegated Stock-gilliflower, 
with a double Flower, and Leaves 
edg'd with Silver. 

14. Leucoium minus iff annuum. 
Dod. Lefler annual Stock gilliflower. 

15. Leucoium album odcratijji- 
mum, folio *virids. C. B. P. The 
moft fweet-fmelling Stock-gilliflow- 
er, with a green Leaf, commonly 
calPd The white Wall flower. 

16. Leucoium album odor a tiff- 
mum folio virids, pleno fiore. 1 hd 
double white Wall-flower, Wjt. 

17. Leucoium Issteum *uulg*re. 
C. B. P. The yellow Wall flower. 

18. Leucoium luteum^ fiore pit* 
tfo, minus. C. B. P. The common 
double Wall -flower. 

19. Leucoium angu ft i folium At* 
pin urn, fiore fulpbureo. H. R. Par. 
Narrow- lea v'd Alpine Wall -flower, 
with a brimftone-colour'd Flower. 

20. Leucoium angufiifolium Al- 
pinum , fiore pleno fulpbureo. N arrow* 
leav'd Alpine Wall* flower, with 1 
double brimftone-colourd Flower, 
commonly calPd The ftraw-colour'j 
Wall flower. 

21. Leucoium lutcum* magna 
fiore. C. B. P. Wall flower with a 
large Flower. 

22. Leucoium luteum, fiore pie- 
no, majus. C. B. P. The greater 
Wall-flower, with a double Flow-^ 
er. 

23. Lb uco 1 um majus, fiore intus 
luteo, txtus ferrugineo. Greater Wall- 
flower, with larger Flowers, yel- 
low within, and on the Outfide of 
an Iron-colour, commonly calPa 
The Rsewenal Wall -flower. 

24. Leucoium majus, fiore ma- 
jors pleno, intus luteo, extus ferru- 
gineo. The double Haven*!, vutgo. 

25. Leu* 
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2 C . Levcoium majur, Jlore pleno 
ferrugineo. Toxnt. The old double 
bloody Wall-flower. 

26. Leucoium lutews, pleno fo- 
re, foliii ex luteo <variegatit. The 
yellow variegated Wail-flower, with 
a double Flower. 1 

27. Leucoium luteum, pleno jlo- 
Te 9 foliii ex a/00 elegant er variegttis. 
The filver-ftrip'd Wall-flower, with 
a doable Flower. 

There are federal other Varietios 
of thefe Flowers, which are pre- 
ferv'd in fome curious Botanic Gar- 
-dens ; but thofe here mention'd are 
the moft beautiful, and bell worth 
propagating in all curious Flower- 
gardens. 

All the Sorts of Stock- gill iflowers 
are propagated by Seeds : the belt 
time for fowing them is in the Be- 
ginning of dpril, upon a Border 
<of frelh light Earth, where they 
may be expos'd to the morning 
Sun > for if they are too much ex- 
pos'd to the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, they are. very fubjecl to be 
eaten by a fort of Fly ; as they of- 
ten are while young, upon an hot 
dry Soil. To remedy which, you 
ihould always fow a few Radiflies 
amongft them, which will fecure 
them from this Mifchief : for the 
Flies will always prey upon the 
Radilhes, whereby your Gilliflower- 
plants will be preferved ; but then 
you mud not fuffer the Radiihes to 
be too thick amongft them; for that 
would draw them up very weak, 
and caufe them to be long fhank'd. 
When your Plants have gotten fix 
Leaves, they mull be tranfplanted 
into other Borders of the like frew 
Earth, and expos'd to the morning 
San at about fix Inches Diftance; 
obferving to water and (hade them 
ontil they have taken Root^ after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, than pnly to fccep thenv'ckar 
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from Weeds, until the Latter-end of 
sh'gujl, or the Beginning of Septrm- 
ber t when you mud tranfplant them 
into the Borders of the Pleafure- 
garden ; which ihould be done, if 
poilible, in moift Weather, that they 
may the fooner ftrike Root, where- 
by they will be fecurely faften'd in 
the Ground before the Froft comes 
on ; which would prevent their 
taking Root, and thereby either 
quite deflroy them, or at leaft caufe 
them to flower very weak the fuc- 
ceeding Spring. 

There are many People who make 
a great Stir about fowing thefe Seeds, 
and tranfplanting the Plants always 
at the fame time when the Moon is 
at the Full, in order to obtain a 
greater Number of double Flowers ; 
but from feveral Years Observation, 
I could never find any thing in this 
Management, nor from the fre» 
quently removing the Plants, as is 
by fome directed ; which only weak- 
ens them, and caufes them to pro- 
duce fmaller Bunches of Flowers; 
but I never could obtain any more 
double Flowers by this Management, 
than if they had never been re- 
moved : but the beft Method that/ I 
have obferv'd, to have thefe Flow- 
ers in the greateft Perfeftion, is, to 
change the Seeds every Year, if you 
can procure a good Correfpondent 
at fome Place at a* great Diflance 
from you, who will faithfully fur- 
nifh you with good Seeds : and in 
laving thefe Seeds, if you obferve 
a greater Number of Petals than 
ufual in the fingle Flowers, it is a 
good Sign, that the Seeds of fuch 
Plants will produce double Flowers. 
I have alfo obferv'd, that if the 
Seeds are preferved in the Pods a 
Year before they are fown, a greater 
Number of Plants with double Flow- 
ers has been produced, than from 
the fame Seeds fown the firlt Year. 

C c c 4 As 
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As thefe Plants are commonly 
bicnn aU and feldorn continue longer 
tlwin the fecond Year, hence there 
will be a Neccfiity of Cowing Seeds 
every Year ; for when they have 
flowered and feeded, they common- 
ly decay foon after ; as alfo do the 
double Flowers fo6n after they are 
. out of Flower; or if fome of them 
fhould continue another Year, they 
are feldorn foftrong.or produce fuch 
fair Flowers, as the young feedling 
Plants : fo that, upon the Whole, 
they are fcarcely worth Handing. 
And tho' fome People recommend 
the propagating the double Sorts 
from Slips and Cuttings, as the fu- 
reft Way to have double Flowers, 
which indeed is very true ; yet the 
Plants thus raisM are always weaker 
than thoic raisM from Seeds, a d 
never produce their Flowers near 
fo large or fair: wherefore (as I 
faid before) it is better to have a 
Succeflion of feedling Plants every 
Year, amongft which you will al- 
ways have a Quantity of double 
Flowers, provided your Seed be 
good. 

The hrumfton Stock -gtlli flower is 
by many People mod valued for the 
Largcncfs of its Flowers, and the 
bright nefb of their Colour: but this 
Sort feldorn produces more than one 
Spike of Flowers upon a Plant ; 
whereas the Italian and > jrple Sorts 
jvoduce feveral very fair Bunches 
upon each Plant, cfpecially if they 
l ave Strength : and there is a Sort 
*ommarvly call'd the Stock- m jor 
(winch, probably, is the feventh 
tion h-re mcation'd), which branch- 
es out on every Side, and produces 
ioany fair Spikes of Flowers from 
cnt Root ; thefe are of a beautiful 
xed Colour : as doth anorher Sort, 
common !y( though fallly) cail*d the 
.Annual-Hock, which will produce 
it- Flowers the flrft Year from Seed ; 
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but then the Plants commonly con- 
tinue the next Seafon, and flower 
again very ftrong ; and thefe often, 
produce fome Variety in the Colour 
of their Flowers ; fome being of a 
beautiful fcarlet, others of a pale- * 
red Colour, and fome of them are 
finely variegated; and thefe all pro- 
duced from Seeds taken from the 
fame Plant : but this Sort is very 
ape to degenerate, if the Seeds are 
net frequently changed. 

The fmall annual Stock-gill i flow- 
er will produce Flowers in about 
ten Weeks after fowing( wh ; ch has oc- 
cafion'd its being called the ten Weeks 
Stock) ; and if the Seafon be to- 
lerably cool and moift, thefe Flow- 
ers will be very large : and often 
there are large double Flowers pro- 
duced among them, which renders 
them well worth propagating, cfpe- 
cially if you fow them in May, 
which will caufe them to flower in 
Augufl and September, when Flowers 
are beginning to be fcarce in rhe 
Gardens. Thefe Plants produce 
ripe Seeds the fame Year, and rarely 
furvive a Winter. 

Thefe Plants mould all be plant- 
ed in a frefh light Soil, which mult 
not be dung'd ; for they don*t fuc- 
ceed upon a rich Soil, in which they 
are apt to grow very rank, and then 
their Roots canker and decay ; fo 
that tUey feldorn abide the Winter 
in fuch Soils ; but in a frefli Soil 
they will Hand our ordinary Win- 
ters extremely well, and will pro- 
duce large fair Flowers. 

The common fingie Wall-flower 
is vejyfddom cultivated in Gardens, 
but is often found growing upon 
old Walls and Buildings in. divers 
Parts of England: this is the Sort 
which is directed in the College, 
Difpcnfatory for medicinal Ufes: 
but the double of this Kind is very 
common in moll of the Englij+ 

Gardens ; 
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Gardens; which is propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings in any of 
the Spring-months, obferving to 
water and (hade them until they have 
taken Root ; after which they may 
be remov'd to the Places where they 
are to remain. 

The ftraw-colourM Wall-flower 
with double Flowers was formerly 
more common in the Englijb Gar- 
dens than at prefent : this is a much 
liner Sort for Shew than the com- 
mon, the Plants generally growing 
more upright; and the Spikes of- 
Flowers are much larger, and grow 
much clofer together, than thofe : 
but the Flowers have very little 
Scent ; which, I fuppofe, has oc- 
caiion'd its being lefs cultivated than 
it was formerly ; though indeed, for 
Shew, it is inferior to none of the 
Sorts of Wall-flowers : this is alfo 
propagated by Slips, as the common 
Sort. 

The white Wall-flower is propa- 
gated by fowing the Seeds in April* 
in the manner before directed for the 
Stock- gilliflowers ; and if the Seeds 
are good, there will be many dou- 
ble Flowers produced amongft them ; 
which maybe continued, by plant- 
ing the Slips in the fame manner as 
has been dire fled for the common 
Wall-flower. But the double of this 
Kind, being fomewhat tenderer than 
the other Sorts of Wall-flowers, 
fhould be planted into Pots fili'd 
with frefli light Earth ; and in the 
Winter-feafon mould be plac'd un- 
der an Hot-bed frame, where they 
may be ftielter'd from fevere Frofts ; 
but in mild Weather they fliould 
have as much free open Air as pofli- 
hle ; in which Management they 
will endure two or three Years, and 
produce fair Flowers. 

The large-flowexing Wall-slower 
is alfo propagated by Seeds in the 
f-oie manner as the Stack- giiliflow- 
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ers ; for though it will grow from 
Slips, yet thefe feldom make fo 
good Plants as thofe produced from 
Seeds, nor will they flower fo ftrong. 
This Sort rarely produces many 
double Flowers; but yet is well 
worth propagating, for the Large- 
nefs and Sweetneis of its Flowers ; 
and if they are planted in a very 
poor dry Soil, will continue two or 
three Years, and endure the C0I4 
extremely well. 

The Ravenaf Wall-flower is at 
prefent in the greatcft Efleem with 
the curious Florifts, the Flowers of 
this Kind being full as large as the 
laft-mention'd Sort, and are of a 
fine rediih or iron Colour on the 
Outnde, as alfo of an extraordinary 
Sweetnefs; and this is more apt to 
produce double Flowers than the 
former: it is propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be fown in March K 
and managed as was direfted for the 
Stock-giliiflower; obferving never 
to plant them in a rich Soil, which 
will caufe them to grow very faft 
during the Summer-feafon ; but they 
feldom endure the Winter in fuch 
Soils. The double-flower'd Plants 
of this Kind may alfo be propagated 
by Slips, in the fame manner as the 
before- mentioned Sorts; but thefe 
fliould be (helterM in Winter, as 
was directed for the white Wall- 
flower, otherwife they are fubjeft to 
be kiird by very fliarp Frofts. The 
Seeds of this Kind mould be often 
changed, or elfc they will greatly 
degenerate. 

The old double-bloody Wall-flow- 
er was formerly more common in 
England than at prefent, it being 
at this time rarely to be feen : this 
is a Variety of the common double 
Wall -flower, from which it only 
differs in having the Outride of the 
Petals of. a bloody Colour: it may 
be propagated by Slips, as the com- 
mon 
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mon Sort ; but requires to be (bel- 
ter 'd from extreme Cold in the Win- 
ter; which often deftroys thefe 
Plants, if they are too much exposed 
to it. 

The yellow- ftripM Wall-flower is 
alfo a Variety of the common doa- 
ble Sort, having its Leaves beauti- 
fully variegated in the Spring and 
Winter-feafon ; but in the Summer, 
when the Plants are very free of 
Growth, they degenerate to be al- 
moft quite plain i ib that at that 
Seafon there is very little Beauty in 
them. This is alfo propagated by 
Slips, as the common Sort; but 
ihould be planted in a warm Situa- 
tion, otherwifc it will often fuffcr by 
great Colds in Winter. 

The filver-ftrip'd Wall-flower, is 
much more beautiful than the lad, 
and generally retains its curious 
Variegation through the whole Year. 
This is propagated by Slips, as the 
former ; but Ihould be (helter'd in 
Winter, being much tenderer than 
the laft: for which Reafoa, the 
Plants (hoold be fet into Pots, and 
treated as the double white Wall- 
flower : but you ihould obfervc, ne- 
W to plant them in a rich Soil ; 
which will caufe them to become 
plain (as I have often obferv'd) : nor 
Ihould they have too much Moiitarc, 
which very often deftroys them. 

All the Sorts of Wall-flowers wiM 
abide tjie Cold much better, if 
planted in a very gravelly and ftony 
Soil, than when they are in a rich 
Earth ; as may be obferv'd by thofe 
which grow upon the Tops of Walls, 
and other Buildings ; where fome- 
times they are very much expos'd to 
the cold Winds, and yet often en- 
dure the iharpeft Winters; when 
thofe which were planted in a good 
Soil have been deflroy'd, tho* they 
have had a warm Situation. 

* • • • * ^ 
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LICHEN, Liverwort. 

There being two Sorts of thisPlant, 
which are ufed in Medicine, and one 
of thofe being accounted a fovereign 
Remedy for the Bite of mad Dogs, 
I thought it would not be improper 
to mention them here, tho' they are 
Plants which cannot be propagated 
by any Method, except oy paring 
up the Turf of Grafs whereon they 
grow, and laying it down in fome 
moift ftiady Place; where, if the 
Turf takes Root, and thrives, thefe 
Plants will fprcad, and do well. 
The two Sorts arc; 

1. Lichen pttraus latifolim, fog 
Hepatic* font ana. C. B. P. Com- 
mon broad-leav'd Liverwort. 

2. Lichen ttrreftris cineretu % 
Rati Sjm. Alh-colour'd Ground-li- 
verwort, 

The flrft Sort grows on the Sides 
pf Wells, and in moift lhady Places 
not only on the Ground, but on 
Stones, Bricks, or Wood. Of this 
there are feveral Varieties, which 
are diftinguifhed by the Curious in 
Botany : but as they are Plants of no 
Ufe, 1 (hall not enumerate them. 

The fecond Sort (which is ufed to 
cure the Bite of mad Bogs) grows 
on Commons, and open Heaths, 
where the Grafs is foort, in molt 
Parts of England, efpecially on De- 
clivities,, and on the Sides of Pits. 
This fpreads on the Surface of the 
Ground ; and, when in Perfection, 
is of an Afti-colour ; but as it grows 
old, it alters, and becomes of a dark 
Colour. This is often carried into 
Gardens with the Turf, which is laid 
for Walks and Slopes ; and where 
the Soil is moift and cool, it will 
fprcad, and be difficult to deftroy, 
fo that it readers the Grafs unfight- 
ly : but this is the only Method yet 
known to have it grow in Gardens, 
where it is ddired. 

This 
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This is efteemed a fovereign Re- 
medy for the Bite of mad Dogs, and 
hath been for many Years ufed with 
great Succefr. It was communicated 
to the Royal Society by Mr. George 
Dampier, whofe Uncle had long ufed 
this Plant, to care the Bite of mad 
Dogs on tyfen and Animals, with 
infallible Succefs. The Method of 
taking it he has delivered as follow- 
Cth : Take of the Herb, and dry it 
** either in an Oven, by the Fire, or 

in the Sun ; then powder it, and 
•* pafs it thro* a fine Sieve; mix 

this with an equal Quantity of 

fine-powdered Pepper. The com- 
M mon Dofe of this Mixture is four 
*' Scruples, which may be taken in 
" warm Milk, Beer, Ale, or Broth." 
He aifo advrfes, that the Part bitten 
be well wafhed, as alfo the Cloaths 
of the Perfon who is bit, left any of 
{he Snivel or Drivel of the mad Dog 
ihould remain. If the Perfon bitten 
be full - grown, he advifes, that he 
be blooded before the Medicine is 
taken ; and to ufe the Remedy as 
foon after the Bite as poilible, as al- 
fo to repeat the Dofe two or three 
fever al Mornings failing. 

L1GUSTICUM, Lovage. 
The CbaraQers are ; 

The Lobes of the Leaves are cut 
about their Borders, like tbofe of 
Parjley : the Flowers confifi, for the 
mojt part, of five Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe : each of thefe 
Flowers are fucceeded by two oblong, 
gibbofe, furrowed Seeds, which on one 
Side have a leafy Border. 
The Specie* are ; 

1. Lieu st i cum vulgar e, foists 
apii. y. B. Common Lovage. 

2. Li GUST i cum Scoticum, apii 
folio. Tonrm. Scotch Lovage, with a 
Paxfley-leaf. 

y Ligvsticum Graf cum f apii 
folio. 7. Cor. Greek Lovage, with a 
farlley leaf. 
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4. LicumpuM foists mult i pi*- 
cato pinusUis, foliolis pinnatim inci- 
fis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Lovage with 
many Pair of Pinna, and the little 
Leaves cut; commonly called G- 
cutaria, or Baflard Hemlock. 

The iirl* of thefe Plants is often 
ufed in Medicine, and was formerly 
reckoned am one ft the Kitchen-herbs ; 
but is now almoft intirely caft out of 
the Kitchen-garden, and only cultir 
yated for phyfical Ufes. This Plane 
may be eafily propagated by fowing 
the Seeds, foon after they are ripe, 
in a moilt Spot of Ground : and when 
the Plants come up theSpring follow- 
ing, they ihould be tranfplanted out 
tQ the Diitance of eighteen Inches or 
two Feet afunder, in a moift Soil $ 
where, if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, they will thrive exceeding- 
ly, and the fecond Summer will pro- 
duce Seeds : but the Herb may be 
frequently cut for Ufe; their Roots 
abiding feverai Years, will (hoot again 
continually after being cut ; fo that 
a few Plants will be fufficient for the 
Ufe of a Family. 

The fecond and third Sorts arc 
only preferved in Collections of 
Plants for Variety ; but are not in 
any Ufe at prefent. Thefe may be 
propagated in the fame manner as 
the former. 

The fourth Sort has by fome Per- 
fons been fuppofed to be the Hem- 
lock of the Antients : it. is a very 
ftrong Plant : when the Leaves are 
bruifed, they emit a very rank 
Odour ; and the Plant is generally 
thought to be very poifonous : tho* 
Parkinfon writes, That he could find 
no poifonons or (linking Smell in the 
Plant which he cultivated in hid 
Garden : but that muft have been a 
different Plant from this : for a more 
fetid Scent was never obferved in any 
Plant. 

This is extreme hardy: if the 

Secdt 
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6eeds are permitted to fcatter, the in the Nurferies ntzr London, to fur- 
Plant win* come up the following nifti the fmall Gardens and Bakoniei 
Spring : but when the Seeds aie in the City, it being one of the few 

town in the Spring, they generally Plants which will thrive in the 

lie in the Garden a whole Year. As v Smoke of London : but altho* it will 

this Plant grows very large, it will live fome Years in the clofe Part of 

require three Feet Space at leaft ; the Town, ,yet it feldom produces 
and it will grow upward of four Flowers after the firft Year, unlefs 

Feet high. in fome open Places, where 

LIGUSTRUM, The Privet. there is a free Air. In the Coun- 

The Characters are ; . try the Leaves will continue green 

'The Leaves gronu by Pairs oppofite great Part of the* Winter : it flowers 

to each other : the Flower ccnjtjls of in June, and the Berries ripen in 
one Leaf is tubulous, and divided at Autumn, which generally hang 

the T vp into five Segments : the Ovary upon the Branches till Ghrifthta*. 
in the Centre of the Flonver cup he- The fecond Sort will grow much 

tomes a globular foft Fruit, full of larger than the firft, and is equally 

Juice, in nvhichare lodgd four Seeds, hardy. The Leaves of this commonly 

The Species are ; remain upon the Trees until the 

1. Licustrum vulgare. Park. Spring, unlefs in very hard Win- 
Theat. The common Privet. ters ; for which Reafon it is more 

2. Liou strum foliis mcjoribus efteemed than the common Sort. 
i£ magis acuminatit, toto anno folia The Leaves of this Sort are broad - 
retinem. Pluk. Aim. The ever-green er than thofe of the firft, and are of 
Privet. a deeper Green ; the Bunches of 

3. Liou strum foliis e luteo *va- Flowers are larger, and of a purer 
riega/is. H. R. Par. The yellow- white Colour ; the Berries are alfo 
blotch'd Privet. much larger, and of a mining black 

4. Ligustrum foliis argentatis. Colours therefore make a fine Ap- 
Breyn. Prod. The filver-Hripcd Pri- pearance in October and November. 
vet. This Sort will grow to fourteen or 

5. Licustrum aculeatum,fruBu fixteen Feet ; and is a proper Shrub 
tefiieulato. Plum. Cat. Prickly Ameri- to fill up in Wildernefs-quarters. 
can Privet, with tefticulated Fruit. I cannot but think this Sort, which 

The firft of thefe Plants is very is the rood common in 7taly 9 is the 

common in the Hedges in mod Liguftrum mentioned by Virgil in the 

Parts of Engbnd, and therefore it is fecond Eclogue : and my Reafon 

not fo much valued by the generality for it is, that as the Flowers of this 

of People, as fome Shrubs which are Shrub are of a pure White, but fall 

more rare; but it deferves a Place in off very foon, they are by no means 

Plantation of Shrubs, as it adds to the proper to gather for Garlands, &c. 

Variety : it commonly grows about and the Berries being of a fine black 

eight or ten Feet high, in form of a Colour, and continuing long upon 

Shrub ; but may, by Art, be train* the Plants, make a fine Appearance. 

cd up to a much greater Height, and To confirm that thefe Berries were 

may be intermixed amongft other gathered for Ufe, we find in feveral 

Tree^ of middling Growth in Wil- Authors of undoubted Credit, that 

dernefTes. they were ufed in dyeing, as alfo th^t 

This ijhrub is frequently cultivated the beA Ink was made of them. 

Bcfides^ 
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Befides, is it not much more rea- 
sonable to fuppofe,that Virgil would 
rather draw his Comparifon from the 
Flowers and Fruit of the fame Plant, 
when he is warning the Youth not to 
ttuft to his Beauty, than to mention 
two different Plants, as has been ge- 
nerally fuppofed ? for here are the 
white Flowers of the Privet appear- 
ing early in the Spring, which is an 
Allufton to Youth ; but thefe are of 
(hort Duration, foon falling away j 
whereas the Berries, which may be 
applied to mature Age, are of long 
Continuance, and are gathered for 
Ufe. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propagted 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in Autumn, which in one Year's 
time will be rooted enough to tranf- 
plant ; when they may be removed 
to the Places where they are defign- 
ed to remain, or planted in a Nur^ 
fery for two or three Years ; where 
they may be trained for the Purpofes 
defign'd. 

They are alfo propagated by Suck- 
ers, which thefe Plants fend forth in 
great Plenty : but thefe are too apt 
to put out a great Number of Suck- 
ers from their Roots ; fo are not ea- 
fily kept within Bounds; nor do the 
Plants rife fo high, as thofe which 
are propagated by Layers; there- 
fore this Method (hould be pre- 
ferred. 

Formerly thefe Plants were great- 
ly in Ufe for Hedges ; but fince fo- 
many others of greater Beauty have 
been introduced, which are much 
preferable to thefe for fuch Purpofes, 
they have been intirely rejected, the 
Trouble in keeping them in Order 
being very great; nor are the 
Hedges made with them ever fo 
thick and handfome, as thofe made 
with divers other Plants. 

The two variegated Kinds are 
pretty Varieties amcngtl other itii- 
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ped Shrubs. Thefe may be propa- 
gated by budding, or inarching them 
upon the plain Sort, as al fb by lay- 
ing down their Branches ; but a* 
they feWom (hoot fo faft, as to pro- 
duce many Branches proper for Lay- 
ers, the other Method is chiefly usM. 
The fihrer ftriped Sort is fomewhat 
tenderer than the plain ; but wUI 
endure the open Air, if planted in a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Situation p 
but if either of the variegated Kinds 
be planted in a moift rich Soil, they 
are fubject to become plain from 
their vigorous Growth. 
LILAC, The Pipe- tree. 

The Cbarailers are ; 
The Vlowers confsfl of one Lfrf % art 
funnel-Jbaped, but divided at Top into 
Jive Stgments, and are collected into 
oblong fpeeioxs Spikes: the Flower* 
arefucceededby eompreffd Pods, which 
are /caret an Inch long, and are di- 
vided into two Cells, in which art 
contained broad flat Seeds, which art 
comprefs'J on their Edges, 
The Species are ; 

1. Lilac Mattbioli. The com- 
mon blue Lilac, or Pipe tree. 

2. Lilac flare a/bo. Town. The 
white Lilac, or Pipe-tree. 

3. Lilac fiore fat urate p*rpurro. 
Tour*. The deep- purple Liiac, or 
Pipe-tree. 

4. Li lac flort albo, foliis ex luteo 
wriegati*. Cat. Plant. Hort. The 
yellow-blotch'd Lilac. 

5. Lilac floreesibo, foliis ex albo 
variegatis. Cat. Plant. Hort, The 
white blotched Lilac. 

6. Lilac folio ligufri. Tonrn. 
Lilac with Privet leaves, falfly calU 
ed the Perfian Jafmine. 

7. Lilac laciniato folio. Tcvrri. 
Lilac with cut Leaves, falfly called 
the cut-leavM Perfian Jafmine. 

8. Lilac folio liguftri, /lire albo. 
The privet-leav'd Lilac, or Perfian 
Jafmine, with a white Flower. 

The 
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The three firft Sorts commonly thePiants foraifedwill not be folk 

%tow eighteen or twenty Feet high, to produce Suckers ; therefore are 

and are very great Ornaments to much to be preferred, efpecially for 

Quarters of flowering Trees in the fmall Gardens. 

Spring during their flowering Sea- Thefe Trees thrive beft on light 

fon, if rightly difpos'd amongft rich Ground, where there is a Depth 

Trees of the fame Growth. The of Soil j for on ftrong (hallow Soils 

firft and fecond Sorts are more com- they grow moffy, and make little 

mon than the third ; but the third is Progrefs. Where thefe are planted 

much preferable to the fecond, the in a good Soil, they will grow up- 

P lowers of that growing much clofer ward of twenty Feet high, and pro- 

upon the Bunches, and are of a finer duce great Numbers of Flowers ; 

purple Colour, and the Trees gene- but in ftiff (hallow Ground they felt 

rally produce them in greater Quan- dom arrive to half that Height ; nor 

tides; fo that this, and the white do they produce many Flowers. 

Sort, being regularly intermixed, af- During the time thefe Shrubs are 

ford an agreeable Variety, tho % the in Flower, there are very few others 

fecond may be admitted to add a comparable to them for Beauty or 

Luftre to the other. Sweetnefs the Leaves being large, 

Thefe Plants are cafilypropagated and of a beautiful Green, fet off the" 

by Suckers, which they fend forth Flowers greatly : but thefe feldom 

in great Plenty from the old Plants, continue in Beauty longer than eight 

Thefe mould be taken off in Q8obtr 9 or ten Days, unlefs the Seafon proves 

and planted into a Nurfcry, where coo] and moift, when they will re* 

they may remain three or four Years; main a Fortnight or longer, 

after which time they will be fit to The two variegated Sorts are pre' 

tranfplant into the Wildernefs, where ierved by fome Pcrfons, who delight 

they are to continue : they will re- in ilriped Plants, as Curioftties ; but 

quire no other Culture than to dig they have no great Beauty in them i. 

the Ground about them every Year, for in Summer-time, when thefe 

and take off the Suckers which are Plants are free of Growth, their 

produced from their Roots ; which, white and yellow Blotches do not 

if fuffered to remain, would fbarVe appear very plain ; and when they 

the old Plants, and grow up into an do, it appears more like a Diftemper 

irregular Thicket. in them, than any real Beauty. 

As thefe Plants are always propa- Thefe may be propagated by bud- 
gated by Suckers, their Roots are ding or inarching them upon the 
always di fooled to fend out great common Sort. 
Plenty of Suckers again ; therefore The privet- leavM Lilacs are of 
where there is not Care taken to humbler Growth than thofe before- 
clear away thefe everyAutumn, they mention'd, feldom rifing above fix 
will grow into a Thicket, and the or feven Feet high ; but are very 
old Plants will be dinted in their great Ornaments in fmall Wilder- 
Growth, and not appear fo bcauti- nefs-quarters of flowering Shrubs, 
ful : but alt ho' this Method of pro- where being intermix'd with other 
pagathig thefe Plants is by njuch the Shrubs of the fame Growth, they 
cafiefl, yet I would choofe that of afford an agreeable Profpecl. Thefe 
laying down the Branches, becaufc produce their Flowers in much long- 
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er and slenderer Bunches than the 
other Sorts, and have a more agree- 
able Scent. 

They may be propagated from 
Suckers, as ttoe former; but as they 
feldom produce them in fuch Plenty, 
hence the moft expeditious Method 
is, to propagate them by Layers, 
which will take Root in one Year he 
to tranfplant; and the Plants thus 
raifed will have better Roots, and 
not fo liable to put out Suckers as 
the other ; fo ihould be preferred to 
them. 

The Sort with white Flowers is 
an accidental Variety from the other j 
and having pale Flowers, inclining 
to white, is prcferved by the Nur- 
fery -gardeners, lor the lake of Va- 
riety. 

The cut-leav'd Sort differs from 
the other in having many of its 
Leaves deeply cut into feveral Seg- 
ments ; the Flowers are alio oi a 
brighter purple Colour, and make a 
finer Appearance. 

Thefe are very hardy Shrubs, and 
will grow in alinoft any Situation ; 
but they thrive beil on a light loamy 
Soil. They flower in if ay, and 
their Flowers are of longer Duration 
than thofe of the common Lilac. 

LILIASTRUM. Vide Hemero- 
callis. 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS. Vide 
Hemerocallis fcf Crioum. 

LILIO-FR1 i JLLARIA. Vide 
FritillaHa. 

LILIO-HYACINTHUS. Vide 
Scilla. 

LILIO-NARCISSUS. Vide A- 
xnaryllis. 

LILIUM, The Lily. 
The Characters are ; 

// hath a bulbous Root, confs fling of 
fcveral fl'/hy Scales adhering to an 
yfxit : tbe Stalk is greatly furnijhed 
*ixit b Leaves : tbe Flower is composed 
affix Ltaw, and it Jhaf d fomewbat 
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like a Bell: in fome Species tbe Petahe 
are greatly reflex" d, but in otbers hut 
little ; frem tbe Centre of tbe Flower 
rifes the Pointal, nubicb becomes an 
oblong Fruit, that is commonly trian- 
gular, divided into thru Cc/li, and 
full of comprejs'd Seeds, <wbicb are 
herder d, tying upon each other in a 
double Rq*w. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lilium album, fort ereclo &f 
vulgar e. C. B. P. Cosnnion white 
Lily. 

2. Lilium album inodorum, fore 
plena. H. R. Par. Thc double whits 
Lily, without Smell. 

3. LlLlUM album, fioribus depen- 
dent i bus, five pet egrinum. C. B. P. 
The foreign white Lily, with hang- 
ing Flowers. 

4. Lilium album, Into eaule, mul- 
tiforum. H. R. Par. The white Lily, 
with broad flat Stalks, bearing many 
Flowers. 

5 . Lilium album vulgart, f elite 
ad limbos favefcentibus. U. L. Com- 
mon white Lily, with ftrip'd Leaves. 

6. Lilium album, fore lineis pur- 
puras variegato. O. Marc bant . Thc 
white Lily, ftrip'd with Purple. 

7. Lilium purpureo-croceum ma- 
jus. C.B.P. The common Orange- 
lily, vulgo. 

8. Lilium pumilum eruentum. 
Park. Par. The dwarf red Lily. 

9. Lilium rubrum, multiplies 
fore. Park. Par. The double red 
Lily. 

10. Lilium bstlbiferam angufti fo- 
lium. C. B. P. Narrow-Ieav'd bu!* 
biferous Lily, commonly call'd the 
Firy-lily. 

11. Lilium florihus refexis, mon* 
tanum. C. B. P. The Imperial Mar- 
tagon. 

12. LlLIUM fori bus refexis aJbio 
punQatis. C. P. B. Thc white-fpot- 
tcd Martagon. 

13. Lilium fori bus refexis albis 
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ken puuffatis. C. B. P. The white 
Martagon, without Spots. 

14. Li LIU m foribus refexis, mon- 
tanum, fore pltno. H. R. Par. The 
double-flowering Martagon. 

15. LlLIUM fiavwn arrgufifolium, 
fiore faifo, maculis nigris difiinclo. 
C.B.P. The .fpotted Canada Mar- 
tagon, njulgo. 

16. Limum miniatum odorum an- 
gufifolium. C. B. P. The fcarlet 
iVlartagon of Pompony, *vulgo. 

17. Lilium Byzantinum minia- 
tum poly ant bos. C. B. P. The (car- 
let Martagon, with many Flowers. 

18. L ilium Byzantinum minia- 
tum. C. B. P. The common fcarlet 
Martagon. 

19. Lilium Byzantinum, fore 
favo. C. B. P. The yellow Marta- 
gon of Conflantinople. 

20. Lilium purpurea- croe rum ma- 
jus, foliis ex luteo eleganter variega- 
tis. The Orange-lily, with beau- 
tiful variegated Leaves. 

21. Lilium purpureum minut, 
fore pleno. C. B. P. Letter red Lily, 
with a double Flower. 

22. Lilium cruentum polyanthas. 
Hart. Eyf. Firy-lily, with many 
Flowers. 

23. Lilium buibifcrum lati folium 
majus. C. Bi P. Greater broad- 
kav'd bulb-bearing Lily. 

24. Lilium bulbi/erum minus. 
C. B. P. Smaller bulb-bearing Lily. 

25. Lilium foribus reflexts, mon. 
tanum, fore albicante. C. B. P. 
The Martagon with a whitifl* Flow- 
er. 

26. Lilium foribus refexis, 
tnontanum, fore maculis rubris iuor- 
dinatis afperfo. The Martagon with 
Flowers fpotted inordinately with 
red. 

27. Lilium foribus refexis, mow 
tanum^fore cam to. //. R. Par. The 
pale red or flem - coloured Marta- 
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28. Lilium foribus refexis, inotri 
tanum, longiore /pica. C. B. P. The 
Martagon with a long Spike of 
Flowers. 

29. Lilium foribus refexis vari- 
es, fi<iie tertium. C. B. P. The ftrip d 
Martagon. 

30. Lilium foribus refexis, poly- 
, ant bos album punSlatum. C. B. r\ 

The white -fpotted Martagon, with 
many Flowers. 

31. Lilium Byzantinum feroti* 
num. Hort. Eyf. The late flower- 
ing Martagon of Confantinople. 

32. Lilium floribns refexis, 
Americanum maximum, fore rubente, 
ferotinum. The greateft American 
late - flowering Martagon, with red 
Flowers. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
thefe Plants, which are prcferved in 
the curious Gardens abroad, moft of 
which were formerly in England (as 
may be gather 'd from Parkin/on, and 
feveral other Writers upon curie us 
Flowers) ; bur thefe which are here 
mentioned are all the Sorts I can, at 
prefent, find in the Gardens near 
London: tho* it is very probable, 
many of the other Sorts may be found 
in fome old Gardens of this King- 
dom, which were formerly pofleft'd 
by curious Delighters in Flowers : 
for as moft of thefe Sorts are very- 
hardy, and will grow with little 
Culture, Jo when they are once fix'd 
in a Garden, they are not very fub- 
jeft to decay, unlcfs their Roots arc 
deftroy'd, but will abide many Years 
without any Care ; therefore from 
fuch Places there may be Hopes cf 
retrieving thofe Flowrrs again. 

The common white Lily is fo well 
known, that it will be needlefs to 
fay any thing of it in this Place. The 
fecond Sort with double Flowers is, 
by tome Perfons, prcferved by way 
of Curiofity; but there is no Beauty 
in it ; for the Flowers fcldom open, 

and 
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And have no Scent ; fo that it fcarce- in September ; and are continue ali 
ly deferves a Place in a good Gar- the Winter, making a line Appear* 
den. The third Sort with pendulous ance in the Depth of Winter, when 
^lowers is fomctimes called the white few other Plants are in Beauty : for 
Conjiantinople Lily, from whence it which Rcafon this Plant hatn been 
Was formerly brought ; but is now greaily propagated of late Years* 
become almoft as plenty as the com- This is increased as the common 
mon white Lily in many Gardens : Sort ; but the Roots mould always 
this differs .from the common Sort be planted in a frelh light Soil, in 
in having /lender Stems, which are which they will thrive exceedingly : 
of a purplilh Colour ; and the Pe- but if you make the Ground rich 
tals of the Flowers are narrower, and with Dung, it will certainly deirroy 
the Flowers are fomewhat lefs, and them, as will alfo a very wet ot 
always hang down. ftrong Soil. The Seafon for trant« 

Thefe Plants are all very hardy, plan ring thefe Roots is the fame 
and require no other Culture, than with the common Sort, 
to be taken up every other Year (in The white Lily llrip'd with Purple 
Juh* after the Flowers are decayed), has not been many Years brought 
and pull off the Suckers from them ; into England. Of this Kind there 
which, if fuffer'd to remain on, are two Sorts ; one of which is much 
would ftarve the old Roots, and more beautifully variegated than the 
caufe them to flower *vary weak: other; both of which were obtain 'd 
but they mould not be kept long originally from Seed. Thefe are both 
out of the Ground, nor removed a f- propagated in the fame manner as 
ter their Leaves appear above- the common Sort; but mould be 
ground ; both which will weaken planted in a dry fendy Soil, mix'd 
the Roots fo much, that they will with a little Lime rubbifh, and ex- 
not flower the following Summer. pos\i to the morning Sun : in which 
Tney incrcafe greatly from Olf-iets, Soil and Situation they will flower 
whereby they are become fo com- exceeding well, and their Stripes 
iiion as to be little efteenTd. will be much deeper colour'd than 

The fourth Sort is only an acci- when they are planted in a richer 
dental Variety of the common white Soil, and their Roots will make a 
Ldy, which proceeds from the better Incrcafe. * 
Strength of the Roots, and by two The Orange-lily is fo well known, 
or three Stems joining together in that it is necdlefs to fay any thing of 
one, as is frequently obferved in the it herc.That Sort which is commonly 
Buds of Afparagus, and many other calPd the double Orange-lily, differs 
Kinds of Vegetables ; in which, from the common only :n having 
whenever this happens, they are al- two or three more Petals in each 
Ways flat: but this is far from be- Flower, which is not conftant> but 
ing a diflintt Species : however, as very apt to degenerate to the corn- 
it hath been mentioned by many mon Sort; fo that it is fcarcely worth 
Writers on Botany, I thought pro- preserving, unlefs for Variety-fake, 
per to infert it in this Place. Thefe are propagated by Off ftts 

The llrip'd -lea v'd Lily is a great from the old Roots, which are com- 
Oroament to Flower-border^ during monly fent forth in great Plenty $ 
the Winter - feafon, their beautiful and therefore the Roots mould nevef 
Variegated Leaves always appearing Temain more than two Years u. re- 
Vox.. If. Ddd mov'dj 
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mov'd, becaufe the Number of Off- 
fets would greatly weaken them, 
and render their Flowers fmall, and 
fewer in Number. Thefe may be 
tranfplanted any time from the Be- 
ginning of Auguji to the End of 
Ofiober ; for they do not moot again 
foon after their Sleim are decay 'd, as 
do the white Lilies ; but, on the 
contrary, remain till Felruan before 
they appear above-ground;, but, 
however, they ihould not be re- 
moved later than Ofiober. They 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Si- 
tuation, but bed in a dry light Soil, 
and an open Expofure. 

The bulbous firy Liry produces its 
Flowers three Weeks before the 
common Sort, and is much more 
beautiful. This Sort was formerly 
more common than at prefent, as 
were feveral ocherSorts of Lilies: it is 
equally as hardy as the common Sort, 
and doth increafe much falter: for 
upon the Flower- items, between the 
Wines of the Leaves and the Stalk, 
are producM fmall Bulbs; which, 
when taken off, and planted, be- 
come ftrong Roots in two Years ; fo 
that it may be rendered very plenti- 
ful in a fliort time, were People to 
plant all their Increafe. This requires 
the fame Soil and Culture as the 
Orange- lily ; as doth alfo the dwarf 
red Lily, which is nearly allied to 
this. They will grow under Trees; 
which renders them proper to plant 
in Wilderhcfles ; where, when in- 
termix'd amongft other hardyFlowers 
of the fame Growth-, they will make 
a beautiful Appearance, and are very 
ufeful to furn fh Bafins and Flower- 
pots for Halls, Chimneys, £sV. du- 
ring the Seafon of Flowering. 

The Imperial Martagon is very 
common in moil old Gardens in 
England. This is equally a* hardy 
at the common Lily, and requires no 
•ther Culture : the Flowers aic pro- 
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duced the latter End of May, aoi 
make a very handfome Figure in 
the Middle of large Borders in a 
Flower-garden ; but the Scent is too 
ftrong to be borne by may People : 
for which Reafon they mould never 
be placed in Bafins of Flowers in a 
Room, nor be planted too near the 
Houfe. 

The white, ami the white (potted 
Martagons flower about the Middle 
of June, or fometimes later. Thefe 
produce a greater Number of Flow- 
eis upon a Stalk than the former; 
but the Flowers are feldom fo large, 
and commonly grow more fparfedly 
on the Stalks. Thefe have a ftrong 
Scent, but not quite fo difagreeable 
a? the former. The Roots of thefe 
Plants ihould be tranfplanted fcon 
after their Stems decay ; for if they 
are taken up late in the Autumn, 
they feldom produce their Flowers 
ftrong the fucceeding Summer. Thefe 
require a frefh light Soil, and an 
open Situation : if they arc fuffered 
to remain three Years undifturb'd, 
they will make a good Increafe, and 
produce ftrong Flowers. 

The double Martagon requires 
the fame Soil and Culture with the 
two laft. This produces a large 
Quantity of fair double Flowers up- 
on each Stem, which renders it very 
valuable: the Flowers commonly 
appear the Beginning of Ju/j, or 
fomcwhat later. 

The fpotted Canada Martagon is 
much tenderer than any of the for- 
mer. The Roots of this Sort mould 
be planted in a warm Border, where 
they may be protected from fevere 
hard Frofts, by covering the Surface 
of the Ground with Peas-haulm, &c. 
It mull alfo have a frefh light dry 
SoiJ, and ihould be planted at leail 
fix Inches deep : for when the Roots 
lie near the Surface, they are often 
injured by 'Trolls in Winter. 

This 
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This Plant was originally brought epdures very well> and is ea/ily pro- 

•from Canada by the French, from .pagated from Offsets, as the other 

whom we were firfl; fupply'd with it; 'Sorts ; but mull havca warm light dry 

•but fince we have receiv'd many Soil, which fliould not be dung'd, nor 

-Roots of it from Virginia, where it .overfliadow'd with Trees, either of 

alfo grows in great Plenty in the .which will caufc the Roots to decay*, 

•Fields. The Flowers of this Kind This is a very beautiful Mower, ar^d 

are almoil as large as thofe of the very proper to adorn the Borders of 

Orange- lily> but are more reflex'd* large Flower-gardens. It produces its 

and of a fine yellow Colour, fpotted Flowers in Ju!j t after molt of the 

with Black: this flowers in July. other Sorts, which are of a deep- 

The red Martagon of Potnfonyxs fcarlet Colour* growing many upon 

one of the mod beautiful Sorts of all a Stalk. 

theMartagons which I have yetfeen ; The other fcarlet Martagon is al- 
and produces the greateft Number of fo common, in fome, Gardens, but 
Flowers upon a Stem of any of the . is not, (o much valujd as the laft : the 

. Kinds (efpecially when the Roots are Flowers are not (o deep-colour^ 

ftrong, and have remained undifturb'd and it feldom has more than fix of 

•two 6r three Years), when they will *»ght upon a Stem. This flowers 

many times have upward of four- -about the time of the former, and 

fcore Flowers upon a Stem : the - requires the fame Soil and Culture. 

Flowersare notfo large, nor fo deep- The yellow Martagon of Canjlan- 

coloured, as the fcarlet Martagon, tinppU is very rare in England at 

but rather of a yellowifti-red Co- present, and only to be found in the 

lour, and 1 potted with black: this . Gardens of fome curious Collectors 

iiowers commonly the Latter- end of of thefe Beauties. ThU requires much 

Afay, or the Beginning of June. the fame Culture as the two lali mcn- 

The Roots of this Plant are ten- tioned $ but muit not be cften re- 

der, and will not endure to be often mqv'J, which will noc only weaken 

tra alp tan red $ for that will deftroy the Root, but alio prevent its hSw- 

them: the bell Seafon to remove ering. When the Jioois of this Kind 

them, is foon after their Stems de- have been landing three Yean upjn 

cay ; when they (hould never be a good frefli dry boil, I have obferv- 

kept long out of the Ground, but ,ed above iorty Flowers upon a Stem, 

planted again as foon as poffible. Which have made a very beautiful 

Thefe require a frehV light fandy Appearance. This Bowers aboat 

Soil, but will by no means thrive in the lame Seafon as the former, 

a rich moift Soil, which will caufe The llrip'd leav'd Orange-lily is a 

them to rot ; and they muft have an very .beautiful PJant, and was a few 

. open Expoi'ure ; for if they arc over- . Years fince fold at a very great 

hung by Trees, they will not thrive. Price ; but of late it hath been more 

This mould alfo be planted as deep common, as being eauly propagated 

in the Ground as the Canada Mar- by OrT-fets ; fo that when it is onca 

. tagon, for the fame Rcafon as was obtam'd, it may be foon increas'd to 

before oWerv'd on that. wha: Number you pleafe, provided 

The fcarlet Martagon with many you plant it in a dry Soil, and a 

Flowers is in fome curious Gardens warm Situation. This beautiful Plant 

very common, it being a very hardy was, fome Years fince, accidentally 

Piaat in refpe& to Col J, which it produe'd from Seeds of the com non 

D d d 2 Orange- 
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Orange-lily, which were fhcd upon 
a Border, where they were fuffcred 
to grow, until this Plant appeared 
with its fine variegated Leaves; 
which the Owner, upon Difcovery, 
marVd, and, at a proper Seafon, 
removed into a better Situation, 
where it throve* and increased fo 
well, as in a few Years to be fpread 
into divers Parts of the Kingdom. 
Tnis Plant mult never be planted in 
a rich Soil, which will greatly di- 
minifh its Beauty, and many times 
caufe the Roots to decay. 

The feven Sorts next-mentioned 
are alfo worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. Thefe were fome 
Years pall in greater Plenty in the 
Englijb Gardens, than they are at 
prefent ; but in fome of the curious 
Gardens in Holland they are yet pre- 
ferved : thefe are as hardy as thofe 
before - mentioned, and (hould be 
treated in the fame way. The lad 
Sort was brought from America, 
where it grows wild in the Savan- 
nas : this hath a Stem upwards of 
three Feet high, and produces a large 
Number of beautiful Flowers upon 
each Stem ; and as it feldom flowers 
till after all the others are over, fo 
it is the more valuable. This is 
hardy in refpea to Cold, but mult 
have a light dry Soil. 

All the Sorts of Lilies and Marta- 
gons may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds ; by which Method fome 
new Varieties may be obtain'd, pro- 
vided the Seeds are fav'd from the 
bell Sorts , efpecially the Martagons, 
which are more inclinable to vary 
than the other Lilies. The manner 
of fowing them is as follows : 

You mult be provided with fome 
fquare Boxes about fix Inches deep, 
wmch mould have Moles bored m 
their Bottoms to let the Wet pafs 
off: thefe Boxes mould be fiUU with 
Jrcm li^ht fatul) liarth, and in the 



Beginning of Augu/t f foon after the 
Seeds are ripe, you mull fow them 
thereon pretty thick, covering them 
over with light fifted Earth about 
half an Inch ; then place the Boxes 
where they may have the morning 
Sun only ; obferving, if the Seafon 
mould prove dry, to refrelh them of- 
ten with Water, as alfo to pull cot 
all Weeds which may be produced. 
In this Situation the Boxes mould 
remain until Odober, when you muft 
remove them where they may have 
as much Sun as poflible, as alfo be 
fcreen'd from the cold North and 
Eaft Winds, during the Winter-fea- 
fon : but in the Spring of the Year, 
about the Beginning of April, you 
muft remove the Boxes into their 
former Pofition ; for now the young 
Plants will appear above-ground, 
which are impatient of too much 
Heat: befides, the Earth in the 
Boxes will dry too faft at this Sea- 
fon, if expos'd to the full Sun at 
Noon. You muft alio obferve, at 
this Seafon, to keep them intirely 
clear from Weeds, as alfo to refrelh 
them gently with Water, if the Sea* 
fon mould prove dry : in this Place 
you mould let the Boxes remain un- 
til the Beginning of Auguft, at which 
time you mould prepare fome Beds 
of the above - mentioned frefli light 
Earth, which mult be levelPd very 
even : then take the Earth out of 
the Boxes, together with the fmall 
Bulbs, and ftrew it equally over the 
Beds, covering it over about half an 
In ch thick with fine-fifted Earth ; 
and if the Seafon mould prove very 
hot and dry, you would do well to 
made the Beds in the Middle of the 
Day from the great Heat of the Sun, 
and to refrelh them now -and -then 
with Water. 

You muft alfo obferve to keep 
them intirely clear from Weeds ; and 
if the following Winter mould prove 

very 
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very cold, you tnuft cover the Beds prepare fome Beds of the fame frefli 

with Peas-haulm, or fome other light fight Earth, as was before directed, 

Covering, to keep out the Froft, making them level: then take up 

which would prejudice the Roots, if the Roots, and tranfplant them into 

fuifer'd to enter deep into the the Beds, placing them about eight 

Ground (efpecially while they are Inches afunder, obfcrving to put 

fo young) : but you muft never let the Roots with their Buds upper- 

the Covering remain on in mild moil, and about four Inches below 

Weather, which would alfo be very the Surface. 

injurious to them. This Work ihoald be done when 
In February, when the hard Frofts the Weather is raoift; for if the 
are over, you ihould gently clear Roots are tranfplantcd in a very dry- 
off the Earth upon the Surface of Seafon, and there doth not happeli 
the Beds (which, during the Winter- Rain foon after, they will take a 
feafon, will often have contracted a Mouldinefs, which many times rota 
Jvloflmefs) ; and fift a little freih them. t 

Earth equally over the Beds, which You muft alfo obferve, as was be- 

will greatly encourage the Roots : fore directed, to keep the Beds in- 

but in doing this, you muft be very tirely clear from Weeds ; and in 

careful not to tiir the Ground fo Winter, if the Froft mould be very 

deep as to injure the Roots : nor fevere, you mull cover them with 

ihould yon defer doing it too late, Peas - haulm, to prevent the Roots 

left the Shoots ihould be coming from being injured thereby : and in 

up ; which, by this Operation, might the Spring you (hould take off the 

he broken, and greatly hurt: and Earth from the Surface of the Beds, 

as the Seafibn advances, you muft be as before, laying fome freih thereon, 

careful to clear them from Weeds, and fo continue the Summer and 

and in dry Weather to water them ; Winter's Work, as before, 

and in very hot Days, if you ihade The fecond Year after being 

Jthem from the Sun, it will be of planted in thefe Beds, the ftrongeft 

great Service to them : but this need Roots will begin to flower ; at 

not be done till the Latter-end of which time, if you obferve anype- 

Jlprily or the Beginning of May, culiar Varieties, you ihould put 

when the Seafon is fometimes very down a Stick by each of thofe Roots 

hot and dry. to mark them ; which may be taken 

When their Leaves are quite de- up when their Leaves are decay'd, 

cay'd, you ihould ftir the Surface of and remov'd into the Borders of the 

the Beds again (but do not go too Flower-garden, or tranfplanted into 

deep) ; which will prevent the other Beds at a greater Diftance, to 

Weeds from growing very faft, and encourage them to flower ftrong. 

be of Service to the Roots : and in But you can't be a Judge which of 

September you muft fift fome more thofe will be good by their firft 

freth Earth over the Beds about half Flowers ; therefore you ihould ne- 

an Indh thick : and in Winter and ver reject any of them until they 

Spring you muft manage them as was have flower'd two or three Years ; 

directed for the preceding Year. for many times fome of thefe 

InSept ember following thefe Roots Flowers will make but a mean Ap- 
will require to be traniplanted to a pearance the fufl Year, and after- 
greater Diftance, when you muft wards become fair hand fome Flow- 

Ddd $ ers, 
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c s vvben they have obtained 
S rcngth ; fo that you {hould fufifer 
all fuch, of whofe Worth you are 
cot allured, to remain undifturbed 
two or three Years, that you may 
be afcertainM which of them are 
worthy preferving; which mould 
be remov'd into the Flower-garden 
at a proper Scafon : but the ordi- 
nary ones may be rejected, or plant- 
ed in fhady outer Waits, where, 
tho' they are mean Flower., they 
will appear well enough. 

LILIUM CON V ALLIUM.Pwfr 
Convallaria. 

LILIUM PERSICUM. Vide 
Fritillaria. 

LILIUM SUPERBUM. ffflr 
Gloriofa, 

LIME-TREE. Vide TilrjL 
LIMON, The Lemon-tree. 

The Char ail trs are ; 
It hath large f iff' Leaves like the 
Citron, without any Appendage at 
the Bottom : the Flowers conjijl of 
many Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Rofe : the Fruit is almojl of an 
c vai Figure, and divided into federal 
Cells, in which are lodged hard Seeds 
furrcunded by a thick ffjby Subflance % 
which, for (he mojl part, is full of 
an acid Juice. 

The Species are ; 

1. Limos vulgaris. Ferr. Hefp, 
The common Lemon. 

2. LlMON dulcis. Ferr. Hefp. The 
fweet Lemon. 

3. Li m on acris. Ferr. Hefp. The 
letter four Lt mon. 

4. Li mon dulci medulla, vulgaris. 
Ferr. Hefp, The common fwect 
Lemon. 

5. LtMON^yr; tffgic. Ferr. Hfp. 
The pear ihap'd Lemon. 

6. L) MON Imper talis. Ferr. Hefp. 
The Imperial Lemon. 

7. Li mon Adami Pc.vrum commune, 
ferr Help. Lemon, commdnty call- 
ed Aiam\ Apple. 
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8. Li mon fpineolas. Ferr. Htfr'. 
The wild Lemon, vulgo. 

g. Li MON Jtriatusvulgafior. Ferr m 
Hefp. The furrow'd Lemon. 

10. LtMON citratus, alt ero foetus* 
Tcurn. The Childing Lemon, vuU 

ft. 

11. Li mon ami lima aens 4kV> 
tur. Ferr. Hefp. The lout Lime. 

12. Li MON qui lima dulcis did- 
tnr. Ferr. Hefp. The fweet Lime. 

13. Li MON vulgaris, foliis ex lu- 
tfo elegantrr Jlriatis. The gold- 
ftrip'd Lemon. 

14. Li mon vulgaris, fohis ex al- 
io variega ft s. The filver -flrip'd 
Lemon. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
thefe Trees in the curious Gardens 
abroad, from whence we may eX- 
r>ett to be fupplyM with them all, 
fince _there are every Year large 
Quantities of thefe Trees brought 
over from Italy, where the Garden- 
ers are as fond of any new Kinds ro 
fupply their Cuftomers with, as out 
Countrymen are of new Sorts of 
Fruit. But fince thefe Varieties ate 
annually increafed from Seeds, like 
other Fruits, it would be necdlefs to 
attempt an Account of them all, bc- 
caufc in a very fhort time many new 
Varieties may be produced. 

The Fruit of the four firft Sorts 
are generally brought over from Lif 
hon every Year in great Plenty, and 
are fold promifcuoufly in London, in 
Winter and Spring j as are great 
Numbers of the Trees; which arc 
annually bronght over from Italy. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts 
are preferv'd, for their Variety, in 
many curious Gardens ; but the 
fifth is very uncommon in England 
at preient. 

The fixth is a very large beauti- 
ful Sort, and of an agreeable Fla- 
vour : this has produced very good 
Fruit in divers Gardens in Engtawd % 

(thick 
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which have been as well-tafted as-aoy 
of thofe which are brought over from 

Italy. 

The fevcnth Sort is fomewhat 
tenderer than the other, and requires 
a warmer Situation in Winter ; other- 
wife the Fruit is very fubjecl to drop 
off at that Seafon. 

The eighth Sort is commonly 
call'd the wild Lemon (though im- 
properly), becaufe it has many 
Thorns upon the Branches ; but this 
will produce very fair Fruit in this 
Kingdom. The Flowers of this 
Kind are generally of a redifh or 
purplifli Colour on the Outfide be- 
fore they open ; but afterwards fade, 
and change to a paler. The Leaves 
of this are alfo of a very deep Green, 
and gently ferrated upon their Edges. 

The furrow'd Lemon is in divers 
Gardens in England \ where the Fruit 
very often ripens well, and is chiefly 
kept for Variety, as differing from 
the common Sort in having deep 
Furrows in the Fruit ; but it is not 
fo good for Ufe, nor does the Fruit 
produce fo much Juice, as the com- 
mon Sort. 

The child ing Lemon is alfo pre- 
fer ved as a Curiofity, the old Fruit 
commonly producing a young one 
from its Centre. 

The two Sorts of Limes are like- 
wife in many Gardens in this King- 
dom ; but thefe require the fame 
Degree of Warmth as the Shaddock 
Orange, in order to produce Fruit j 
for if they are placed among Orange- 
trees, the Fruit will fall away in 
Winter, and come to nothing. 

The two variegated Sorts are pre- 
ierved for their ftrip'd Leaves (which 
are greatly efteem'd by fome Per- 
fons who are curious in collecting 
variegated Plants) ; but thefe arc 
tenderer than the plain Sorts; and 
if not duly attended in Winter, will 
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be very apt to call their Leaves, and 
appear very unfightly. 

There is alfo another Sort, which 
produces double Flowers ; but this 
feems not to be very conftant ; fox 
I have obfervM upon the fame Tree 
fome Flowers fingle, and others dou- 
ble, at the fame time. 

All'thefe Sorts are propagated by 
budding or inarching them on Stocks 
bf Lemons or Citrons produced from 
Seeds ; but they will not fo readily 
unite on Orange- Hock's ; for which 
Reafon the Citrons are preferable to 
either Oranges or Lemons for 
Stocks,as they readily join w ith either 
Sort; and being of larger Growth, 
c'aufe the Euds of the other Sorts to 
fhoot much ftronger than if they 
were on Stocks or their own Kind. 
The Method of railing thefe Stocks, 
and the Manner of budding them, 
being already exhibited under the 
Article of Aurantium, it would be 
fuperfluous to repeat it here. 

The Culture of the Lemon being 
the fame with that of the Orange- 
tree, it would be alfo needlefs to re- 
peat it here :. therefore I (hall only 
obferve, that the common Lemons 
are fomewhat hardier than the Oran- 
ges, and will bring their Fruit to 
Maturity with us better than they 
will do, and require a greater Share 
of frefh Air in Winter ; for which 
Reafon they mould always be placed 
nearer to the Doors or Windows of 
the Green-houfc : and in fome curi- 
ous Gardens thefe Trees have been 
planted again il Walls ; where, by 
covering tiera with dalles in Win- 
ter, and protecting them from fe- 
vere Frolr, they have produced 
plenty of large Fruit : as thefe Trees 
generally produce ftronger Shooc «, 
(/> they require more Water to be 
given them, than the Orange ; but 
ai to the tender Sorts, they muft be 

D d d 4 treated 
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treated with a little more Care, 
ptherwife their Fruit will faH off in 
Winter, and come to nothing. Thefe 
Things being fully exhibited before, 
I refer the Reader (as I hinted) to 
the Article Aurantium, where their 
Culture is fully fet forth. 
UMONIUM, Sea-lavender t 

The Cbaraders are ; 
// hath a Jibroje Root : the Stalks 
fre naked and branched: the Cup of 
the Fliswer is long and tubulofe, hut 
expanded at the Top : the Flower in 
fame Species confifis of one Leaf hut 
in others of federal, and is Jbapcd like 
a Clove ~ gillifiotuer : the Point al, 
•which arifes out of the Floiver-eup t 
becomes an oblong Fruit, nvrapt up in 
the Flower -cup, as in an Hujk, 

The Species are } 
t. Limonium maritimum majus. 
C. B. P. Common great Sea - la- 
vender. 

t, Limonium maritimum majus 
alter um ferotinum Karbonenfe. H. R. 
Par, Another large late - flowering 
Sea-lavender of Narbonne. 

3. Limonium maritimum minus, 
cfcte folio. C. B. P. Small Sea-la- 
vender, with an Oljve-leaf. 

4. Limonium Anglicum minus, 
caul thus ramofioribus, fori bus in fpi- 
<is rarius fit is. Rati Hifi. Lefier 
Englijb Sea-lavender, with branched 
Sulla, and Flowers ieldom growing 
jna Spike. 

5. Limonium Orient ale, plant a- 
gim's folio, fioribus umbellatis. T. Cor. 
Oriental Sea - lavender, with Plan- 
tain-leaves, and Flowers growing in 
an Umbel. 

6. Limonium ptregrinum, foil is 
afphnii. C. B. P. Foreign Sca-Iavcn- 
der, with Spleenwort- leaves. 

7. Limonium Siculum lignofum, 
gallas fenns, o non ferens. Bacc. 
Rar. Woody Sicilian Sea - fovea - 

* . . . 



8 . Limonium minus, flagellis tor* 
tuofis. Bocc. Muf. Small Sea-laven* 
der, with twitted Shoots. 

9 . Limonium maritimum minus, 
foliolis cordatis. C, B. P. Small Sea- 
lavendcr, with little Leaves, which 
are heart (hapM. 

10. Limonium minus annuum, 
hullatis foliis, vel ecbioides. Bot, 
Mmfp. Small annual Sea- lavender, 
with ftudded Leaves. 

11. Limonium jCgyptiacum fru- 
ticofum, foliis lanceolatis obtufis. 
Shrubby Egyptian Sea -lavender, with 
blunt fpear-fhap'd Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are found upon the 
Sea-coalb of Italy, Spain, and the 
Southern Parts of France ; but thefe 
here mention'd are all the Sorts I 
have obfervM in the Englijb Gar- 
dens. The firft and fourth Sorts are 
found upon the Sea-coafts in divers 
Parts of England, cfpedally the firft, 
which is the moil common; the other 
being only found in fome particular 
Places. The eighth Sort has been 
found on the Coalt of Norfolk. The 
fecond and third Sorts are pretty 
common in the Southern Parts of 
France. The fifth Sort was found 
by Monf. Tournefort in the Levant, 
The fixth, which is the moil beau- 
tiful of all the Sorts, was found by 
Mr. Ray in great Plenty in divers 
Parts of Sicily ; and Clufius obferv'd 
it at Malaga, and about Cadix. The 
feventh Sort, which grows to the 
Stature of a Shrub, was found in 
Sicily by Pere Boccone t and by him 
figured and defcrib'd in his Book of 
Rare Sicilian Plants. 

The five firft-mentionVl Sorts are 
pretty hardy, and will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, provided they have a Tandy 
Soil, and a warm Situation : thefe 
may be prorogated by parting the 
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Roots toward the Latter -end of 
Gaober. When they are planted, 
which (hould be in a light fandySoil, 
you muft water and fhade them un- . 
til they have taken Root ; after 
which, they will require no other 
Culture than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In July thefe Plants 
will produce beautiful Spikes or 
Tufts of blue or purple-coloured 
Flowers, which will continue in Per- 
fection a long time ; and if the Sea- 
fen proves favourable in Autumn, 
they will ripen their Seeds. 

The nxth Sort is fomewhat ten- 
derer than the others, and muft be 
preferved in Pots filTd with frefh 
light Earth, and placed in the Grcen- 
houfe in hard Weather, otherwife 
the Cold of oar Winters often de- 
ftroys them. This Plant muft be 
propagated by Seeds ; for it feldom 
lives longer than two Years; for 
which Reafon the belt Method is, to 
be furntfh'd with good Seeds from 
abroad (for it feldom perfects its 
Seeds in England) ; which, if fown 
upon a warm Border of frefti light 
Earth, will come up very well ; tho* 
fometimes the Seed will lie in the 
Ground a whole Year, before the 
Plants will appear. In the Summer, 
when the Plants have acquired fuffir 
cient Strength for Transplantation, 
they muft be taken up, and planted 
in Pots, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which, they may be expofed to the 
open &ir pntil 0<f7#£/r, when they 
muft be removed into the Green* 
houfe, obferving to place them where 
they may have as much free Air as 
poflible in mild Weather. This Plant 
produces its Flowers in July and Aw 
guft, and many times continues in 
Beauty the greatcft Part of Stptm- 
ker. 

The fcvmtn Sort rifes to be two. 
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or three Feet high, and hath (lender 
woody tranches; from which, in 
Jmljt and Auguft, are produced Spikes 
of fmall blue Flowers, which make 
a very handfome Appearance (efpe- 
cially in a warmSeafon, when their 
Flowers open kindly), and continue 
in Beauty a long time. 

This Plant is propagated by plant- 
ing fome of the tenderCuttings in any 
the Summer -months, in Pots fill'd 
with light fandy Earth, and placed ' 
in a moderate Hot bed to facilitate 
their taking Root ; and after they 
are rooted, they may be exposed to 
the open Air until Oaober, when 
they muft be removed into a Green- 
houfe, placing them in a Situation 
where they may have as much free 
Air as poflible in mild Weather; 
during the Winter - feafon, they 
(hould have frequent, but gentle Re- 
frelhings with Water : you muft alfo 
obferve to keep them clear from de- 
cay *d Leaves and Branches, which, 
if differ 'd to remain, will render die 
Plants unfightly : and in the Sum- 
mer-feafon they mould be expos'd in 
fome well • IhekerM Place amongft 
other Exotic Plants. 

The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which rarely perfects Seeds in Eng» 
land ; fo that the Seeds muft be an- 
nually procured from abroad. This 
is found wild in Italy, and feveral 
Parts of Spain: it flowers with 
us the Beginning of Sitt ember % 
and is commonly deftroyed by the 
nrft Frofts in the Autumn. 

The eleventh Sort is a flirubby 
Plant, which grows five or fix Fee$ 
high. The Seeds of this Sort I re- 
ceived from Egypt fome Years fince. 
This Sort is hardy enough to live 
thro' the Winter in a common 
Green-houfe, and may be treated 
in the {kmc manner as hath been, 
directed for the feventh Sort. 
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LW ARM, Toad-flax. • A"'* coucmri purpurto. 

The Cbara&ers are ; Boerb. had. Small three -lea v'd yel- 

fbe Leaves are oblong, and pro- low Toad- flax, with the Standard 

Ac ed alternately on the Branches : and Heel of a purple Colour. 

the Cap of the flower confift* of one 9. Linaria factum, nummular!* 

Leaf which is divided into fitoe long folio villofo. Injl. R . H. Corn Toad- 

aeute Segments : the Flower, ivbicb flax, with ao hairy Moneywort- 

c onftfls of one Leaf, is of an anoma- leaf, commomly called Fluellin or 

hits perflated Figure, ending ivr a Female-fpeedwcl. 

fail behind, and in the Fort-part di- 10. Li »•* a 1 Afegetum, nummularis 

•aided into two Lips, of which tbt folio aurito wWi, fore luteo. 

upper is cut into two or more Parts, Inft. R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with 

and the under into three : the Ovary an hairy eared Moneywort-leaf, and 

(which riles from the Centre of the a yellow Flower. 

thrwer-cup ) becomes a roundijh Fruii II . 

cy Hujk, divided info two Colli or venfis. hft.R.H. 

- J - ' ~ >>i*te Par- nual Toad-flax. 



Apartments, by an intermediate Par- nual load-tlax. 

tition, and full of Seeds, which are 12. Lin aria bederaeto folio gla- 

fometitnes flat and boarded, fometimeo bro, feu Cymbalarsa vulgaris. Inft. 

cornered and roundr/b, adhering to the R. H. Toad -flax with a fmooth 

j»j acfinta Ivy-Jeaf y commonly known by the 

The Species are 1 Name of Cymbalaria. 

1. Liu aria vulgaris httea, ftore 13. Linaria quadrifolia lute*, 

majore. C.B.P. Common yellow C.B.P. Four leav'd yellow Toad- 

Toad-flax, with a large Flower. flax. 

1 Linaria purpurea major odora- 14. Linaria annua anguflifolia, 

ia C B P Great purple fweet- ftofcuiis albis longius caudatis. frium- 

finening Toad-flax. 1*et. Narrow leav'd annual Toad- 

4 L IN art A latifolia Dalmahca, flax, with imall white lowers, nav- 

magno ftore. C.B.P. Broad Wd ing long Tails or Spar*. 

a. Li* ki\ k tatijfhno fito, Lufi- flax. . 

tJica. Toum. Broad-leav'd Portugal 16. U^xikcaptllaceofoho ^ 

Toad-flax. oa.CB.P. Swect-fmclling Toad- 

r. Li sari a Hifaniea prottm- flax, with a very narrow-Leaf. 

bens, foliis glands* ftore luteo ftriato, 1 7. Lis aria Orientau's p ftore luteo 

tabiis nigro^purpureis. Spanijb trail- maxhm. Toum. Cor. E aft em Toad- 

ing Toad flax, with tea- green Leaves, flax, with a wy large yellow 

atA yellow- ftrip'd Flowers, with Flower. 

tmrpleLips. l8 « Liwawa latifoha tnphjl/a, 

6. Li s a Rl a Sicula mukicaulis,fo* ftore purpurea magna, riBu aureo. hft. 

Ho molUginis. Boct. Rar. Sicilian- R. H. Broad three-leav'd Toad -flax, 

Toad-flax, with many Stalks, and a with a large purple Flower having a 

leaf of the white Ladies Bed-ftraw. golden Standard. 

L 1 n a r I A triphylla minor lute* . 1 9 . Li n a r i a annua augujlifolia, 

C.B. P. Small three leav'd yellow ftore majore luteo. Mor. Hift. Nar- 

Toad-flax ?ow-leav*d annual Toad -flax, with ft 

%. Linaria triphylla minor lutea, larger yellow Flower. 
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The firH of thefe Plants grows in are permitted to fatter, the Plants 

pear Plenty upon the Sides of dry will come up, and require very little 

Banks in moft Parts of England and is Care. 

fcldom cultivated in Gardens ; for it is The third and fourth Sorts are 
a very troublefome Plant to keep tenderer than the Jait, and mould be 
within Bounds, the Roots being very planted in a dry Soi', and a warm 
apt to fpread tinder-ground, and rile Situation ; otherwife they are often 
at a great Diftance from the Mo- deftroyed in Winter. Thefe are 
ther-plan:, wheTeby it greatly in- propagated by Seeds in the fame 
jures whatever Plants ftand near it. manner as the former,as alfo by part- 
This is one of the Species men- ing their Roots ; but it is advifeable 
tion'd in the Catalogue of Simples always to keep fome of thefe Plants in 
at the End of the College Dif pen/at or j Pots, that they may be removed in- 
to be ufed in Medicine. to Shelter in the Winter, otherwife 

The fecofld is a perennial Plant, in hard Frefts they will be kilPd. 
which is often cultivated in Gardens: The fourth is the moil beautiful 

this produces fine Spikes of purple Sort of them ail: this produces very 

Flowers In June and J*fy t art <f i* ^ l*rge Spikes of pu rple Flowers, which 

ing a very hardy Plant, growing make a fine Appearance ; but it fcl- 

fn ahriolt any Soil or Situation, dora produces ripe Seeds in this 

ihould be admitted into every large Country ; fo that the Seeds moft be 

Garden, where it may be planted in obtained from abroad, and the 

fhady Situations, or upon the middle Plants propagated from Off-fets or 

of large Borders in the Pleafure gar- Cuttings; which, if planted in the 

den, in which Place it will make an Spring, will take Root very well, 

hindfome Appearance, and con- whereby it may be maintained, 
tinues a long time in Flower. The fifth Sort Was brought ovet 

This Plant is propagated by fow- from Gibraltar by Sir Cbar'Ut Wa- 

ing the Seeds m Spring, which will ger t Anno 1727. and hath fince been 

come up foon after : and the Plants communicated to feveral curious 

mud be tranfplanted out into Beds at Peifons : this Plant is eafily propa- 

theDiftance of fix or eight Inches; in gated by parting the Roots, or 

which Beds they may remain until planting Cuttings in any of the 

the Mitbdetkas following (obferving Summer-months, which, if water'd 

tokeef them clear from Weeds); at and ihaded, Will foon take Root. 

' which time they ihould be tranf- and may afterwards be planted in 

planted into the Places where they Pots filled with freih light undung'd 

are to remain for good, and will re- Earth, in which they will fucceed 

quire no other Culture than only to much better than in a richer Soil; 

keep them clear from Weeds ; and for if they are planted in a fine rich 

when the Flower - ftems advance Earth, it caofes them to grow very 

in Che Spring, they ihould be faft for a ihort rime, but they feldom 

fupported by Stakes, otherwife fail to rot foon after. Thefe muft 
they are fubjeft to be broken by be remov*d into Shelter in Winter, 
ftrong Winds : they may alfo be where they moft have as much free 
propagated by parting their Roots Air as poffible in mild Weather, and 
in Autumn; but as the Seed ripens be only protected irom fevere Cold ; 
very well, it is the better Way to fo that if the Pots are placed under 
raife them from that; or if the Seeds an Hot-bed-frame* it will be better 

than 
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tian to place them in aGreen-houfe, 
where they are apt to draw too 
much, which will caufe them to de- 
cay. This Sort never produces 
Seeds in England. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which fhould 
be Town early in the Spring upon a 
Bed of frem light Earth, in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where 
they are to remain ; for they do not 
bear tranfplanting well : thefe pro- 
duce their Flowers in Jung and Ju- 
ly, and their Seeds are ripe in Sep- 
tember. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
may alfo be fown in Autumn, foon 
1 after they are ripe, under a warm 
Wall or Hedge, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well : and thefe autumnal 
Plants will grow much larger, and 
come to flower much fooner, than 
thofe raifed in the Spring and from 
thefe you will always have good 
Seeds. 

The ninth Sort here-mentioned is 
directed by the College of Phyfici- 
ans, to be ufed in Medicine : this 
ftands in their Catalogue of Skiples 
under the Title of Elatint. This, 
and the tenth Sort, grows wild 
amongil the Corn in divers Parts of 
England. They are both annual 
Plants, which fcatter their Seeds 
where-ever they are permitted to 
grow ; and the young Plants gene- 
rally come up in Autumn j fo that 
they are more frequently to be met 
with amongft Wheat, Rye, and 
other Crops which are fown in 
Autumn, than in fuch Lands as are 
plowed in the Spring. The Flowers 
of thefe Plants are very fmall, and 
come out at the Joints clofe to the 
pootftalks of the Leaves, and the 
whole Plant trails on the Ground : 
they ufually flower in June, and 
their Seeds are ripe in Auguft. 
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The eleventh Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which is very common on 
arable Land in moft Parts of Eng - 
land i fo is feldom admitted into 
Gardens. 

The twelfth Sort was originally 
brought from abroad ; but is now 
become fo common in many Parts 
of England, as to be thought a Na- 
tive by fome Perfons. This has 
been efteemed a Plant very efficaci- 
ous in fome Diftempers ; but is not 
ufed by any of the Englijb Phyfici- 
ans at prefent. It grows not only 
on the Ground, but on Walls, 
Pales, or whatever Place the Seeds 
fall ; fo it becomes a very trouble- 
fome Weed where-ever it is fuffered 
to feed. 

The other Sorts are not Inhabit- 
ants of this Country ; but are by 
the Curious preferred in their Gar- 
dens, for the Variety of their Flow- 
ers. They are all of them Plants of 
fhort Duration, feldom continuing 
after they have perfected their Seeds ; 
fo that where the Seeds are not per- 
mitted to fcatter, they mould be 
fown every Year, in order to pre- 
serve the Kinds. The Seeds mould 
be fown in the Places where they are 
defigned to remain ; for the Plants 
do not thrive fo well when they arc 
tranfplanted. Some of thefe Seeds 
may "be fown in the Autumn on a 
dry Soil, where the Plants will come 
up, and abide the Winter ; and 
thefe will flower much (boner the 
following Year, than thofe which 
are fown in the Spring ; fo that good 
Seeds may be certainly obtained 
from thofe, whereas the Seeds of 
fome Sorts do not ripen well in bad 
Seafons On fuch Plants which come 
up from the Spring-fowing : but by 
fowing at the two Seafons there 
will be a longer Continuance of the 
Planes in Flower, 

$ As 
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As thefe Plants require no farther Broad-Jeav'd African manur'd Flax, 

Care, when they come up, but to with a large Fruit, 

thin them where they grow too 3. Linum mart t Imam lutein, ff. 

clofe, and to keep them clear from A P. Yellow maritime Flax. 

Weeds; fo they may be allowed 4. Linum fatlvum bumilius,/!>rv 

room in the Borders of large Gar- ma/ore. Bobart. Dwarf manur'd FUx, 

dens, where they will add to the with a large flower. 

Variety; for they are Plants which 5. Linum perenne majus earn!*- 

do not fpread far ; fo may be kept urn, capitulo majors. Aior, H, g. 

in proper Compafs ; and the differ- Greater perennial blue Flax, with 

ent Colours of their Flowers will a large Head, 

make a pretty Appearance amongft 6. Linum perenne majus ecrrult- 

other hardy Plants. ttm, capitulo minor i. Mor. 

LINGUA CERVINA, Hart's- Greater perennial blue Flax, with 

tongue. a fmaller Head. 

Thefe Plants commonly grow out 7. Linum catharticum. Rupp. 

from the Joints of old Walls and ftor. Mountain, or Purging Flax. 

Buildings, where they are moifl and There are feveral Sorts of thb 

fhady ; but are feldom cultivated in Plant, which are preferv'd in fome 

Gardens. There is a very great Va- curious Gardens of Plants for Varie- 

riety of thefe Plants both in the Eaft ty-fake ; but as they are of little Ufc 

and Weft-Indies ; but there arc very or Beauty, it would be needlek to 

few of them in Europe: they may mention them in this Place, 

be propagated by parting their The firft Sort is that which is cul- 

Roots, and mould have a moiU Soil, titrated for Ufe in divers Parts of 

and fhady Situation. Europe, and is reckon 'd an excellent 

LINUM, Flax. Commodity: the right tilling and 

The Characters are ; ordering of which is elteenVd a good 

The Leaves, for the mojl part. Piece of Hufbandry. 

grow alternately on the Branches : This mould be cultivated upon a 

the Cup of the Flower confefls of one rich Soil, that has not been plow'd 

Leaf, is tubuhus, and divided into for feveral Years, upon which Flax 

Jive Parts at the Top: the Flower always makes the beft Improvement:. 

lonjijls of fi-ve Leaves, which expand but as it draws greatly from the 

in form of a Clove-gilfiftower : the Soil, it Ihould not be fown two 

Ovary, which rifes from the Centre Years together upon the lame 

cf the Flower-cup, becomes an almofl Ground. 

globular Fruit, which is generally The Land muft be well plow'd. 

pointed, and compofed of many Cells, laid flat and even, upon which the 

in which are lodged many plain Seeds ihould be fown about the mid- 

fmooth Seeds, which are blunt at one die of March, when the Weather 

End, and generally fcarp at the is mild and warm. During the 

atber. Spring you mull carefully weed it ; 

The Species are ; which if neglefted (cfpecially in a 

1. Linum fativum. C.B.P. Ma- moift Seafon), the Weeds will over- 
nur'd Flax. grow and deftroy the Crop. There 

2. Linum fati<vum I at i folium are fome People who recommend the 
Africanism, frutlu major e, Tourn. feeding of Sheep with Flax, when 

ic 
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it is a good Height ; and fay, they 
will eat away the Weeds and Grafs, 
and do the Flax good ; and if they 
ihould lie in it, and beat it down, 
or flatten it, it will rife again the 
next Rain: but this mail not be 
praclis'd bat in a moift Seafon, and 
upon a rich Soil; for if the Ground 
be poor, or the Spring dry, it will 
not rife again Jo any considerable 
Height. 

All the other Sorts of Flax may 
be cultivated ^by fuch who have a 
Curiofity) by fowing their Seeds up- 
on a Bed of frefti rich light Earth, in 
March, or the Beginning of April ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
muft be carefully weeded, which is 
all the Culture they require; and 
they will produce their Flowers, and 
perfect their Seeds very well. 

LINUM UMBILICATUM. Vi- 
de Qmphalodes. 

LIPPlA. 

This Plant was fo named by the 
late Dr. William Houfoun, who dis- 
covered it at La Vera Cruz, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Augujlui Lippi, a famous 
Botanil}, who travelled to Egypt, and 
difcover'd many new Plants. 
The Characters are ; 

// hath an anomalous Flower, eon- 
filling of one Leaf which is divided 
into four Parts, and reft son the Em- 
hryo, which afterward Becomes the 
Fruit % having two Seeds, which are 
inclofed, in a /mall Covering. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent ; viz. 

Li P P I A arborcfcens,foliit conjuga- 
tis oblongis % cap: fu lis fquamofss, Cif ro- 
tundis. Houfl. Tree Lippia, with ob- 
long Leaves growing by Pairs, and 
having round icaly Hoads. 

This Plant, in the Country of its 
native Growth, commonly riles to 
the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, and hath a rough Bark : the 
'Branches come cut by Pairs oppofite, 
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as alfo the Leaves, which are ob- 
long, pointed, and a little fawed on 
their Edges. From the Wings of the 
Leaves come out the Foorftalfo, 
which fufhin many round fcaly 
Heads, about the Size of a large 
Grey Pea, in which are many fmall 
yellow Flowers appearing between 
the Scale*, which are fucceeded by 
the Sced-veffels. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fern 
to feveral curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope, where fome of the Plants have 
been raifed; but as the Country 
from whence it came is very warm, 
the Plants will not thrive in this Cli- 
mate, unlefs they are preferred in a 
warm Stove. Thefe may be treated 
in the fame manner as the other 
fhrubby Plants, which are Natives 
of warm Countries; which is, to 
keep them always in the Stove, 
plunged in the Bark-bed; obferving 
to give them a large Share of Air 
'in warm Weather, and frequently 
refretti them with Water; but in 
Winter they muft be watered more 
fparingly, and be kept in a mode- 
rate Degree of Warmth ; otherwife 
they will not live thro* the Winter, 
efpecially while they are young i 
but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be preferred 
with a lefs Share of Warmth. 

LIQTJIDAMBER, The Sweet 
Gum, or Liquid Storax tree. 
The CharacJers are; 

// hath Male and Female Flrwcrt 
on the fame Tree : the Male Flowers 
are produced in Spikes at the Extremi- 
ty of the Branches ; thefe have u* 
Petals : the Empa foment confifis of 
four oval Leaves, and inclofes a great 
Number of Stamina, which are col- 
lected into a fpherical Body : the Fe- 
male Flowers are producrd o+ Ing 
Pedicles, coming from the Bjft if 
the Mult Flowers ; thefe have no 
Petals, but un Ernf a foment, thi fcm. m 

as 
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leu the Male Flowers, incloftng fede- 
ral Germs, which join in a fpherical 
Body, fupporting two recurved Sty Us: 
theft afterward change to a fpherical 
Fruit full of Protuberances i which 
are perforated, and contain many ob- 
long Seeds, 

We hare but one Species of 
this Genus ; nriz. 

LiquiDAMBER. C/ayt. flor. Virg. 
The Sweet Gum, or Liquid Sto- 
rax-tree. 

This Tree has by fome Writers 
been ranged with the Maple ; but 
on no other Account, except from 
the Similitude of the Leaves ; for 
in Flower and Fruit it is rery dif- 
ferent from the Maple, and moft 
other Genera : nor has it any Affi- 
nity to the Storax-tree ; but the Gum 
which i flues from this Tree, being 
tranfparent, and haying a great Fra- 
grancy, has by fome ignorant Per- 
fons been taken for that. 

It grows plentifully in Virginia, 
and feveral other Parts of North- 
America, where it rifes with a ftrait 
naked Stem to the Height of fif- 
teen or fixteen Feet, and afterward 
branches out regularly to the Height 
of forty Feet, or upward, forming 
a pyramidal Head. The Leaves are 
angular, and ihaped fomewhat like 
thofe of the lefler Maple ; but are 
of a dark-green Colour, and their 
upper Surfaces' mining : a ftrong 
fweet glutinous Subftance exudes 
thro* the ' Pores of the Leaves in 
warm Weather, which renders them 
clammy to the Touch. 

The Flowers are generally pro- 
• duced early in the Spring of the 
Year, before the Leaves are expand- 
ed, which are of a Saffron colour, 
and grow in Spike* from the Extre- 
mity of the Branches: after thefe 
are pair, the Fruit fwells to the 
Size of a Walnut; being perfe&ly 

■ 
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round, having many Protuberances, 
each having a fmall Hole, and a 
JhnitTaU, which extends half an Inch* 

The Planks of this Tree, being 
beautifully veined, are often ufed m 
America for wainfcotine Rooms * 
but it requires a long time to fea- 
fon the Boards, otherwife they are 
apt to (brink. 

In Europe this Tree is cultivated 
in the Gardens of the Curious, for 
the fake of Variety ; it is hardy 
enough to endure the fevereft CoM 
of this Country in the open Air, 
and t here are fome of them upward 
of twenty Feet high ; though I have 
not heard of any of them whkh haa 
produced Fruit. 

This is commonly propagated by 
Layers in England', but thofe Flan re 
which are raifed from Seeds, grow 
to be much fairer Trees. 

The Seeds of this Tree common- 
ly remain in the Ground a whole 
Year before the Plants come up ; fo 
that the fu reft way to raife them is, 
•to fow the Seeds in Boxes or Pots of 
light Earth; which maybe placed 
in a Ihady Situation during thefirft 
Summer, and in Autumn they may 
be placed in a warm Situation ; but 
: if the Winter mould prove fevere, 
it will be proper to cover them with 
-Peas-haulm, or other light Cover- 
ing; which Ihould be taken off 
conilantly in mild Weather. In the 
following Spring, if thefe Boxes or 
Pots are placed upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, it wHl caufe the Seeds tor 
come up early, fo that the Plants 
will have time to get Strength be- 
fore Winter; but during the rirft and 
fecond Winters, it will be proper to 
fcreen the Plants from fevere Froft ; 
but afterward they will bear the 
Cold very well. 

LITHOSPERMUM, Gromwel, 
Gromil, or Gray mil, 

The 
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The Characlers are ; 
The Cup of the Flower confijh of 
fine Leaft which is cut almoji to the 
Baft into five long narrow Segments : 
the Flower, which is, for the moji 
part, fmall, confifts of one Leaf, is 
funnel Jbafd* ^nd Jpreai open at the 
Top : the Point el is encompafSd by 
Jour Embryoet, which become Jo mauy 
roundijh hard polijb'd Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Lithospermum ma jus ere- 
Sum. C.B. P. Greater upright Gro- 
mil. 

2. Lithospermum perenne pro- 
eumbens, fore pw puree-cacrulco ma' 
jore. flfsr. lit ft. Trailing perennial 
Gromil, with a purple-blue Flow- 
er. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
this Plant, which are mention 'd in 
Botanic Authors; but as they are 
rarely cultivated in Gardens, I fhall 
omit taking Notice of them in this 
Place. The firft Sort here raenticn'd 
is that which is order'd for medici- 
nal Ufes. This grows in (hady Lanes, 
and uncultivated Places, in divers 
Parts of England i and is feJdom cul- 
tivated in Gardens. The fecond 
Sort is found wild in fome Parts of 
Wales ; but is lefs common than the 
former. Thefe may be cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds, foon after they 
are ripe, in a Bed of frefti Earth, 
allowing them at lean a Foot Di- 
jtance from each other ; obferving 
. to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
they will thrive in almoft any Soil 
or Situation. 

LOAM is a common fuperfidal 
Earth, that is, a Mixture of Sand and 
Clay, commonly of a yellowilh Co- 
Jour, though there is fome Loam 
that is black i(h. Some call Loam the 
moil common fuperficial Earth met 
with in England, without any re- 
gard to the Proportion it bears to 
band or Clay ; but moil generally 
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the Appellation of Loam is applied 

to a foft fat Earth, partaking of Clay, 
but eafy to work. 

It is found by Experience, that 
Plants of all Sorts will grow in it ; 
and where- erer it is found, it ap- 
pears to be a more beneficial Soil to 
Plants than any other. A Clay us'd 
in Grafting is alfo caird Loam. 

LOBELIA. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a tubulates anomalous Flow- 
er, confijling of one Leaf, which is 
divided into many Parts, each being 
Jbaped fomewbat like a Tongue, and 
are fpread open like an Hand: this 
is inclofed in the Cup, which after- 
ivard becomes a foft oval Fruit, which 
is full of Juice, and furrounis a Sut 
of the fame Shape, which hoe am bard 
Shell. 

We know but one Sort of this 
Plant; vtz. 

Lobelia fruiefcens, portulac* 
folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Lo- 
belia, with a Purflain-leaf. 

This Plant was fo named by 
Father P/umier, who difcovered it 
in America, in Honour to Dr. Lo- 
bel, a learned Botanift, who pub- 
limed the Figures of a great Num- 
ber of Plants at Antwerp i z 8 1 . and 
two or three other Books of Botany 
before tha: time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were font 
to England by Mr. Cat,Jby in the 
Year 1724.. who gathered them in 
the Bahama IJlands, where the 
Plants grow in plenty, near the 
Shore of the Sea ; and fmce that 
time the Seeds have been lent to 
England by Dr. William Houjhun, 
who gathered them at La V era Cru% : 
fo that I believe, the Plant is com- 
mon in moll of the warm Parts of 
America. 

It is propagated by Seed, which 
mull be procured from the Countries 
«f its natural Growth for tht Plants 

will 
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ttrill not produce them in Europe, thick, and full of Moifture, as Pur- 

Thefe Seeds Ihould be fown in Pots flain; and being ever-green, they 

filled with light fandy Earth, and make an agreeable Diverfity among 

then plunged into an Hot- bed of other tender Exotic Plants in the 

Tanners Bark, where the Plants will Stove ; /or they are too tender to 

come up in about three Weeks, pro- be removed into the open Air in 

vided the Bed is kept warm, and the this Country, even in the warmed 

Earth often watered. When the Seafon of the Year. The Leaves of 

Plants are up, they (houtd be kept this Plant are very fubjed to con* 

in a temperate Hot- bed, and fre- tract Filth, by being conftantly 

quently refreihed with Water ; but kept in the Stove ; therefore they 

it muft not be given them in large mould be waftied with a Sponge 

Quantities \ for they are very fuccu- frequtntly> to keep them clean* 

lent, and fubjccY to penm with otherwife theywiil appears nfightly. 

a greatDegree of Moifture, efpecially LOBUS ECHINATUS. Ftdt 

while they are young. When the Bonduc. 

Plants are about two Inches high, LONCHtTIS, Rough Spleen- 

they mould be carefully taken out wort. 

of the Pots, in which they werefown, The CbareSfers are ; 

and each planted in a feparate fmall The Leaves are like tbofe of the 

Pot filled with frefli 'light fandy Fem\ but the Pionula; are ear J 

Earth* and then plunged into the at their Safe: the Fruit alfo is like 

Hot-bed again; obferving to (bade that of the Fern. 

them in the Heat of the Day until The Species are ; 

they have taken new Root. In this i. Lokchitis afpera. Gei\ 

Hot bed the Plants may remain un- Rough Spleen wort. 

tii the Middle or Lattcr^end of Sep- 2. Lokchitis afpera major. Grr, 

trmber, when they muft be removed Emac. Greater rough Splcenwort. 

iBto the Stove, and pIungM into the The firft of thefe Plants is very 

Tan-bed, in the warmeft Part of common in (hady Woods, by the 

the Stove; for they are very tender Sides of fmall Rivulets in divers 

Piants while young; therefore muft Parts of England: but the fecond 

be kept very warm, otherwife they Sort is not quite fo common, and 

will not live through the Winter in has been brought into feveral cu- 

this Country. In the Spring follow- rious Botanic Gardens from the 

ing the Plants may be flnfted into Mountains in Waits, There are alfo 

famewhat larger Pots, and then great Variety of thefe Plants in 

plunged into a freih Hot- bed to America , which at prefent are 

forward their Growth ; for if they Strangers in the European Gardens* 

are not puttied on while they are They are feldom cultivated but in 

young, they feldom grow to any Botanic Gardens, for the fake of 

Size, nor will they ever flower ; (o Variety ; where they muft have a 

that in order to have them in any moift Soil, and (hady Situation. 

Beauty, they muft be carefully ma- LONICERA, Upright Honey* 

rvaged. The Height to which thefe fuckle, <vulgo. 

Plants ufually grow, is five or fix The CharaHert of this Genus 

Feet ; and they divide into feveral are ; 

Branches, which are fucculent \ as The Fhiver is tubulotts, an f of one 

are alfo the Leaves, which are a3 Leaf, nohscb is deeply eut into j\<ve- 

Vol. II. E e « rat 
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ral Segments, which art reflexed : 
from the Empale went arife fix long 
Stamina, furrounding the Pointal, 
which are extended the Length of the 
Petals : the Ovary rejis on the Em- 
pale meat, which afterward turns to 
a Berry, in which are included one or 
two comprefied Seeds, furrounded hy 
a glutinous Pulp. 

The Species arc | 

1. Lonicera fiore coceineo, bac- 
eis nigris. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lonicera 
with a fcarlet Flower, and black 
Berries. 

2. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris, 
hoc cis diftinctis, fioribus bilabiatis, 
foliis integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. The 
Upright red-berried Honeyfuckle. 

3. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris, 
foliis on) at is acutis intcgrit. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The Fy Honeyfuckle, W- 
g* 

4. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris 
bilabiatis, bacca folitaria globofa in- 
tegerrima, Flor. Leyd. The blue- ber- 
ried Upright Honeyfuckle, vulgo. 

5. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris, 
baccis dijlindis, foliis ferratis. Flor. 
Leyd. The Upright blue-berried Up- 
rightHoney fuckle,with double Fruit. 

6. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris, 
baccis ydijtintlis, fioribus infundibuli- 
formibus, rantis divaricatis. Flor. 

Leyd. The Pyrencan Upright Honey- 
fuckle. 

J. Lonicera pedunculis bifioris > 9 
baccis d\fiiuShis % foliis cordatis obtufis. 
Hort. Vpfal. Upright Honeyfuckle, 
with blunt hean-lhaped Leaves. 

8. Lonicera fioribus verticil- 
latis ffffilibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
coalitis, fruclu triftermo. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Dr. linker** Weed, or falfe 
Ipecacuana. 

The nrll Sort was difcovercd by 
Father Plumier 9 in foroe of the 
French Settlements in America: it 
was afterward found by Dr. Wiltiam 
Houfioun at Campechy, who fenc 
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the Seeds to England. This Plant is 
very tender ; fo cannot be preferved 
in this Country through the Winter, 
nnlefs it is placed in a warm Stove. 
The Seeds of this (as alfo of all the 
other Sorts) remain a whole Year 
in the Ground before the Plants ap- 
pear ; therefore when the Seeds are 
brought to England, they mould be 
fown in Pots of light Earth, and 
placed in a (hady Situation during 
the hrft Summer ; and in the Au- 
tumn, the Pots mould be plunged 
into a Bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they may be fecured from the Cold j 
and the following Spring they mould 
be removed into a frefh Hot-bed, 
which will bring op the Plants early 
in the Spring. When thefe are fit to 
remove, they mould each be planted 
in a feparate Pot, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed, and treated as other 
tender Plants which are Natives, of 
the fame Country. 

The Upright red-berried, and 
the Fly Honeyfuckle, have been 
long cultivated in the Nurferics near 
London, and are commonly fold as 
flowering Shrubs, to fill up Wilder- 
nefs-quarters ; but their Flowers are 
fmall, and have little Beauty to re- 
commend them ; but as thefe Shrubs 
have a different Appearance from 
mod others, a few of each may be 
admitted for the fake of Variety. 
The firft of thefe feldom grows 
above four Feet high ; the Branches 
grow eredt, and form an handfome 
Shrub. The other will grow feven 
or eight Feet high, and the Branch- 
es of this do not grow quite fo re- 
gular as thofe of the other. The 
Flowers of this Sort are white, and 
thofe of the other are of a dark - 
purple Colour. They are produced 
two together on the fame Foot (talk, 
from the Setting OA of the Leaves* 

Thefe Shrubs are Natives of the 
Mountains in Germany ; fo art ex- 
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fcreme hardy : they may be propa- 
gated by Layers, which fhouid be 
laid down in the Autumn, as foon 
as the Leaves begin to decay ; and 
by the next Autumn they will have 
made good Root ; fo may be trans- 
planted ekher into a Nurfery for 
two or three Years, to get Strength, 
or the Places where they are de- 
figrfd to remain. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which (hould be p anted 
in a fhady Border of loamy Earth in 
the Autumn ; and if the Spring 
Ihould prove dry, they muft be du- 
ly wattred: if this is obfe'rved, they 
will have good Roots by the fol- 
lowing Autumn, and may then be 
treated as the Lavers. 

The fmgle bine-berried Upright 
Honeyfuckie is now in fevcral Nur- 
feries near London, though not very 
plenty. This Sort produces its 
Flowers very early in the Spring, 
about the fame time as the Mexere- 
*n ; but there is no great Beauty in 
the Flowers ; however, it (hoold 
have a Place in every curious Oar- 
den of Plants. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sdrts 
are yet Very rare in England \ thefe 
are Natives of the Alps, Pyreners % 
and other mountainous Places ) foare 
textremely hardy. Thefe Shrubs 
feldom rife above three or four Feet 
high ; fo may be intermixed with 
others of fhe fame Grttwth : they 
fove a fhady Situation, and a raoift 
Soil. 

They may be propagated by Cut- 
ting) or Layers* in the fame manner 
as hath been diretted for the For- 
mer Sorts ; and when they are root- 
ed j they lhoold be planted in a Nur- 
fcry for two or three Years, to get 
btrength; before they are planted 
tour for good. 

. The laft Sort is an herbaceous 
Plant, which decays to the Root 
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every Year, and rifes again the 
Spring following This grows plen- 
tifully in moft Parts of North Ame- 
rica, where the Root has been long 
ufed for the Ipecacaana, to which 
this Plant feems to be near akin ; 
for by fome dried Specimens which 
were fentme of the true Ipecacuana, 
there feems but little Difference be- 
tween the two, in the Leaves and 
Growth of the Plant, nor in their 
Fruit ; but the Root* have a very 
different Figure. 

This Plant is called in America 
Fever- root, and Dr. Tinker** Weed, 
from the Phyfician who firft brought 
it into Ufe for the Cure of Fevers. 
This was titled by Dr. Dillenius, in 
the Hortui Eltbamenjis, T riojleofptr* 
mum, from the Fruit having 
Seeds in each. 

It is it very hardy Plant; fo wilt 
endure the greateft Cold of this 
Country in the open Air ; and de- 
lights in a light moift Soil, and a 
fliady Situation, where it may have 
only the morning Sun. It rifes with 
feveral Stalks from the lame Root, 
to the Height of two Feet or up- 
ward : thefe are garnifhed with ob- 
long Leaves, which are broad in the 
Middle, but draw to a Point at each 
End : thefe are fet on by Pairs, and 
the Tails of the Leaves clofely em- 
brace the Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced in Whorles round the 
Stalkt, at the Setting on of the 
Leaves ; and are of a dark purple 
Colour, ili aped like thofe of the Up- 
right HoneyfucWe: thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by yellow fucculent Berries, 
which have three Seeds in each. 

It may be propagated by the 
Seeds ; but thefe commonly remain 
a whole Year in the Ground before 
they come up, efpecially when they 
are kept out of the Ground till the 
Spring ; therefore it is the bell Way 
to fow them in the Autumn, foon 
E e c % after 
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after they arc ripe. It mayalfobe 8. Lotus ftliquis ornitbopodii* 

propagated by parting of the Root* ; C. B. P. Bi*dsfoot Trefoil, with 

but this ihould not be done oftener Pod* like a BirdVFoot 

than every third Year, left it weak- 9. U>TVsflliquofamaritiMalittea p 

cn the Plants. tytifi facie. Barr. r«r. Maritime 

LOTUS, Birds-foot Trefoil. Birds-loot Trefoil, with the Face of 

The Cbaraclers are ; Cy tifus. 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower: 10. Lotus fliquis geminis 9 pert* 

the Ovary, which rifes out ef the grina. Boer h. Ind. alt. Foreign Birds- 

Flower-cup, afterward becomes a foot Trefoil, with two Pods on each 

Pod; /onetimes diflinguiftfd, as it Stalk. 

were, int§ Cells, by tranfverfe Par- The firft Sort dies, to the Ground 

tit ions, which are full of Seeds for with us every Winter, and rifes 

the mofipart roundijb : to <wbi<b may again the fucceeding Spring ; and 

be added, Tbe Leaves grow by Threes; when tbe Roots are itrong, the 

but have two Wings, or little Leaves, Shoots will be four or five Feet high, 

0/ tbe Origin oftbeir Footjlalks. and produced in great Plenty. If it 

The Species are ; be cut while young, the Cows are 

1. Lotus vilUfus altiffimus,flore very fond of it; but Horfes will 
$!omerato* Toum. The tallcft hairy not eat it, unlefs they are very hun- 
Birds-foot Trefoil, with a giomera- gry. 

ted Flower. The Roots, when ftrong, will 

2. Lotus pintaphyllus filiquofus admit of the Shoots being cut three 
villofus. C. B. P. Upright hoary or four times in a Summer; for 
Birds- foot Trefoil. they put out again foon after they 

3. Lotus <9&iM.ioalo< frutefcens are cut, and grow very flrong in a 
Cretica argentea, Jiliquss longijfimis ihort time ; but this Plant does not 
fropender.tibtts r edits . Mor. Hi ft. come up before April in .jemr Coun* 
Shrubby filvcr Birds-foot Trefoil of try, and commonly dies down in 
Crete, with long llrait hanging Odober; fo that if it were the bell 
Pod*. Fodder for Cattle, it could only be 

4. Lotus b*morrboidalis burnt- obtained in Summer; for I am 
lior & candidier. Tourn. Lower and afraid it will hardly be of any Ufa 
whiter Hemorrhoidal Bhds-footTre* when dried. 

foil. It may be propagated from the 

5. Lotus anguftifolim, flare 1st- Seeds, which are generally produced 
teo purpurea, fx jnjuia Santti Jacobi. in great Plenty, and mull be iown 
Jiort. Amft. Narrow-leav'd Bird's- very thin in Rows, at about eighteen 
foot Trefoil from the lfland of Inches afunder, the Beginning of 
St. James, With a purple-yellow April; and in fthy t when the Plants 
Flower. will be come up, the Ground Ihould 

6. Lotus ruber, filiqua angulofa. be hoed between the Rows, in order 
C. B. P. Red fquare-codded Birds- to deftroy the Weeds, and the Plants 
foot Trefoil, commonly caird Win- cut up, where they are too thick 
gcd Peas. (for they Ihould be eight or ten In- 

7. Lotus ruber, fdi qua attguhfa, ches apart in the Row* at leaft) ; for 
folio variegato. Boerb. bid. Red tho' they will appear but weak at 
fquare-codded Birds-foot Trefoil, their firlt coming up, yet when their 
with a variegated Leaf. Rtots have taken iall hold of the 

Ground, 
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Ground, they will increafe their taking Root ; after which in May 

Strength greatly ; for I have had a they mould be removed into the 

fingle Root of this Plant, which open Air, where they mud be pla- 

has been a Foot Diameter over the ced in fome well-iheltered Situation* 

Crown, and hath produced above an amongft other Exotic Plants, in 

hundred Shoots. which Place theymay remain until the 

You muft alfo continue hoeing Middle or End of Oa*btr, following 

the Ground from time to time as when they muft be removed into the 

the Weeds are produced, which, if Green-houfe, obferving to place 

permitted to overgrow the Plants them whete they may have as much 

while they are young, will certainly free Air as poflible in mild Weather; 

deftroy them ; fq that the firft Sea- for if they are kept too clofelv (hut 

fon they muft be managed with op, or Hand under the Branches of 

great Care; but afterwards, when other Trees or Plants, they are very 

the PJants have obtained more apt to draw very weak, and decay 

Strength, they will be capable of en- foon after : they muft alfo be often 

countering the Weeds ; tho' then refreihed with Water ; but it mould 

the Ground between the Rows mould not be given them in Winter in too 

be ftirr'dwith a Breaft-plough after great Quantities; for that will roc 

the Crop is cut down, which will their Roots : in the Spring they 

greatly promote its Growth. mould be inured very early to the 

This Plant delights in a dry bar- open Air, into which they mould al- 

ren gravelly Soil, on which it will ways be removed at the Beginning 

refift the fevereft Cold of our Cli- of May, or earlier, according as the 

xnate, and abide many Years. Seafon proves favourable. 

It may alfo be propagated by Thefe may alfo be propagated by 

planting Cuttings or Slips taken planting Cuttings, in any of the 

from the old Plants in July, when Summer-months, into a Bed of light 

they have acquired ah Hardnefs, Earth, obferving to water and (hade 

which mould be planted in a moill them until they have taken Root ; 

cloudy Seafon, or watered and ma- after which they may be planted 

ded, and in a ihort time they will into Pots filled with freih light 

take Root ; but as this is difficult to Earth, and muft be managed as was 

perform when a Quantity is defignM, directed for the Seedling-plants, 

lb the better way is to propagate it They all produce their Flowers in 

by Seeds. 7*">e, 7 u ht Auguji 1 j and moft 

The fecond, third, and fourth of them ripen their Seeds very well 

Sorts are preferved in Gardens as in England. 
Curiofities ; thefe are impatient of The fourth Sort is hardy enough 

much Cold, and muft therefore be to live abroad in moderate Winters, 

planted in Pots, and houfed in provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 

Winter, otherwife they are often and a warm Situation. This will 

deftroyed in our Country. Thefe produce plenty of Seeds every Year, 
may be all propagated by fowing The fifth Sort is by much the 

their Seeds upon a moderate Hot- moft beautiful of all the Kinds : 

bed in the Spring; and when the this will grow to the Height of three 

Plants are come up, they muft be F«et, with woody Stems , and Branch - 

tranfplanted into Pots, and plunged cs which are garnifhed with long 

into an Hot bed, to promote their narrow hoary Leaves : the Flowers 
6 E c e 3 are 
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are of a dark Copper-colour, ap- 
proaching to black : thefe are con- 
tinued in Succeflion upward of nine 
Months ; fo that the Plants are never 
deftitute of Flowers, but in the mid- 
dle of Winter, which renders them 
more valuable. 

This may be propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be fown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed early in the 
Spring : and when the Plants are 
fit to remove, they fhould be each 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a frefh Hot-bed, to bring them 
forward : but they muft not be kept 
too dofe i for that will caufe them 
to draw up weak : they muft alfo 
be hardened to bear the open Air, 
into which they (hould be removed 
in June \ and in July they will be- 
gin to flower : during the Summer- 
feafon thefe Plants fhould remain 
abroad in a (heltered Situation ; but 
in Autumn they muft be removed 
into the Confervatory ; for the early 
Frofts in Autumn will foon deftroy 
them, if they are expofed to the 
open Air. Thefe Plants mould be 
placed in a very dry Glafs-cafe in 
Winter, where they may be pre- 
ferved from Damps ; for they are 
very fubject to grow mouldy in 
damp Weather, and this often de- 
ftroys them j fo that they can fel- 
dom be preferved in a common 
Green-houfe : and if they are pla- 
ced in a Stove, they are apt to draw 
up weak, and rendered fhort-hVd. 
The Seeds of this Plant commonly 
ripen well in England t when the 
Summers are warm : but when they 
fail, the Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which muft be planted 
in Pots, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed ; where, if they are fhaded 
from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, and duly watered, they will 
foon take Root j and afterward muft 



to 

be treated as hath been directed for 
the Seedling plants. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which by many People is fown here- 
and- there, in fmalf Patches, upon, 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
with other fmall Annuals, among ft 
which it makes a pretty Variety. 

The Flowers of this Plant (wh ich 
are in form of a Pea-blofTom ) 
are of a deep-red Colour, and are 
fucceeded by Pods with four Angles 
or Wings (which occafioned their 
being called Winged Peas) contain- 
ing feveral hard round Seeds. The 
Pods of this Sort arc by fomePer- 
fons eaten as Pea* when young ; and 
are cultivated in fome Gardens as 
an efculent Plant. 

It is eafily propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in March or April, upon 
the Borders where they are to re- 
main 3 for they do not thrive fq 
well when tranfplanted : and they 
will require no farther Care than 
only to keep them clear from Weeds. 
In June they will begin to flower, 
and continue till J*g*ft 9 foon after 
which their Seeds will ripen. 

The feventh Sort is only a Varie- 
ty of the fixth, from which it differs 
in having a variegated Leaf : this 
Difference it commonly retains from 
Seeds, which is what few other 
Plants will do. This may be pro- 
pagated as the former. 

The eighth Sort is only preferved 
m fome Gardens, more for the Odd- 
nefs of its Pods, which very much 
refemble a Bird's Foot, than for any 
particular Beauty of the Plant : but 
in a large Garden it may be admitted, 
for the fake of Variety. This may 
be propagated in the fame manner 
as the two former ; and is alfo an- 
nual, as they. 

The ninth Sort is a biennial 
Plant : this is found wild in /V/»- 
gal and Spain, growing upon the 

Shore 
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Shore near the Sea: this Sort will 
rarely live thro* the Winter in the 
open Air in England ; therefore the 
Plants Ihould be potted, and placed 
under an Hot bed -frame in Winter ; 
where they mould have as much free 
Air as poflible in mild Weather, 
but meltered from hard Froil : this 
may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds in April, upon a Bed of ligfyt 
Earth ; and when the Plants are fit 
to remove, fome of them may be 
tranfplanted into fmall Pots, and 
placed in a fhady Situation until they 
have taken Root ; and afterward 
they may be expofed to the Sun all 
the Summer, and in Autumn re- 
moved into Shelter : but fome few 
Plants may be planted in the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where 
in a favourable Winter they may re- 
main without Shelter : and thofe 
Plants which live abroad will flower 
much better, and more certainly 
produce Seeds, than thofe Plants in 
the Pots. 

The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, 
refembling very much the eighth 
Sort : the Branches of both thefe 
trail upon the Ground, and fpread 
to a considerable Dillance ; but the 
Flowers, being very fmall, have no 
Beauty ; fo that thefe are only pre- 
ferved by Perfons who are curious 
in Botanical Studies : thefe mould be 
fown in April, in the Places where 
they are to remain ; for they do not 
love to be tranfplanted. 

There are two or three Varieties 
of this Bird's-foot Trefoil, which 
grow wild in moil Parts of England : 
when thefe are upon dry, gravelly, 
chalky Land, they are very low 
humble Plants, fpreading on the 
Surface of the Ground : but in rich 
rnoift Land they grow much larger ; 
and one of the Sorts will fometimes 

froduce Branches near two Feet in 
«ngth i the Seeds of thefe Plants 
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have been fold, and recommended 
as profitable to fow for Fodder, by 
fome Hufbandry - Quacks, by the 
Name of Ladies-finger- grafs : but I 
never could find any Animal that 
would eat it, either green or dry. 

LOTUS ARBOR. Vide Celtis. 

LOVE-APPLE;. Vide Lycoper- 
ficon. 

LUDWIGIA. 

The Characlers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, cut into four Segments at 
the Top, and Jits upon the Embryoes : 
the Flower confijlsof four hcartjhaped 
Petals, which are equal, and Jpreaa 
open : in the Centre of the Flower is 
fituated the four-cornered Pointal, 
attended by four Stamina : the Poin- 
tal afterward becomes a four- cornered 
Fruit, crown'' d with the Empalement ; 
and has four Cell*, which are full of 
fmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ludwicia cap/ulis fubrotundis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ludwigia with 
round Seed-vefles. 

2. Ludwigia capfulis oblongit 
itncialibus. Flor. Leyd. Ludwigia 
with Seed-vefTels an inch in Length. 

We have no Englijh Name for 
this Plant ; but it is very near akia 
to the Onagra, or Tree - primrofe. 
The fecond Sort is by Father Piu- 
mier ranged in that Genus : but Dr. 
lamunsoMM removed this to a great 
Diftance, on account of the Num- 
ber of Stamina, which in the Flow- 
ers of this Genus are but four ; 
whereas thofe of the Onagra have 
eight: but Dr. Van Royen, in the 
Flora Lugdunenfis, has brought them 
together in his Claf>, intituled, Fru- 
flifora? fori bus quadrifidis. 

Thefe are both annual Plants, 
which muft be raifed on an Hot-bed 
in the Spring, and treated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed 
for the Amaranth us ; for if they are 
E e e 4 not 
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rot brought forward in the Spring, 
they feldom produce good Seeds in 
England. I received the Seeds of 
born thefe Sorts from my good 
Friend Dr. Dale, from South-Caro- 
lina. 

L U F FA , Egyptian Cucumber. 
Tne Characters are ; 

// batb a bell-jhafed Flower, con- 
fining of one Leaf which is divided 
intc five Parts to the Centre : there 
are Male and Female Flowers on the 
fame Plant: the Male Flowers are 
produced on Jhort Foot-Jlalks, having 
no Embiyoes : but the Female Flow- 
ers re/1 on the Top of the Embryoes, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit like 
a. Cucumber to outward Appearance, 
but it not fitjhy, the inner Part con- 
fifing of many Fibres, which are ele- 
gantly netted: and there are three 
Cells y which are filled with Seeds, 
which are almofi of an oval Shape, 

We have but one Sort of this 
plant ;• viz. • 

Luff a Arabum. Taurn. The 
Luffa of the Arabians. 

There are two Varieties of this 
Plant, one having white, and the 
other black Seeds ; but thefe are not 
diltinft Species. 

This Plant may be propagated af- 
ter the fame manner as Cucumbers 
and Melons, by fowing the Seeds 
on an Hot-bed the Beginning of 
March: and when the Plants are 
conic up, they muft be pricked into 
a frefii Hot- bed to ftrengthen the 
Plants, obferving to let them have 
frefh Air every Day in warm Wea- 
ther, and to rerrefh them frequently 
with Water. When the Plants have 
four or five Leaves, they (hculd be 
planted out on an Hot-bed, where 
they are defigncd to remain, which 
fhould be under Frames, and t>ut 
pm: Plant put into each Hole; for 
as thefe Plants fend forth a great 
JS umber of SiJe-fhoots, fo where 



they are planted too clofc, they will 
entangle one into the other, andbe- 
come fo thick, as to caufe the Fruit 
to drop. In the Management of 
thefe Plants after they are planted 
out for good, there muft be the lame 
Care taken as for Melons and Cu- 
cumbers, with this Difference only, 
that thefe require a larger Share of 
Air in warm Weather ; otherwife 
the Vines will grow weak, and will 
not produce Fruit. 

W hen the Plants have fpread, fo 
as to fill the Frames on every Side, 
the Frames mould be raifed on 
Bricks, and the Ends of the Plants 
drawn out, that they may have room 
to grow ; for when thefe Plants are 
in a vigorous State, they will fpread 
eight or ten Feet; fo that if they are 
confined, they will become fo thick, 
as to rot the tender Branches which 
are covered from the Air, and there 
will be no Fruit produced. 

The Fruit, when it is young, is 
by fome People, eaten, and made 
into Mango's, and preferred in 
Pickle ; but it hath 3 very difagree- 
able Tafte, and is not accounted 
very wholfome : wherefore thefe 
Plants are feldom cultivated in £*- 
rope, except by fuch Perfons as are 
curious in Botany, for Variety. 

LUNAJUA, Moonwort, Sattin- 
Flower, or Honelly. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower confijls of four Lecit r , 
whieh expand in form of a Crefs : 
the Ovary (which ri/es in the Centre 
oftheFlcwcr) becotms a contpreffd 
perfectly fmooth Fruit, divided, as it 
were, into two Gils by an interme- 
diate Partition, to which adhere the 
parallel and memhruntous * Wises, 
and filled with Seeds, which have 
c'.'r.monly a broad Bordtr, and art 
f- like a Kidney. 
The Species arc ; 

I • L V n a R l A major, filiaua rotten* 

aiort* 
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dioro. J. B. Greater Moonwort, 
with round Pods, commonly called 
Honefty, or White Sattin. 

2. Lunari a major, fliqua low 
giore. J. B. Greater Moonwort, 
with a longer Pod. 

3. Lunaria major permnis , fli- 
qua rotundiori, fore albo, Tourn. 
Greater perennial Moonwort, with 
a rounder Pod, and a white Flower. 

4. Lunaria leueoii folio, filiqua 
cllonga ntajori. Tourn. Moonwort 
with a Stock gillifiower-leaf, and a 

large oblong Pod. 

5. Lunaria frutUofa perennisin- 
tana, leueoii folio. Tourn. Shrubby 
perennial Moonwort, with a Stock- 
gilli flower-leaf. 

6. Lunaria Orient alis, leueoii 
folio ineano, lutga patula. JuJJteu. 
Yellow fpreading Eajlern Moon- 
wort, with a Stock-gilliflower leaf. 

7. Lunaria perennis lutea, folio 
leueoii, ramisexpanfs. Vail. Branch- 
ing yellow perennial Moonwort, 
with a Stock-gilliflower leaf. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preferred in 
curious Botanic Gardens : but tjiofe 
here mentioned are the bed worth 
cultivating, for their Beauty. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in moft old Gardens in Eng- 
and, and is generally known by the 
Name of Honelty, or White Sattin : 
it requires very little Culture, and 
fhould be fown foon after the Seeds 
are ripe in Autumn, upon a Bed or 
Border of common Earth, in almoft 
any Situation (provided it be not un- 
der the Dripping of Trees), in which 
Place they lhould be fuffered to rc- 
inain ; for they feldom thrive well, 
if tranfplanted j and in May follow- 
ing they will produce Flowers, and 
the Seeds will ripen in Auguft. The 
Sced-veflels of this Plant, when they 
are full ripe, become very uanfpa- 
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rent, and of the Appearance of whit© 
Sattin, at which time the Branches 
are cut off, and dry'd ; after which, 
they are preferved to place in the 
Chimneys of Halls, and large 
Rooms, where they appear very 
agreeable. 

The other Sorts may be. all propa- 
gated in the fame manner as the for- 
mer, with this Difference; *vix. 
That as they are fomewhat tenderer, 
fo they jhould have a warmer Situa- 
tion, otherwife they are fubjeel to 
be deftroyed in very cold Winters : 
they fhould alfo have a dry Soil, 
which fhould be frefh, but not dung- 
ed ; for if the Soil be too rank, they 
often canker and decay, efpecially 
in wet Seafons. 

Thefe Plants are all of them pretty 
Varieties in large Gardens, where 
there is room ; but they are feldom 
cultivated in fmall Places, efpecially 
the two firfl Sorts, which grow 
pretty large, and take up too mach 
room. Their Flowers are not very 
beautiful: but for the Oddnefs of 
their Seed- vefTels, as alfo the different 
Appearances of the Plants, they may 
be admitted. 

The third, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
are perennial Plants, which may be 
propagated by planting Cuttings of 
any of them in the Summer-months, 
in a (hady Border of frefh light Earth, 
obferving to water them until they 
have taken Root ; after which, they 
may be removed into the Places 
where they are to remain, and muft 
be treated as thofe Plants which were 
raifed from Seeds. 

LUPINUS, Lupine. 
The QharaBers are ; 

// hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Point al 9 which afternvari turns into 
a Pod, that is filed n*ith either 
plain or fpherical Seeds : to which 

may 
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may I* aaWed, The Leaves grow like 
Fingers upon the Foot -flails. 
The Species are ; 

1. Lupin us Jylveftrit, purpurea 
fore, femine rotunda vario. j, B. 
Wild Lupine, with a purple Flower, 
and round variegated Seed, com- 
monly called the lefler blue Lu- 
pine. 

2. Lupinvs anguft if alius eaeruleus 
fiatiar. Rnii Hift. Narrow - leav'd 
taller blue Lupine. 

3. Lupin us fyh)epri$,fi<tre lutes. 
C.B. P. The common yellow Lu- 
pine. 

4. Lupinus feregrinus my or, pel 
nillofus eaeruleus major. C. B. P. Fo- 
reign greater hairy Lupin?, with a 
large blue Flower, commonly call- 
ed the great blue Lupine. 

5. LvPlNUS peregrinus major ,Jlore 
inearnato. H. L. Foreign greater 
Lupine, with a flefli-coloured Flow- 
er, commonly calTd the Rofc Lu- 
pine. 

6 Lupinus fativus, fore alhe>. 
C. B. P. Garden or Manured Lu- 
pine, with a white Flower. 

7. Lupinus eceruleus minor per en- 
wis Virginianus repens. Mor. Hift. 
Smaller perennial creeping blue Lu- 
pine of Virginia* 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferved in 
fame curious Botanic Gardens, that 
differ chiefly in the Colour and Size 
of their Flowers and Fruit ; but thofe 
kere mentioned are fuch as generally 
are preferred for the Beauty of their 
flowers, for which alone they are 
propagated in the Englijb Gardens. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
every Garden, being fown in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, with 
other hardy Kinds of annual Plants, 
which do not require the Afljftance 
of an Hot bed to bring them for- 
ward. The Seeds of this, and the 
common yellow and white Lupines, 
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are very frequent at every Seed- 
Ihop, where they are generally fold 
at a very reafonable Price. Thefe 
Seeds may be fown in Jpril, May 9 
and June, in order to continue a 
SucceiTion of their Flowers thro* the 
Summer. They mufl be fown where 
they are to remain ; for they feldom. 
do well if tranfplanted. They love 
a light Soil, not too rich or moift; 
in both which they are very fubject 
to rot before they perfect their 
Seeds. 

Thefe produce their Flowers fuc- 
ceffivcly in June, July, and Auguft 9 
according to the time of their being 
fown ; and commonly grow a bo at 
two Feet high*: fo that if they are 
rightly difpofed amongft other an- 
nual Plants of the fame Growth in 
Borders, they make an agreeable 
Variety. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
fhould always be fown in dry Wea- 
ther ; for if there mould happen to 
be much Wet foon after they are 
put into the Ground, it commonly 
rots them. The blue and white 
Sorts have no Scent ; but the yellow 
has a very agreeable Odour, for 
which it is commonly prcferr*d by 
molt People to the others. 

The narrow-Ieav*d tall blue Lu- 
pine is not fo common in England 
as the other Sorts ; tho* in Italy and 
Spain it is one of the mod common : 
in the former of which Places it is 
fown to improve the Ground which 
is defign'd for Vineyards ; where, 
when the Lupines are in Flower, 
they cut them down, and plow them 
into the Ground as Manure ; or, if 
they have not time enough to do 
this, they parboil the Seeds, to pre- 
vent their growing, and fow them 
upon the Ground, allowing fmecn 
Buftiels to an Acre, and plow them 
in : fo that in thefe Countries it k a 
valuable Plant. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are not 

fo 
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fa common as the former. Thefe 
flams grow three Feet high, and 
fpread out into many Branches, 
which are furnifti'd with fine Spike* 
of large Flowers, which make an 
handfomc Appearance, and continue 
a long time in Beauty. The Seeds of 
thefe Plants fhould be fown very 
early in the Spring, upon a warm 
dry Border, where they mud remain 
%o flower ; for if they arc fown late, 
they feldom perfect their Seeds with 
us : therefore the better way is, tofovy 
them in Augufi, under a warm Wall 
or Hedge, where the Plants will 
come up, and endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well : and 
thefe Plants will flower earlier the 
succeeding Summer, and never fail 
to produce ripe Seeds; whereas 
thofe fown in the Spring very often 
mifcarry. 

By not pra&ifing this Method, 
when there happened two or three 
fuccceding cold Summers, thefe two 
Species were almoft loll in England a 
few Years fince. 

The feventh Sort is an abiding 
Plant,which grows in greatPIenty in 
America ; from whence the Seeds have 
been brought into England, where 
it thrives very well, provided it be 
f uffered to remain in the Place where 
St was fown ; for the Roots of this 
Plant generally run very deep into 
the Ground, which by removing are 
commonly broken ; after which the 
Plant feldom does well. This fhould 
be fown on a light dry Soil, in 
which it will thrive very well, and 
continue feveral Years, producing 
fine Spikes of blue Flowers: but 
this Sort creeps fo much at the 
Root, as not to produce many Seeds 
in this Country. 

LUPULUS, The Hop. 
The Characters are ; 

It bath a creeping Root : the 
Lcavu org rough, angular, and con- 
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jugated: the Stalks climb and twxfl 
about whatever is near them: the 
Flowers are Male and Female on 
different Plants : the Male Flowers 
confji of a Calyx, divided into five 
Parts, which Jut rounds the Stamina, 
hut has no Petals to the Flower : the 
Female Plants have their Flowers col- 
lected into fquamofe Heads, which 
grow in Bunches : from each of the 
leafy Scales is produced an horned 
Ovary, which hexomcs a Jingle roundijb 
Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lupulus mas. C.B.P. The 
Male Hop, commonly called the 
wild Hop. 

2. Lu PULUS fee rn'sna. C.B.P. The 
Female, or manured Hop. 

Of this laft Sort, the People who 
cultivate them reckon three different 
Varieties; as, firft, the long and 
fquare garlick Hop ; the long white 
flops vid the oval Hop; all 
which are indifferently cultivated in 
England: but of the Male Hop there 
has been no Notice taken of any dif- 
ferent Varieties. This Sort grows 
wild in Hedges in divers Parts of 
England i but is never cultivated, as 
being of no Ufe. 

There being the greateft Planta- 
tion of Hops in /Cent, that are in any 
County in England, it is very pro- 
bable, that their Method of planting 
and ordering them fhould be the 
beft. 

As for the Choice of their Hop- 
grounds, they efteem the richeft and 
ftrongeft Grounds as the mod pro- 
per : they choofe a warm dry Soil, 
that has a good Depth of hazel 
Mould ; and if it be rocky within 
two or three Feet of the Surface, 
the Hops will profper well; but 
they will by no means thrive on a 
itiff Clay, or fpongy wet Land. 

If it may be, choofe a Piece of 
Meadow or Lay - ground to plant 

Hops 
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Hops on, fuch as has not been tilPd 
or town for many Years, or an old 
decayed Orchard ; for Land that is 
worn out by long bearing of Corn, 
will require abundance of Dung, to 
bring it into any tolerable Condition 
to bear a Crop of Hops. 

The Ktntijb Planters accounting 
new Land bed for Hops, they plant 
their Hop-gardens with Apple-trees, 
at a large Diftance, and with Cherry- 
trees between ; and when the Land 
hath done its bed for Hops, which 
they reckon it will in about ten 
Years, the Trees may begin to bear. 
The Cherry - trees lad about thirty 
Years ; and by that time the Apple- 
frees are large, they cut down the 
Cherry-trees. 

The Ejfex Planters account a 
moory Land the propereft for Hops ; 
tho* there are feveral other Sorts of 
Soil that are edeemed very good. 

Some account that Land that has 
at roffeliy Top, and a brick earthy 
Bottom, the belt : a true Roflel, or 
light Land, is what they generally 
plant in, whether it be white or 
black. 

Perfons ought to be very curious 
in the Choice of the Plants and Sets, 
as to the Kind of Hop ; for if the 
Hop garden be planted with a Mix- 
ture of feveral Sorts of Hops, that 
ripen at feveral times, it will caufe 
a great deal of Trouble, and be a 
great Detriment to the Owner. 

The Sets ought to be procured 
out of Grounds that are intirely of 
the fame Sort you would have ; they 
fbould be five or fix Inches long, 
with three or more Joints or Buds 
on them, all the old Bind and hollow 
Fart of the Set being cut off". 

If there be a Sort of Hop you 
value, and would increafe Plants 
and Sets from, the fuperfluous Binds 
may be laid down when the Hops 
are tied, cutting off the Tops, and 
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burying them in the Hill ; or when 
the Hops are drefs'd, aH the Cut- 
tings may be faved, and laid in 
Rows in a Bed of good Earth ; for 
almoft every Part will grow, and 
become a good Set the next Spring. 

As to the Seafons of planting 
Hops, the Ktntyh Planters bed ap- 
prove the Months of OQohtr and 
March, both which fucceed very 
well: but the common Sets are hoc 
to be had in Odoher, nnlefs from 
fome Ground that is to be digg'd np, 
and deflroy'd ; and likewifc there is 
fome Danger, that the Sets may be 
rotted, if the Winter prove very 
wet : but the mod ufual time of pro- 
curing them is in March, when the 
Hops are cut and drefs'd. 

As to the manner of planting the 
Sets, you (hould put five good Sets 
in every Hole with a Setting-dick; 
one is to be placed in the middle, 
and the red round about, doping, 
the Tops meeting at the Centre: 
they mud dand even with the Sur- 
face of the Ground : let them be 
prefs'd dofe with the Hand, and co- 
vered with fine Earth ; and a Stick 
fhould be placed on each Side the 
Hill, to fecure it. 

A Mixture of Compoft or Dung 
being prepared for your Hop- 
ground, the bed time for laying it 
on, if the Weather prove dry, ia 
about Michaelmas, that the Wheels 
of the Dung-cart may not injure the 
Hops, nor furrow the Ground : if 
this be not done then, you mud be 
obliged to wait till the Froft has 
hardened- the Ground, fo that it 
will bear the Dung-cart : and this 
is alfo the time to carry on your 
new Poles, to recruit thofe that arc 
decayed, and to be cut oat every 
Year. 

Thofe who have but a fmall 
Quantity of Dung, ufually content 
themftlves with laying on about . 
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twenty Loads upon an Acre every 
Year; this they lay only on the 
Hills, either about November, or in 
the Spring ; which lad fome account 
the bed time, when the Hops are 
drefs'd to cover them after they are 
cut ; but if it be done at this time, 
the Compoft or Dung ought to be 
very well rotted and fine. 

About the End of February, if the 
Hops were planted the Spring 
before, or if the Ground be weak, 
they ought to be drefs'd in dry 
Weather; but elfe, if the Ground 
be ftrong, and in Perfection, the 
Middle of March will be a good 
time ; and the Latter- end of March, 
if it be apt to produce over • rank 
Binds, or the Beginning of April, 
may be foon enough. 

In drefling thofe Hops that have 
been planted the Year before, you 
ought to cut off both the dead Tops, 
and the young Suckers, which have 
fprung up from the Sets, and alfo to 
cover the Stocks with an Hill with 
fine Earth a Finger's Length in 
Thick nefs. 

About the Middle of April the 
Hops are to be poled, when the 
Shoots begin to fprout up ; the Poles 
mult be fet to the Hills deep into 
the Ground, with a fquare iron 
Pitcher or Crow, that they may the 
better endure the Winds : three Poles 
are fufficicnt for one Hill. Thcfe 
fhould be placed as near the Hills as 
may be, with their bending Tops 
turned outward from the Hill, to 
prevent the Binds from entangling ; 
and a Space between two Poles 
ought to be left open to the South, to 
admit the Sun-beams. 

If you wait till the Sprouts, or 
young Binds, are grown to theLcngth 
of a Foot, you will be able to make 
a better Judgment where to place the 
largeft Poles; but if you flay till 
they are fo long as to fall into the 
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Alleys, It will be injurious to them, 
becaufe they will entangle one wita 
another, and will not daip about the 
Pole fo readily. 

If, after the Hops are grown up, 
you find any of them have been un- 
der-poled, taller Poles may be 
placed near thofe that are too ftiorr*. 
to receive the Binds from th^m. 

Some advifc, that if the Binds be 
very ftrong, and overgrow the Poles 
very much, you ftfike off their 
Heads with a long Switch, to ia- 
creafe their branching below. 

Toward the Latter- end of May, 
when you have made an End of 
tying them, the Ground mult have 
the Summer Digging : this is done 
by carting up with the Spade fome 
fine Earth into every Hill ; and a 
Month after this is done, you muft 
pare the Alleys with a Shovel, and 
make the Hills up to a convenient 
Bignefs. 

When the Hops blow, you fhould 
obferve if there be any wild barrea 
Hills among them, and mark them, 
by driving a fharpen'd Stick into 
every fuch Hill, that they may be 
digg'd ip, and replanted. 

Hops, as well as other Vegetables, 
are liable to Diftempers and Dif- 
afters, and, among the reft, to the 
Fen. 

About the Middle of July Hops 
begin to blow, and will be ready to 
gather about Bartholomew. tide. t\ 
Judgment may be made of their 
Ripenefs, by their ftrong Scent, 
their Hardnefs, and the browniih 
Colour of their Seed. 

When by thefe Tokens they ap- 
pear to be ripe, they muft be picked 
with all the Expedition poflible ; for 
if at this time a Storm of Wind 
fhould come, ic would do them great 
Damage, by breaking the Branches, 
and bruifing and difcolouring the 
Hops: and it is very well known, 

liiat 
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that Hops, being pick'd green and 
bright, will , fell for a Third-part 
more than thofe which are difco- 
lour*d and brown. 

It will be beft to begin to pick the 
Hops on the Eaft or North Side of 
your Ground, if you can do it con- 
veniently ; this will prevent the 
, South-wed Wind from breaking in- 
to the Garden. 

When the Poles are drawn up to 
be pick'd, you muft take great Care 
not to cut the Binds too near the 
Hills, efpecially when the Hops are 
green, becaufe it will make the Sap 
to flow exceflively. 

And if the Poles 3o not come up 
without Difficulty, they fhould be 
rai fed by a Piece of Wood in the na- 
ture of a Lever, having a forked 
Piece of Iron with Teeth on the In- 
fide, falien'd within two Feet of the 
End. 

The Hops mull be pick'd very 
clean, /. e. free from Leaves and 
Stalks j and, as there (hall be Occa- 
fion, two or three times in a Day the 
Bin mud be emptied into an Hop- 
bag made of coarfe Linen-cloth, and 
carried immediately to the Oaft Or 
Kiln, in order to be dried : for if 
they mould be long in the Bin or 
Bag, they will be apt to heat, and 
be difcolour'd. 

If the Weather be hot, there mould 
no more Poles be drawn than can be 
pick'd in an Hour; and they mould 
be gathered in fair Weather, if it 
can be, and when the Hops are dry : 
this will fave tome Expence in Fire- 
ing, and preferve their Colour bet- 
ter when they are dried. 

The beft Method of drying Hops 
Is with Charcoal on an Oaft or Kilri 
Covered with Hair-cloth, of the lr.me 
Form and Fafhion that is ufed for 
drying TV1 ilt. There \\ no need to 
give any particular Directions for 
ihe making it ; fmce every Carpen- 
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ter or Bricklayer, in thofe Countries 
where Hops grow, or Malt is made, 
knows how to build them. 

The Hops moft be fpread even 
upon the Oaft a Foot thick or more, 
if the Depth of the Curb will allow 
it : but Care is to be taken not to 
overload the Oaft, If the Hops be 
green or wet. 

The Oaft ought to be firft warm- 
ed with a Fire before the Hops are 
laid on ; and then an even Heady 
Fire muft be kept under them : it 
muft not be too fierce at firft, left it 
fcorch the Hops : nor muft it be fuf- 
fered to fink or flacken, but rather 
be increafed till the Hops be nearer 
dried, left the Moifture or Sweat 
which the Fire has raifed, fall back, 
or difcolour them. When they have 
lain about nine Hours, they muft be 
turn'd, and in two or three Hours 
more they may be taken off the Oaft. 
It may be known when they are well 
dried, by the BrirtJenefs of the 
Stalks, and the cafy falling off of 
the Hop-leaves. 

LUTEOLA, Wdd, Would, Yd- 
low-wecd, or Dyers-weed. 
The Characters are ; 
The Leaves are oblong and intire r 
// hath an anomalous Flonver, confin- 
ing of many diffimilar Leas es : the 
Fruit is globular ) holiotb, and diui* 
d< d into three Parts. 
The Species are ; 

1. Luteola herha f falieis folh. 
C. B. P. Common Weld. 

2. Luteola minima, folygai a- fb- 
Ho. D. du Bit's. RaiiSyn. Smalldl 
Weld, with a Milkwort-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is verr 
common in England, growing upon 
dry Banks, and the Tops of Walls 
and Buildings, almoft every-where ; 
but the fecohd Sort is very rare : 
this was found near Tunhridge-*welfs 
by Charles du Bote, Efo^; feveral 
Years fmce. 

Tht 
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The common Weld is accounted 
a rich Dyers Commodity, and is of 
great Advantage, confidering the 
fmall Expencc of its Culture : it will 
grow upon the pooreft Sort of Land, 
provided it be dry; tho' upon a 
middling Soil it will grow much 
larger. The Seeds of this Plant 
ihould be fown the Beginning of 
Anguft, foon after they are ripe; 
when it will come up with the tirft 
moift Weather, and will grow very 
ftrong the fame Autumn, provided it 
be fown by itfelf ; for molt People 
fow it with Corn, which is very 
wrong ; for that hinders its Progrefs 
greatly, and occafions the Lois of 
one whole Year. When the Plants 
are come up pretty ftrong, you 
fhould hoe them (as is pradttied with 
Turneps), in order to- deftroy the 
Weeds, as alfo to cut up the Plants 
where they grow too thick, which 
will greatly improve them; and the 
fucceeding Spring, if the Ground 
produces many Weeds, you Ihould 
give it a fecond Hoeing in April, 
uhich will preferve it -dean from 
Weeds; for, after that, the Weld 
will grow, and prevent the Weeds 
from coming to an Head after* 
ward. 

Vou mud be very cautious in the 
gathering of it, that the Seed be not 
over-ripe, fo as to fall out, and that 
neither the Stalk nor Seed be under- 
ripe ; becaufe if it be, both will be 
fpoiPd. It mull be pulPd up, and 
bound in little Handfuls, and fet to 
dry, as you do Flax ; and then houfe 
it carefully, that you (hake not out 
the Seed, which is eafily beat out, 
and Ihould be fown (as was before 
diretled) foon after it is ripe. 

This Seed is commonly fold for 
about ten Shillings per Bulhcl, or 
more ; a Gallon of which will fowan 
Acre i for it is very fmall. 
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There are fome who recommend 

the fowing this Seed in the Spring, 
mixing it with a Crop of Barley or 
Oats, and only harrowed in with a 
Bulh, or rolPd with a Roller. But 
this is not a good Method : for the 
Barley or Oats will ftarve the Weld, 
and make it very poor : and, many 
times, the Seeds which are fown in. 
the Spring do not grow, or not 
come up, till the Autumn follow- 
ing ; whereas that fown in the Be- 
ginning of Auguji rarely fails to come 
up foon after, and will be much 
ftronger, and fit to pull the fucceed- 
ing Summer, when the other is al- 
ways two Years before it is pull'd. 
The Dyers ufe it for dyeing brigh: 
Yellows and Lemon Colours. Jt is 
much fown in Kent, efpecially about 
Canterbury ; and often yields front 
Forty Shillings to ten or twelve 
Pounds an Acre. This is fuppofed 
to be the Plant which the antie&t 
Britons dyed themfelves with. 
LYCHNIDEA. Vide Phlox. 
LYCHNIS, Campion. 

The Characters are ; 
The Cup of the Flower is whole* 
and either tubulous or fwelling, and, 
for the moft part, furronvd: the 
Flower confifs of fve Ler/vet, which 
expand in form of a Clove gilli flower^ 
and are generally hcart-Jhaped : the 
Ovary, which rifes in the Centre of 
the Calyx, becomes a conical Fruit, 
which is wrapt up in the Flower-cup i 
and has commonly one Cell, which is 
filed with Seeds, which are roundijb^ 
angular, and kidney Jhaptd. 
The Species are ; 
t . Lychnis cot on aria Dhfcorldit, 
fativa, flare dilute rubentc, C. B. P % 
Garden or Rofe Campion, with a 
pale red Flower. 

2 . Lychnis coronaria Diofcoridis, 
fativa, fore rubro, velnt famme§ t 
fulgens. C. B. P. Rofe Campion, 

with 
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with a flaming red - coloured Flow- 
er. 

3 . L ychn I s coronaria fativa mul- 
tiplex . C. B. P. The double Rofe 
Campion. 

4. Lychnis coronaria fativa Di- 
nfcoridis, fiore alio. C. B. P. The 
fingle white Rofe Campion. 

5. Lychnis umbellifera montana 
Helvetica. Zan. Umbelliferous 
Mountain Campion of Helvetia. 

6. Lychnis alba multiplex. C. 

B. P. Double white Campion, 
common ly called the Bachelor's- 
button. 

7. Lychnis purpurea multiplex. 

C. B. P. Double red Campion, 
commonly call'd the double red 
Bachelor's-button. 

8 . Lychnis pratenfis, fiore lad- 
niato plena. Mor. Hifi. The double 
Meadow Campion, with a jagged 
Flower, commonly called the double 
Ragged-Robin. 

9. Lychnis birfuta, fiore cocci- 
neo, major, C. B. P. The fcarlet 
Lychnis, Nonfuch, Jerufalem Crofs, 
or Flower of Confiantinoplc. 

10. Lychnis birfuta, fiore in- 
earnato, major. C. B. P. Great 
hairy Campion, with a flefli -colour- 
ed Flo we?, commonly called the 
pale Lychnis of Conpantinoph. 

11. Lychnis Chalcedonica, fiore 
pleno miniato, feu aurantiaco. Mor. 
Hijl. The double fcarlet Lychnis, 
or Flower of Confiantinoplc. 

11. Lychnis feu faptnan'a, fiore 
pleno. Tourn. Double Soapworr, 
vulgo. 

13. Lychnis fylvjflris, qua? Been 
album, vulgo. C. B. P. Wild Cam- 
pion, Spatling-poppy, or white Be- 
hen of the Shops. 

14. Lychnis fylvtflris lifcofa 
angufifolia rubra. C. B. P. Red 
German Catchfly. 

15. Lychnis fylveflris vifcofa 
angujii folia rubra , fiore pUno. R «d ' 
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German Catchfly, with a double 4 
Flower. 

1 6. Lychnis Orient alis, bnpleuri 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eafiem Cam- 
pion, with an HareVear-leaf. 

17. LyChnis facie auricula? urfi. 
C. B. P. Campion with the Face 
of an Auricula. 

18. Lychnis maritihm faxatiSt, 
folio anacampferbtit. 7. Cor. Mari- 
time rocky Campion, with an Or- 
pine leaf. 

19. Lychnis noSifiora augufii- 
folia bdorata. Tourn. Night- flow- 
ered fweet-fcented Campion, with a 
narrow Leaf. 

20. Lychnis frutefcent myrtifo- 
lia % Been albo fimilis. C. B. J\ 
Shrubby myrde-leav'd Campion, 
like the white Behen. 

21. Lychnis fegetum rubra, ft- 
liis perfoliate. C. B. P. Red Corn 
Campion, with Thorough - wax - 
leaves. 

22. Lychnis fupina Sicula, ealyce 
amplifjimo firiato. Toum. Low Si- 
cilian Campion, with a large ftreak'd 
Flower-cup. 

23. Lychnis fylveftris vifcofa 
angufiifolia rubra altera. C. B. P. 
Another narrow- leav'd wild Cam- 
pion, with a vifcous Stalk, and red 
Flowers. 

24. Lychni s vifcofa purpurea la- 
tifolia l*vis. C. B. P. Purple vif- 
cous Campion, with a broad lmooth 
Leaf, commonly call'd LibcC* Catch- 
fly. 

25. Lychnis vifcofa alba lati- 
folia larvit. C B. P. White flower- 
ing broad-leav'd Catchfly. 

26. L YCH n I s birfuta minor, fiore 
varirgato. TeUrn. Small hairyCam- 
pion, with a variegated Flower, com- 
monly call'd Dwarf Lychnis. 

27. Lychnis Hifpanica,fol'f ka- 
li, multifiora. Tourn. Spanifh many- 
fiower'd Campion, withaGlaffwort- 
leaf. 

28. Ly- 
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28. Lychnis Hifpanka, vahrl- 
an<r rubra folio, purpurafcente Jlore* 
Totrn. Spunijb Campion, with a red 
Valerian-lcaf, and a purplifh Flower. 

2^. Lychnis fegetum meridiona- 
Hum annua hi r Jut a y Jforibut rnhris t 
ttno ver/u difpojitis. Mor. Hi ft. Corn 
annual hairy Campion, with red 
Flowers difpofed 00 one Side of the 
S talk. 

30. Lychnis fylveflris albn t fti- 
ca rtflexa. Bot, Monfp. White wild 
Campion, with a reflex'd Spike. 

The firft, fecond, and fourth Sorts 
.arc very common in moft Unglijh 
Gardens : thefeare very hardy Plants, 
and eafily propagated either by 
parting their Roots, or from Seed ) 
if by parting the Roots, it mould 
be done about the Latter-end of Au- 
guflt or the Beginning of September, 
that they may take Root before the 
cold Weather comes on : they may 
be planted in any Situation, provi- 
ded they have a light dry Soil. If 
you would propagate them from 
Seeds, they mould be fown in March, 
upon a Bed of frem light Earth ; and 
in Ala? the Plants mould be tranf- 
pianted into another Bed of the like 
frefh Earth, at about fix Inches Pi- 
ttance from each other; obfervin^ 
to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Culture than 
to keep them clear frem Weeds. 

At Michaelmas following, thefe 
Plants may be placed into the large 
Borders of thePleafure- garden; where, 
theSammer following, they will pro- 
duce their Flowers in June zndjufy ; 
and foon afcer.theirSecds will ripen ; 
Which, if permitted to ihed On the 
Ground, will rife the fucceeding 
Spring, without any Care. 

Thefe Plants, when intcrmix'd 
with others of the Kke Site, make 
no agreeable Variety during the 
Scaibn of Flowering. 
V«t. IL 



The double Rofe Campion is 
fomewhat nicer, and requires more 
Care in its Culture, than any of the 
former : this never produces any 
Seeds, and is therefore only to be 
propagated by parting the Roots 1 
the bell time for which is in Augvjt 9 
when the Heads taken off mould be 
planted on a Bed of frem light Earth % 
and if the Seafon ihould prove dry, 
they mull be water'd and ihaded 
until they have taken Root : after 
which they mull be kept clear from 
Weeds; and, during the Winter- 
Scafon, they mould be fcrcenM from 
exeeffive Rain&tjbr too much Moift* 
ure, at that Seafcn, very often rots 
them. In March they may be taken 
up with a Ball of Earth to their 
R.oots, and tranfplanted either into 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
or in Pots filled with frefh lightEarth, 
and placed where they may have the 
morning Sun till Eleven o'CIock j in 
which Situation they will thrive bet* 
ter than when they have more of 
the Sun. In dry Weather they muft 
he frequently water'd : but yon 
mould never let them have too much 
Wet 1 for that will canker and rot 
them, as will alfo a very rich Soil. 
This Plant commonly grows about 
two Feet high, and produces a great 
Number of beautiful red Flowers in 
June and July, which continue a 
long timet for which they are great- 
ly eAeem'd. 

The umbelliferousMountain Cam- 
pion is nearly akin to the before- 
mention'd Sorts, but produces its 
Flowers in an Umbel upon the Top 
of the Stalks, which are of a bright 
red Colour, and make a prctiy Va- 
riety in a Garden : this feldom grows 
above eight or nine Inches high, 
therefore it ihould be placed am ongfl 
Flowers of the fame Growth : it 
delights in a light frefh undung'd 
Soil, and ihady Situation ; and may 
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be propagated either from Seeds, 
which it commonly affords in great 
Plenty ; or fromSlips, as thebefore- 
taention'd Sorts. 

The red and white Bachelor's- 
button are very hardy Plants, in 
refpeft to Cold : but if they are fuf- 
fer*d to remain long in a Place un- 
removed, they are very fubjeel to 
rot and decay. They never produce 
Seeds; fo are propagated only by 
parting of their Roots ; which may 
be done ekher in September, or in 
the Beginning of March : but the 
former Seafon is preferable ; for 
they wiU then be well-rooted in the 
Ground before the dry Weather of 
the Spring comes on, whereby they 
will oc out of Danger from that ; 
whereas thofe planted in the Spring, 
if the Weather mould prove dry foon 
after, will ftarve, and be very weak, 
untefs frequently water'd. Thefe 
commonly grow above two Feet 
high, and produce their Flowers in 
June and July • they love a frefh 
loamy Soil, which (hould not be 
dung'd ; and aSituation to the morn- 
ing Sun, in which they will thrive 
better than in a more openExpofure. 

The double Ragged-Robin is alfo 
mcreafed by parting the Roots in 
Autumn : this Plant mud have a 
moift Soil, and (hady Situation, 
where it will thrive exceedingly : 
but in an hot dry Soil it feldom 
does well. It produces its Flow- 
ers about the fame time as the for- 
mer, and is very proper for Jhady 
cold Borders, where few other Plants 
will thrive. 

The Angle fcarlet Lychnis may 
be either propagated by fowing the 
Seeds, or parting the Roots : if 
from Seeds, it (hould be fown on a 
Bed of light Earth in the Beginning 
of March - r and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ftrong (which is 
commot.ly in Af'xV they mould be 



tranfplanted out into Nurfery-beds 
at about fix Inches Diftance each 
Way, obferving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root \ 
after which they will require no 
farther Care, but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds until Michaelmas* 
at which time they may be removed 
into the Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den, where the next Summer they 
will produce very ftrong Stems of 
Flowers : but if you would pro- 
pagate them by parting the Roots, 
it mould be done in September (as 
was directed for the before - men- 
tion'd Sorts). This Plant will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situation ; bat 
does bell in a middling loamy Soil, 
and an open Expofure. 

The double Lychnis or Nonfuch 
is only propagated by parting the 
Roots, or planting the Cuttings cf 
its Flower-ilems ; which, if water'd 
and (haded, will take Root very 
well, and make good Plants. The 
belt Seafon for parting the Roots 
is in September: but for planting 
the Cuttings, July is the mod pro- 
per Seafon : in doing of this, you 
(hould take only the lower Parts of 
the FIower-ftems» which generally 
fucceed much better than the ex- 
treme Parrs. The Cuttings fliould 
have three Joint?, two of which 
(ho aid be placed in the Ground, 
and the third only left above-ground ? 
from which the Shoot will be , 
produe'd, and make a good Plant : 
by which Method this beautiful 
Flower may be propagated much 
farter than from the Root alone. 

This Plant delights in a frefh light 
Soil, which is not too dry ; where 
it will produce very ftrong Stemi, 
and rife about three Feet high. This 
flowers in July T *xA r if the Seafon 
does not prove very hot, will con- 
tinue in Beauty a whole Month; 
fox which it is greatly cficcjnM. 

Tbe 
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The double Sopcwort is a Plant 
of no great Beauty j and, being a 
very great Runner in Gardens, has 
been almoft excluded from all curious 
Gardens; buias it is aPlant which re- 
quires very littleCulture,it maybe ad- 
mitted to have aPlace in fome abject 
Part of the Garden. This is propagat- 
ed by its running Roots,which mould 
be transplanted in O8obcr % and may 
be placed in any Soil and Situation ; 
but mould never ftand near any 
©therPlants j for it will over-run and 
dcitroy them. It may be planted 
under Trees in large Avenues, cifr . 
where it will thrive very well ; and 
in Auguft will produce large Bunched 
of double Flowers, which are very 
proper to place in Chimneys, &c. 
or in Bafons among other Flowers, 
where it will make a fine Appear- 
ance ; and, were it lsfs common, it 
would be more efteenVd than it is 
at prefent. 

The Spatling - poppy, or White 
Bchen, is a very common Plant in 
the Fields in moft Parts of England, 
and is rarely cultivated in Gardens ; 
but thofe who have a mind to pre- 
ierve it for medicinal Ufes, may 
propagate it by fowing the Seeds 
in March, on a Bed of common 
Earth ; where the Plants will eafi- 
ly rife, and, if kept clear from 
'Weeds, will foon overfprcad the 
Ground, and continue for fevcral 
Years. 

The red German Catchflies, both 
fingle and double, are eafily pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, which 
fiiould be done in Autumn ; for if 
it be performed in the Spring, the 
dry Weather, which ufually hap- 
pens at that Seafon, greatly retards 
zh*ir Growth ; whereby their Flow- 
ers are never fo ftrong, nor produ- 
ce<d in fuchr^lenty, as when they are 
T eraoved in Autumn. Thefe pro- 
duce their Flowers in Spikes upon 
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clammy Stalks, which grow about a 
Foot high, and flower in April ard 
May : that with fingle Flowers al- 
ways is the earlieft ; but the doub!e 
Sort continues longed in Flower. 
. The fingle Sore may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which mould be 
iown in March , upon a Bed of light 
Earth ; and when the Plants come 
up, they mould be rranfpl anted in- 
to Nurfery-beds about fhr, Inches 
afunder, where they will require no 
farther Care than to keep them clear 
from Weedsi and in very dry Wea- 
ther to give them a little Water : at 
Michaelmas they may be removed 
where they are defigned to remain. 

The fingle- flower 'd Sort it not 
near fo beautiful as the double, and 
therefore hardly worth propagating, 
fince the double is very eafily mul- 
tiplied, efpecially if planted in a 
moift light Soil, in which it will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
ftrong Flowers-. This Sort is very 
proper to plant in Pots-, to adorn 
fmail Conrt-yards at the time of its 
Flowering. 

The furteenth and nineteenth 
Sorrs are pretty Varieties in a Gar- 
den ; and as they take up but little 
room, and are not very nice in their 
Culture, they may have a Place 
amongft other Flowers of the fame 
Growth. Thefe are propagated by* 
fowing their Seeds in March, upon 
a Bed of frefh light Earth ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted inio a Nurfery bed, , 
as the former, and at Michaelmai 
may be removed into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they 
are to remain. Thefe Plants com- 
monly grow about two Feet high j 
but as their Leaves are narrow, and 
the Flower-ftems ftand etccl, tney 
take up very little room, and their 
Roots will continue fcveral Years, 
and annualty produce large Quanti- 
F f f 2 ~ ties 
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lies of Flowers : thefe delight in a 
frefh light dry Soil. 

The feventeenth is a biennial 
Plant, and is only propagated by 
Serds, which (hould be Town on a 
Border of frefh light Earth in March; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they mould be tranfplanted ; fome 
of which mould be planted in Pots 
filled with the fame freih Earth, that 
they may be removed under Shelter 
in Winter : for it often happens, in 
fevere Winters, that thofe Plants 
which are placed in the open Air 
are deftroyed ; for which Reafon it 
is advisable to have fome of the 
Plants in Shelter to fecure theKind. 

The other Plants may be planted 
in a Nurfery-bed, as was directed 
for the former Kinds, where they 
may remain until Michaelmas ; at 
which time they mould be tranf- 
planted into warm Borders, and in 
a light dry Soil ; where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and flower very 
flrong the fucceeding Summer. This 
Plant commonly grows three Feet 
high, and is apt to branch out pret- 
ty much : therefore mould be fup- 
ported by Stakes, otherwise the 
Wind often breaks down the Flow- 
er-Items before the Seeds are per- 
fected. 

The eighteenth Sort is alfo ten- 
der : this may be propagated byfow- 
ing the Seeds in the fame manner as 
the former; and when the Plants 
come up, fome of them fhould be 
planted into Pots filled with light 
freih undung'd Earth, that they may 
be (helter'd in Winter ; and the reft 
planted into a Nurfery r bed, which 
mould be prepared of frcfli light 
Earth that has not been dung'd ; tor 
Moifturc and Kichnefs in the Soil 
will d< (boy them. In this Place 
they may remain till Michaelmas, 
t^cn (hey mould be removed into 
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very warm Borders ; and if they are 
placed quite clofe to the Wall, when? 
it is commonly very dry, they will 
fucceed the better * as a4f» planted 
on a dry rubbifhy Soil ; for the 
Leaves of this Plant are very thic*c 
and fucculent, as are all the Stems, 
fo that it is as impatient of Wet as 
the Scdum or Houfeleek ; and I do 
not certainly know whether this 
Plant would not bear a greater Share 
of Cold, if k was planted upon an 
old Watt or Building, where it 
might be always dry, and not have 
too much Nouriftiment from the 
Ground. The following Summer 
this Plant will produce its Flowers 
(which, though they arc not very 
beautiful, yet, for the Oddnefs of the 
Plant, it may have a Place in a good 
Garden), and the Seeds generally 
ripen in Augufi : it may alio be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer-months, which 
will take Root, and may be after- 
wards managed as the Seedling- 
plants. 

The myrtle-leav'd (hrubby Cam- 
pion may be propagated by Seeds, 
as the former ; or increafed by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer-months, which will foon after 
take Root, and become ftrong 
Plants ; fome of which mould be 
planted in Pots, that they may be 
(helter'd in Winter, for fear of being 
loit i though they will endure the 
Cold of our Climate very well, if 
planted on a dry Soil. There is no 
great Beauty in this Plant ; but it is. 
prefcrved for Variety -fake in fevera! 
curious Gardens. 

The twenty-feventh and twenty- 
eighth Sorts are abiding Plants, and 
may be propagated either by Seeds , 
or parting their Root*, in the man- 
ner which has been directed for the 
Rofe Campion, and other Sorts be- 
fore-mentioned : they are very 

hardy, 
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hardy, and will grow upon almoft 
any Soil or Situation : they produce 
their Flowers in June and July % and 
their Seeds ripen Toon after. 

The other Sorts are all of them 
annual Plants, which may be eafily 
propagated by fowing their Seeds 
either in March or Auguft % when the 
Plants will foon come up 9 and may 
be tranfplanted, while young, into 
the Places where they are defign'd 
to remain ; or the Seeds may be 
fcatterM in Patches upon the large 
Borders of the Flower-garden ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be thinn'd, leaving fome of the 
ftrongeft to flower in the fame Places; 
and the otherPlants maybe removed 
into other Parts of the Garden. 

Thofe Plants which come up in 
Autumn will be much larger, and 
flower earlier and Wronger, than 
thole fown in the Spring, and will 
produce good Seeds ; whereas it 
i'ometimes happens in bad Seafons, 
that thofe fown in the Spring often 
decay, before their Seeds are per- 
fected ; though it is a good Method 
to fow at both Seafons j becaufe here- 
by there will be aSucceflion ofFlow- 
crs, and twoChances for good Seeds. 

The Dwarf Lychnis has been by 
fome recommended to be fown for 
Edgings in large Gardens ; but I 
think it by no means proper for 
that Purpofe ; for when the Plants 
grow very dofe together, they draw 
up weak, fo that in hard Rains they 
are beaten down flat to the Ground, 
and the Flowers feldom continue 
long in Beauty ; fo that it does no: 
afford any Pleafure above a Fort- 
night or three Weeks at molt, afcer 
which it appears very uniightly ; for 
when it is in Seed, the Weight of 
that forces it down upon the Ground ; 
but when the Plants grow fingly, 
they will be much larger and ftrong- 
cr, and continue longer in Flower. 
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The two Sorts of Lobe?* Catch- 
fly have been long cultivated in Gar* 
dens, and the Seeds are commonly 
fold at the Seed-ihops in London: 
thefe grow upright to the Height 
of flxteen or eighteen Inches (if 
fown in the Autumn ; but thofe 
which are fown in the Spring feldom 
grow fo large) : they produce pretty 
Tufts of Flowers upon the Tops of 
the Branches in form of an Umbel, 
which continue a long time in Per- 
fection, and are pretty Ornaments 
in a large Garden. 

The twenty-fecond Sort fpreads 
upon the Ground, and therefore 
mull be allowed more room than the 
former : thefe Plants ihould be plant- 
ed two Feet afunder, otherwife they 
will run into each other (efpecially 
fuch as are fown in the Autumn) ; 
fo that in wet Weather they are fub- 
ject to rot and decay. This produces 
a great Number of beautiful red 
Flowers, which make a very agree- 
able Appearance during their Sea* 
fon of Flowering. 

There are a great Number of 
Sorts more than I have here men- 
tioned, which are preferv'd in cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens for Variety- 
fake ; but as moll of them are Plants 
of little Beauty, I think it needlefs 
to enumerate them in this Place, fince 
thofe here mentioned are the belt 
worth propagating in a Flower- 
garden* 

LYCIUM, Box-thorn, <vulgo. 
The Cbaraclert are ; 

The Flower is funnel Jh aped t hav- 
ing an incurved Tube, nvhich i$ 
jprcad oprn at the Top, where it is 
jligbtly cut into five Parts : in the 
Centre of the Flower is fit ua ted the 
Point a I i attended by fi<ve Jhort Sta- 
mina, each fupporting an ered Sum- 
mit : the Point al after -ward becomes 
a round Berry, divided into thret Cells 
filled with kidneyjhapei Seeds. 

Fff 3 The 
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The Sptcies are ; Feet, having flender crooked Branch- 

1. Lycium foliis ex lanceolate es, which are armed with ftrong 
obverfe ovatis. Lin. Box-thorn, or Thorns, and garrufhed with narrow 
Ballard Jafmine with oblong Leaves, Leaves coming out in Clutters; 
and a white Bark. which abide green throughout the 

2. Lycium foliis linearibys. Lin, Year : the Flowers are produced the 
Hort. Cliff. Box- thorn, or Ballard whole Length of the Branches at 
jafmine, with Rofmary-leaves. every Joint, on long flender Foot- 

3. Lycium aeuleatum humile,fo- ftalks, being crooked, and in Shape 
His lincaribut, frvclu creceo majore. of an Horn : thefe are of a dark- 
Dwarf prickly Box-thorn, or Ballard purple Colour, and are fuccecded 
Jafmine, with narrow Leaves. by Berries, which, when ripe, are 

The firft Sort grows wild in the of a faint yellow Colour. 
South of France, in Spain and Italy, It may be propagated by Cuttings, 
where it rifes wilh many irregular Layers, or from Seeds, which arc 
$tem5, to the Height of twelve or often ripened well in England, efpe- 
fourteen Feet; fending out many cially if the Plants are houfed in 
long rambling Branches without Winter; fir the Fruit is feldom 
Order, ib as to form Thickets in ripe, until late in Autumn ; fo that 
the fame manner as the Black -thorn the Froft often dcflroys thofe which 
or Sloe does in England. This Sort are expofed in the open Air. As 
hath been ufually preferred in Green- this Sort produces its Flowers for 
houfes in this Country ; but of late feveral Months fucceflively in Sum- 
it has been planted in the open Air, mer> it may merit a Place in thofe 
%nd is found to be hardy enough to Gardens, where Perfons are Lovers 
refill the Cold of our ordinary Win- of Variety. 

ters in the open Air, being rarely The third Sort is much like the 

injured but by fevere Froft ; and if fecond to Appearance ; but it is of 

the Branches are killed, the Roots humbler Growth, feldom riling more 

will put oat frefli the following than feven or eight Feet high r the 

Summer. There is little Beauty in Leaves are broader, the Flowers 

this Shrub; fo- it is chiefly preferred larger, as are the Berries alfo, which 

for the fake of Variety : it may be are of a Saffron -colour when ripe: 

propagated by laying down the this is hardier than either of the for- 

Braoches, which in one Year wil! rner Sorts, and will thrive very well 

take Root; or, if Cuttings arc planted in the open Air in England, if it is 

in the Spring, on a (hady Border, planted in a warm Situation : it may 

they will foon take Root, fo that it be propagated in the fame manner 

may be propagated with Eafe. as the other Sort*. 

The fecond Sort is fuppoled to be LYCOPKRSICON, Love apples^ 

a Native of Africa ; but has been Wolfs-peach, or Tomatas. 
* fpund growing wild in the King- The Characlcrs are ; 

d«m of Valencia in Spain : this is at- It bath a FJoiver cenfjiing ef one 

fo preferved in Green-honfes, being Leaf which expand* in a circular 

Somewhat tenderer than the former Ordtr, as doth that cf the Sight- 

Sort ; yet in wild Winters it has re- Jhade : the Style afterward b/epm/s m 

snained abroad, in warm fltaation*, reundi/h Joft fiejhy Emit ivhich is di- 

without Injury. This Sort grows nriicd into frveral Cells, ncberern are 

10 the Height of fourtecs or fixtesn contained many fiat Seeds. 

' ' " The. 
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The Spirits are ; 

1. Lycopersicon Galtnl. Ang. 
Yellow Love-apple. 

2. Lycop £*>$!€ on Galtni, fruilu 
rubro. Boerb. Jmd. Love-apple with a 
red Fruit. 

3. Lycopersicon fruBu cerofi 
rubro. Tourn. Love apple with a red 
cherry-maped Fruit. 

4. Lycopersicon fruSu cerafi 
Juteo. Tourn.K Love-apple with a yel- 
low cherry-lbaped Fruit. 

5. Lycopersicon frudu Jfriato 
Juro. Tourn, Love-apple with an 
hard chanclPd Fruit. 

6. Lycopersicon frufiu rubro 
men firiato. Injl. R. //. Love-apple 
with a fmooth red Fruit. 

7. Lycopersicon fruQu albo. 
ttfl. R. H. Love-apple with a white 
Fruit. 

8. Lycopersicon Jmericanum 
erborifctns, amplij/imis foliis angu- 
iatis. Plum. Cat. American tree-like 
Love apple, with large angular 
Leaves. 

9. Lycopersicon radice tubero- 
fa, tfculentum. The Potato, or In- 
dian Batatas. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
thefe Plants in the Gardens of Italy 
and Spain ; but thofe here mention *d 
are all the Sorts I have obferv'd in the 
Englijb Gardens. 

The feven firft Sorts are propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds on a 
moderate Hot bed in March ; and 
when come up, they mould be tranf- 
planted into another moderate Hot- 
bed, at about three Inches Diftance 
from each other, obferving to fhade 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they muft have frequent 
Waterings, and a la^ge Share of 
frem Air ; for if they are too much 
drawn while young, they feldom 
do well afterward. 

In May thefe Plant! mould be 
tranfplanted cither into Pots fuTd 
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rich light Earth, or into the Bor- 
ders ot the Flower-garden, obferv- 
ing to water and (hade them until 
they hare taken Root ; and as the 
Branches are extended, they ihould 
be fupported with Sticki ; otherwife, 
when the Frait begins to grow large, 
it will prefs them down, and break 
them. 

Thofe Plants which are placed in 
Pots, mould be often watered, other- 
wife they will come to little (for 
they are very thirfty Plants) ; 
but when they are planted in a rich 
raoift Soil, they will grow to a pro- 
digious Size, aad produce large 
Quantities of Fruit; which in Au- 
tumn, when they are ripe, make an 
odd Figure ; but the Plants emit fo 
ftrong an Effluvium, as renders them 
unfit to Hand near an Habitation, 
or any Place that is much frequent- 
ed ; for upon their being brufh'd by 
the Cloaths, they fend forth a very 
ftrong difagreeable Scent. 

The Italians and Spaniards eat 
thefe Apples, as we do Cucumbers, 
with Pepper, Oil, and Salt; and 
fome eat them ftew'd in Sawces, l$e. 
and in Soups they are now much 
ufed in England, efpecially the fe- 
cond Sort, which is preferrM to all 
the other. This Fruit gives an agree- 
able Acid to the Soup ; though there 
are fome Perfons who think them 
not wholfome, from their great 
Moifture and Coldnefs, and that the _ 
Nourilhment they afford muft be 
bad. They are calTd by thefV/*- 
guc/e and Spaniards Tomatoes. The 
firft of thefe Plants is the Sort di- 
rected for medicinal Ufe by the 
College in their Difpenfatory. 

The eighth Sort will rife to the 
Height of fix or eight Feet, and be- 
come woody. This Sort is propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which Ihould be fown 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants arc come up • 

Fff* about 
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about two Inches high, they maft 
be tranfplanted into a moderate Hot- 
bed, obforving to water and made 
them until they have taken new Root; 
af:er which they mould have a large 
Share of tree Air in warm Weather 
to prevent their drawing up weak. 
When the Plants have obtain'd a 
good Share of Strength, they (hould 
be carefully taken up with Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
placed in a (hady Situation until they 
have taken Root ; when they may 
be removed into a warm Situation, 
where they may remain abroad in 
the open Air until the Middle or 
End of September; when they rnuft 
be removed into the Conservatory, 
and placed where they may have a 
moderate Share of Warmth in cold 
Weather ; by which Method the 
Plants may be preferv'd through the 
Winter, and the following Summer 
they will produce Fruit. 

The ninth Sort is the common 
Potato, of which there are two Va- 
rieties ; one having a red Root, and 
a purple Flower ; and the other a 
white Root, and a white Flower : 
but as thefe are accidental Varieties, 
I ihall not make them different. 

The common Name of Potato 
feems to be only a Corruption of the 
Indian Name Batatas. This Plant 
has been much propagated in Eng- 
land within thirty Years pad ; for 
a' though it was introduced from 
America about the Year 1623. yet 
it was but little cultivated till of 
late ; thefe Roots being defpifed by 
the Rich, and deemed only proper 
Food for the meaner Sort of Pcrfons ; 
however,' they are now efteemed by 
tnoft People ; and the Quantity of 
them which are cultivated near 
Lmdcn^ I bcheve, exceeds that of aoy 
filter Pare of Eursps. 

This r*iant was always ranged in 
it Gtnas of if /aim*?, or Ni£hc- 
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flitde, and is now brought under 

that Title by Dr. Un**u* ; but as 
Lycoperficon has been eftablilh'd as a 
diftinct Genus, on account of the 
Fruit being divided into feveral 
Cells, by intermediate Partitions, 
and as the Fruit of this Plant ex- 
aftly agrees with the Characters of 
the other Species of this Genus, I 
have infer ted it here. 

This Plant is always propagated 
by its Roots; for it rarely perfe&t 
Seeds in England ; and if it did, 
that Method would be more tedious 
and uncertain ; and as the Roots 
greatly multiply, if planted in a 
proper Soil, there can be no Occa- 
sion for trying any other Method of 
Culture. The common Way is, 
cither to plant the fxnall Roots or 
OfF-fets intire, or to cut the larger 
Roots into Pieces; preserving a Bud 
or Eye to each : but neither of thefe 
Methods is what I would recom- 
mend; for when the fmaller Off- 
fets are planted, they generally pro- 
duce a greater Number of Roots ; 
but thefe are always fmall ; and the 
Cuttings of the larger Roots are 
apt to rot, efpecially if wet Weather 
happens foon after they are plant- 
ed : therefore what I would recom- 
mend r , to make choice of the fair- 
eft Roots for this Purpofe, and to 
allow them a larger Space of Ground, 
both between the Rows, as alfo in 
the Rows, Plant from Plant; by 
which Method, I have obferved, the 
Roots have been in general large 
the following Autumn. 

The Soil in which this Plant 
thrives be ft, is a light fandy Loam, 
not too dry, or over-moift : this 
Ground mould be well plowed two 
or three times, in order to break and 
divide the Parts ; and the deeper it 
is Plowed, the better the Roots will 
thrive. In the Spring, juft before the 
Plowing, there (hooid be a good 
Quantity of rotten Dung fpreaa »n 
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the Ground, which mould be plow- will not only deftroy the Weeds, 

ed in the Beginning of Manb, if but alfo loofen the Ground ; where- 

the Seafon proves mild, otberwife it by every Shower of Rain will pene- 

had better be deferred until the Mid- trate the Ground to the Roots, and 

die or Latter-end of that Month ; greatly improve their Growth : but 

for if it (houtd prove hard Froft af- thefe Operations mould be perform* 

tcr the Roots are planted, they may ed early in the Scafon, before the 

be greatly injured, if not deftroyed, Stems or Branches of the Plants 

thereby : but the fooner they are begin to fall, and trail upon the 

planted in the Spring, after the Ground ; becaufe, after that, it will 

Danger of Froft is over, tiie better be impoflible to do it without m- 

it will be, efpecially in dry Land, juring of the Shoots. 

In th* Jaft Plowing, the Ground If thefe Plowing* are carefully 

lhoold be laid evCn, and then the performed, it will prevent the 

Furrows mould" be drawn at three Growth of Weeds, till the Haulm 

Feet Pittance from each other, and of the Plants cover the Ground ; fo 

about fevea or eight Inches deep, that afterward there will be little 

In the Bottom of this Furrow the Danger of Weeds growing fo as to 

Roots fhould be laid, at about one injure the Crop: but as the Plough 

Foot and an half afunder ; then the can only go between the Rows, it 

furrow mould be covered in with will be neceftary to make ufe of an 

the Earth, and the fame continued Hoe to ftir the Ground, and deftroy 

through the whole Field, or Parcel the Weeds in the Rows between the 

of Land, intended to be planted. Plants : and if this is carefully per- 

After all is finifrt'd, the Land may form'd in dry Weather, after the 

remain in the fame State till near two Plowings, it will be fuffident 

the time when the Shoots are expeft- to keep the Ground clean until the 

cd to appear above-ground ; when Potatoes are fit to take up. 

the Ground mould be well harrow- In Places where Dung is fcarce, 

cd over both Ways ; which will many Perfons fcatter it only in the 

break the Clods, and make the Sur- Furrows, where the Roots are plant - 

f4Ce very fmooth ; and by doing of ed ; but this is a very poor Method ; 

it fo late, it will deftroy the young becaufe, when the Potatoes begin to 

Weeds, which, by this time, will pufh out their Roots, they are foon 

begin to make their Appearance ; extended beyond the Width of thefe 

and this will fave the Expence of Furrows, and the new Roots are 

Hoeing, as alfo break the upper commonly formed at a Diftance from 

Surface of the Ground; which, if the old ; fo will be out of the Reach 

ranch Wet has fallen after the Plant- of this Dung, and confeqoently will 

ing, is often bound into an hard receive little Benefit from it. And 

Craft, and will retard the Appear- as moft of the Farmers covet to have 

ance of the Shoots. a Crop of Wheat after the Potatoes 

As I have allotted the Rows of are taken off the Ground, fo the 

Potatoes -at three Feet Diftance, it Land will not be fo thoroughly 

was in order to introduce the Hoe- drefled in every Part, nor fo proper 

plough between them, which will for this Crop, as when the Dung it 

g reatly improve thefe Roots ; for by equally fpread, and plowed in, all 

twice ftirricg and breaking of the over the Land ; nor will the Crop 

Ground between thefe Flams, it of Potatoes be fo good. 1 have a)- 

waya 
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ways obrerved, where this Method 
of planting the Potatoes has been 
pra&ifed, the Land has produced a 
fine Crop of Wheat afterward, and 
there has fcarce one Shoot of the 
Potato appeared among the Wheat ; 
which I attribute to the Farmers 
planting only the largeft Roots i for 
when tney have forked them out of 
the Ground the following Autumn, 
there have been fix, eight, or ten 
large Roots produced from each, 
and often many more, and fcarce 
any very fmall Roots; whereas, in 
fuch Places where the fmall Roots 
have been planted, there has been a 
vaft Number of very fmall Roots 
produced ; many of which were fo 
fmall, as not to be difcovered when 
the Roots were taken up ; fo have 
grown the following Seafon, and 
have greatly injured whatever Crop 
was on the Ground. 

The Haulm of tbefe Potatoes is 
generally killed by the firft Froft in 
the Autumn ; when the Roots mould 
be taken up foon after, *ud may be 
laid up in Sand in any (heker'd 
Place, where they may be kept dry, 
and fecure from Froft. Indeed the 
People who cultivate thefe Roots 
near London, do not wait for the de- 
caying of the Haulm, but begin to 
take up Part of them as foon as their 
Roots are grown to a proper Size 
for the Market ; and fo keep taking 
up from time to time, as they have 
Vent for them. There are others 
likewife, who do not take them up 
fo foon as the Haulm decays, but 
let them remain much longer in the 
Ground : in which there is no Hurt 
done, provided they are takco up 
before hard Froft fets in, which 
would deftroy them, uolefs where 
the Ground is wanted for other 
Crops j in which Cafe, the fooner 
they are taken up, the better, after 
the Haulm is decayed. When thefe. 



Roots are laid up, they mould hare 
a good Quantity of Sand, or dry 
Earth, laid between them, to pre- 
vent their heating ; nor fliould they 
be laid in too Urge Heaps, for the 
fame Reafon. 

LVCOPUS, Water-horchoimd. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
on moift Sods by the Sides of Ditch- 
es, in moft Parts of England; but 
is never cultivated in Gardens ; fo 
that it would be needlefs to fay any 
thing more of it in this Place. 

LYSIMACHIA, Loofe-ftrife. 
The Cbaradcrs are ; 

TheL caves ( which are entire and 
oblong) are produced fometimes by 
Pairs, or three or four at each Joint 
of the Stalk : the Flower co*fifls cf 
one Lea f t which expands in a circular 
Order, and is cut into JeveraJ Seg- 
ments at the Top : the Fruit is globu- 
lar, and opens at the Top, inclofing 
many Setds fixed to the Placenta. 
The Species are ; 
. I. Lysimachia lutea major, cvr 

Diofeoridis. C. B. P, Common yel- 
low Loofe-ftrife or Willow-herb. 

2. Lysimachia lutea major, qua? 
Diofeoridis, foliis fuatemie. C. B. P» 
Greater yellow Loofe-ftrife or Wil- 
low-herb, with four Leaves at each 
Joint. 

3. Lysimachia bifelim, fore lu- 
teoglobofo. C. B. P. Loofe-ftrife with 

Leaves growing at each Joint, 
yellow Flowers growing in 
round Heads. 

4. Lysimachia Oriemtalh am- 
guftifolia, fore purpureo. T. Cur. 
Narrow-leav'd Eaftern Loofe-ftrife, 
with a purple Flower. 

c. Lysimachia llifpau&ca Jpicm- 
ta,falicis folio, fore alio. Inf. R. H. 
Spanijb Loofe-ftrife, with white 
Flowers growing in Spikes. 

The firft of thefe Plants ii pretty 
common by Ditch-fides in many 
Parts of England^ and is feldom cul- 
tivated 
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tivated in Gardens, though it is not 
a very defpicable Plant ; for it pro- 
duces large Tufts of fine yellow 
Flowers in July: for which Reafon 
it may be admitted into a cold wet 
Part of the Garden, where few 
others will thrive ; whereby many 
a Spot of Ground may be render'd 
agreeable, which often produces lit- 
tle but grofs Weeds. This Plant 
may be taken up in the Autumn, 
from the native Places of its Growth, 
and tranfplanted where you intend 
it fhould grow; and it willfoon in- 
creafe, by its creeping Roots, to 
what Quantity you pleafe ; for it is 
too apt to ramble in a Garden. This 
Plant is order'd in the College Dif- 
per.fatory for medicinal Ufe. 

The fecond Sort is not a Native 
of our Country ; but when tranf- 
planted hither, thrives equally with 
the former. This loves a moilt rich 
Soil ; and for Variety may be ad- 
mitted into a Garden. 

The third Sort is found in the 
North of England in great Plenty. 
This Plant is not very proper for a 
Garden ; for the Roots fpreadiug 
very far under-ground, will over- 
run whatever Plants (land near it ; 
nor are the Flowers of any Beauty. 

The fourth Sort is a biennial 
Plant, which produces fine Spikes 
of fmall purple Flowers in June, 
and the Seeds are ripe in Auguft. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
fowing the Seeds, foon after they arc 
ripe <for if they are kept until the 
Spring, they feldom grow), upon a 
warm Border of light Earth; and 
when the Plants are come op, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into a Border 
of ilrong Earth, where they may 
have the morning Sun; in which 
Place they mould remain to flower ; 
for it is a Plant that does not care to 
be often remov'd. 
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The fifth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which may be propagated by 
parting its Roots. The bell Seafon 
for this Work is at Mtcbaelmas, 
when the Leaves begin to decay. 
It mould be planted in a moill Soil, 
and a fhady Situation, or mud be 
often water'd, otherwise it will not 
produce large Spikes of Flowers. 
It may alfo be propagated by fow- 
ing the Seeds in the fame manner as 
the former : but thofc Plants which 
rifcfromSeeds feldom flower until the 
fecond Year ; whereas thofe propa- 
gated from OiF-fets will flower the 
fucceeding Year. Thefe produce 
their Flowers in July ; and their 
Seeds ripen in September. 

LYSIM ACUTA GALERICU- 
LATA. Vide Scutellaria. 

LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPO- 
SA. Vide Onagra. 

LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA. 
Vide Epilobium^ 

w 39SS wc jege xsx 2S2S 29BS 
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MACALEB. r/^Cerafus. 
MADDER. Vide Rubia 
Tinctorum. 

MAGNOLIA, The laurel-leav'd 
Tulip-tree, <vulgo. 

Although I have continued this 
Title to the Genus, yet I am far 
from thinking the Plants here men- 
tioned to be of the fame Genus with 
that which Father Plumier has given 
this Title to : for the Seeds of his 
are but few in Number, and thofe 
are lodged within the Fruit ; where- 
as the Seeds of thefe are many, and 
are each lodged in a feparate Cell 
on the Outfide of the Fruit; and, 

whea 
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when ripe, hang down by a (lender 
Thread. 

The Charters are ; 
The Flower hath no Empalement, 
lut is compofed of an uncertain Num- 
ber of Petals, which expand in a cir» 
eular Order \ and greatly refembles 
the Flo<wer of the Water-lily ; having 
4t great Number of Stamina cloftly 
embracing tbe conical Pointal, which 
is fituattd in the Centre of tbe Flow- 
er : tbe Point al afterward becomes a 
conical Fruit, having many fcaly Pro- 
fuberamees, each being a Cell inclu- 
ding a large JlattiJhSeed, whicb,whcn 
ripe, fall out, and are fufpended by 
Threads. , 

Tbe Species are ; 

1. Magnolia lauri folio fubtus 
albicante. Catejb. The lefler laurel- 
leav'd Tulip-tree, or fweet-flower- 
ing Bay. 

2. Magnolia altiffima, lauroce- 
raft folio amplifjimo, fere ingenti 
candid*. Catefb. Hijf* Nat. Car. 

Commonly call'd the laurel leav'd 
Tulip- tree, or Carolina Laurel. 

3. Macnolia Jlore albo, folio 
majore acuminata baud albicante. 
Catejb. Hift. Magnolia with a large- 
pointed Leaf, and a white Flower. 

4. Magnolia amplijimo fore aU 
bo, fruau coccinco. Cat7fl>. Hift. Vol. 
2. p. 80. The Umbrella-tree. 

The firft Sort grows pretty com- 
mon in Virginia and Carolina, and 
is found in moift Places, near Brooks : 
this ufually grows about fifteen or 
iixtcen Feet high, with a {lender 
Stem. The Wood is white and fpon- 
gy ; the Bark is fmooth and white ; 
the Branches are garnilhed with 
thick fmooth Leaves, refembling 
thofe of the Bay ; but are of an oval 
Shape, and fmooth on their Edges : 
thefe are white underneath. The 
Flowers are produced in Afar, at the 
Extremity of the Branches, which 
jire white, and compofed of fu Pe- 
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tals, which are concave ; thefe hare 
an agreeable fweet Scent. After thefe 
are paft, the Fruit increases ia Size 
to be as large as a Walnut with its 
Cover ; but of a conical Shape, hav- 
ing many Cells round the Outfide, 
in each of which is lodged a flit 
Seed, about the Size of a Kidney- 
bean. This Fruit is at firft green, 
afterward red, and, when ripe, of a 
brown Colour. The Seeds, when 
ripe, are discharged from their Cells, 
and hang by a flender Thread. 

In the natural Places of its 
Growth, there is a Succeffion of the 
Flowers on the Trees, for two 
Months ; during which time the 
Woods are perfumed with them : 
- but all thofe Trees which have pro- 
duced Flowers in England, feldom 
have more than twelve or fourteen 
Flowers upon each, which are of 
fhort Duration, and are net fucceed- 
ed by others: the Leaves of this 
Sort fall off in Winter. 

When thefe Trees are tranfplant- 
ed from the Places of their Growth 
into dry Ground, they make hand- 
fomer Trees, and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers : this is to be 
underflood qf America ; for in Eu- 
rope thev do not thrive fo well in a 
dry Soil, as in a maid loamy Land. 
The greateft Number of thefe Trees, 
which are now growing in England, 
are at his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond*^ at Goodwood in Ssrfex. 

The fecond Sort grow6 in Florida, 
and South-Carolina, where it rifes to 
the Height of eighty Feet or more, 
with a (trait Trunk upward of two 
Feet Diameter, having a regular 
Head : the Leaves of this Tree re- 
fern blc thofe of the common Lau- 
rel ; but are much larger, and are 
of a'Shinine- green on their Upper- 
£id#, and of a Ruflet or Buff- col our 
on their Under fide : thefe Leave* 
continue all the Year ; fo that thit 

ia 
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is one of the moil beautiful ever* 
green Trees yet known. Thefe Trees 
an their native Places of Growth be- 
gin to produce their Flowers in May, 
and continue a long time in Flow- 
er ; fo that the Woods are perfumed 
with their Odour lor a long time : 
but thofe which have flowered in 
England, feldom begin till the Mid- 
dle of June, and do not continue 
long in Beauty. The largeft Tree 
of this Kind, which I have met with 
in England, k in the Garden of Sir 
John Colli ten, of Exmoutb in Drvon- 
Jhire i which has produced Flowers 
for feveral Years : there are alfo ma- 
ny pretty large Plants of this Sort in 
die Gardens of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, at Good-wood m Svfex, 
one of which has produced Flow- 
ers the two laft Years : and in the 
Nurfery of Mr. Chrifiofher Gray, 
near FuJbam, there is one very hand- 
fome Plant, which has alfo produ- 
ced Flowers. 

As this Sort is a Native of a warm 
Country, fo it is a little impatient 
of Cold, efpecially while young ; 
therefore the Plants (hould be kept 
in Pots, and (bettered in Winter for 
fome Years, until they have acqui- 
red Strength ; when they may be 
fhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground ; but they muft 
be planted in a warm Situation, 
where they may be defended from 
the ltrong Winds, and ferecned from 
the North and Eaft, otherwife they 
will not live abroad. 

There were a great Number of 
young Plants in England before the 
Year 1739 \ but a great Part of 
them were deftroyed by that fevere 
Winter ; and fince then, there have 
been few good Seeds fent to Eng- 
land \ fo that there are very few of 
thefe to be purchafed at prefent ; 
and as almoll every Perfon who is 
curious in Gardening is o'eiirous to 



have fome df thefe beautiful Tree* 
in their Gardens, fo the Demand 
for them of late has greatly increaf- 
ed their Value. If this Tree can be 
fo far naturalized as to endure the 
Cold of our fevere Winters abroad, 
it will be one of the greater* Orna- 
ments to our Gardens: and this wc 
may hope will in time be effected, 
by diligent Observation and Care : 
for the time when thefe Plants foT- 
fer moil, is in Autumn, by the ear- 
ly Frofls ; for the Extremity of the 
Shoots being tender, as they are 
then growing freely, a fmall Froft 
will pinch them, and afterward the 
whole Shoot frequently decays ; fb» 
that the Plants Jhould be guarded 
againft this, by covering their Tops 
with Mats, until the Shoots are 
hardened : after which time they 
will not be in fo much Danger of 
fuffering ; for I have conftantly ob- 
ferved, that if thefe Plants cfcape 
the early Frofta of the Autumn, they 
are feldom injured afterward : in 
the fevere Winter, in the Year 
1739-40. I had a pretty large Plant 
growing in the open Air, which 
was killed down by the Froft, and f 
fuppofed was intirely deftroyed, as 
there was not the leaft Appearance 
of Life in the Stem ; fo that after 
Midfummer I cut it down to the 
Ground; but left the Root remain- 
ing, which, to my great Surprize, 
(hot up again the Year after. This 
I mention to caution People from 
being too hafty in destroying Plants 
after hard Frolt, bat to have them 
wait until there can be no Hopes of 
their Recovery. 

The fourth Sort grows in Caroli- 
na pretty frequent ; but in Virginia 
it is pretty rare : this ufually grows 
from fixteen to twenty Feet high, 
with a (lender Trunk : the Wood 
is foft and fpongy : the Leaves of 
this Tree arc remarkably large, and 

are 
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are produced in horizontal Circles, 
fomewhat refembiing an Umbrella ; 
from whence the Inhabitants of 
thofe Countries have given it this 
Name. The Flowers are compofed 
of ten or eleven white Petals, which 
hang down without any Order : the 
Fruit is very like that of the former 
Sort : the Leaves of this Sort drop 
off* at the Beginning of Winter. 

This Tree is as yet very rare in 
Europe; but as it is propagated 
from Seeds, we may hope to have 
it in greater Plenty foon, if we can 
obtain good Seeds from Carolina ; 
for it is rarely met with in Virginia. 

The third Sort is alfo very rare in 
England: there are but few of the 
Plants at prefent here; nor is it very 
common in any of the habitable 
Parts of America: fome of thefe 
Trees have been discovered by Mr. 
JobnBartram, growing on the North 
Branch of Snfquebannab River : the 
Leaves of this Tree are near eight 
Inches long, and five broad, ending 
in a Point ; the Flowers come out 
early in the Spring, which are com- 
pofed of twelve white Petals, and 
are lhaped like thofe of the fecond 
Sort ; the Fruit of this Tree is longer 
than thofe of the other Species; 
but in other refpe&s agrees with 
them 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which mud be procured 
from the Places of their natural 
Growth : thefe ihould be put up in 
Sand, and fent over to England, as 
foon as poflible : for if they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they very 
rarely grow; therefore the Seeds 
mould be fown as foon as poflible, 
when they arrive here. 

Some Years paft I received a good 
Quantity of thefe Seeds from Caro- 
lina, which I fowed in Pots as foon 
as I received them, and plunged 
the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed : 
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and with this Management I rarfeJ 
a great Number df Plants : but front 
the Seeds which have been lately 
brought over, there have been but 
few Plants produced : whether the 
Seeds were not perfectly ripe when 
they were gathered, or from what 
other Cauie this has happened, I 
can't fay ; but it is certain the Fault 
mail be in the Seeds, becaufe they 
were differently fown and managed 
by the feveral Perfons who received 
them; and the Succcls v was nearly 
alike every- where. 

There have been feVeral Plants 
of the firft and fecond Sorts raifed 
from Layers : but thefe do not thrive 
fo well as thofe which come from 
Seeds, nor will they grow to near 
the Size of thofe ; fo that it is much 
the bell way to procure their Seed; 
from America, and propagate them 
that way : when the Plants are ob- 
tained, there is little Difficulty in 
their Culture, more than that of 
obferving to remove them early 
under Shelter, if there is any Ap- 
pearance of Froft; and to fupply 
the Plants duly with Water in the 
Summer feafon : in Winter they 
mould have as much free Air as 
poflible, in mild Weather, and be only 
fcrcened from hard Froft. 

If the Plants make good Progref*, 
they will be ftrong enough to plant 
in the full Ground in about fix of 
feven Years. The time for remove- 
ing or (hitting thefe Plants is in 
March, before they begin to ihoot ; 
which may fometimes happen to be 
too foon to turn them out of the Pots 
into the full Ground, especially if 
the Seafon proves laic : but as there 
will be no Danger in removing them 
out of the Pots, the Ball of Earth be- 
ing preferved to their Roots ; fo it is 
bell to defer this rill the Month of 
April : but it will be necedary to 
harden thofe IJJants which are in- 

tended 
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tended to be planted out, by ex- 
pofing them to the Air as much as 
poinble; for this will keep the 
Plants backward, and prevent their 
fhooting j for if they make Shoots in 
the Green-houfe, thofe will be too 
tender to bear the Sun, until they 
are by degrees hardened to it ; and 
the leaft Froft will greatly pinch 
them ; and fuch often happen very 
late in the Spring. 

The two or three Winters after 
thefe are planted out, it will be ne- 
ceflary to lay fome Mulch on the 
Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, as alfo to throw fome Mats 
over their Heads, efpecially at the 
Beginning of the morning Frofts in 
Autumn, ' for the Reafons before 
given : but they fhould never be too 
clofely covered up, left the Shoots 
fhould grow mouldy ; for that will 
certainly kill the leading Buds of 
every Shoot, and prove to the full 
as injurious to them as the Froft. 
As the Plants get Strength, fo they 
will be better able to endure the 
Cold of oar Climate ; tho' it will be 
proper to lay fome Mulch about 
their Roots every Winter, in very 
ievere Froft, as alfo to cover their 
Heads and Stems. 

It is the fecond Sort which re- 
quires the mod Care, being much 
tenderer than any of the ether Sorts ; 
for they will endure the Cold very 
well, without much Care, after they 
lave acquired Strength. 

MAHALEB. Fide Cerafus. 

MAJOR ANA, Marjoram. 
The CharaRrrt are ; 

// it a verticillate Plant, nuhofe 
Flanuer is cempofed of one Leaf: the 
Galea, or Cref, is upright, rcundifj, 
find divided in t* two Parts : the Bar- 
fc>a, or Beardy is ent into three Seg- 
ments, fo> at to appear ahnoji like a 
*\uiitqutfid Flower : the Flowers are 
ctlUdid into a fiort thick round Head, 
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and come out of a fourfold Order of 
Leaves , which are placed like Scale* 
or Plates. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ma ;o ran a vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common fweet Marjoram. - 

2. Majorana rotundi folia fcntel- 
lata exotica. H. R. Par, Round - 
leav*d Exotic Marjoram, with a Leaf 
lhaped like a Sawcer. 

3. Major an a Cretica, origani 
folio villofi, futures* odore, corymbis 
majoribus albis. Hairy Candia Mar- 
joram, with an Origany-Ieaf, a Sa- 
vory-fmell, and large round tufted 
white Heads. 

The firft of thefe Plants is an An- 
nual, and mull be fown every Year : 
the Seeds of this are annually 
brought from Marfeillet, and other 
Places in the South of France, where 
it grows fpontaneoufly ; for it never 
ripens Seeds in this Country. The 
Seeds of this Plant ftiould be fowrc 
the Latter-end of March, or the Be • 
ginning of April, upon a dry warm 
Spot of Ground: and when the 
Plants come up, they muft be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds, which, i* 
permitted to grow, will foon over- 
run and deftroy them ; and in very 
dry Weather the Beds fhould be of- 
ten watered, which will greatly pro- 
mote the Growth of them. 

In June thefe Plants will be pretty 
ftrong ; at which time you (bould 
prepare fome Beds of light rich Earth, 
into which you fhould tranfplant 
fuch of the Plants as require to be 
drawn out, where they come up too- 
thick, at about four Inches Diftance 
from each other, obferving to water 
them, until they have taken Root ; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but only to deaf them 
from Weeds ; and thefe Plants will- 
grow ftrong, and produce a greater 
Number of Heads, or Knots, as they 
are commonly called, than thole 

which 
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which remained in the Seed beds 
cnremoved ; for which it is much 
preferred to it in the Markets, where 
it is called Knotted Marjoram, to 
diftinguifl) it from that which is not 
fo. Toward the Latter-end of July 
thefe Plants will flower, which is the 
proper Seafon to pull them up for 
medicinal Ufe, when they mould be 
hung up in a fliady Place to dry. 

The fecond Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is prcferved by forae 
curious Perfons in Pots, and placed 
in the Green-houfe in Winter. This 
Sort never produces Seeds with us ; 
but is eafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings or Slips, during any of the 
Summer months, in a Bed of rich 
light Earth, obferving to water and 
{hade them until they have taken 
Root: at Michaelmas thefe Plants 
Ihould be taken up, and planted in 
Pots filled with rich light Earth ; 
and when they are fettled, they 
ftiould be removed into the Green- 
houfe, placing them near to the 
Windows, that they may have a 
good Share of free Air when the 
Weather is mild : you mud often re- 
frefli them with Water ; but never 
give them too much at once, for 
that will rot them. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants may be preferv- 
ed< frefli thro* the whole Year, and 
will be in a Condition to gather for 
Nofegays any Part of the Winter, 
and have as good a Scent as the 
fweet Marjoram. 

The third Sort was fent into Eng- 
land by Sir George Wheeler from 
Smyrna, where it grows in great 
Plenty. This Plant rifes to the 
Height of two or three Feet, and be- 
comes woody, but never produces 
any Seeds with us ; tho' it is eafily 
propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings in any of the Summer- 
months, after the manner as was di- 
rected for the former Sort ; and mutt 



be hoofed in Winter, tho' it ma ft 
not be kept too dofe ; for it only re- 
quires to be protected from great 
Rains and Froft ; but (hould have as 
much free Air as poflible in maid 
Weather, ocberwife it is fubject to 
draw, and grow very weak. 

MALABAR-NUT. Vide Ad- 
hatoda. 

MALA iETHIOPICA. Vide 
Lycoperficon. 

MALA ARMENIACA. Vide 
Armeniaca. 

MALA COTONEA. VideCy- 
donia. 

MALA INSANA. Vide Me> 
longena. 

MALACOIDES. Vide Malope. 

MALLOW. *7<fcMalva. 

MALLOW-TREE. Vide Alduea. 

MALOPE, Ballard Mallow. 
The Cbaraclers are 5 

The Flower, which is Jbaped like 
that of the Mallow, bath a double 
Empalement, the outer being compofid 
of three heart fhaped Leaves, and the 
inner is of one Leaf cut into five Seg- 
ments : the Flower is of one Leaf, di- 
vided into five Parts to the Bottom, 
where they are joined ; but it [terns to 
have five Leaves : in the Centre arifes 
the Pointal, having a great Number 
of Stamina furrounding it, which are 
joined clo/ely, and form a fort of Co- 
lumn : the Pointal afterward becomrs 
a Fruit eomfofed of many Cells, which 
are colle8ed into an Head ; in each of 
which is lodged a Jingle Seed, 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant ; viz. 

M a lo p E foliis ovatis crenatis gla- 
Iris. Un. Hon. Cliff. Baflard Mal- 
low with oval fmooth Leaves, which 
are notched. 

This Plant was by Dr. Toumefort 
feparatcd from the Mallow, and 
made a diftinft Genus, by the Tide 
of Malacoides : but Dr. Unnaus has 
altered the Title to this of Malope, 

being 
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being an Enemy to all Names which 2. Malpiohi a fifth ova/o'corda* 

are compounded of Oides. tit frffilibus. Malpighia with oval 

The whole Plant has greatly the heart-fliaped Leaves growing clofc 

Appearance of the Mallow ; but dif- to the Branches, 

fers from it, in having the Cells col- 3. Malpichia anguflifolia, folio 

lefted into a Button, fomewhat like fubtus fpinofo. Plum. Nov. G en. 46. 

a Blackberry : the Branches fpread, Malpighia with a narrow Leaf, 

and lie flat upon the Ground, ex- having Spines on the Under- fide, 

tending thcmfelves a Foot or more 4. Malpichia latifolia, folio fub- 

each Way : the Flowers are prod u- tusfpinofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Broad- 

cedfingly upon long Footitalks, from leav'd Malpighia, with Spines on 

the Setting on of the Leaves, which the Under-fide of the Leaves, 

are in Shape and Colour like thofe of 5. Malpighia humility ilicis eoc 

the Mallow. ci-glandiferar foliis. Plum. Nov. Grit. 

This is propagated by Seeds, 46. Dwarf Malpighia, with Leaves 

which fhould be iolvn in the Place like thofe of the Kermes Oak. 

where they are defign'd to remain ; 6. Malpighia foliis oblongo-ova* 

for they do not tranfplant well : if ///, ramis divaricatis. The clammy 

thefe Seeds are fown upon a warm Cherry. 

Border in Avguji, the Plants will The firft Sort is commonly culti- 

ftand thro' the Winter, and flower vated, io the Weft -Indies, for the 

early the following Seafon ; fo that fake of its Fruit : this ufually grows 

good Seeds may be obtained ; for to the Height of fixteen or eighteen 

thofe which are fown in the Spring Feet, having a (lender Stem, co- 

rarely ripen Seeds the fame Year in vered with a brown Bark : th« 

England: and thefe Plants, being Leaves are produced by Pairs oppo- 

large, are often deftroyed in Win- fite to each other ; which are broader 

ter : it feldom continues longer than than thofe of the Pomgranate, and 

two Years; fo that young Plants are of a llronger Subftance, con tin u- 

ihould be annually raifed. ing all the Year : the Flowers aro 

MALPIGHIA, j Cherry, produced in Bunches, upon pretty 

•*ulgo. long Footftalks, which come out at 

The CbaraHers are ; the froall Divifions of the Branches : 

// hatha /'mall quinqurfid Calyv, thefe are com poled of five Petals, 

which conjifis cf one Leaf hawing bifid which art of a Rofc -colour, and are 

Segments: the Flower cwfifis of five joined at their Bafe: thefe Flowers 

Leaves, which expand in form of a are fucceeded by red Fruit, fhaped 

Ro/e % having fever al Stamina collecl- like thofe of the fmall wiid Cherry, 

ed in form of a 'Tube : the 0*vary in and of the fame Size, each having 

the Bottom of the Flcvjer-cup becomes an angular fur row'd Stone, furround- 

a globular fitjoj foft Fruit, in which ed by a thin Pulp* which has an 

it a /ingle Qrf/ule, containing three agreeable acid Flavour: the Fruit of 

figny vswgtd huts. this very often ripens in England. 

The Species are; The fecor.d Sort is of much hum- 

r. Malpichia miliPunieifa- bier Growth than the firlt, and 

cie. Plum. N. G. Malpighia with the branches out near the Ground ; !o 

Face of aPomgranate.com monly call- that it fchlom riles wuh us above 

«d in ditlVeJi-LiditsBarbudos Cherry, three Feet h-n : the Leave arc umcft 

Vol. II. Ggg bioadcr 
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broader and Ihorter than thofc of the 
former, and grow very clofe to the 
Branches : this Sort has not as yet 
flowered in England. 
. The third Sort is known, in the 
W<fi-Udiesy by the Name of Cow- 
hage Cherry, or Cow-itch Cherry : 
I iuppofe this was fo called, from, 
the fmall Villi growing on the Back 
of the Leaves, which, when touch- 
ed, will fting, and be full as trouble- 
fome t© the Flelh as the Cow-itch. 
This Tree will grow to the Size of 
the firft Sort ; the Leaves are fome- 
what narrower, and end with a 
/harper Point, than tbofe ; and are 
covered on the Under-lide with (mall 
Hairs, which do not appear unlefs 
to thofe who fearch for them. This 
Sort hath not as yet flowered in Eng- 
land. 

The fourth Sort differs from the 
third in having broader Leaves, and 
the Flowers are fome what larger ; 
but in other refpe&s is the fame, fo 
far as has appeared to me. 

The fifth Sort is a very low buffry 
Shrub, doathed with Leaves like 
thofe of the Holly : the Flowers of 
this Sort I have not feen : the Seeds 
were gathered by the late Dr. Wii- 
liam Houjioun t at the Hawannak, and 
fent to England ; from which feve- 
ral Plants were raifed. 

The fixth Sort grows to be a very 
large Tree in the Places of its natu- 
ral Growth, often rifing to fifty 
Feet high and upward : the Leaves 
of this Tree are as large as thofe of 
the Laurel, and ihaped fo mew hat 
like them, but are of a fofter Tex- 
ture, and of a pale-green Colour : 
thefe are placed alternately on the 
Branches : the Branches of this Tree 
are produced by Threes, which form 
a Triangle, and grow almoit hori- 
zontal: this Sort hath not produced 
Flowers in England '; but as the 
Fruit- agrees > ell with thofe of the 
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other Sorts, I have placed this in tbg 
fame Genus with them. 

We have alfo a Variety of the firft 
Sort in the Englijb Gardens, which 
has much broader Leaves ; and the 
Flowers are larger, and of a deeper- 
red Colour; but as I "have not feer* 
the Fruit, I cannot determine whe- 
ther it is a diftinct Species, or only 
an accidental Variety. This and the 
firil Sort are very ornamental Plants 
in the Stove, during the Winter-fea- 
tonj for they continue in Flower 
from the middle of Novetnbtr till the 
middle of March ; and their Flowers 
are very numerous : the Fruit it 
commonly ripe in J*Jj ; but as they 
have very little Flelh over the Stones, 
thefe Fruit are not of any Confidera- 
tion in thofe Countries where there 
are much better Fruit. 

As thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmed Parts of America t they will 
not live thro' the Winter in England* 
unlefs they are prefer ved in a warm 
Stove: but when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be ex* 
pofed in the open Air, in a warn 
Situation, from the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of June, till the Beginning 
of OSobcr, provided the Weather 
continues fo long mild ; and the 
Plants fo treated will flower much 
better than thofe which are conitant- 
ly kept in a Stove. 

They are ail propagated by Seeds, 
which mud be fown upon a good 
Hot- bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to tranfplant, they 
mult be each put into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot- bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; and muft be treated an 
the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for other tender Plants of the 
fame Country : and for the two firft 
Winters, it will be proper to keep 
them in theBark-bed in theStovejbut 
after tvard they may be placed upon 

Sialics 
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Stands in the dry Stove in Winter, 
where they may be kept in a tem- 
perate Warmth, in which they will 
thrive much better than in a greater 
rleat : thefe mud be watered two or 
three times a Week, when they are 
placed in the dry Stove ; but not in 
large Quantities. 

MALVA, Mallows. 
The Characters are ; 

// bath a fbrofe Root : the haves 
etre round, or anpular : tbt Flower 
confijis of otu Leaf is of tbt expanded 
btll-jhafed Kind, and cut into ftve 
Segmrnts almojl to the Bottom : from 
ibe Centre rife a pyramidal Tube, for 
the miji part loaded <witb mary frit-all 
Threads or Filaments : from the Cen- 
tre of the Floiwer-cup rifirs the Point nl 
in the Tube, which beccmes the Fruit, 
*wbich is fiat) round, and fometimts 
fainted, wrapt up, for the moji part, 
•within the Flower -cup, and divided 
into federal Cells fo difpofed round the 
Axle, that each little Lodge appears 
tnof artificially jointed within the cor- 
responding Striae or Cbanels : the Seed 
is, many times, Jhapcd like a Kidney. 
The Species are ; 

1 . M A L V a vulgaris, fiore majore^ 
folio finuato. J. B. Common Mal- 
low, with a iarge Flower. 

2. Malva jfylvefris, folio /Inna- 
te, fiore alto. Sutberl. Common 
Mallow, with a large white Flower. 

3. Malva Sinenfs erecla^ fhj cu- 
tis albis minimis. China upright 
Mallow,witU (mall white Flowers. 

4. Malva foliis crifpis.C. B. P, 
Thecurl'd or furbelow'd Mallow. 

5. Malva cau/e eredo, foliis an- 
gviatis, fioribus laxe 'verticillatis. 
Lin. Hji t. Cliff. Eafttm annual 
Mallo.v, with angular Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in looie Whorlcs. 

6. Malva Owen talis trcQior, 
fo*-e magno futwr-rubv ti. 7. dr. 
Upright Oriental Maflow, will a 
laf&e beautiful red Fkw.*r. 



The firft of thefe Plants is found 
wild in mod Parts of England ; but 
is rarely cultivated in Gardens. This 
is the Sort commonly ufed in Medi- 
cine, with which the Markets are 
fapplied by the Herb folks, who 
gather it in the Fields. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firn\ from which it differs in the 
Colour of the Flower. This is pre- 
ferved by fuch as are curious in col- 
lecting great Varieties of Plants : but 
is rarely cultivated in other Gar- 
dens. 

The third Sort was formerly fent 
from China as a Pot-herb, and hath 
been cultivated in fome curious Gar- 
dens in England-, tho* it is not likely 
to obtain here as an efculent Plant* 
finco we have many others which 
are preferable to it for that Purpofe. 
This is an annual Plant, which will 
propagate itfelf faft enough, provi- 
ded it be permitted to (catter its 
Seed?, which fcldom fail to grow, and 
arc often very troublelome when 
they have gotten Poffefiion of the 
Ground. 

The fourth Sort is preferved by 
fomc curious Perfon?, for the Beauty 
of its Leaves, which arc naturally 
furbelow'd round their Edges. This 
is an annual Plant, which will rife 
four or five Feet high, and propagate 
itfelf in tnc fame manner a» tho 
former. 

The fifth Sort is more rare than 
any of the former Plants. 

This Sort was difcovered by Dr. 
Toumefort, in the Ifland of Cand ; ' 4 
from whence he fent the Seeds. This 
is preferved in Botanic Gardens ; but 
will become a Weed, if futfered to 
fcattcr the Seeds. 

The fixih Sort is an annual Plant, 
which commonly grows upright to 
the Hei< nt ot three or four Fcer 4 
and prouuees great Number* «jf 
beauuful red Flowers ; whicn xen- 
Ggg 2 tiers 
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dcrs it the bcft worth propagating in 
large Flower-gardens ; where being 
placed in the Middle of large Bor- 
den, it makes a fine Appearance. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants (hould 
be fown in March, upon a Bed of 
frefli light Earth ; and when they 
are come up four Inches high, they 
ihould be t ran fplan ted where they are* 
defiga'd to be continued, allowing 
then a large Diftance ; for if they 
are planted too clofe, they do not 
appear fo well : but they are beft 
when intermixed with other Flowers 
of the fame Growth, where they 
afford an agreeable Variety. 

Thefe Seeds may alfo be fown in 
jlugujl; and the Plants will endu;e 
the greateft Cold of our Climate, if 
plac'd on a dry Soil, and grow lar- 
ger, and flower fooner, than thofe 
fown in the Spring : or if the Seeds 
are permitted to fcatter, they will 
come up as the two former Sorts, 
and thrive equally as well. 

There are ieveral other Sorts of 
Mallows, fome of which are Na- 
tives of this Country : but as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty or Ufe, 
it is needlefs to mention them in 
this Place. 

MALVA ARBOREA. Vide Al- 
thaea. 

MALVA ROSEA, Rofe Mal- 
low, or Hollyhock. 

The Char afters are ; 

// hath a lurge and mare expanded 
Flower than the Mallow t which 
elofely adheres to the Stalk ; and, in 
many Species, the Flowers are double, 
mhere the Petals occupy the Place of 
the Style : it is in every rejpeff larger 
than the common Mallow ; the Lea-jet 
mre rougher \ and the Plant grows 
ulmofi Jhruhby. 

Dr. Unmeas has altered the Tide 
of this Genus to Alcea, and has join* 
ed the Alcea of former Authors to 
the Genus of Mallow j from which 
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he feparates this, on account of the 
outward Empalement being divided 
into fix Parts ; whereas that of the 
Mallow is divided but into three ; 
which is the only Diftin&ion he 
makes between them ; but as the 
whole Face of thefe Plants differs 
from theMallow,and they have been 
fo long feparated from that Genus, 
I (hall continue this Title of Rofe 
Mallow to them. 
The Species are ; 

1. Malva Rosea five hortenfii, 
fore albo, J. B. Single white Hol- 
lyhock. 

2. Malva Rosea bortenfis, flore 
fimplici rubro. H. Eyfi. Single red 
Hollyhock. 

3. Malv a Rose a, folio rotundo, 
fore ex rubro nigrieante. C. B. P. 
Hollyhock with a blackifh-red 
Flower. 

4. Malva Rosea, folio fubro- 
tundo y fore fmplici luteo. H. R. Par. 
Hollyhock with a Jingle yellow 
Flower. 

5. Malva Rosea, folio fubro- 
tundo, fore pleno albo. C. B. P. 
Double white Hollyhock. 

6. Malva Rosea bortenfis, fore 
pleno rubro. H. Eyft. Double red 
Hollyhock. 

7. Malva Rosea multiplex, fore 
incarnate, H. Byfl. Hollyhock with 
a double flefh coloured Flower. 

8. Malva Rosea hortenfs,fore 
pit no atro-rubentt. H. Fyfl. Double 
Hollyhock, with a dark-red Flow- 
er. 

9. Malva Rosea, folio fubro- 
t undo, fore pleno pnnieeo. C. B. P. 
Hollyhock with a double fcarlet 
Flower. 

10. Malva Rosea, folio fubro- 
t undo t fore pleno fubluteo. H. R. Par. 
Hollyhock with a double yellowilh 
Flower. 

11. Malva Rosea hortr+fis 
maxima, folio feus. Inf. R. H. 

Greater 
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Greater Garden Holly hock, with a 
Fig-leaf, 

There are fome other Varieties 
of thefe Plants, which differ in the 
Colour of their Flowers ; but as 
they are near to one or other of 
thefe Colours, and are either paler 
or deeper, none of the Sorts yet 
known being intirely different in 
Colour from thofe here mentioned, 
fo it would be needlefs in this Place 
to infert all their minute Diftindli- 
ons, efpecially as they are feminal 
Variations, and feldom produce the 
fame exa& Colours again fromSceds, 

Thefe Plants are ail propagated 
from Seeds, which mould be fown 
opon a Bed of frefh Earth in April : 
and when the Plants are come up 
pretty ftrong, they mud be trans- 
planted out into Nurfery-beds at 
about a Foot Diftance from each 
other, obferving to water them un- 
til they have taken Root ; after 
which thev will require no farther 
Care until the Michaelmas follow- 
ing, but only to keep them dear 
from Weeds ; at which time they 
Ihould be tranfplanted into Rows 
two Feet af under ; in which 
Place they may continue un- 
til they flower, when you mould 
mark all thofe with double Flow- 
ers, which have good Colours, with 
Sticks, that tkey may be tranf- 
planted into the Borders of large 
Gardens at Michaelmas ; where they 
wHl remain four or five Years, and 
produce their Flowers very ftrong ; 
but when the Roots are much older, 
they begin to decay, and do not 
produce their Stems fo ftrong* nor 
are their Flowers fo large ; where- 
fore there mould always be a Supply 
of youn^ Plants raised from Seeds 
every third or fourth Year, in order 
to have the Flowers in Perfection : 
but it is the better way to change 
the Seeds every three or four Years, 



with fome Perfon of Integrity who 
lives at a confide r able Diltance, and 
is exaft to (ave Seeds from none but 
double Flowers, and fuch as are 
well coloured, by which means you 
may prcferve the Sorts well from 
degenerating r but if you conftantly 
(ave the Seeds in the fame Place, 
they will in afew Years become little 
worth. 

The feveral Varieties of thefe 
Plants, when carefully intermixed 
in large Wildcrnefs-borders or Ave- 
nues, afford an agreeable Profpeft 
during their Seafon of flowering, 
which is commonly in July and Att- 
gu0 ; but as they grow to a confi- 
derable Height, and fpread pretty 
wide, fo they take up too much 
room, and appear qnfightly, in finall 
Flower gardens. They mould aifo 
be fupjorted with Stakes, other- 
wife they are fuhjecl to be broken 
down by ftrong Winds. 

When the Stalks of thefe Plants 
begin to decay, they Ihould be cut 
down pretty clofe to the Ground, to 
encourage them to (hoot out freih 
Head? for the fuccecdin?Year, other- 
wife they fometimes rot* and de- 
ftroy the Roots. 

MAHJS, The Apple-tree. 
The Characters are ; 

The T ree groweth very large : the 
Blanches fpread ( and are more de- 
preffed than thofe of the Pear-tree ) : 
the Flower confifis of five Ltavcs, 
which expand in form of a Rofe : the 
Fruit is hollowed about the Fcetjialk ; 
is, for the moji part, roundfh, and 
umbi Heated at the Top ; // j( fhy, and^ 
divided ipto five Cells or P.;rtftrcus p 
in each of which is lodged on* ohlovg 
S t'fd. 

Dr. Unn/rus ha* joined the Pear, 
Apple, andQutnce, together, making 
them all of the fame Genus ; and 
has reduced all the Varieties of each 
to one Species. The Apple he dif- 
Gggj tinguifties 
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tinguimes by the Title of Pyrus fo~ commonly about the End of Jugujf, 

iiis ferratis t pomis baft cone avis, and foon grows mealy ; therefore is 

Hart. Cliff, i. e. Pear with fawed not efteemed in England. 
Leaves, and the Apple hollow at the q. Malus fafiia, fruclu pedi- 

Bafe. But where the Fruit is ad- eulo ferme czrente. In/I. R. H. Pom- 

roitted as a diflinguifhing Character me de Courprudu, The hanging Body, 

of the Genus the Apple (hould be This is a very large Apple, of an 

feparated from the Pear : and this oblong Figure, having (bine irregu- 

Diilinction is founded in Nature j Jar Rifings or Angles, which run 

for thefe Fruits will not take by from the fiafe to the Crown : it is 

budding or grafting upon each of a red Caft on the Side toward 

other, tho* it b ; performed with the the Sun, but pale on the other Side : 

utmoft Care. Indeed I have fame- the Footftalk is long and (lender, fo 

times fucceeded fo far as to have the that the Fruit is always hanging 

bud or graft moot; but they foon downward, which occafioned the 

decayed, notwithftanding all poflible Trench Gardeners giving it this 

Care was taken of them ; therefore Name. 

I (hall beg leave to continue the 10. Malus fativa, fi uJu fub- 

Separation of the Apple from the rotundo t viridi pall,-f e ,tc aciJo- 

Pear, as hath been always pra£U- dulci. Injf. R. H. The Reriettc- 

fed bytheBotanifts before his time, blanche, or White - renette, or 

The tyrr#>/ are ; French Renette. This is a large 

f. Malus fyheftris, acidofruSu fine Fruit of a roundifli Figure, and 

mlho. Tourn. The Crab-tree. of a pale Green, changing a little 

2. Malus fylvejlris, fdliis ex yellowilh when ripe, having fome 
mlho elegant sr wariegatis. Cat. Plant, (mall grey Spots : the Juice is fuga* 
Hart. The Crab-tree with ftrip'd ry, and it is good for Eating and 
Leaves. Baking: it will keep till after Chrift* 

3. Malus Jylveflris Virginiaua, mas found. 

Jttribus odor at is. Cat. Plant. Hort. 1 1. Malus fat i<va,fru clu fubro- 

flrghiian Crab tree, with fweet tundo e viridiferrugineo. In/2. R. H % 

Flowers. The Renette-grife. This is a mid- 

4. Malus fruQifera t Jlire fuga* die (ize Fruit, (haped like the Gold- 
ci. H. R. Par. The Hg-apple. en-renctte, but is of a deep-grey 

5. Malus fumila, qutt potius Colour on the Side next the Sun; 
frutexy quam arbor, frudu rubentt but on the other Side, intermixed 
cy candido. C. B. P. The Para- with Yellow : it is a very juicy good 
dife-apple. Apple, of a quick Flavour: it ri- 

6. Malus fativa^foliis elegant er pens in 0(3 ober, and will not keep 
variegatis. Cat. Plant. Hort. Ap- long. 

pie- tree with ftrip'd Leaves. 12. Malus fati*va y fru8ufpUi*> 

7. Malus fire pltno. C. P. dide purpurea. I/rfl. R. H. Pomm§ 
The Apple with a double Flower. £ Jpi. This is a (mall hard Fruity 

8. Malus pmgrandis prtcccxte- of a bright purple Colour on the 
mirrma. H. R* P. Pemmt de Ram" Side next the Sun, and of a yellow-. 
b$ur. The Rambour is a very large ifh-green on the other Side: it is a 
Fruit, of a fine Red next the Sun, very firm Fruit, but not much Fla- 
tnd ftriped with a pale or yellowifh vour ; fo is only preferved by fome 
Green, *£m riptns very early, Perfcms, by way of Curiofity : it 
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keeps a long time found, and makes 
* Variety in a Difti of Fruit. 

I). jVlALU9 JatinQf fruclu magna 
imttnfe rubtntr, violr odore. In ft. R. 
Ji. Li Cal'villt d* Antomnt* The 
Autumn Caivillc, This is a large 
Fruit of an oblong Figure, of a 
fine red Colour toward the Sun : 
the Juice is vinous, and is much 
cfteemed by the French. 

1 4. Malus fativa,frv8u tblongo 

ferruginn face bar mi 9, anifi 
adore. In/1, R. H. FemuitUt om 
Pomnu cT Anit. Tne Fennel, or 
.Anife-apple. This is a middle- fiz'd 
fruit a little longer than a Golden 
Pippin, of a greyiih Colour : the 
Pulp is tender, and has a fpicy Tafle 
like An is feed : the Wood and the 
Leaves are whitilh. 

15. Malus fafiva, fru&u par- 
tint albide punftato, partim ftriis in- 
tense mbris dtftindo. hfl. R. H. 
Pommt wlettt. The Violet-apple, 
This is a pretty large Fruit of a 
pale-green, ftriped with deep-red to 
the Sun : the Juice is fugary, and 
has a Flavour of Violets, which oc- 
ca/ioned the Name. 

The Crab, which is the firft Sort 
here mentioned, has been generally 
efleemed as the beft Stock for graft- 
ing Apples upon, being very hardy, 
and of long Duration : but of late 
Y ears there have been few Perfons 
who have been curious enough to 
raife thefe Stocks, having commonly 
fown the Kernels of all Sorts of Cy- 
der apples for Stocks without Dif- 
tin£tion, as thefe are much eaficr to 
procure than the other ; fo the Gar- 
deners generally call all thofe Crabs, 
which are produced from the Ker- 
nel, and have not been grafted : but 
were the Kernels of the Crabs fown, 
I mould prefer thofe for Stocks ; 
becaufe they are never fo luxuriant 
in their Growth, as thofe from Ap- 
ple-kernels > and they will continue 



longer found : befide, thefe will 
preferve fome of the bed Sorts of 
Apples in their true Size, Colour, 
and Flavour ; whereas the other 
Free-ftocks produce larger Fruit, 
which are not fo well tailed, nor 
will they keep fo long. 

The Paradife-apple hath, of late 
Years, greatly obtained for Stocks 
to graft or bud upon ; but thefe are 
not of long Duration ; nor will the 
Trees grafted upon them ever grow 
to any Size, unlefs they are planted 
fo low as that the Cyon may ilrike 
Root into the Ground, when it will 
be equal to no Stock ; for the Graft 
will draw its Nourifhment from the 
Ground ; fo that it is only by way 
of Curiofity, or for very fmall Gar- 
dens, that thefe Stocks are proper, 
fince there can never be expected 
any confiderable Quantity of Fruit 
from fuch Trees. 

Thefe Trees have been muck 
more cfteemed in France, where 
they were frequently brought to 
the Table in the Pots growing with 
their Fruit upon them : but this 
being only a Curiofity, it never ob- 
tained much in England ; fo that 
the Gardeners do not propagate 
many of them here at prefent. 

There is anothe Apple which is 
called the Dutch Paradife-apple, 
much cultivated in the Nurferies, 
for grafttng Apples upon, in order 
to have them Dwarfs : and thefe 
Will not decay or canker as the 
other, nor do they flint the Grafts 
near fo much ; fo are generally 
preferred for planting El palters or 
Dwarfs, being, eafily kept within 
the Compafs ufuaily allotted to 
thefe Trees. 

Some Perfons have alfo made ufe 
of Codlin llocks, to graft Apples 
opon, in order to make them dwarf * 
but the Fruit which arc upon thefe 
Stocks are not fo firm, nor do they 
G g g + lalk 
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lift fo long ; therefore the Winter- 
fruits Jhould never be grafted upon 
thefe. 

The Virginian Crabtrec, with 
fwcet Flowers, is prefer ved by fuch 
Perfons as are curious in collecting 
great Variety of Trees : it may be 
propagated by budding or grafting 
it upon the common Crab or Ap- 
ple-tree ; but it is fomewhat tender 
while young : wherefore it (hould be 
planted in a warm Situation, other- 
wife it will be fubjea to fuffer by 
an extreme hard Winter. The 
Flowers of this Tree arc faid to be 
exceeding fweet in Virginia, where 
it grows in the Woods in great Plen- 
ty ; but I could not omerve much 
Scent in fome of them which have 
flowered in England ; fo that I am in 
doubt whether the Sort at prefent m 
the Gardens is the very fame with 
that of Virginia, or perhaps it may 
have degenerated by fowing the 
Seeds, which is the way it was fijft 
obtained in England. 

The Fig-apple is fuppos'd by 
many Perfons to be produced with- 
out a previous Flower. But this 
Opinion is rejected by fome curious 
Obfervers, who affirm, there is a 
fmall Flower precedes the Fruit, 
which is very fugacious, (eldom con- 
tinuing above a Day or two. Now, 
which of thefe Opinions is the right, 
I have not, as yet, had an Opportu- 
nity to determine, not having aTree 
in my ownPofieflion which is arrived 
at Maturity to produce Fruit ; tho* 
it might reasonably be expected, 
that thofe who have hadTrees of this 
Kind feveral Year?, might have de- 
fer mind this Point long ere this 
time. 

There is an Account of a Tree 
of this Kind, menticn'd in a Letter 
from Nenv-Evgland, writ r en hyPaul 
Dud/'j, Efq; to the Royal Society, and 
publifh'd in ihe Pbilo/opbical Tranf- 



atiiovs, Numb. 38c. which was ex- 
ceeding large, and produced great 
Quantities of Fruit, without any 
previous Flowers ; but it grew at 
fome Di ft a nee from his Habitation, 
and he having no Opportunity to 
obferve it ftri&ly himfelf, but by 
vifiting the Place two or three times 
about the Seafon of Flowering, and 
not being appris'd of the ludden 
Decay of the Flowers, they might 
eafily be fuppos'd to have appear'd, 
and dropt off, between the times of 
his vifiting the Place. 

The two Sorts withftrip'd Leaves 
are preferv'd by fuch as are curious 
in collecting fuch Varieties j thefe 
may be propagated by grafting or 
budding them upon the common 
Apple or Crab-tree ; but they (hould 
not be planted in a very rich Soil, 
which would caufe them to grow ve- 
ry free, whereby their Leaves would 
become intirely green again. 

The other Sorts, which are above- 
mentioned, are what have been 
introduced from Frana ; but there 
are not above two or three of 
them, which are much efteemed in 
England ; <vi%. the French Renette, 
the Renette-grife, and the Violet- 
apple j the other being early Fruit, 
which do not keep long, and their 
Flefli is generally mealy ; fo that 
they do not deferve to be pro- 
pagated, as we have many better 
Fruits in England : but as there 
may be fome Perfons, who are 
willing to have all the Sorts. I have 
mentioned them here, for their In- 
itruction ; but I mall next put 
down thofe Sorts of Apples, which 
are beft efteemed in England ; place- 
ing them in the Order according 
to their time of Ripening. 

The firft Apple which is brought 
to the Markets is, the Codlin : This 
Fruit is fo well known in England, 
that it is neee'lefs to defcribc it. 

Tht 
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The next is the Margaret-apple : 
This Fruit is not fo long as the 
Codlin, of a middling Size : the 
6ide next the San changes to a faint 
Red, when ripe : the other Side is 
of a pale Green : the Fruit is firm, 
of a quick pleafant Tafte ; but doth 
not keep long. 

The Summer-pcarmatn is an ob- 
long Fruit, ftriped with Red next 
the Sun : the Flefti ii fort, and in a 
ihort time is mealy ; fo that it is not 
greatly efteemed. 

The Ktnhjb Fill-bafket is a Spe- 
cies of Codlin, of a large Size, and 
fomewhat longer waped than the 
Codlin : this ripens a little later in 
the Seafon, and is generally ufed for 
Baking, &c. 

The Tranfparent - apple : This 
was brought to England a few Years 
fince, and was efteemed a Curiofity : 
it came fxomPeter/burgb, where it is 
affirmed to be fo tranfparent, as that 
the Kernels may be perfectly feen, 
when theApple is held to the Light ; 
but, in this Country, it is a mealy 
infipid Fruit ; fo not worth propa- 
gating. 

Loan's Pearmain : This is a beau- 
tiful Fruit, being of a middling Size: 
the Side next the Sun is of a beauti- 
ful Red, and ftriped with the fame 
Colour on the other : the Flefti is 
vinous ; but as it foon grows mealy, 
it is not greatly efteemed. 

The Quince apple : This is a 
fmall Fruit, feldom larger than the 
Golden pippin ; but is in Shape 
like the Quince, efpecially toward 
the Stalk : the Side next the Sun is 
of a ruflet Colour, on the other Side 
inclining to yellow : this is an ex- 
cellent Apple for about three Weeks, 
in September ; but it will not keep 
much longer. 

The Golden- rennet is a Fruit fo 
well known in England, as to need 
no Defcription- : this ripens about 
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Mcbaelmas, and for about a Month 
is a very good Fruit, either for 
Eating raw, or Baking. 

The Aromatic- Pippin is alfo a 
very good Apple : it is about the 
Size of a Nonpareil, but a little 
longer ; the Side next the Sun is of 
a bright-ruflet Colour : the Flefti is 
breaking, and hath an aromatic Fla- 
vour : it ripens in OQeber. 

The Hertford/hire Pearmain, by 
fome called the Winter-peannain : 
This is a good -fiz'd Fruit, rather long 
than round, of a fine Red next the 
Sun, and ftriped with the fame Co- 
lour on the other Side : the Flefti is 
juicy, and ftews well ; but is not 
clleemed for eating by any nice 
Palates : this is fit for Ufe in Novem- 
ber and December. 

The Kentijb Pippin is a large 
hand fome Fruit, of an oblong Fi- 
gure : the Skin is of a pale-green 
Colour : the Flefti is breaking, and 
full of Juice, which is of a quick 
acid Flavour : this is a very good 
Kitchen - fruit, and will keep till 
February. 

The tt/WPippin is larger than 
the former : the Fruit is fomewhat 
longer ; the Skin of a darker Green; 
the Flefti firm and juicy : this is 
a very good Kitchen-fruit, and will 
keep late in the Seafon. 

The Monftrous-renette is a very 
large Apple, of an oblong Shape, 
turning red toward the Sun, but 
of a Dark-green on the other Side : 
the Flefti is apt to be mealy ; fo 
it is not much valued by thofe 
who are Curious ; and only pre- 
ferved for the Magnitude of the 
Fruit. 

The Embroider'd apple is a pret- 
ty large Fruit, fomewhat ftiaped 
like the Pearmain s j but the Stripes 
of Red are very broad j from whence 
the Gardeners have given it this 
Title : it is a middling Fruit, and 
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k commonly ufed as a Kitchen -ap- 
ple : tho* there are many better. 

The Royal-rufiet, by Tome called 
the Leather-coat- ruflet, on acconnt 
of the deep-rufiet Colour of the 
Skin : This is a large fairFruit, of an 
\>blong Figure, broad toward the 
JSafe; the Flefli is inclineable to 
yellow : this is one of the beft 
Kitchen-apples wc have, and is a 
very great Bearer : the Trees grow 
large and handfojne ; and the Fruit 
is in Ufe from Oaober till April ; 
and is alfo a pleafant Fruit to 
cat. 

The Wheeler* i Rutfet is an Apple 
of a middling Size, flat, and round : 
the Stalk, is {lender ; the Side next 
the Sun of a light-ruftet Colour ; the 
other Side inclining to a pale -yel- 
low, when ripe : the Flelh is firm ; 
and the Juice has a very quick acid 
Flavour ; but it is an excellent Kitch- 
en fruit, and will keep a long time. 

?'tU % % Ruffet is not quite fo large 
as the former, but is of an oval Fi- 
gure, of a ruifet Colour to the Sun, 
and of a dark-green on the other 
Side : it is a very firm Fruit, of a 
iharp acid Flavour 4 but is much 
efteemed for Baking ; and will keep 
found till April, or later, if they are 
well prefer ved. 

The Nonpareil is a Fruit pretty 
generally known in England ; tho' 
there is another Apple which is fre- 
quently fold in the Markets for it, 
which is what the Frtncb call Haute- 
bonne : this is a larger fairer Fruit 
than the Nonpareil, more inclining 
to yellow : the ruflet Colour bright* 
er, and is earlier ripe, and {boner 
gone : this is not fo flat as the true 
Nonpareil, nor is the Juke fo (harp ; 
tho' it is a good Apple, in its Sea- 
fan : but the Nonpareil is feldom 
ripe before Chrijimas ; and where 
they are well preferved, they will 
keep till May perfectly found ; this 

> « 
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is juftly efteemed one of the beft 

/ p ( )l • yet known.' 

The Golden-pippin is a Fruit pe- 
culiar to England : there are few 
Countries abroad, where this fuc- 
ceeds well ; nor do they produce 
fo good Fruit in many Parts of Eng- 
land, as were to be wifhed : this 
is in fome meafure owing to their 
being grafted on Free flocks, which 
inlarges the Fruit, but readers it lefs 
valuable s becaufe the Flefh is not 
fo firm, nor the Flavour fo quick 1 
and it is apt to be dry and mealy ; 
therefore this mould always be 
grafted upon the Crab-dock, which 
will not canker like the others ; and 
tho* the Fruit will not be fo fair 
to the Sight, yet it will be better 
flavoured. 

There are yet a great Variety 
of Apples, which, being inferior to 
thofe here mentioned, I have omit- 
ted i as thofe which arc here enu- 
merated will be Sufficient 10 fur- 
ni(h the Table, and the Kitchen, 
during the whole Seafon of thefe 
Fruits ; fo that where thefe Sorts 
are to be had, no Perfon of TaHc 
will eat the other. 

I (ball here mention fome of the 
Apples which are chiefly preferred 
for the making of Cyder ; tho* there 
are, in every Cyder Country, new 
Sorts frequently obtained from the 
Kernels : but thofe hereafter men- 
tioned have, for fome Years heen 
in the greaxeit Efteem : 

The Red-ilreak. 

Devon/hire Royal Wilding, 

The Whitfour. 

Hertford/kire Under-leaf. 

John-apple, or Deux-manei* 

£verlafling • hanger* 

Gennet moyle. 

Ail the Sorts of Apples are pro- 
pagated by grafting or budding, 
upon the Stocks of the fame Kind ; 
fox they will not take upon any 

other 
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-other Sort of Fruit-trees. In the 
Narferies there are three Sorts of 
Stocks generally ufed, to graft Ap- 
ples upon: the firft are called Free- 
flocks : thefe are raifed from the 
Kernels of all Sorts of Apple?, in- 
differently ; and thefe are alfo term- 
ed Crab-ftocks ; for all thofe Trees 
which are produced from the Seeds, 
before they are grafted, are termed 
Crabs, without anyDiftinction : but, 
as I before obferved, I Ihould always 
prefer fuch Stocks as are raifed from 
the Kernels of Crabs, where they arc 
prefTcd for Verjuice : and I find fe- 
veral of the old Writers on this Sub- 
ject, of the fame Mind. Mr. Auften, 
who wrote an hundred Years ago, 
fays, The Stock which he account j 
kift for Apple-grafts, is the Crab : 
which is better than fweeter Apple- 
trees to graft on, becaufe they are 
tt/ually free from Canker, and twill 
become very large Trees i and, I con- 
ceinje, null laft longer than Stocks of 
fkveeter Apples, and wilt make Fruits 
more firong and hardy to endure Frofis. 
And it is very certain, that by fre- 
quently grafting fome Sorts of Ap- 
ples upon Free-ltocks, the Fruits 
nave been rendered lefs firm and 
poignant, and of fhorter Dura- 
tion. w 

The fecond Sort of Stock is the 
Dutch Creeper, before mentioned : 
thefe aredefigned to ltint the Growth 
of the Trees, and keep them within 
Compafs for Dwarfs or Efpaliers. 

The third Sort is the Paradife-ap- 
ple ; which is a very low Shrub ; fo 
only proper forTrees which are kept 
in Pots, by way of Curio&yi for 
thefe do not continue long. 

Some Perfons have made ufe of 
Codlin-ftocks for grafting of Apples, 
in'order to Hint their Growth : but 
as thefe are commonly propagated 
by .Suckers, I would by no means 
iflvife the uung of thexn i nor wou!4 
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IchoofetoraifetheCodltn-trees from 
Suckers, but rather graft them upon 
Crab flocks ; which will caufc the 
Fruit to be firmer, larl longer, and 
have a fharper Flavour : aud thefe 
Trees will ialfc much longer found, 
and never put out Suckers, as the 
Codlins always do; which, if not 
conftantly taken off, will weaken 
the Trees, and caufc them to can- 
ker i and it is not only from the 
Roots, but from the Knots of their 
Stems, there are generally a great 
Number of firong Shoot* produced, 
which fill the Trees with ufelefj 
Siioots, and render diem unfightJy, 
and the Fruit fmall and crumpled. 

The Method of raifing Stocks 
from the Kernels of Crabs or Apples 
is, to procure them where they are 
prefTed for Verjuice or Cyder ; and 
after they are cleared of tne Pulp t 
they may be fown upon a Bed of 
light Earth, covering them over 
about half an Inch thick with the 
fame light Earth. Thefe may be 
fown in November or December, 
where the Ground is dry ; but in 
wet Ground, it will be better to de- 
fer it till February: but then the 
Seeds fhould be preferved in dry 
Sand, and kept out of the Reach of 
Vermin ; for if Mice or Rats can 
get to them, they will devour the 
Seeds : there fhoujd alfo be Care 
taken of the Seeds, when they are 
fown, to protect them from thefe 
Vermin, by fetting of Traps to take 
them, &c. In the Spring, when 
the Plants begin to appear, they muft 
be carefully weeded * and if the Sea- 
fon fhould prove dry, it will be of 
great Service to water them two or 
three times a Week : and during the 
Summer, they muft be conflantly 
kept clear from Weeds ; which, if 
fuffered to grow, will foon over-top 
the Plants, and fpoil their Growth : 
if theic thrive well, they will be fit 

10 
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to tranfplant into the Nurfery the 
Odober following ; ac which time 
the Ground lhould be carefully 
digged, and cleanfed from the Roots 
of all bad Weeds : then the Stocks 
fhould be planted in Rows three 
Feet aftinder, and the Plants one 
Foot Diftance in the Rows, clofing 
the Earth pretty faft to their Roots : 
when the Stocks are tranfplanted out 
of the Seed-bed, the firft Autumn 
after fowing, they need not be head- 
ed ; but where they are inclined to 
fhoot downward, the Tap-root mull 
be (hortened, in order to force out 
horizontal Roots : if the Ground is 
pretty good in which thefe Stocks 
are planted, and the Weeds con- 
ftantly cleared away, the Stocks 
will make great ProgTefs ; fo that 
thofe which are intended for Dwarfs, 
may be grafted the Spring Twelve- 
months after they are planted out of 
the Seed-bed : but thofe whfch are 
defigned for Standards will require 
two Years more Growth, before 
they will be fit to graft ; by which 
lime they will be upward of fix Feet 
high. The other neceflary Work 
to be obferved in the Culture of 
thefe Trees, while they rema n in 
the Nurfery, being exhibited under 
the Article of Nurfery, I fliall not 
repeat in this Place. 

I (hall next treat of the manner of 
planting luch of thefe Trees, as are 
defigned for Efpaliers in the Kitchen- 
garden ; where, if there is an Ex- 
tent of Ground, it will be proper to 
plant, not only fuch Sorts as are for 
the Ufe of the Table, but alfo a 
Quantity of Trees to fupply the 
Kitchen : but where the Kitchen- 
garden is fmall, the latter muft be 
fupplicd from Standard-trees, either 
from the Orchard, or where-evcr 
they are planted : but as many of 
thefe Kitchen-apples are large, and 

hang late in the Autumn upon the 
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Trees, they will be much more ex- 
po fed to the flrong Winds, on Stan- 
dard-trees, than in Efpaliers $ where- 
by many of the Fruit will be blown 
down before they are ripe, and others 
bruifed, fo as to prevent their keep- 
ing : therefore where it can be done, 
J lhould always prefer the planting 
them in Efpaliers. 

The Di (lance which I fhould 
choofe to allow thefe Trees, fhould 
not be lefs than twenty - five Feet, 
for fuch Sorts as are of a moderate 
Growth (if upon Crab or Free- 
flocks) : but the larger - growing 
Sorts lhould not be allowed lefs room 
than thirty or thirty- five Feet, which 
will be found full near enough, if 
the Ground is good, and the Trees 
properly trained : for as the Branches 
of thefe Trees lhould not be (horten- 
ed, but trained at their full Length, 
fo in a few Years they will be found 
to meet. Indeed, at the nrft Plant- 
ing, the Diftance will appear ib 
great, to thofe Perfons who have not 
obferved the vigorous Growth of 
thefe Trees, that they will foppofe 
they never can extend their Branches 
fo far, as to cover the Efpalier; 
but if thefe Perfons will but obferve 
the Growth of Standard-trees of the 
fame Kinds, and fee how wide their 
Branches are extended on every Side, 
they may be foon convinced, that as 
thefe Efpalier-trees are allowed to 
fpread but on two Sides, fo they wilt 
of courfe make more Progrefs, as 
the whole Nourilhment of the Roo: 
w»l! be employed in thefe Side- 
branches, than where there is a great- 
er Number of Branches on every 
Side of the Tree, which are to be 
fupplied with (he feme Nourilh- 
ment. 

The next thing to be obferved is, 
the making choice of fuch Sorts of 
Fruits as grow nearly alike, to plane 
m the fame Efpalier, This is of 

great 
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great Confeqaence, becaufe of the 
Diftance which they are to be pla- 
ced ; otherwife thofe Sorts which 
make the largeft Shoots, may be 
allowed left room to fpread, than 
thofe of fmaller Growth: befide, 
when all the Trees in one Efpalicr 
are nearly equal in Growth, they 
will have a better Appearance, than 
when fomeare tall, and others fhort: 
but for the better Inftruction of thofe 
Perfons who are not converfant in 
thefe things, I (hall divide the Sorts 
of Apples into three Gaffes, accord- 
ing to their different Growths. 
The largeft-grow.ng Tree. 

All the Sorts oi Pearmaics. 

Kcntljb Pippin. 

Holland Pippin. 

Monftrous Renette. 

Royal Ruffct 

Wheeler % Ruflet. 

PUS* Ruffet, 
Nonpareil. 
Violet Apple. 

Middle-growing Tree. 
Margaret Apple. 
Golden Renette. 
Aromatic Pippin. 
Embroidered Apple. 
Renette Grife. 
White Renette. 
Codlin. 

Smalleft-growing Tree. 
Quince Apple. 
Tranfparent Apple- 
Golden Pippin. 
Pomme eC Afi. 
Fenoui/let, or Anis-Apple. 
N.B. Thefe are all fuppofed to 

be grafted on the fame Sort of 

Stocks. 

If thefe Apples are grafted upon 
Crab-ftocks, I would willingly place 
them at the following Dillance from 
each other ; efpecially where the Soil 
is good; vijc. the largeft- growing 
Trees at forty Feet, the middle- 
growing at thirty Feet, and tae 
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fma!I-growing at twenty • five Feef F 
which, from conftant Experience. I 
find to be full near enough : for in 
many Places, where! have planted 
thefe Trees at twenty -four Feet Di- 
llance, the Trees have (hot fo, as 
that in feven Years their Branches 
have met : and in fomc Places, where 
every other Tree hath been taken 
up, the Branches have almoft joined 
in feven Years after : therefore it 
will be much the better way to 
plant thefe Trees at a proper Diftance 
at firft ; and between thefe to plant 
fome dwarf Cherries, Currans, or 
other Sort of Fruit, to bear for a 
lew Years i which may be cut away 
when the Apple-trees have extended 
theif Branches to them : for when 
the Apple-trees are planted nearer 
together, few Perfons care to cot 
down the Trees, when they are 
fruitful i fo that they are obliged to 
ufe the Knife, Saw, and Chiflef, 
more than is proper for the future 
Good of the Trees : and many 
times, where Perfons are inclinable 
to take away Pan of their Trees, the 
Diftances will be often fo irregular 
(where there was not this Confeder- 
ation in Planting) as to render the 
Efpalier unfightly. 

When the Trees are upon the 
Dutch Dwarf - ftock, the Dillance 
mould be for the large -growing 
Trees twenty Feet ; for thofe of mid- 
dle Growth fixteen ; and the fm ailed 
twelve Feet ; which will be found 
full near, where the Trees thrive 
well. 

The next is the Choice of th? 
Trees, which (houM not be more 
than two Years Growth from th* 
Graft ; but thofe of one Year lhouM 
be preferred: be careful that their 
Stocks arc young, founJ, and 
fmooth ; free' from Canker ; and 
which have not bcrn cut Iowa io 
the Nurfery : when th-y are taken 
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up, all the finall Fibres mould be 
intireiy cut off from their Roots, 
which, if left on, will turn mouldy* 
and decay ; fo will obftrudl the new 
Fibres in their Growth : the extreme 
Parts of the Roots muft be flvorten- 
cd, and all bruifed or broken Roots 
cut off j and if there are any mif- 
p laced Roots which crofs each 
other, they mould alfo be cut away. 
As to the Pruning of the Head of 
thefe Trees, there need be nothing 
more done, than to cut off any 
Branches, which are fo fituated, as 
that they cannot be trained to the 
Lineof the Efpalier : in the Planting 
there mull be care taken not to place 
their Roots too deep in the Ground, 
efpecially if the Soil is moift t. but 
rather raife them on a little Hill, 
which will be neceflary to allow for 
the railing of the Eorders afterward. 
The bell Seaibn for planting thefe 
Trees (in all Soils which are not very 
moift) is, from Odober to the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of Nwtmbrr, ac- 
cording as the Seafon continues 
mild ; but fo foon as the Leave* fall, 
they may be removed with great 
Safety. After the Trees are planted, 
it will be proper to place down a 
Stake to each Tree; to which the 
Branches mould be fattened, to pre- 
vent the Winds from making or 
loofening their Roots, which will 
deftroy the young Fibres j for when 
thefe Trees are planted pretty early 
in the Autumn, they will very foon 
pnlh out a great Number of new 
Fibres ; which, being very tender, 
are foon broken; fo the Trees are 
greatly injured thereby. If the Win- 
ter ihould prove fevere, it will be 
proper to lay fome rotten Dung, 
Tanners Bark, or fome Sort of 
Mulch, about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froil from penetrating of 
the Ground, which might damage 
thefe tender Fibres : but I would not 

t 
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advife the laying of this Mulch be- 
fore the Froft begins ; for if it is laid 
over the Roots, ibon after the Trees 
are planted (as is often pra&fcd), 
it will prevent the Mai ft ore entering 
the Ground, and do much Harm to 
the Trees. 

The following Spring, before the 
Trees begin to pufh, there ihould be 
two or three ihort Stakes put down 
on each Side of the Tree, to which 
the Branches mould be fattened down 
as horizontally as pofTible, never cut- 
ting them down, as is by fome pra- 
clifed ; for there will be no Danger 
of their putting out Branches enough 
to furnilh the Efpalier, if the Trees 
are once well ellabliihed in their new 
Quarter*. 

In the Pruning of thefe Trees, 
the chief Point is, never to (horten 
any of the Branches, unlefs there is 
an abfoluteWant of Shoots to fill the 
Spaces of the Efpalier: for where 
the Knife is much ufed, it only mul- 
tiplies ufelefs Shoots, and prevents 
their Fruiting ; fo that the bell Me- 
thod to manage thefe Trees is, to go 
over them three or four times in the 
growing Seafon, and rub off all fuch 
Shoots as are irregularly produced ; 
and train the others down to the 
Stakes, in the Pofition they are to re- 
main: if this is care fully performed 
in Summer, there will be little left 
to be done in the Winter ; and by 
bending of their Shoots from time 
to time, as they are produced, there 
will be no Occafion to ufe Force, to 
bring them down, nor any Danger 
of breaking the Branches. The Di- 
ft j nee which thefe Branches mould 
be trained from each other, for the 
largeft Sorts, Ihould be about feven 
Inches ; and for the fmaller, four or 
five. If tbefe plain lnitru&ions are 
followed, it will fave much unne- 
ceffary Labour of Pruning ; and the 
Tree* will, at ail tiiiies, make an 
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handfome A ppcarance: whereas when 
they are fufFered to grow rude in Sum- 
mer, there will be much greater Dif- 
ficulty to bring down their Shoots, 
ef pecially if they are grown ftubboro. 
All the Sorts of Apples produce their 
Fruit upon Curfons or Spurs, fo that 
thefe fheuld never be cut off; for 
they will continue fruitful a great 
Number of Years. 

The Method of making the Efpa- 
liers having been already exhibit- 
ed under that Article, I need not re- 
peat it here ; but only obferve, that 
it will be bed to defer making the 
Efpalier, till the Trees have had 
three or four Years Growth; for be- 
fore that time the Branches may be 
fupportcd by a few upright Stakes ; 
fo that there will be no Neceffity to 
make the Eipalier, until there are 
fufficient Branches to furnilh the 
Lower-part. 

I (hall now treat of the Method to 
plant Orchards, fo as to have them 
produce the greateft Profit. And, 
firft, in the Choice of the Soil and 
Situation for an Orchard : the beft 
Situation for an Orchard is, on the 
A 1 cent of gentle Hills, facing the 
South, or South-eaft; but this Af- 
cent mull not be too fleep, left the 
Karth ihould be waftied down by 
hafty Rains. 

There are many Perfons who pre- 
fer low Situations, at the Foot of 
Hills; but I am thoroughly convinced 
from Experience, that all Bottoms 
where there arc Hills on every Side, 
arc very improper for this Purpofe : 
for the Air is drawn down in Jtrong 
Currents, which, being pent in on 
every Side, renders thcie Bottoms 
much colder, than the open Situa- 
tions : and during the Winter aad 
Spring, thefe Bottoms are very damp 
and unhealthy to all Vegetables: 
therefore the gentle Rife of an Iiu'I, 
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fully expofed to the Sun and Air, i* 
by much the bed Situation. As to 
the Soil, a gentle hazel Loam, which 
is eafy to work, and that doth n<*C 
detain the Wet, is the beft : if this 
happens to be three Feet deep, it 
will be the better for the Growth of 
the Trees; for altho' thefe Trees 
will grow upon very flrong Land, 
yet they are feldom fo thriving, nor 
are their Fruit fo wejl flavoured, as 
thofe which grow on a gentle Soil ; 
and on the other hand, thefe Tree* 
will not do well upon a very dr/ 
Gravel or Sand; therefore thole 
Soils, (hould never he made choice of 
for Orchards. 

The Ground intended to be plant- 
ed mould be well prepared the Year 
before, by plowing it thoroughly ; 
and if fome Dung is laid upon it the 
Year before, it w ill be of great Ser- 
vice to the Trees : if the precedent 
Spring a Crop of Peas or Beans be 
planted on the Ground (provided 
they are fown or planted in Rows, 
at a proper Di fiance, fo that the 
Ground between them is horfc- 
hocd), it will deftroy the Weeds, 
and loofen the Ground ; fo that it 
will be a good Preparation for the 
Trees ; for the Earth cannot be too 
much wrought or pulverized for thit 
Purpofe : thefe Crops will be taken 
ofF the Ground before the Seafon for 
planting of thefe Trees; which (hould 
be as foon as pofiible performedwhen 
the Trees begin to (hed their Leaves. 

In choofitigof the Trees, I would 
advife the taking fuch as are but of 
two Years Growth, from theGiafr, 
and never to plant old Trees, or 
fuch a? are grafu'd upon old Stockt ; 
for it is lofing of time to plan: thefe, 
youngTrces being always more cer- 
tain to grow, and make a much 
greater Progrtfs, than thofe which 
are old : a* to pruning of the Ro^:s, 
* it 
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It mud be done in the fame manrier 
as hath been already directed for the 
Ffpalier-trees : and in pruning their 
Heads, little more is neceffary than 
to cut out fuch Branches as arc ill 
placed, or that crofs each other: 
for I do not approve the heading of 
them down, as is by fome often 
praclifed, to the Lois of many of 
their Trees. 

The Diftance which thefe Trees 
fhoold be planted, where the Soil is 
good, muft be fifty or fixty Feet ; and 
where the Soil is not fo good, forty 
Feet may be fufficient : but nothing 
can be of worfe Confequence, than 
the crouding Trees too clofe toge- 
ther in Orchards : and altho* there 
may be fome who may imagine this 
Diltance too great, yet I am fure, 
when they have thoroughly confi- 
der'd the Advantages attending this 
Practice, they will agree with me : 
nor is it my own Authority ; for in 
many of the old Writers on this Sub- 
jett, there is often mention made of 
the Neceflity for allowing a proper 
Difhnce to the Fruit-trees in Or- 
chards ; particularly in Aufien, who 
fays, He Jhculd choofe to prefcribe the 
planting tbcfe Trees fourteen or fixteen 
Yards af under ; for both Trees and 
Fruits have many great Advantages, 
if planted a good Dijlance one from 
another. One Advantage he men- 
tions is, The Sun refrejbes every 
Tree, the Roots, Body, and Branches, 
with the Bloffoms and Fruits ; where- 
by Trees bring forth more Fruits, and 
tbofe fairer and bitter. Another Ad- 
vantage he mentions is, That when 
Trees are planted at a large Dijlance, 
much Profit may be m'ide of the Ground 
under and about thefe Trees } by cultiva- 
ting Garden-fluff, commodious as well 
fir Sale as Houfekerping i asolfr, Gocf- 
btrries, Rrfberries JZurrans and She w- 
berries, moy be there planted. Again 
he fay i, When Trees have room to 
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fpread, they will grow very large- 
and great i and the Confequeuces of 
that will be, not only Multitudes of 
Fruits f but alfo tong-lafting ; and thefe 
two are no fmall Advantages : for, 
fays he, Men are mijlaien, when they 
fay, The more Trees iu an Orchard, 
the more Fruits 2 for one or two large , 
Trees, which have room to fpread, 
will bear more Fruits than fix' or tern 
( it may be) of tbofe that grow mar 
together i and croud one another. Again 
he fays, Let Men but obferve, and 
take Notice of fome Apple-trees, that 
grow a great Dijlance from ether 
T rees, and have room enough to fpread 
both their Roots and Branches } and '■ 
they fhall fee, that one of thefe Trees 
( being come to full Growth J hath a 
larger Head, and more Boughs and 
Branches, than ( it may be J four, or 
fix, or more, of tbofe which grow 
near together, altho* of the fame 
Age. 

And Mr. Law fin, an ancient Plan- 
ter, advifes to plant • Apple - trees 
twenty Yards afunder. As the two 
Authors above quoted have written 
the bed upon this Subje&, and feem 
to have had more Experience than 
any of the Writers I have yet feen, 
I have made ufe of them, as Au- 
thorities to confirm what I have ad- 
vanced : tho' the Faft is fo obvious 
to every Perfon who will make the 
leaft Reflection, tnat there needs no 
other Proof. 

When the Trees are planted, they 
mould be ftaked, to prevent their 
being lhaken or blown out of the 
Ground by flrong Winds : but in 
doing of this, there lhould be par- 
ticular Care taken, to put either 
Straw, Hay bands, or Woollen Cloth, 
between the Trees and the Staker, 
to prevent the Trees from being 
rubbtd and bruifed, by the making 
again it the Stakes ; for if their Bark 
mould be rubbed oft, it will occa- 

fion 
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fion fuch great Wounds, as not to fhould not be too near the Trees, 

be healed over in feveral Years, if left the Nourifhment fhould be drawn 

thev ever recover it. away from the Trees : and as in the 

If the Winter fhould prove very plowing of the Ground there muft 

fevere, it will be proper to cover be Care taken not to go too near the 

the Surface of the Ground about Stems of the Trees, whereby their 

their Roots with fome Mulch, to Roots would be injured, or the Bark 

prevent the Froft from penetrating of their Stems rubbed off ; fo it will 

the Ground, which will injure the be of great Service to dig the Ground 

young Fibres : but this Mulch about the Trees, where the Plough 

ihould not be laid on too foon, as doth not come, every Autumn, for 

hath been before-mentioned, led the five or fix Years after planting ; by 

Moifture mould be prevented from which time their Roots will have ex- 

foaking down to the Roots of the tended tbemfclves to a greater Di- 

Trees ; nor ihould it lie on too long fiance. 

in the Spring, for the feme Reafon : It is a common Practice in many 

therefore where Perfons will be at Parts of England, to lay the Ground 

the Trouble to lay it on in frofty down for Pafture, after the Trees 

Weather, and remove it again after are grown pretty large in their Or- 

the Froft is over, that the Wet in chards : but this is by no means ad* 

February may have free Accefs to the vifeable ; for I have frequently feen 

Roots of the Trees; and if March Trees of above twenty Years Growth, 

ihould prove dry, with (harp North almoft deftroyed by Horfes, in the 

or Eaft Winds, which often happens ; Compafs of one Week : and if Sheep 

it will be proper to cover the Ground are put into Orchards, they will 

again with the Mulch, to prevent the conftantly rub their Bodies again it 

Winds from penetrating and drying the Stems of the Trees, and their 

the Ground ; and will be of Angular Greafe flicking to the Bark will 

Service to the Trees. But I am ftint the Growth of the Trees, and 

aware, that this will be objected to in time will fpoil them : therefore 

by many, on account of the Trouble, where-ever Orchards are planted, it 

which may appear to be great : but will be much the better Method to 

when it is confidered, how much of keep the Ground plowed or dug an- 

this Bufinefs may be done by a fingle nually ; and fuch Crops put oh the 

Perfon in a (hort time, it can have Ground, as will not draw too much 

little Force ; and the Benefit which Nourifhment from the Trees, 
the Trees will receive by this Ma- In pruning of Orchard-trees, no- 

n age men t, will greatly recompenfe thing more ihould be done, but to 

the Trouble and Expence. cut out all thofe Branches which 

As thefe Trees muft be conftantly crofs each other, and, if left, would 
fenced from Cattle, it wilt be the beft rub and tear off the Bark, as alfo de- 
way to keep the Land in Tillage ; cayed Branches ; but never (horten 
for by con ftant plowing or digging any of their Shoots. If Suckers or 
of the Ground, the Roots of the Shoots from their Stems Ihould come 
Trees will be encouraged, and they out, they muft be intirely taken off ; 
will make the more Progrefs in their and when any Branches are broken 
Growth : but where this is done, by the Wind, they fhould be cut 
whatever Crops are fown or planted, off, cither down to the Divifion of 

Vol. II. Hhh the 
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the Branch, or dofe to the Stem 
from whence it was produced : the 
belt time for this Work is in Novem- 
ber ; for it mould not be done in 
froAyWeather, nor in Spring, when 
the Sap begins to be in Motion. 

The belt Method to keep Apples 
for Winter ufe is, to let them hang 
upon the Trees, until there is Dan- 
ger of Froft; to gather them in dry 
Weather ; and then lay them in 
large Heaps to fweat for three Weeks , 
or a Month : afterward look them 
over carefully, taking out all fuch 
as have Appearance of Decay, wipe- 
ing all the found Fruit dry; and 
pack them up in large Oil-jars, which 
have been thoroughly fcalded and 
dry, flopping them down clofe, 
to exclude the external Air: if this 
is duly obferved, the Fruit will keep 
found a long time ; and their Flefh 
will be plump ; for when they are 
expofed to the Air, their Skins will 
fhrink, and their Pulp will be foft. 

MALUS ARMENIACA. Vidt 
Armenian. 

MALUS AURANTIA. Vide 
Aurantia. 

MALUS LTMONIA. Vide Li- 
noma. 

MALUS MEDICA. Vide Ci- 
treum. 

MALUS PERSICA. Vidt Per- 

MALUS PUNICA. Vidt Pu- 
irica. 

MAMET, The Mammee-tree. 
The Clara Si en are ; 

It batb a rofacnus Flower, <wbh b 
tonfifts of f enteral Leaves placed in a 
circular Order ; from ' wbofe Cv/> ari- 
fa tbt Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes an almofl fpherical fefiy Fruit, 
containing two or three Seeds inrfofid 
in bard rough Shells. 

There is but one Specie! of this 
Tree known j viz. 



Mam El tnagno fru3u, perfect fa- 
fort. Phm. Nov. Gen. 44. The Mam- 
mee with a large Fruit tailing like 
a Peach. 

This Tree, in the Weft-hufies, 
grows to the Height of fixtr or 
ieventy Feet : the Leaves are large 
and fthT, and continue green all the 
Year: the Fruit is as large as 3 
Man's Fill; when ripe, is of a yellow- 
ifh -green Colour, and is very grate- 
ful to the Tafte. It grows in great 
Plenty in the Spanijh Weft-Indies^ 
where the Fruit is generally fold m 
their Markets, and is elleemed one 
of the beft Fruits of the County. 
It alfo grows on the Hills of Ja- 
maica, and has been tranfplanted 
into moft of the Caribbce J Hands, 
where it thrives exceeding well. 

In England there are fome few of 
thefe Plants, which are preferred 
with great Care by fuch as are curi- 
ous in cultivating Exotic Plants: 
but there are none of any confider- 
able Size ; fo that we cannot ex- 
pect to fee either Fruit or Flowers 
for fome Years. Thefe Plants may 
be propagated by planting {he 
Stones, which are often brought 
from the H'rjl -Indies (bat thefe 
Stones mould be very frefli, other- 
wife they will not grow), into Pott 
filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot- bed of Tanners 
Bark. 

In about a Month or fix 
Weeks the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear above-ground ; after which 
they mull be frequently refrefhed 
with Water ; and in hot Weather 
the Glafles of the Hot-bed mould 
be raifed, to let in frefh Air. In two 
Months the Roots of the Plants will 
have filled the Pots ; when you fhould 
provide fome Pots of a little larger 
Size, into which you Ihoirld trans- 
plant the Plants, being careful to 

prefexvf 
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preferve as much Earth to thtir 
Roots as poffible ; then you (hould 
£11 op the Pots with frefti light 
Earth, and plunge them into the 
Bark-bed again, obferving to water 
and lhade them, until they have 
taken Root. In this Bed they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they 
moll be removed into the Bark-ftove, 
where they muft be conftantly kept, 
obferving to refrefh them frequent- 
ly with Water, as alio to clean their 
Leaves from the Filth they are apt 
to contract in the Stove ; and the 
Spring following they fhoold be 
Ihifted into freflv Earth ; and, if 
they require it, into larger Pots ; 
and muft be conftantly kept in the 
Bark-ftove, and may be treated after 
the manner directed for the Coffee- 
tree. 

If, When the Stones of this Fruit 
are brought over, they are put into 
the Tan bed, under the Bottom of 
any of the Pots, they will fprout 
fooner than thofc which are planted 
111 the£arth. 

MANCANILLA, The Manchi- 
necl-tree. 

The Cbara&ert are; 
It bath Male Flowers, or Kat- 
kins % <whicb are proudueed at remote 
Oi fiances from the Embryoes on the 
fame Tree: the Embryo becomes a 
round frjhy Fruit, in nvhirh is con* 
gained a rough woody Nut, inclofing 
four or five flat Seeds. 
The Species are j 

1. Mamcanilla fyri facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 50. The Manchineel with 
the* 1 Face of a Pear-tree. 

2. MawCAMILLA aquifolii foliis. 
Plum. Nov.Gtn. 50 The Manchineel 
with Leaves like Holly. 

3. Mancanilla lauri foliis ob- 
fongis. Plum. AW. Gen. 50. The 
Manchineel with oblong Laurel- 
leaves. 

The Manchineel is a Native of 
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the tVefl-btdies, where it grows on 
low fandy Land, or near Gullies 
where Water runs. The three Sorts 
here mentioned are diftinguifhed by 
Botanifts ; but I believe their Differ- 
ence is not remark'd by the Natives, 
They grow to be very large Trees, 
equal to the Size of an Oak, and 
are much efteemed for their Wood, 
which is fawn out into Planks, and 
brought over to England: it is ufed 
for Cabinets, Book-cafes, tjfc . and 
will polifti very well ; is of a beau- 
tiful Grain ; and will laft a long 
time. In cutting down thefe Trees, 
they are very careful to burn out 
the Juice of the Bark before they 
begin ; otherwife the Perfons are in, 
Danger of lofing their Eyes by fome 
of the Sap getting into them, which 
is of a y Colour, and fo very 
cauftic, that it will raife Blifters od 
the Skin, and burn Holes in Linen. 
The Fruit of this Tree, when 
ripe, is of the Colour and Size of a 
Golden- pippin; for which many of 
the Europeans have taken it; and 
fome, by eating thereof, loft their 
Lives, and others have greatly fuf- 
fered : the Flefh is not much thick- 
er than a Crown-piece, and not very 
difagreeable to theTafte, but will 
corrode the Mouth and Throat. Tha 
Leaves of thefe Trees alfo abound 
with a milky Juice, which is of the 
fame Nature ; fo that is dangerous 
to be under their Drip. The Cattle 
in America never fhelter themfelves 
under them, nor will any Vegetable 
fcarcely grow under their Shade; 
yet the Goats cat this Fruit, with- 
out any manifeft Injury to thcm- 
felvts, or their Milk, which is not 
altered by this Food. 

In England there are fome of thefe 
Trees preferveel by Perfons who arc 
curious in propagating Exotic Plants. 
They may be raifed from Secis, by 
putting the whole Apple or Kut in. 
H hh 2 to 
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to a Pot of frcih Earth, and then 
plunge it into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obferving to refrefti the 
Earth often with Water. From one 
of thefe Nuts will arifc four or five 
Plants, which, when crown about 
three Inches high, may be feparated, 
and placed each into a fmall Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot bed, 
obferving to water and (hade them, 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they muft be managed as was 
before directed for the Mammee, to 
which I refer the Reader, to avoid 
Repetition. In fhifting of thefe 
Plants from one Pot into another, 
great Care (hould be had, not to 
break their Leaves ; for then they 
will greatly bleed, and thereby the 
Plants will be weakened ; and it it 
very dangerous to let any of the 
Juice fall on any tender Part of the 
Body ; for it will raife a Blifter : and 
if it fall on Cloth, it will make 
Holes therein, as bad as if Aqua 
Jbrtis were dropp'd on it. 

MANDR AGORA, Mandrake. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
in the Shape of a Bell, and is divided 
at the Top into federal Parts: the 
Point al afterward becomes a globular 
foft Fruit, in which are contained 
many kidney-foaped Seeds. 
The Species are ; . 

1. Mandracora frnclu rotundo. 
C. B. P. Common Mandrake, with 
a round Fruit. 

2. Mandracora fore fubectru- 
leo purpurafceute. C. B. P. Man- 
drake with a purpli(h-blue Flower. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be fown upon a 
Bed of light Earth foon after they 
are ripe ; for, if they arc kept un- 
til the Spring, they feldom fucceed 
well ; but thofe which are fown in 
Autumn will come up in the Spring, 



when they (hould be carefully clear'd 
from Weeds ; and, in very dry 
Weather, they muft be refrefticd 
with Water, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth: in this Bed they 
ftiould remain till the Latter-end of 
Auguft (obferving always to keep 
them clear from Weeds); at which 
time they (hould be taken up very 
carefully, and tranfplanted into the 
Places where they are to remain, 
which (hould be a light deep Soil ; 
for their Roots always run down- 
ward very deep; fo that, if the 
Soil be wet, they are often rotted 
in Winter* and, if it be too near 
the Gravel or Chalk, they feldom 
thrive well : but, if the Soil be 
good, and they are not diuurbed, 
toe Plants will grow to a large Size 
in a few Years, and will produce 
great Quantities of Flowers and 
Fruit, and they will abide a grea; 
many Years. 

1 have been informed by fome 
Perfons of Credit, that one of theie 
Roots will remain found above fifty 
Years, and be as vigorous as a young 
Plant. I have known fome Plants 
near forty Years myfelf, which are 
now in great Vigour, and may con- 
tinue fo many Years longer, as there 
are no Signs of their Decay : but 
they (hould never be removed after 
their Roots have arriv'd to any con- 
fiderable Size, which would break 
their lower Fibres, and fo (lint the 
Plants, as that they will not recover 
their former Strength in two or 
three Years. 

As to the feigned Refcmblance 
of an human Form, which the Roots 
of this Plant are faid to carry, 'tit 
all Jmpofture, owing to the Cun- 
ning of Quacks and Mountebanks, 
who deceive the Populace, and the 
Ignorant, with fictitious Images (ha- 
ped from the frefti Roots of bryony, 
and other Plants : and what is re 

2 portci 
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ported as to the Manner of rooting 
up this Plant, by tying a Dog there- 
to, to prevent the certain Death of 
the Perfon who fhould dare to at- 
tempt it, and the Groans it emits 
upon the Force offer'd, (Jc. is all a 
ridiculous Fable ; for I have taken 
up feveral large Roots of this PJant, 
iome of which have been tranfplant- 
cd into other Places, but could never 
obferve any particular Difference in 
this from anyother deep-rooting PI ant. 
MANIHOT, Caffavi, orCaflada. 

The Cbaratlers are ; 
// bath a Jbort ^reading hell- 
fhaped Flower, conjijiing of out Leaf, 
•which is cut into ffvtral Parti, 
nt/boft Pointal afterward becomes a 
roundifh Fruit, compofed of three 
Cells, which are joined together ; im 
each »f which is contained one oblong 
Seed: to thefe Notes Jhould be added, 
hiale Flowers, which have no Pointal, 
growing round the Female, which 
Jail of, and are never fruitful. 
The Species are ; 
t. Man i hot Tbrueti Juca & 
Cajavi. J. B. h/i. R. H. The com- 
mon Caffavi, or Cafiada. 

2. Maw HOT fpinojiffima, folio 
-vitigineo.Plum. Cat. The moft prick- 
ly Caffavi, with a Chafte-tree-leaf. 

3. Man I hot arbor efcens minus 
fpinofa, for thus albis umbellatis, fo* 
diis aconiti urentibus. Houft. Tree- 
like lefs- prickly Caffavi, with white 
Flowers growing in Umbels, and a 
Hinging Wolfsbane-leaf. 

4. M AN! HOT frut efcens non fpi- 
nofa, fo/i is glabris, & minus lacinki- 
tis. Houft. Shrubby Caffavi without 
Prickles, and fmooth Leaves, which 
are lefs divided. 

5 . M a N 1 hot ultni folio ampliore. 
Plum. Cat. Caffavi with an ample 
Elm-leaf. 

6. Man 1 hot ulmi folio angufti- 
art. Plum. Cat. Caffavi with a nar- 
row Elm-leaf. 
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The firft Sort is cultivated in alt 
the warm Parts of America, where 
the Root is ground to Flour, after 
being diverted ef its Juice; and 
then is made into Cakes, which are 
ufed for Bread. Of this there are 
two Sorts, which are not diftinguifli- 
ed by the Botant its \ one of which, 
viz. the moft common, hath pur- 
pliih Stalks, and the Veins of the 
Leaves are alfo of a purplifh Colour ; 
but the Stalks of the other are green, 
and the Leaves are of a lighter- 
green Colour. The laft of thefe 
Sorti is not venomous, even while 
the Roots are frefli, and full of 
Juice ; for the Negroes frequently 
dig up the Roots, and, after roaft- 
ing them, eat them in the fame 
manner as Potatoes, without any ill 
Effects. This Sort is known by the 
Spaniards, who call it Camanioc : 
but this being more light and fpon- 
gy than the common Sort, and re- 
quiring a longer time to grow to 
Maturity, is planted by few People 
in America. 

The Canada is propagated by 
Cuttings, which the Inhabitants of 
America plant, at their rainy Sea- 
fons : thefe Cuttings are taken from 
thofe Plants, whofe Roots are grown 
to Maturity, for Ufe : the Cuttings 
are generally about fifteen or fix- 
tee n Inches in Length, and are 
p 1 anted a Foot or fourteen Inches 
deep in the Ground, leaving about 
two or three Inches of the Cutting 
above the Surface. The Land in 
which this is planted, muft be well 
wrought, and clean fed from the 
Roots of noxious Weeds ; then there 
mould be a Trench opened crofs the 
Ground about a Foot deep, in 
which the Cuttings mould be placed 
at about a Foot Diftance from 
each other, leaving a fmall Part 
of each Cutting above the Sur- 
face : then the Earth ihould be fill- 
Hhh 3 ed 
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ed into the Trench again, and gen- 
tly prefied with the Feet about 
each Catting, to prevent the San 
and Air from penetrating of the 
Ground, which would dry the Cat- 
tings too much, and fo prevent their 
taking Root. Thefe Trenches (hould 
be made about three Feet afunder, 
that there may be room to hoc be- 
tween the Rows to deftroy the 
Weeds ; which, if permitted to grow, 
will foon overbear the Plants, and 
deftroy them. The Cuttings mould 
not be planted immediately after 
they are taken from the old Plants, 
but mould be laid to dry in a (hady 
Place for two Days; for as they 
abound with a milky Juice, if the 
Part where they are cut be not healed 
over, they will be fubjeft to rot, as 
is the Cafe with moft milky Plants. 

When the Cuttings have taken 
Root, they require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
and in about eight or nine Months 
time the Roots will have grown to 
Maturity ; which, in good Ground, 
will be as large as the Calf of a 
Man's Leg, but commonly as large 
as good Parfneps, if the Ground be 
tolerably good. Then the Ground 
mull be opened about each Plant, 
to take up the Roots intire, and 
pare off their Skins j then they throw 
them into a Tub of Water, and 
wa(h them well ; after which they 
rafp them on a coarie Rafp, to re- 
duce them to a roughFlour like Saw- 
dud j then they prefs out all the 
Juice with a Prefs, and afterward it 
is fit for Ufe. 

la Europe thefe Plants are preferr- 
ed by many Per Tons who are curious 
in colliding of rare Plants : but they 
will not thrive, unlefi they are kept 
in S roves ; for they are all of them 
very tender Plants. The fecond Sort 
is only propagated by Seeds which 
muft be procured from the Places of 
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its natural Growth ; for it never 
produces good Seeds in this Coun- 
try. 

The Seeds of this Sort were feat 
into England by the late Dr. William 
Houjloun % who gathered them on 
the Sands near If era Cruz, in the 
Spanijb lVtft-lHdiii, where it grows 
in great Plenty t it was alfo found 
at Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon. This Kind feldom rifes 
above eighteen Inches or two Feet 
high ; and the Sulks, Leaves, and 
every Part of it, are cloiely befet 
with ftrong Prickles ; fo that it is 
difficult to touch them, without re- 
ceiving an Injury from the Spines. 
At the Top of the Shoots there are 
fome white Flowers, which are pro- 
duced in an Umbel, fome of which 
are Male, having many Stamina or 
Threads in each; but the Female 
Flowers reft on the Embryoes, which 
afterward become the Fruit. 

The third Sort was alfo difcovered 
by the fate Dr. William H*uftoun y 
near La Vera Cruz : this grows to 
the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet : the Trunk of this becomes 
woody, and divides at the Top into 
many Branches, which are befct 
with Leaves, in Shape like thofe of 
Wolfsbane : thefe are armed with 
fmall Spines, which fling like thofe 
of the Nettle. The Flowers of 
this Kind are white, and grow in 
an Umbel on the Top of the Branch- 
es, and are produced throughout 
the whole Year. This Sort may be 
propagated by Cuttings, in the fame 
manner a» the firft. 

The fourth Sort is fomewhat like 
the wholfome Kind ; but is not met 
with in any of our Settlements: this 
was found in the Ifland of Cuba, by 
the late Dr. Houjioun. All thefe 
Sorts have large tuberofe Roots, 
which abide fome Years ; and may 
therefore be prefcrved by the Cu- 
rious. 
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*iotts. When the Kinds are obtained 
from abroad, they muft be planted 
in Pots filled with frefe light Earth, 
which is not over -rich, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove; 
where, during the Summer-feafon, 
they mould have a large Share of 
frefh Air admitted to them, by open- 
ing the Glades in warm Weather ; 
and they ma ft be frequently ref re di- 
ed with Water : but in Winter they 
mull be kept very warm, and Ihould 
be watered more fparingly, especially 
if the Plants die down to the Root, 
which the (Second Sort is very apt to 
do in Winter in this Country j at 
which time Moifture will rot the 
Roots, while they are in an unadive 
State. 

When the Seeds of thefe Plants 
are procured from abroad, they 
Ihould be fown in Pots filled with 
Dreih light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot- bed of Tanners Bark ; and 
when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they ihould be trans- 
planted into a feparate Pot filled 
with frelb light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again; being care- 
ful to lhade them from the Sun, un- 
til they have taken new Root. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 
during the Summer feafon ; but at 
Michaelmas they rauit be removed 
into the Stove, and treated after the 
manner aa was before directed. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants very 
often prove abortive, having a fair 
outer Covering ; but when broken, 
have no Germ wilbia, io that very 
few of them grow : therefore k is 
proper to pot them into Water, and 
cake only fuch for fowing as fink to* 
Che Bottom of the Veffel ; for all 
thofc which fwim on the Surface of 
the Water, are bod Seeds. 

MAPLE. Vide Acer. 

MAR ACOCK. ftdt Grana- 
dilla. 
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MARANTA, India* Arrow-* 
root. 

The Characters are ; 
It bath a Flower confifting ofonr 
Leaf, which is aJmoft funneljhaped, 
opening in fix Parts, three of which 
are alternately larger than the other : 
the Lower-part of the Flower-cup 
afterward becomes am ontaljbaped 
Fruit, confijling of one Cell, in which 
is one hard rough Seed. 
The Species are ; 

1. Maranta arundinacea, can- 
nacori folio. Plum. Nov. Gen, Reed- 
like Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf 
like the Indian Reed. 

2. Maranta cannacori folio, 
fore minima alio. Houfl. Indian At- 
row-root, with a Leaf like the flow- 
ering Reed, and the leaft white 
Flower. 

The fir ft Sort was discovered by 
.Father Plumier in fome of the French 
Settlements in America, who gave 
it the Name, in Honour to one 
Bartholomew Maranta, ao antient 
Botaoift. The Seeds of this Kind 
were fent to Europe by the late Dr. 
William Houfoun, who found the 
Plant growing in plenty near La 
V tra Cruz in New-Spain. 

The other Sort was brought from 
fome of the Spanijh Settlements in 
America, into the Iflands of Barba- 
dos and Jamaica ; where it is culti- 
vated in their Gardens as a medici- 
nal Plant, it being a fovereign Re- 
medy to cure the Bite ofWafps, 
and to extraa the Poifon of the 
ManchineeVree. The Indians ap- 
ply the Root to expel the Poifon of 
their Arrows, which they ufe with 
great Succefs. They take up the 
Roots, and after cleanfing them 
from Dirt, they roaih them, and 
apply it as a Pultis to the wounded 
Part ; which draws out the Poifon, 
and heals the Wound. It will alfo 
Hop a Gangrene, if it be applied be- 
H h h 4 fore 
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fore it is gone- too far; fo that it is 
a very valuable Plant. 

Thefe Plants, being Natives of a 
warm Country, are very tender ; 
and therefore will not live in this 
Climate, unlcfc they are preferred 
in Stoves. 

They may be propagated by 
their creeping Roots, which 
fhould be parted in the Middle of 
March, juft before they begin to 
pufli oot new Leaves. Thefe Roots 
ihould be planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a. 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving now-and-then to refrefh 
them with Water ; but it muft not 
be given to them in large Quanti- 
ties ; for too much Moifture will 
foon rot the Roots, when they are 
ia an unac"tive State. When the 
green Leaves appear above-ground, 
the Plants will require more fre- 
quently to be watered. As the Plants 
advance in Strength, they Ihould 
have a greater Share of Air ; but 
they muft conftantly remain in the 
Stove plunged in the Tan, other- 
wife they will not thrive: for when 
the Pots are placed on Shelves in 
the Stove, the Moifture paffes too 
foon from the Fibres, which general- 
ly are fpread to the Sides and Bot- 
toms of the Pots, fo that the Plants 
do not receive much Nourifhment 
from the Water. But where they 
are conflantly kept in the Tanners 
Bark, and have proper Air and 
Moifture, they will thrive; fo as 
from a fmall Root to fill the Pot in 
which it was planted, in one Sum- 
mer. 

About Michaelmas the firft Sort 
will begin to decay, and in a 
ihort time after the Leaves will die 
to the Ground ; but the Pots muft 
be continued all the Winter in the 
Earkbed, otherwife the Roots will 
pc/ifh ; for altho* they are in an un- 
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aelive State, yet they will not keep 
good very long, when taken out of 
the Ground; and if the Pots are 
taken out of the Tan, and placed 
in any dry Part of the Stove, the 
Roots often (hrivel and decay ; but 
when they are continued in theTan, 
they fhould have but little Water 
given to them, when their Leaves 
are decayed, left it rot them. The 
firft Sort doth flower conftantly in 
July or Auguft, and will often pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in England \ but the 
fecond Sort doth not flower fo con- 
ftant, nor do the Flowers appear fo 
confpicuous ; being very fin all, and 
of a ftiort Duration. 

This Sort never hath produced any 
Seeds in England wot could I ever ob- 
ferve any Rudiments of a Seed-veflel 
fucceeding the Flower. The greea 
Leaves abide on this Sort moft Part 
of the Winter, feldom decaying till 
February ; and fometimes will con- 
tinue green until frefti Leaves come 
up, and thru ft the old ones off ; in 
which Particular there is a more re- 
markable Difference between the 
two Sorts, than can be observed hi 
the Face of the Plants. 

MARJORAM. Fide Majorana. 

MARRUBIASTRUM, Baftard 
Horehound. J?* Curia. 

MARRUB1UM, Horehound. 
The Cbara&ert are ; 

// is a vertieillate Plant, nmtb m 
Lip-Jlower confifting of one Leaf ; 
ivbo/e Upper-lip (or Crefi ) is upright, 
witbtAve Horns ; but the Under* lip 
(or Beard) is divided 'into tbreePartss 
the Pointal, nvbicb is fix'd to the 
Hinder part of the Flonver, is attend- 
ed by four Embryoes, ivkicb become fo 
many oblong Seeds, inclosd in the 
Elo"wer'Cnp, 

The Species are; 

I. Marrubium album vulgar e. 
C. B. P. Common white Hore- 
hound. 

2. Ma a- 
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2. Marrubjom album latifolium of Plants, which he difcover'd m 
}trt$rinum. C. B. P. firoad-leav'd America, in Honour to his Friend 
foreign white Horehound. Mr. John Martyn, Profeflbr of Bo- 

3. Marrubium album angufl if o- tany at Cambridge. 

Hum peregriuum. C.B. P. Narrow- The CbaraSers are; 

leav*d foreign white Horehound. // hath an anomalous Flower con- 

4. Marrvbium aljfou diclum, fifting of one Leaf, which is divided 
foliis profknde inei/Ss. H. L. Hore- into two Lips : the Upper-lip is ereff, 
hound, cali'd Mad wort, with Leaves and fligbtlj cut into two Parts 1 but 
deeply cut in. the Under-lip is eat into three Parts, 

5. Marrvbium Hiffanicum fit- the middle Segment bang larger than 
pinum, foliis ferieeis argent eis. Tour*, the other two: the flower is fucceed- 
LovtSpaniJb Horehound, with filken ed by a Fruit having a firong thick 
fclver-colour*d Leaves. Covering, in which is iuclofed a very 

There are fome other Species of bard Nut, having two fharp crooked 

this Plant, which are preferv'd in Horns at one Mud \ and in the Nut 

curious Botanic Gardens, for the are included four Seeds, lodged in fu 

fake of Variety : but as they are of many ftpar ate Cells, 

no Ufeor Beauty, it would be need- The Species are ; 

lefs to enumerate them in this 1. Martynxa annua vilkfa IS 

Place. vifcofa, folio fubrotundo,fUre magna 

The firft Sort here mentioned is rubro. Houft. Annual hairy vifcoua 

us'd in Medicine: this is found Martynia, with a roundifli Leaf, and 

wild in divers Parts of England. The a large red Flower, 

other Sorts are only kept by fuch 2. Martynia annua villefa IS 

as delight in Variety of Plants ; for vifcofa, aceris folio, fore albo, tuba 

they have no great Beauty in their longljfimo.Hcuft. Annual hairy vifcous 



Flowers, nor are there any Ufes to Martynia, with a Maple-leaf, 

which they are applied. a white Flower, having a very long 

They may be all propagated by Tube, 

fowing their Seeds in March upon a 3, Martynia foliis ferratis* 

Bed of freih light Earth ; and when Lin. Hort. Cliff. Martynia with few- 

they are come up, they fhould be ed Leaves. 

tranfplanted out into a dry Soil, at The firft of thefe Plants was dif- 

about eighteen Inches or two Feet covered by the late Dr. William 

alunder ; where they will require no houftoun, near La Vera Crux, in 

farther Culture than only to keep New Spain, from whence he fent the 

them clear from Weeds. But the Seeds into England; which fucceed- 

fourth Sort is fomewhat tender, and ed very well in the Phyfic-garden at 

Ihould have a warm Situation, other- Chelfea: and in the Year 1731. fe- 

wife it would be often kilTd by veral of thefe Plants were raifed, 

Frofts. This is a biennial Plant. which produced their beautiful Flow- 

MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. Fh ers, and perfeded their Seeds ; from 

do Ballote. whence feveral Plants were railed the 

MARTAGON. Vide Lilium. fucceeding Year. 

MARTYNIA. The fecond Sort was difcovered 

This Name was given by the late by the fame curious Gentleman in 

Dr. William Hovjieun to this Genua the Year 1733* near Cartbageua in 

New? 
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Weir-Spain ; from whence he feot 
dried Samplet of the Plant, with 
fome of the Seeds, to England bat 
they did not fucceed. 

The Seeds of the third Sort were 
lent from Cartbagena by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, from which fome 
Of the Plants were raifed in the Gar- 
dens Of Mr. George Clifford Of Am- 

fierdam ; where they have flowered ; 
but have not produced any Seeds in 
Europe. This Sort tncreafes greatly 
by its Roots, which creep under- 
ground, fo as to nil the Pots in 
which they are planted, in one Sea- 
son. 

The two firft Sort«, being annual 
Plants, are only propagated by Seed, 
which fliould be fown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
where (if the Earth is duly watered 
to promote the Vegetation of the 
Seed) the Plants will appear in 
about a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
and will grow pretty raft, if the Bed 
is warm : they fliould therefore be 
tranfplanted in a little time after 
they come up, each into a feparate 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
obferving to water them well, as 
alio to made them from the Sun, 
nntil they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they fliould have a 
large Share of frelh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather. With this 
Management, the Plants will make 
great Progrefs, fo as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots in about a Month's 
time ; when they mould be flatted 
into' Pots, about a Foot Diameter 
at the Top ; which fhould be filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed in the 
Bark-ftove, where they fhould be 
allowed room ; becaufe they put out 
many Side- branches, and will grow 
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three Feet high or more, according 
to the Warmth of the Bed, and the 
Care which is taken to fupply them 
conftantly with Water. About the 
Middle of Jnty the Plants will begin 
to fhew their Flowers, which are 
produced in a Spike from the Top 
of the Plants ; which, of the firft 
Sort, are like thofe of the Fox-glove. 
As the firft Spike of Flowers decays, 
they are fucceeded by Spikes from 
all the Side-branches ; fc> that the 
Plants continue in Flower until bti- 
cbaelmas, or later, if the Seafon 
proves favourable : but ft is only 
from the firft Spike of Flowers that 
good Seeds can be expected in this 
Country ; fo that particular Care 
fliould be taken, that none of thofe 
are pulled off or deftroyed; becaufe 
it is very difficult to obtain good 
Seeds in this Country; and I be- 
lieve few of thofe which are produ- 
ced on the Side-branches hi the na- 
tural Country of their Growth, are 
duly ripened ; for I have received a 
great Quantity of thefe Seeds from 
abroad, which have appeared to be 
very good, and yet few of them 
have produced Plants. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants have a 
ftrong green Covering on them, as 
thick as the outer Covering of an 
Almond ; and when the Seeds are 
ripe, the Covering opens, and lets 
the Seeds fall, in the fame manner 
as the Covering of Almonds, Wal- 
nuts, C3V. In each Covering there 
is one hard Nut, in Shape fomc- 
what like a Beetle, having two fliarp 
crooked Horns at one End. This 
Nut contains four Embryoes; but 
there are feldom more than two 
Seeds which are perfect in any of 
them. However, when they are 
fown, the whole Not muft be plant- 
ed ; for it is fo hard, that it is im- 
pofliWc to take out the Seeds with- 
out 
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out fpoiling them ; and where there 
arc two Plants produced from the 
fame Nut, they are eafily feparated, 
when they are tranfplanted. Thele 
Seeds will continue good for fome 
Years ; for I had laved a pretty 
large Quantity of them in the Year 
1714. Part of which I fowed the 
following Year, but had not one 
Plant produced ; the Remainder of 
the Seeds I divided, and fowed fome 
of them every fucceeding Year, 
without any Succefs, until the Year 
1738. when I fowed all the Seeds 
I had left, from which I had one 
Plant produced^: fo that if the 
Seeds are good, it is evident they 
will grow when they are four Years 
old. Therefore, whenever we re- 
ceive good Seeds from abroad, or 
fave any in this Country which are 
perfectly ripened, it will be proper 
to preferve fome of them for a 
Year or two. left a bad Seafonlhould 
happen, when the Plants may not 
perfed their Seeds; fo that if this 

may be lo(t in Europe. 

The third Sort dies to the Root 
every Winter, and rifes again the 
fucceeding Spring : this mult be con»- 
ftantly preferved in the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, other- 
wife it will not thrive in this Conn- 
try. During theWinter-feafon, when 
the Plants are decayed, they (hould 
have but little Water given to them ; 
for Moifture at that time will rot 
the Roots. In the Beginning of 
March, juft before the Plants begin 
to moot, is the proper Seafon to 
tranfplant and pit the Roots i when 
they mould be planted into Pots of 
a middle Si2e, filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the 
Bark-bed, which (hould at this 
time be renewed with frefli Tan* 
When the Plants come up, they 
mult be frequently refrelhed. with 
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Water ; but it mutt not be given to 
them in largeQuanti ties, left it rot their 
tender Roots j and as the Warmth 
of the Seafon increafes, it wDl be 
proper to admit a large Share of 
fremAir, which will greatlyftrength- 
en the Plants ; but they muft con- 
flantly remain in the Stove, other- 
wife they will not produce Flowers 
in this Country. The time of their 
Flowering is in the End of July, and 
in Amgujt ; but in QQober the Plants 
die to their Roots. 

MARVEL OF PERU. Fide 
Jalapa 

MA RUM, Maftich. 
The Characters are ; 

It is a Plant with a Lip-ficwtr\ 
conjtjling of one Leaf ; hut has no 
Galea ( or Crefi), the Stamina ftp- 
plying the Place of it ; hut the Under- 
lip it divided into foe large Segments^ 
the middltmoft of which is hollow like 
a Spoon : thefe Flowers are produced 
Jingle from the Wings of the Leaves : 
to which may be added. It has the Ap- 
pearance of a Shrub, and an hot 'vo- 
latile Smell. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent in England 1 which 
is, 

Ma rum Syriacttm *vel Creticum m 
H. L. Syrian Maftich, vulgo. 

This Plant is propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings, in any of the Summer- 
months, upon a Bed of frefli light 
Earth, observing to water and made 

tl^C^T^^ U Xltii (^1^5^^ ^^^l>1r^^5 ts^ltCH ^^^5 c^t ^ 

after which they may be tranfplant- 
ed either into Pots or Borders of the 
fame frefli light rich Earth : but the 
greateft Difficulty is, to preferve it 
from the Cats ; which will come 
from a great Diftance to tear this 
Plant in Pieces, and from which 
there is fcarcely any guarding it, ef- 
pecially near Towns and Cities, 
where there are many of thefe Ani- 
mals ; unlefs by planting large Quan- 
tities 
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i tities of it: for itisobfervabte, that 
where there are but few of them, 
the Cats will not leave them until 
they have quite demolifh'd them ; 
whereas, when a large Quantity of 
the Plants are fet in the fame Place, 
they will not come near them. 

Thofe Plants which are put into 
Pots, mould be fkelter'd in Winter ; 
but thofe in the fullGround will abide 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, provided they are planted 
on a warm dry Soil ; and may be 
dipt into Pyramids or Balls ; in 
which Figures I have feen fome 
Plants of this Kind near three Feet 
b'gh, which have endur'd the open 
Ait feveral Years without any Co- 
vering. 

MA RUM VULGARE. Vide 
MaAichina. 

MARYGOLD Vide Caltha. 

MARYGOLD (AFRICAN). 
Vidt Tagetes. 

MARYGOLD (FIG). Vide Fi- 
coides. 

MARYGOLD (FRENCH). Vidt 
Tagetes. 

MASTERWORT. Vidt Impe- 
latoria. 

MASTICHINA, Herb-maftich, 
or Maftich- thyme. 

The Characters are | 
T he heaves are like thofe of Thyme, 
hut larger : the Stalks are upright 
andjhrubhy: the Cup of the Flower 
it bug, narrow, and tubulous ; butts 
Jprtad open at the Top, where it is 
rut into five long ftender Segment s,and 
las a Woolliuefs over every Fart of 
it: the Galea (orCrefi ) of the Flow- 
er Jiands upright, and is divided into 
two Parts : the Beard ( or Lower- 
\ is divided into three Segments, fo 
that it appears fomewbat like a Flow- 
er with five Leaves : the Flowers 
awe eolle&ed into thiek Whorles, and 
have a white Down growing upon 
the oblong Heads. 
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The Species arei 

1. Mastichina. Barb. hd. 
Herb-maftich, or Maftrch-thyme. 

2. Mastichina folh mi n ore, 
Herb-maftich with a letter Leaf. 

There feems to be another Varie- 
ty of this Plant in fome of the Eur- 
lijb Gardens, which is of humbler 
Growth than the common Sort : the 
Spikes of Flowers are alfo ihorter 
and loofer ; but the Leaves are full 
as large as thofe of the common 
Sort. This I don't remember to have 
feen taken notice of in any of the 
Books of Botany, though it feems 
con dandy to retain this Difference* 
Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by planting Cuttings, during any of 
the Summer-months, in a Bed of 
light rich Earth ; obferving to water 
and made them, until they have 
takenRoot : after which they may be 
tranfplanted into a light dry Soil, 
and have a warm Situation ; where 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well ; and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Flowers in 
July ; but feldom ripen their Seeds 
in this Country. 

The flowering Part of this Plant is 
order'd as an Ingredient in Venice- 
treacle ; for which Purpofe it (houU 
be propagated in Phytic - gardens. 
And the Plant, having an agreeable 
Scent, and being eafily cultivated, 
may merit a Place in the Borders 
of every good Garden ; where it 
mav be redue'd to a regular Head, 
and will appear very handfome. 

MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 
The CbaraBers are ; 

// bath a fibrofe Root : the leaves 
are conjugated, and divided into many 
Segments : the Cup of the Flower is 
fquamofe, and btnufpberical : the 
Flowers grow in an Umbel upon the 
Tup of the Stalks, and the Rays of 
the flower are, far tbt mofi part, 
white* 
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The Spides are ; Thefe Plants are propagated by 

1. Matricaria vulgaris fativa, their Seeds, which mould be fowa 
C. B. P. Common Feverfew. in March, upon a Bed of light 

2. Matucaria W|«rw Earth; and, when they are come 
tiva, caulibus rubrntibus. H. L. up, they mould be traufplanttd out 
Common Feverfew, with redifli into N uriery-beds, at about eight 
Stalks. Inches afunder, where they may re- 

3. Matricaria vulgaris vtlfa- main till the Middle of May ; when 
tiva, fioribus nudis bulla tis. H. L. they may be taken up, with a Ball 
Common Feverfew, with naked of Earth to their Roots, and planted 
Flo wen. in the Middle of large Borders, where 

4. M atricari a vulgar} 1 vel fa- they will flower in July and Augufi ; 
tiva, forum pe talis fijiuhfis. H. L, and, if the Autumn be favourable. 
Common Feverfew, with the Petals will produce ripe Seeds the fame 
of the Flower quilled orfiftulous. Year. But it is not advifeable to 

5. Matricaria vulgaris vel fa- permit them to feed, which often 
tiva, forum fetalis fjlulofis &f In- weakens and decays the Roots ; 
<vioribui. H. L. Common Fever- therefore, when their Flowers are 
few, with mortfiftulous Petals, paft, you mould cut down their 

6. Matricaria fare plena, C. B. Stems, which will caufe them to 
P. Double flower'd Feverfew. pu{h outfrefli Heads, whereby the 

7. Matricaria fore plena, peta-i Roots will be maintained. 

lis fjlulofis, H. I. Feverfew with When the different Varieties of 

double fiftulous Flowers. thefe Plants are intermUM with other 

8* Matricaria fort plena % peta* Plants of the fame Growth, they 

iis marginalibus plant s t difcoidibui make an handfome Appearance du- • 

fjlulofis. H. L. Double Feverfew, ring theirSeafon of Flowering; -vhich ! 

with the Petals round the Border, commonly continues a full Month, 

plain ; but thofe in the Middle of or more ; fo they may be allowed a 

the Flower fiftulous. Place in large Gardens, where there? 

9. Matricaria/*/"/ eJegantiffi- is room for Variety. But as tueii 

mis crifp'u, fc? petalis forum fifulofis. Roots feldom abide more than two 

Toum. Feverfew with elegant curl'd or three Years, frefh Plants mould 

Leaves, and the Petals of the Flow- be raifed from Seeds, to fupply their 

ersfiftulous. Places; for although they may be 

The firft of thefe Species (which , propagated by parting their Roots 
is the Sort ufed in Medicine) is found either in Spring or Autumn, yet 
wild upon Dunghiis,and uncultiva- thefe feldom make fo good Plants as 
ted Places, in divers Fares of England; thofe obtained from Seeds. But the 
but is cultivated in thofe Gardens, fath Sort feldom produces any good 
which propagate medicinal Plants to Seeds : therefore that mu ft be prc- 
fupply the Markets. The other pagated in this manner, or by plant- 
Sorts are preferved in curious Bota- ii)g Cuttings in the Spring or Sum- 
nic Gardens for Variety ; and the mer Months, which will take Root, 
sixth, feventh, and eighth Sorts de- and make good Plants, 
fervc a Place in the Borders of large MAUDLIN. Vidt Ageratum. 
Gardens, for the Beauty of their MAUROCEN1A, The Hot ten fat 
Jlowers. Cherry, vuJgo. 

The 
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The EmpaUmtnt of the Flower 
tonfifts of one Leaf, which is tut into 
five fmall Segments : the Flower is 



The CharaSers are ; 



troduced into the Gardens in Hol- 
land ; and hath iince been fpread in- 
to moft Parts of Europe. The 
Leaves of this Plant are thicker than 



divided into five Parts, and expands thofe of any other Plant yet known ; 

in form of a Rofe : in the Centre of and are almoft round, having very 

the Flower is fituated the PointaJ, at- fliort Pedicles; fo that they grow 

tended by five Stamina, which are ctofe to the Branches. Thefe are 

erec7, and longer than the Petals : fmeoth, and of a deep-green Co- 

the Point al afterward turns to an lour: the young Shoots of the Plant 

aval Fruit, containing three obkug are generally very red, when they 

Steds included in the Pulp. firft appear ; but afterward change 

. We have but one Species of this to the fame Colour as the older 

Plant; owe. Branches. It rarely produces any 

Maurocbnia. Lin. Hart. Cliff. Flowers in England y bat the fingu- 

The large Hottentot Cherry, vu/go. la? Structure of the Leaves has oc- 

This Plant hath been many Years cafioned its being preferred in the 

preferred in curious Gardens, and Gardens of fuch Pcr-fent, who are 

hath commonly been known by the Lovers of Exotic Plants. 

Name of Hottentot Cherry : and as This Plant is too tender to live in 

there are two other Plants which the open Air thra* the Winter, in 

have alfo been received by this England ; but may be preferred in a 

Name, fo this hath been diftro- good Green-houfe, where it may be 

guifhed from them, by the Title treated in the fame manner as the 

of Major i one of the other being Orange-tree, with which Culture 

called Media, and the other Minor? this Plant will thrive very well, 

but as neither of thofe two have It is propagated by laying down 

produced Flowers in England, fo it of the Branches in the Autumn, 

is uncertain what Genus to range which are generally a whole Year, 

the laft under. The feoond is placed and fometimes longer, before they 

under that of Padus, by Dr. Bur- take Root. When thefe Branches 

man ; fo that neither of them are of are laid down, it will be proper to 

this Family. Hit or tongue them at a Joint (as it 

Dr. Dillenius has exhibited the practifed in laying down-Carnitions). 

Figure of this Plant, in the Hortus This will promote their putting out 

Ehhamenfis, under the Title of of Roots : but thefe Layers muft 

Frangula fempervirtns, folio rigido conftantly be fupplied with Water, 

fuhrotundo ; and Dr. Boerbaave, in efpecially in the Summer feafon, 

his Catalogue of the Leyden Garden, otherwife they will not take Root 

calls it, Cerafus Afra % folio rotundo in lefs than two Years. 

traffijpmo rigido fplendente : but Dr. I have fometimes propagated this'- 

Untueus feparated it from both thefe Plant by Cuttings ; but they are a 

Genera, and gave it this Title ; tho*, long time before they take Root ; 

in the lad Edition of his Genera fo that this is a very tedious Method: 

Plantarum, he has joined this to the therefore that of laying down the 

Cajfine ; bu: in this he has been mif- Branches mould be preferred. * 

taken. MAYS, Indian Wheat. 

This is a Native of the Cape of , The Title of this Genus is altered 

Good Hope, from whence it was in- by Dr. Liuruzus to Z«r. 
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The Cbaratlers are ; 
Tbewbolt Plant bath tbt Jpptar- 
anct of a Reed : the Male Flowere 
are produced at remote Di fiances from 
the Fruit on the fame Plant, growing , 
for the mofi forty in a Pamela up- 
on the Top of tbt Stalk - tbt fe- 
male Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of tbt Leaves, and are fur- 
rounded by tbret or four Leaves, 
ivbicb clofely adhere to the Fruit 
until it is ripe. 

The Species are; 

1. Mays grants anreis. Tostm. 
Common Indian Wheat, with yel- 
low Grains. 

2 . Ma y s gram's albieantibus . To urn. 
Indian Wheat, with white Grains. 

2. Mays grants rubris. To urn. hs» 
dian Wheat, with red Grains. 

3 . Mays grants violaccis. Toum. 
Indian Wheat, with violet-coloured 
Grains. 

. c. Mays minor, grant t luteis. 
Letter Indian Wheat, with yellow 
Grains. 

6. Mays minor, grams rubris. 
Leffer Indian Wheat, with red 
Grains. 

7« Mays minor ; grams viol ac tis. 
Letter Indian Wheat, with violet- 
col our'd Grains. 

There are ibme other Varieties in 
the Colour of the Grains of this 
Plant, which are chiefly occafion d 
by the interchanging or the Farina 
oi one Sort with that of another, 
whereby the Spikes are often of two 
or three different Colours, as it com- 
monly happens when the feveral 
Colours are planted in the fame Spot 
of Ground. 

This Plant is fcldom propagated 
in England but as a Curiofity in 
fome Gardens ; but in America it 
is one of their greateft Supports, 
and is there cultivated with great 
Care, in the following manner : 

They dig the Ground well in the 



Spring, and, after having drefled it 
well, they draw a Line acsois the 
whole Width of the Piece intended 
to be planted ; then they raife little 
Hills of Earth at about three Feet 
Diftance, into each of which the/ 
plant two or three good Seeds, co- 
vering them about an Inch thick 
with Earth : then they move the 
Line four Feet farther, continuing 
to do the fame through the whole 
Spot of Ground, fo that the Rows 
may be four Feet afunder, and the 
Hills in the Rows at three Feet Di- 
rt a nee. Six Quarts of this Seed are 
generally allow'd to an Acre of 
Ground, which, if the Soil be good, 
will commonly prod ace fifty JBumela 
of Corn. 

If, in the planting of this Corn, 
you obferve to put the Grains of any 
one Colour in a Field by itfelf, and 
no other coloured Grain ftand near 
it, it will produce all of the fame 
Colour again (as hath been affinnVJ 
by feveral curious Perfons in that 
Country) : but if you plant them in 
Rows of the different Colours alter- 
nately, they will interchange, and 
produce a Mixture of all the Sorts in 
the fame Row, and frequently on 
one and the fame Spike. Nay, it it 
arnrm'd, that they will mix with 
each other at the Diftance of three 
or four Rods, provided there be no 
tall Fence or Building between to 
intercept them. 

There is nothing more obferv'd 
in the Culture of this Plant, but on- 
ly to keep it clean from Weeds, by 
frequent hoeing the Ground ; and, 
when the Stems are advanced, to 
draw the Earth up in an Hill about 
each Plant ; which, if done after a 
Shower of Rain, will greatly ftreng th- 
en them, and preferve the Ground 
about their Root; moift a long time. 

When the Corn is ripe, they cut 
off the Stems clofe to the Ground ; 

and 
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tnd after having gather'd off the 
Spikes of Corn, they fpread the 
Sulks to harden and dry, which 
they afterward ufe for covering of 
Sheds, t*fc . for which Purpofe it is 
very ufeful to the Inhabitants of the 
warm Parts of America, as alfo for 
feeding their Cattle, while green, 
which is what they often ufe, when 
other Fodder is fcarce. 

But notwithstanding this Plant 
at prefent is only cultivated as a 
Curiofity in England, yet it is pro- 
bable it might be propagated with 
Succefs, and become a Piece of good 
Hufbandry in fuch Places where 
Beans will not fucceed; as parti- 
cularly in light fandy Lands (where 
the Inhabitants are at a great Lofs 
for hearty Fodder for their Cattle), 
upon which Land this Plant will fuc- 
ceed extremely well, and fupply the 
Want of Beans, perhaps better than 
any other Plant. The fmall Sort is 
what I would recommend to be 
fown in England, which is what the 
Inhabitants of North-America culti- 
vate ; and this will perfect its Seeds 
in lefs than four Months from fowing, 
as I have feveral times experienced ; 
and, even in fome of the moft un- 
favourable Yean, it has ripen'd in 
full four Months from fowing. 

This Sort of Corn is much culti- 
vated in feveral Parts of Germany, 
where the Inhabitants ufe it to make 
Bread; as alfo boil and roaft the 
Grain, making feveral Dimes of it : 
bat this is not efteemed very whol- 
fome, nor will it agree with weak 
Stomachs. 

In Italy, T ttriy, and many other 
Countries, this Sort of Grain is 
cultivated in plenty ; and is the 
Food of moft of the poorer Sort of 
People ; but efpecially where there 
is a Scarcity of Wheat and Rice : 
and till Rice was cultivated in Caro- 
lina, Mays was the Support of moft 



of thelnhabitants rathe5W/,}fcNbrtfc- 
em Colouies. 

In cultivating ibii?hnt in England, 
the Ground mould be well plowed 
and dreffed, and the Rows of Corn 
placed four or five Feet afunder, and 
about two Feet afunder in the Rows; 
fo that with an Horfehoeing-plougb 
the Ground may be often ftirred, 
whereby the Weeds will be intirely 
deftroyedi which if duly obferved 
while the Plants are young, there 
will be no Occafion to repeat it, af- 
ter they are grown up to a pretty 
good Height ; for then the Plants 
will prevent the Growth of Weeds, 
by overlhadowing the Ground. 

The beft time to plant thefe Seeds 
is in the Beginning of April, when 
the Weather is fettled ; for if it be 
fown too foon, the cold Nights and 
wet Weather often deflroy the 
Seeds ; and if it be fown too late, 
and the Atuumn mould prove bad, 
it would not ripen well. 

The large Sort, when cultivated as 
a Curiofity, mould be fown upon a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Beginning 
of March; and in the Middle of 
April they mould be carefully trans- 
planted where they are to remain ; 
and if the Seafon proves favourable, 
the Seeds will ripen very well : but 
without being thus early raifed, this 
Sort feldom perfects the Grain in this 
Country. This Sort will grow ten or 
twelve Feet high in good Ground. 

MEADIA, The American Cowf- 
lip, *vulg9. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement it of one Leaf, 
which is cut into frve oval Sedions, 
which arereflcxed: the Flower is al- 
fo of one L*af, which is deeply cut 
into flue Sections : thefe art alfo re- 
flexed back to the Tube, which is cy- 
lindrical, and clofely embraces the 
Ovary, which is attended by flve 
fhort Stamina,, included in the, Tube: 

the 
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the Ovi>y afterward bea.m*s an cvsl 
Seedi/ fel, having one C 11 cp'tiiag 
in tivi Parts, and containing many 
fmall Seeds. 

There is but one Specs' ei of this 
Plant at prefent known ; viz. 

MfADlA. Cutcsb. Hi jr. Carolin. 
App. Meadia, or American Cgwf- 
' lip. 

This Plant was many Years fmce 
growing in the Garden of tbe Bifhop 
of London at Fulbam, where it palled 
tinder the Title of Am rican Covvf- 
lip , which Name I hive here con- 
tinued to it, thoujh it is a very im- 
proper ote, for want cf a betr t 
Englijh Name, The Plant was for 
federal Years loft in Englind y an J 
hath lately been retrieved by Mr. 
Peter ColUnfon, who procured the 
Seeds from Mr. John Bartram, who 
gathered them beyond the A t >.t/. f e- 
cbian Mountains in America ; and 
from the Plant which flowered in 
Mr. Collin fans Garden, Mr. Cttaby 
has engraven a Figure, which is 
publifhed in the Appendix to his Na- 
tural Hiftory of Carolina, under the 
Title here given to it of M*ad<a % in 
Honour to Dr. Richard Mead F. R.S. 
and Phyfician to the King, who is a 
great Encourager and Patron of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The Leaves of this Plant are 
fmooth, and of a pale - green Co- 
lour, having feveral Indentures on 
their Eages. Thefe grow clofe to 
the Ground in form of the Cowflip : 
from between the Leaves the Flow- 
er-ttem arifes, which ufually grows 
about a Foot, being naked, and fuf- 
taining at the Top many Fiowcn 
growing in an Umbel, like thofe of 
the Auricula or Cowflp. Thefe are 
of a purplifh Colour, each hanging 
downward upon pretty long Foot- 
flalks. The Petals of the Flowers 
are reflexed backward, in form of 
jhe Cyclamen, or bo w bread ; fo that 
Vol. II. 
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at the firft Appearance they have 
been taken for r iowcr? of tiur. Af- 
ter the Flowers are palt, and the 
Seed - veflels formed, the Footftalks 
are reverfed, and lbnd ereft. 

This Plant i> at prefent very rare 
in Europe, bein^ in very few Gar- 
dons. Itd-li^hta in a light moifl 
S'.if, and a ftuJy Situation, but not 
under the Dropping of Trees. It is 
hardy in r-fpect to Cold ; yet, i.i 
vrry wet Winter:., the Roots are 
ofen deflroycd ; which is frequently 
the Fate w'th many hardy A-.nerie >n 
Piant*, aid is occafioned by the fre- 
quent Alterations o l cue VV earner in 
oar C imate, where ha J Froih fre- 
quently follow grcru R uns : which 
kills many Plants, that are Native* 
of Countries, where the Winters are 
much more feverc than in England. 
The. Leaves of this Plant decay 
in the Autumn, and frefh ones are 
produced in th^ Spring; therefore 
the Roots mult not be dillurbed; 
bat if hard Frolb ftiould happen, a 
light Covering of Tanner; Bark, 
Straw, or Peas-haulm, mould be 
laid over them, which will protect 
them from Injury. 

Tnis Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which, in good Sealons, the Plants 
produce in England: thefe fhould be 
fown in the Autumn, in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and placed uadcr 
an Hot-bed frame, where they may 
be expofed to the open Air in m id 
Weather, and covered with the Glaf- 
fes to protect them from Froft. la 
the Spring the Plants will come up, 
which, when they have obtained. 
Strength, mould be tranfplarted into 
an Edll Border of lijght Earth j in* 
which Situation the Plants will 
thrive better, than if expokd to a 
greater Warmth, during the Se;a- 
iner-fe?fon : but in the Autumn, 
fome of the Roots may be tnal- 
pUntedtoa South Border, where, 

\n ^..-iiij 
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Spring following, they will produce 
Flowers. 

MEADOW - SAFFRON. Vide 
Colchicum. 

ME DIC A, Medic, or La Lu- 
ecrne. 

The CbaraJJers are ; 

It batb a pap'ujv.ouous ( or But- 
terf.y ) Flower , out cfwbofe Empale 
went ari/es the Point a I, nvb.'eb after- 
ward becomes on into* ted Fod Jome- 
wbat like a Ram*s Horn, in whicb 
are lodged kidney -jbap V Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1 . M E p I C A mo jor freelior, fort- 
ius futpurafccntilus. J. B. Greater 
upright Medic, or La Lucerne, with 
purplifti Flowers. 

2. Medica major erttlior, ficrihus 
1-iolaceis. Tourn. Greater upright 
Medic, or La Lucerne, with violet- 
coloured Flowers. 

3. Medica major crcclior, floribta 
hteis.Tourn. Greater upright Me- 
dic, or La Lucerne, with yellow 
Flowers. 

4. Medica major erecTior,flwibus 
ex *violaeeis & luteo mixtis. Toum. 
Greater upright Medic, or La Lu- 
cerne, with violet and yellow Flow- 
ers mixM. 

Thefe Plants do not greatly differ 
from each other but in the Colour of 
their Flowers ; tho' I think that with 
the violet-colour'd Flower produces 
the largeft Leaves, and ftrongeft 
Shoots j and that with the yellow 
Flowers, the fmalleft Leave.*, and 
vreakeft Shoots : fo that the violet- 
colour'd flowering is the bed Sort 
to cultivate for Fodder. 

This Plant is fuppos*d to have 
been brought originally from Me- 
dia, and from thence had its Name 
Medica : it is by the Spaniards call- 
ed Alfafa ; by the Freneb, La Lu- 
cerne, and Grande Trefle \ and by fe- 
veral Botanic Writers it is called 
Farnum Burgundiacum, i. C. Burgun- 



dian Hay. But there is little room 
to doubt of this being the Medica of 
Virgil, Co lumella, Palladius, and 
other antient Writers of Hufbandry, 
who have not been wanting to extol 
the Goodncfs of this Fodder, and 
have given Direction for the Culti- 
vation of it in thofe Countries where 
they liv'd. 

But notwithstanding it was fo 
much commended by the Antients, 
and hath been cultivated to fo good 
Purpofc by our Neighbours in France 
and Switzerland for many Years, it 
hath not as yet found Reception in 
our Country, in any confiderable 
Quantity ; tho' it is evident, it will 
fucceed as well in England^ in either 
of the before - mentioned Countries, 
being extremely hardy, and refilling 
the levered Cold of our Climate : 
nay, I have had the Seeds whick 
have happened to be fcattered upon 
the Ground in Autumn, come up, 
and endure the Cold of a fevere 
Winter, and make very ftrong 
Plants. 

About the Year 1650. the Seeds 
thereof were brought over from 
France, and fown in England: but 
whether for want of Skill in its Cul- 
ture, whereby it did not fucceed, or 
that the People were fo fond of go- 
ing on in their old beaten Road, as 
not to try the Experiment, whether 
it would fucceed here, or not, was 
the Occafion of its being intirely 
neglected in England, I cannot fay. 
However, I hope, before J quit this 
Article, to give fuch Directions for 
its Culture, as will encourage the 
People of England to make farther 
Trial of this valuable Plant, which 
grows in the great eft Heat, and alfo 
in very cold Countries, with this 
Difference only, that in very hot 
Countries, fuch as the Spxnijk Wef- 
Indirs, &c. where it is the chief 
Fodder for their Cattle at this time. 
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they cut it every Month ; whereas 
in cold Countries it is feldom cut 
oftener than two or three times a 
Year. And it is very likely, that 
this Plant will be of great Service to 
the Inhabitants of Barbados, Jamai- 
ca, and the other hot I (land* in the 
IVefi- Indies, where one of the great- 
eft things they want is Fodder for 
their Cattle; fince, by the Account 
given of this Plant by Pere FuilJer, 
it thrives exceedingly in the Spanijb 
IVefi-lndies, particularly about Li- 
ma> where they cut it every Week, 
and bring it into the Market to fell, 
and is there the only Fodder culti- 
vated. 

It is alfo very common in Lam- 
gucdoc, Provence, and Dauphine, and 
all over the Banks of the Rhone, 
where it produces abundantly, and 
may be mowed five or fix times in a 
Year. Horfes, Mules, Oxen, and 
other domeitic Cattle, love it ex- 
ceedingly ; but above all when it is 
green, if they are permitted to feed 
on it, and efpecially the Black Cat- 
tle, which will feed very kindly up- 
on the dried Plant ; the Excefs of 
which is, by many People, thought 
to be very dangerous : but it is faid 
to be exceeding good for Milch Cat- 
tle, to promote their Quantity of 
IVIilk ; and is alfo faid to agree with 
Horfes the bed of all, tho 1 Sheep, 
Goats, and moll other Cattle, will 
feed upon it, efpecially when 
young. 

The Direflions given by all thofe 
who have written of this Plant, are 
Very imperfect, and generally fuch 
as, if practifed in this C©untry, will 
be found intirely wrong ; for moft 
of them order the mixing of this 
Seed with Oats or Barley (as is pra- 
cticed for Clover) ; but in this way 
it feldom comes up well ; and if ic 
does, it will draw up fo weak by 
growing axnonglt ihe Corn, as not 
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to be recovered under a whole Year; 
if ever it can be brought to its ufual 
Strength again. 

Others have directed it to be fowa 
upon a low rich moilt Soil, which is 
foucd to be the worft, nexr to a Clay, 
of any for this Plant ; in both which 
the Roots will rot in Winter, and 
in a Year or two the whole Crop 
will be deltroyed. 

But the Soil in which this Plant it 
found to fuccetd bell in this Country 
is, a light dry loole iandy Land, 
which mould be well plowed and 
harrowed.and theRootsol all noxious 
Weeds, fuch as Couch-grafj.ciJ'c. de- 
firoy'd;otherwifethclcw ill overgrow 
the Plants while young, and prevent 
their Prorrefs. 

The belt time to fow the Seed is 
about the middle of April, when the 
Weather is fettled and fair; for if 
you fow it when the Ground is very 
wet, or in a rainy Seafon, the Seeds 
will burlt, and come to nothing (as 
is often the Cafe with feveral ot the 
leguminous Plant*) ; therefore you 
mould always obferve to fow it in a 
dry Seafon j and if there happens 
fome Rain in about a Week or ten 
Days after it is fown, the Plants will 
foon appear above ground. 

But the Method I would direct for 
the fowing thefe Seeds, is as follows : 
After having harrowed the Ground 
very fine, you (hould make a Drill 
quite acrofs the Ground about half 
an Inch deep, into which the Seeds 
mould be fcattered very thin ; thea 
cover them over about half an Inch 
thick, or fomewhat more, with the 
Earth ; then proceed to make an- 
other Drill about two Feet from the 
former, fowing the Seeds therein in 
the fame manner as brfore, and 10 
proceed through the whole Spot of 
Ground, allowing two FeetDillarce 
between Row and Row, and fc-t:ef 
the Seeds very than in the Dniis. 
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In this manner, an Acre of Land 
will require about fix Pounds of 
Seeds ; tor when it is fown thicker, 
if the Seed grows well, the Plants 
will be fo dole as to fpoil each other 
in a Year or two» the Headbof them 
growing to a coufiderable Size, as 
will alio the Roots, provided they 
have room. J have mcafured the 
Crown of one Root, which was in 
my Pofieflion, eighteen Inches Dia- 
meter ; from which I cut near four 
hundred Shoots at one time, which 
is an extraordinary Increafe; and 
this upon a poor dry gravelly Soil, 
which had not been dung'J for many 
Years; but the Root was at lealt ten 
Years bid ; fo that if this Crop be 
well cultivated, it will continue 
many Years, and be equally a? good 
as when it was firtt fown : for the 
Roots generally run down very deep 
in the Ground, provided the Soil 
be dry ; and altho' they mould meet 
an hard Gravel a Foot below the 
Surface, yet their Roots would pe- 
netrate it, and make their Way 
downward, as I have experienced, 
having taken up fome of them, 
which were above a Yard in Length, 
and had run above two Feet into a 
Rock of Grave), which was fo hard 
as not to be lootened without Mat- 
tocks, and Crows of Iron, and that 
with much Difficulty. , 

The Reafon for directing this 
Seed to be iown in Rows is, that 
the Plants may have'room to grow; 
and for the better itirring the Giound 
between them, to deftrcy the Weeds, 
and eucourage the Growth of the 
Plants, which may be very eafily 
effected with an Horfehoeng plough, 
juft after the cutting the Crop each 
time, which will caufe them to [hoot 
again in a very little time, and be 
much ftronger than in fuch Places 
where the Ground cannot b ■ Ihrred : 
but you can't pretend to ufc a, Plough 



the frit Seafon amongfl it, until tke 
Plants have taken good Roots in the 
Ground ; therefore when they firft 
come up, the Ground between 
fhould be hoed : and if in doing 
of this you cut up the Plants where 
they are too thick, it will caufe the 
remaining to be much firenger. This 
Hoeing ihouid be repeated two or 
three times while trie Plants are 
young, according as the Weeds are 
produced, obfervmg always to do it 
in dry Weather, that the Weeds may 
tne better be dcflroyed ; for if it be 
done in moift Weather, they will 
root and grow again. 

With this Management, the Plants 
will grow to the Height of two* 
Feet or more by the Beginning oiAu» 
gu/l y when the Flowers will begin ta 
appear ; at which time it fhould be 
cut, obferving to do it in a dry Sea- 
fon, and keep it often turn'd, that it 
may foon dry, and be carried off the 
Ground ; for if it lie long upon the 
Roots, it will prevent their mooting 
again. After the Crop is taken off, 
you mould ltir the Ground between 
the Rows with an Hoe r to kill the 
Weeds,and ioofen the Surface; which 
will caufe the Plants to (hoot again 
in a fhort time r fo that by the Be- 
ginning of September there will be 
Shoots four- or five Inches high ; 
when you may turn iu Sheep upon 
it to feed it down, for it will hot be 
fit to cut again the fame Seafon ; nor 
mould the Shoots be fuftered to re- 
main upon the Plants, which would 
decay when the frofty Weather 
comes on, and fall down upon the 
Crown of the Roots, and prevent 
their (hooting early the fuccecding 
Spring. 

So that the bed Way is to feed 
i: until November, when it will have 
done (hooting for that Seafon : but 
it fnould not be fed by large Cattle 
the hilt Year, becaule the Roots 9 
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being young, would be in Danger 
of being dellroyed, either by their 
trampling upon them, or their pull- 
ing them out of tr.e Ground: but 
Sheep will be of Service to the Roots 
by dunging the Ground, provided 
they do not eat, it too clofe, fo as to 
endanger the Crown of the Roots. 

The Beginning of February the 
Ground between the Roots Jhould 
be again Itirred with the Hoe- 
plough, to encourage them to fhoot 
again ; but in doing of this you 
Should be careful not to injure the 
Crown of the Roots, upon which 
the Buds arc at that time very tur- 
gid, and ready to pulh. With tuis 
Management, if the Soil be warm, 
by the Beginning of March the 
Shoots will be five or fix inches 
high ; when, if you are in want of 
Fodder, you may feed it down till 
a Week in April: after which it 
fhould be fuffered to grow for a 
Crop, which will be fit to cut the 
Beginning of June ; when you 
Ihould obferve to get it off the 
Ground as foon as poflible, and llir 
the Ground a?ain with the Plough, 
which will forward the Plants (hoot- 
ing again ; fo that by the Middle or 
Latter-end of July there will be an- 
other Crop fit to cut, which muft be 
managed as before : after which, it 
Ihould be fed down again in Au- 
tumn ; and as the Root* by this 
time will have taken deep Hold in 
the Ground, fo there will be little 
Danger of hurting them, if you 
fhould turn in hrger Cattle ; but 
you muft always obferve not to fuf- 
fcr them to rema n after the Roots 
hive done (hooting, left they fhould 
«at down the Crown of the Roots 
below the Buds; whioh would con- 
(idc r .bly damage, if not dcilrcy 
them. 

In this manner you may continue 
•on Handy to have two Crops to cut, 
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and two Feedings upon this Plant: 
and in good Seafons there may be 
three Crops cur, and two Feeding?; 
which will be a great Improvement, 
efpecially as this Piant will grow up- 
on dry barren Soils, where Grafs 
will come to Utile, and be of great 
Ufe in dry Summers, when Grafs is 
often burnt up. And as it is an early 
Piant in the Spring, io it will be of 
great Service when Fodder falls (hort 
at that Seafon ; when it wiil be fit 
to feed at leafta Month before Grafs 
or Clover; for I have had this Plane 
eight inches by the tenth of March, 
at which time the Grafs in the fame 
Place has fcarccly been one Inch 
hiy;h. 

That the Cold will not injure this 
Plant, I am fully fatisficd ; for in 
the very cold Winter Anno 1728 9. 
J had fome Roots of this' Plant 
whi :h were dug up in 0:1, ber, and 
laid upon the Ground in the open 
Air till the Beginning of Mur.h ; 
when i planted them agiin, and 
they (hot out very vigoroufly foon 
after; nay, even while they iay up- 
on the Ground, they 11 ruck out 
Fibres from the Underfidc of the 
Root% and had begun to (hoot green 
from the Crown of the Roots. But 
that Wi«t will deftroy the Roots, 
I am fully convinced ; for I fowed 
a little of the Seed upon a moid Spot 
of Ground for a Trial, which came 
up very well, rnd flourilhcd exceed- 
ingly during the Summer - feafon; 
but in Winter, when the great Rains 
fell, the Roots becsm to rot at Bot- 
torn, and before the Spring were 
moft of them deftroyed. 

The belt Places to procure the 
Seed from, are S*uifzrri.<tr</ t and the 
Northern Parts of F>unce t wn ch 
fucceed better with us than thac 
which comes from a n.ore Southern 
Climate: but this Seed mayfeefavrd 
in F.nzhnd'm greit Plenty ; in order 
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to which, a fmall Quantity of the 
Plants (hould be fuffcred to grow 
uncut till the Seeds are r>pe ; when 
it muft be cut, and laid to dry in an 
open Barn where the Air may freely 
pafs through: but the Seed muft be 
defended from the Wet ; for if it be 
expos d thereto, it will (hoot while 
it remains in the Pod, whereby it 
will be fpoiPd. When it is quite dry, 
it muft be thrcmed out, and cleanfed 
from the Hufk, and preferved in a 
dry Place till the Seafon for fowing 
it : and this Seed faved in England is 
much preferable to any brought 
from abroad, as I have feveral 
times experienced ; the Plants pro- 
duced from it having been much 
ftronger than thofe produced from 
French, Htfaetian, and Turky Seeds, 
which were fown at the fame time, 
and on the fame Soil and Situation. 

1 am inclinable to think, that the 
Re ifon of this Plant not fucceeed- 
ing, when it has been fown in Eng- 
land, has either been occafioned by 
the (owing it with Corn, with 
which it will by no means thrive 
(for tho* the Plant be very hardy 
when grown pretty large, yet at its 
firft coining up, if it be incommo- 
ded by any other Plants or Weeds, it 
feldom does well ; therefore it mould 
always be fown by itfelf, and care- 
fully cleared from Weeds until it 
his Strength, after which it is not 
eafily deftroyed) ; or perhaps Peo- 
ple h fown it at a wrong Seafon, 
or in wet Weather, whereby the 
Seeds have rotted, and never come 
Up, which hath difcouraged their 
attempting it again : but however 
the Succefs has been, J dare aver, 
that if the Method of fowing and 
managing of this Plant, which is 
here laid down, be duly followed, it 
will be found to thrive as well as any 
other Sort of Fodder now cultivated 
in England and will continue much 



longer ; for if the Ground be duljf 
ftirred between each Crop, and the 
laft Crop fed, as hath been directed, 
the Plants will continue in Vigour 
twenty Years or more without re- 
newing, provided they are not per- 
mitted to feed, which will weaken 
the Roots more than four timet 
cutting it would do. 

The Hay of this Plant mould be 
kept in clofe Barns, it being too 
tender to be kept in Ricks open to 
the Air as other Hay ; but it will re- 
main good, if well dried before it be 
carried in, three Years. The Peo- 
ple abroad reckon an Acre of this 
Fodder fufficient to keep three 
Horfes all the Year round. 

And I have been a flu red by Pcr- 
fons of undoubted Credit, who have 
cultivated this Plant, that three 
Acres of it have fed ten Cart-horfes 
from the End of Jpril to the Begin- 
ning of Qftober, without any other 
Food, tho % they have been conftant- 
ly worked. Indeed the beft Ufe 
which can be made of this Grafs is, 
to cut it, and give it green to the 
Cattle : where this hath been done 
daily, I have obferved, that by the 
time the Field has been cut over, 
that Part which was the firft cur, hath 
been ready to cut again; fo that 
there has been a conftant Supply in, 
the fame Field, from the Middle of 
Jpn'i to the End of Oclobtr : frtien 
the Seafon has continued long mild, 
and when the Summers have proved 
fhowery, I have known fix Crops 
cut in one Seafon : but in the drieft 
Seafons there will be always three. 
When the Plant begins to flower, it 
mould then be cut; for if it Hands 
longer, the Stalks will grow hard, 
and the Under-leaves will decay; 
fo that the Cattle will not greedily 
devour it. Where there is a Quan- 
tity of this Grafs cultivated, fome of 
it ihould be cut before the Flo wen 
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appear ; otherwife there will be too 
much to cut within a proper time. 

When this is made into Hay, it 
will require a great deal of making; 
for as the Stalks are very fucculenr, 
fo it muft be often turned, and ex- 
pofed a Fortnight before it will be 
fit to houfe ; for this requires a lon- 
ger time to make than St. Foin ; but 
it is not fo profitable for Hay, as to 
cut green for feeding of all Sorts of 
Cattle, but efpecially Horfes, which 
are extremely fond of iti and to 
them it will anfwer the Purpofe of 
both Hay and Corn ; and they may 
be worked at the fame time juft as 
much as when they are fed with 
Corn, or drv Food. 

MEDIC A COCHLE ATA,Snaii- 
trefoil. 

The Characters are ; 

Thefe Plants differ from the for- 
mer in the Fruit , which of thefe Kinds 
are Jbap'd like a Snail. 

There are great Numbers of Sorts 
of this Plant, which are preferved in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety ; but I 
• (hall in this Place only mention two 
or three of. the mod curious Sort% 
which are cultivated in Gardens for 
the Oddnefs of their Fruit. 
The Species are ; 

1. Medica fcutellata. J. B. The 
Snail - trefoil, commonly called in 
the Seed -fh ops Snails. 

2. Medica orhiculata. J. B. Flat 
round Snail-trefoil. 

3. Medica cochlea tct fpinofa, echi- 
pis magntSf utrinque turbinatii % cum 
fpimulis reflexis. Rati Hi ft. Prickly 
cochleated Medic, with a large 
Head turbinated on every Side with 
reflexed Spines, commonly called 
Horns and Hedghog. 

4. Mfdica marina. Lob. Icon. 
Sea Medic, or Snail-trefoil. 

The two firft Sorts are com- 
mon in the Englijh Gardens, their 
Seeds being frequently fold in the 



Seed-mops in London ; but the third 
Sort is pretty rare at prefent in Eng. 
land. 

Thefe three Sorts may be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds upon a 
warm dry Border the Beginning of 
April % oblerving always to do it in 
dry Weather 5 for if the Ground be 
very wet, or there Ihould happen 
much Rain foon after they are put 
into the Earth, it very often burfts, 
and deftroys the Seeds ; but if lome 
gentle Showers fall about a Week or 
ten Days after the Seeds are fown, 
it will bring up the Plants in a fhort 
time after. When they are come 
up, they fhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds, and thinned out to 
about a Foot afunder, or more (for 
they mull remain where they were 
fown, feldom fucceeding when 
tranfplanted) ; and after this they 
will require no farther Care but on- 
ly to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in July they will Bower, and 
their Fruit will ripen in a fhort time 
after. When the Plant is in full 
Beauty, the firft Sort, at a fmall Di- 
ftance, will appear as if it had a great 
Number of Snails upon it ; and the 
third Sort,having large rough Heads, 
will make a very good Appearance : 
for which lingular Oddnefs, a good 
Garden fhould always have a few 
Plants of each Sort, efpecially fince 
they require very little Care to cul- 
tivate them. 

When the Fruit is full-ripe, it 
fhould be gathered and laid by in at 
dry Place for the Seeds; for if they 
are permitted to remain upon the 
Plants, and there fhould Rain hap- 
pen, the Seeds would fprout in the 
Heads, and be deftroyed. 

The fourth Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is preferved by i\\ch 
Pcrfons as arc very curious in col- 
lecting great Variety of odd phr?ts. 
This may be propagated by low ing 
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the Seeds, as the former or by plant- 
ing Cuttingsduring any of the Sum- 
mer months, which, if watered and 
fhaded, will take Root in a fhort 
time ; after which they rauir be 
panted in Pots fill'd with fandy 
Earch, and iheltcred in Winter un- 
der an Hot bed- frame, where they 
ir.ay have a great Share of free Air 
in mild Weather, and only require 
to be fereencd from hard Pi oft. This 
Plant is prtici ved for the beautiful 
Whiienefs of its Leaves, which, 
when intermixed wi:h other low 
Plants, makes a pretty Variety. 

fvi^DlCAGO, Moon trefoil. 
The Cb;\vii£leri are ; 

// k.dh a papilLnucfoiii Floxver, 
out of nxbufe Empale 7r.tnt an ts the 
Pointul, which afterward h< coma a 
p!t<in orl'uuUted Ftutt, fijuped fomc- 
«n bat like cn H«lf-mcon ; in which 
are cvutaintd kidney Jl:afd Seids. 
The Species are ; 

1 . M e D I c a CO annua , trifclii fa- 
de, fcum. Annual Moon - trcicil, 
with the Appearance of Trefoil. 

2. Medic ago <vuh:erai i.-r fair, 
Jfifpamea, Tourn. Spunijo Ivloon- 
treioil, with the Appearrnce of /O/- 
neraria. 

3. Medic ago tri folia frutefeens 
iftcana, Tourn. Shrubby three leav'd 
hoary Moon -trefoil, by many fup- 
pofed to be the true Cylifus of Vir- 

The two firft Sorts a re annual 
Plant;, which are preferved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for Variety, more 
tnan any fwgular Beauty or Ufe : 
thefe may be propagated by fowing 
their Set ds in the Beginning of April 
upon a Bed of light Earth, in the 
Piaces where they are to remain j 
and when thry ccmc up, they mould 
be cleared from Wetd«, and thinn'd 
to the Diliar.ce cf a Foct alunder, 
after which ihey will require no far- 
liitr tare, but only to keep thera 
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clear from Weeds ; and in fitly they 
will flower, and their Seeds will be 
perfected in September. The Seed- 
vcffels of thefe Plants being fhaped 
like Half- moons, is tiie only remark- 
able Deference between them and 
the Mcdicas. 

The third Sort grows to be a 
llrong Shrub, and will rife to the 
Heigut of five or fix l ee:, and may 
be reduced toa regular Head, when it 
will appear very beautiful : but it 
mould not be cut too often, which 
would prevent its Flowering; for if 
the Shoots are permitted to grow 
w thout much Trimming, they will 
produce % FiOivers moil Part of the 
Year, which, together with the 
Beauty of its filver coloured Leaves 
renders it worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. 

Phis Plant may be propagated by 
fowing the Seeds, either upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, cr a warm Border 
of light Earth, in the Beginning of 
Jpni ; and when the Plants come 
up, they mould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; but they mould remain 
undiilurbed, if {bun in the common 
Ground, till September following; but 
if on an Hot-bed, they mould be tranf- 
planted about Ah djum»,er into Pots, 
pacing them in the Shade until they 
have taken Root : after which they 
may be removed into a Situation 
where they may be fcreened from 
flrong Winds ; in which they may 
abide till the Laiter-end of Odober, 
when they mull be put into a Frame, 
in order to fhelter them from hard 
Frofts ; for thofe Hants which have 
been brought up tenderly, will be 
liable to furfer by hard froft*, cfpe- 
cidiy while they are young. In 
Apnl foilowirg tnefe Plants may be 
maktn out of the PcL% and placed 
into the full Ground where they 
arc duigncd to remain, winch inould 
bo in a iJ^ht Soil, and a waim Snu- 
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ation, in which they will endure the 
Ccld of our ordinary Winters ex- 
tremely well, and continue to pro- 
duce Flowers the greatetf Part of the 
Year. 

Thofe alfo which were fown in an 
©pen Forder may be tranfplanted in 
September following in the fame man- 
ner : but in doing of this, you muft 
be careful to take them up with a 
Ball of Earth to their RootF,- if pof- 
lible ; as alfo to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they will require little 
more Care than to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and to prune their 
Heads once a Year, i. e. aljout the 
Beginning of July, in order to re- 
duce them to a regular Figure : 
but you mould never pruce them 
early in the Spring, nor late in the 
.Autumn ; for if Frolt mould hap* 
pen foon after they are pruned, it 
will deftroy the tender Branches, 
and, many times, the whole Plant 
is Jolt thereby. 

Thefe Plants have been conflantly 
preferved in the Green-houfe, fup- 
pofing them very tender : but I have 
had large Plants of this Kind, which 
lave remained in the open Air in a 
.warm Situation many Years with- 
out any Cover, and have been much 
flronger, and flowered better, than 
thofe which were houfed ; tho' in- 
deed, it will be proper to keep a 
Plant or two in Shelter, left by a 
very fevere Winter (which fome- 
times happens in England ) the Plants 
abroad mould be deliroyed. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttngs which mould be planted 
in Jpril, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
and watered and lhaded until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
may be expofed to the open Air ; 
but they mould remain in the fame 
Jiec^tiii Si pt ember following, before 
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they are tranfplanted ; by which 
time they will have made flrong 
Roots, and may be then removed 
with Safety to the Places where they 
are to remain, obferving (aswasbefore 
directed) to water and made them 
until they have taken Root : after 
which you may train them up with 
ilrait Stem:, by fallening them to 
Sticks, otherwife they are apt to 
grow crooked and irregular ; and 
when you have got their Stems to 
the Height you defign them, they 
may then be reduced to globular 
Heads ; and, with pruning their ir- 
regular Shoots every Year, they may 
be kept in very good Order. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
in the Kingdom of Naples, where 
the Goats feed upon it, with whofe 
Milk the Inhabitants make great 
Quantities of Cheefe : it alio grows 
in the 1 Hand 3 of the Anhtptlag^ 
where the Turks ufe the Wood of 
thefe Shrubs to make Handles for 
their Sabres ; and the Calogers of 
Fatmos make their Beds of this 
Wood. 

This is, as hath been before ob- 
fcrved, by many People fuppofed 
to be the Cytifus of r t rgtl t Colum t //a 9 
and the old Writers in Hufbandry, 
which they mention as an extraordi- 
nary Plant, and worthy of Cultiva- 
tion for Fodder ; from whence fe- 
veral Perfons have recommended it 
as worth our Care in England \ But 
however ufeful this Plant may be 
in Crete, Sieily, Naples, or thofe 
warmer Countries, yet I am per- 
funded it will never thrive in 
/W, fo as to be of any real Advan- 
tage for that Purpofe ; for in feverc 
Froit it is very fubjecl to be deitroy- 
ed, or at kail fo much damag'd as 
not to recover its former Verdure 
before the Middle or Latter end of 
May ; and the Shoots which are 

pro- 
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produced, will not bear cutting 
above once in a Summer, and then 
will not be of any confiderable 
Length ; and the Stems, growing 
very woody, will render the cutting 
of k very troublefome : fo that, up- 
on the Whole, it can never anfwer 
the Trouble and Expence in cultiva- 
ting it; nor is it worth the Trial, 
fince we have fo many other Plants 
preferable to it; tho* in hot dry 
rocky Countries, where few other 
Plants will thrive, this may be cul- 
tivated to great Advantage, fince 
in fuch Situations this Plant will 
live many Years, and thrive very 
well. 

But however unfit this may be 
for fuch Ufes in England, yet for the 
Eeauty of its hoary Leaves, which 
will abide all the Year, together 
with its long Continuance in Flow- 
er, it deferves a Place in every good 
Garden, where, being intermixed 
with Shrubs of the fame Growth, 
it makes a very agreeable Variety. 

MEDLAR. Vide Mcfpilus. 

MELAMPYRUM, Cow-wheat. 
The Characters are ; 

The Leaves gro*io oppoftttby Pairs : 
the Flower con/if s of one Leaf it of 
An anomalous per/onated Figure, avd 
divided into two Lips ; the upper mc/l 
cf which has a Spur, but the under 
one is entire : the Fruit is round, and 
divided into two Cells, containing 
Seeds re/embling Grains of Wheat. 
The Species are ; 

1. Me la mp y rum luteum latife- 
Uum. C. B. P. Yellow broad-leavVi 
Cow. wheat. * 

2. Melampyrum luteum angufi- 
folium. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd yel- 
low Cow-wheat. 

3. Melampyrum coma purpura- 
fante. CT-tf. P. Cow-wheat with pur- 
plifn Tops. 

The two 6rft Sorts are very com- 
mon in Woods, and ihady Places, 
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growing near the Foot of Trees nt 
divers Parts of England, and are 
never cultivated in Gardens. 

The third Sort is very rarely 
found wild in England, except in 
Norfolk ; where, in fome of the fan- 
dy Lands, it is often found wild: 
but in Weft-Fri [eland and Flanders 
it grows very plentifully among the 
Corn ; and Clufius fays, it fpoils 
their Bread, making it dark ; and 
that thofe who eat of it, ufed to be 
troubled with Heavinefs of the 
Head, in the fame manner as if they 
had eaten Darnel or Cockle : but 
Mr. Ray fays, he has eaten of this 
Bread very often, but could never 
perceive, that it gave any difagree- 
able Talte, or that it was accounted 
unwholfome by the Country-people, 
who never endeavour to feparate it 
from the Corn : and Ta bermemonta - 
nm declares, He has often eaten it 
without any Harm ; and fays, it 
makes a very pleafant Bread. It is 
a delicious Food for Cattle, particu- 
larly for fattening of Oxen and 
Cows : for which Purpofe it may be 
cultivated in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for the Fagefy- 
rum, or Buck wheat: it loves a 
light fandy Soil. 

MELASTOMA, The America* 
Goofberry-tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are ; 

The Em pa invent of the Flower is 
of one Leaf /welling Hie a Bladder : 
the Flower is compofed of five round- 
ijh Petals, which are infer ted in the 
Border if the Empa/ement : in the 
Centre isftuated the Pointal, attend- 
ed by ten Stamina, Jnpperting oblong 
Summits, which are ere& : the Poin- 
tal afterward changes to a pal pons 
Berry, having five Cells, which are 
filed with /mall Seeds, 
The Species are ; 

I. Me. la stoma foliis evafe-lcn- 
ctolatis crtnat 'u, nervit quinquc Iwrgi- 

tudiKalibuS) 
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tvdinalibus, extimii obfoletioribus . Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. American Goolberry-tree, 
with oval fpear-fhaped Leaves having 
five longitudinal Veins. 

2. Melastoma foliis ovato- lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis fubtus fericeis, 
ner*vis ante apicem coeuntibus. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. American Goofberry-trec, 
with whole oval fpear-fhaped Leaves, 
having three Veins which join be- 
fore they reach the End of the 
.Leaves. 

3. Melastoma foliis lanceolatis 
■sttrinque glabris, nenuis trilus ante 
bajin coeuntibus. Lin. Hcrt. Cliff. 
v£w/r*V<»wGoo(berry-trec, with fpear- 
fhaped Leaves, fmooth on both Sides, 
and three Veins joining before they 
xeach the Bottom. 

4. Melastoma foliis lanceolatis , 
vcr*vis tribus longitudinalibus fubtut 
glabris coloratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
^American Goofl)erry-tree,with fpear- 
fhaped Leaves, having three longi- 
tudinal Veins, and fmooth on their 
Under-fide. 

5. Melastoma quinquener*via 
hirt a major , capita lis fericeis vilhfs. 
Burns. Zeyl. Greater hairy American 
Goo (berry- tree, with Leaves having 
five Veins, and the Head* covered 
with a filky Down. 

6. Melastoma foliis oblongo- 
c*vatis a:uminatis t fubtus niveis, ner- 
eis quinque longitudinalibus , fioribus 
umbtllatis. American Goo (berry -tree, 
with oblong oval-pointed Leaves, 
white on their Under-fide, and three 
longitudinal Veins, the Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

7. Melastoma birfutifjima t fo- 
liis acutis, fubtus aureis ft nervis quin- 
que longitudinalibus, fruSu verticil- 
iato. The mod hairy American 
Goofccrry-tree, with pointed Leaves 
which are of a gold Colour on their 
Un^e. -fide, having five longitudinal 
Veins, and the Fruit growing in 
Whorlcs round the Stalks. 



Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmed Parts of America, and fome 
of them aifo grow in India. Moil 
of thefe grow upon the Mountains 
in the Illands of Jamaica, and in 
the Braftls ; but I do not find, that 
the Fruit are eaten by the Inhabit- 
ants of thofe Places. 

The Title of this Genus was 
given by Profefibr Burma n of Am- 
Jieraam, in the Tbefaurus Zeylanicus : 
fome of thefe Plants have been titled 
Sambucus ; others Chrijlopboriana 5 
and to lome of the Species Dr. Plukg- 
net gave the Title of Acidendion : 
but Sir Hans SUane, and Father 
Plumitr, have given them the Title 
of Croffularia ; from whence I have 
applied the Englijb Name of Goof- 
berry to them, which is the Name 
by which fome of them are known 
in America. 

The firll Sort rifes about four or 
five Feet high ; the Stem and Branch- 
es being covered with a ruflet Down : 
the Leaves are placed on the Branch- 
es by Pairs, growing oppofite, upon 
pretty long Footftalks : thefe Leaves 
are alfo covered with the fame ruffec 
Down, and having five Ribs or 
Veins running thro* the Leaves from 
End to End, with fmall tranfverl'e 
Ribs : the Fruit is produced at the 
End of the Shoots, which is a pulpy 
blue Berry, as large as a Nutmeg. 

The fecond Sort grows to be a 
large Tree, having many crooked 
Branches, covered with a brown 
Bark : the Leaves are placed alter- 
nately on the Branches : thefe Leaves 
are fmooth, intire, and above five 
Inches long, and two broad in the 
Middle, with three deep Veins run- 
ning thro' them : the Upper-fide of 
thefe Leaves are of a fine Green, 
and fmooth ; but the Under-fide is 
covered with a foft white Lanugo or 
Down, which makes a fine Ap- 
pearance. 

The 
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The third Sort grows to the 

Height of twenty Feet, with a large 
T rank, covered with a rufl'et fmobtii 
Bark : the Leaves of this Tree are 
very lir^e. of a light-green Colour 
«m i heir Upper-fide, but white un- 
derneath : tneie are placed by Pairs 
on the Branches, and make a beau- 
tiful Appearance when the Trees are 
viewed at a Dillance. 

The fourth Sort feMom grows 
more than ei&ht or ten Feet high : 
the Leaves are about four Inches 
Jong, having three Veins running 
the whole Length : the Under-fide 
*>f them are of a Gold-colour, and 
fmcoth : thefe arc placed by Pairs 
on the Branches. 

The fifth Sort fcJdom rifes above 
four Feet hiih ; the Stalks are an- 
gular, and covered with a ruifct 
Sown : the Leaves have alio the 
^me Down growing on their Un- 
der-fide : thefe are placed by Pairs 
on the Branches. 

The fixth Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty Feet or more, with 
a ilrait Trunk : the Leaves arc very 
large, and of a beautiful Silver-co- 
lour on their Under-fide : thefe are 
placed by Pairs on the Branches: the 
Flowers ccme out at the Extremity 
of the Branches, in form of an Um- 
bel : iheie are not larger than a 
fniall Nut, and of a bluifh Colour. 

The feventh Sort grow, about ten 
or twelve Feet high ; the Branches, 
'Stem, and Leaves, being covered 
with a rulfet Lanugo or Down : thefe 
Leaves are about three Inches long, 
and one and an half broad ; having 
fcvc Veins running the Length of 
toe Leaves : the Fruit of this is 
produced in Whorlcs round the 
Branches. 

All thefe Plants are efleemed by 
thole who are curious, for the lin- 
gular Beauty of their Leaves; which 
jnakc a hnc -Appearance, when 



viewed growing on the Plants t feme 
of thefe Leaves are fourteen Inches 
long, and upward of four Inches 
broad ; and moll of them are either 
white, rufl'et, or yellow, or their 
Under-fide ; fo that the different 
Colours of the two Sides of the 
Leaves make an agreeable Variety. 
There are many more Sons of this 
Tree than I have here enumerated, 
which have beendifcovered by fome 
curious Perfons in the Spanrjb Weft- 
Indies ; from whence I have receiv- 
ed <lried Samples : but as many of 
them were gathered im perfect, and 
not well preferved, they axe not 
very diiringuimabie. 

There are very few of thefe Plan t3 
at prefent in any of the Enrcpeam 
Gardens ; which may have* been 
occaftoned by theDifficulty of bring- 
ing over growing Plants from the 
Weft -Indies: and the Seeds, being 
fraall when they arc taken oat of 
the Pulp, foon become dry ;(o never 
fucceed : the bcli way to obtain 
thefe Plants is, to have the mure 
Fruits put up in dry Sand, as foon 
as they are ripe, and forwarded by 
the fooneft Conveyance to England : 
thefe mould be immediately taken 
out when they arrive, and the Seeds 
fown in Pots of light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. When the Plants 
come up, and are fit to remove, they 
muft be earn planted into a frnail 
Pot of light Earth, and plunged into 
the Tan-bed ; and may afterward 
be treated in the manner di reeled 
for the Guanabanas ; to which I 
Ihall defirc the Reader to turn, to 
avoid Repetition. 

MELIANTHUS, Honey-flow- 
er. 

The Ckara3<rs are ; 
// bath a perennial Root, and the 
Appearance of a Shrub : the Leaixs 
are like tbo/e o/Burmt: the C*p »f 

tbe 
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tie Fkiver is divided into fveral 
Parts : the Flower conjijls cf four 
Leaves, and is of an anomalous Fi- 
gmre : the Petals, or Leaves, are 
placed fome times in the Shape of aFan, 
and at other times are of a conical 
Figure : the Ovary becomes a Fruit 
refemhling , a Bladder four corner' d, 
divided into four Cells, and pregnant 
nuitb round'Jh Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

t. Melianthus Africcnus. H L. 
The large Honey -flower, vulgarly 
called the Locult or Wild Honey. 

2. Melianthus Africanus minor 
fartidus. Com. Rar. The fmaller 
flinking Honey -flower. 

The fit it of thefe Plants is pretty 
common in many Fnglijb Gardens, 
where it is prefcrved as a Curiofity. 
This produces large Spikes of cho- 
colate-colour'd Flowers in May ; in 
each of which is contained a large 
Quantity of a black fweet Liquor, 
from whence it is fuppofed to derive 
its Name. * 

This Plant was formerly prefer v- 
ed in Green-houfes, as a tender Exo- 
tic ; but if planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation, will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well ; and if, in a fevere Froft, the 
Tops of them mould be deftroyed, 
yet the Roots will abide, and put 
forth again the fucceeding Spring; fo 
that there is no great Danger of los- 
ing it : and the Plants which grow 
in the open Air always flower much 
better than thofe which are prefer ved 
in the Green - houfe, as being lefs 
drawn, which always is hurtful to 
the Flowering of Plant?, and many 
times prevents their producing any 
Flowers : for it rarely happens, that 
any of thofe Plants of this Sort, 
which are placed in the Green- houfe, 
flower ; but they are apt 'O draw up 
tall and weak ; and thofe Branches 
which produce Flowers generally 
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decay foon after : fo that alt to* \\m 
Stems become woody, yet they arc 
not of long Duration ; but the Root* 
fpread where they have room, and 
fend out a great Number of Stems 
annually : and when the Pianr* 
grow in the full Ground, all thofe 
Stems which are not injured byFrolt, 
feldom fail to flower the Spring fol- 
lowing ; fo that the furelt Method I 
to have them flower is, to cover the 
Shoots of thefe Plants in froily Wea- 
ther, to prevent their Tops being 
killed by the Cold. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
taking off its Suckers or Side moots 
any time from March to September* 
obferving to choofe fuch as are fur- 
nilhed with Fibres \ and after thev 
are planted, you mult water and 
fhade them, until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds : they may alio 
be propagated by planting Cuttings 
during any of the Summer- months ; 
which, if watered and (haded, will 
take Root very well, and may af- 
terwards be tran fplanted where they 
are dcfigned to remain. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
tlnn the former, and only to be 
found in fome curious Collections 
of Plants ; tho' it feems to be equally 
as hardy as the former. This pro- 
duces fmallerSpikes of Flowers ; but 
they are much more beautiful than 
the former, their Flowers having a 
Mixture of red, green, and yellow. 
This flowers in Muy, and fometimcs 
perfedls i:s Seeds with us, by which 
it may be propagated ; and the Plants 
obtained from fuch Seeds would be 
hardier than thofe which come from 
abroad,or are raifed from Slips.This 
may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the former, and requires 
much the fame Culture, tho' it is 
commonly prefcrved in the Green- 
house - 
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houfe : bat I have feen Plants of this 
Kind which were growing in the 
Garden of Charles du Bois, Efq; at 
Mitcbam in Surry, under a warm 
Wall, which produced a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, and ripened 
their Seeds better, than any of thofe 
Plants which are preferved in the 
Green-houfe. This Sort commonly 
grows to a greater Height than the 
former, and its Branches become 
more woody. 

MELILOTUS, Melilot. 
The Charafiers are; 

// hath a papilionaceous Flcwer : 
put of wbofr Empalement arifes the 
Point al ; which of tf inward becomes a 
naked Capful c % that is not hid in the 
Empalement {as in Trefoil) pregnant 
with one or two roundijh Seeds : to 
theft Notes may be added, The Leaves 
grow by Threes on the Footjialks, and 
the Flowers are produced in a Spike. 
The Species are ; 

1. Melilot us cfjicir.arum Ger- 
mans*. C. B. P. Common Meli- 
lot. 

2. Melilotus fitticofa Candida 
major. Mor. Hift. Shrubby Meli- 
lot, with a white Flower. 

Melilotus major odor at a 
*violacea. Mor. Hijl. Greater fweet- 
fcented Melilot, with a violet-co- 
lour'd Flower, commonly called 
Sweet Trefoil, or Lotus Urbana. 

4. Melilotus corniculis refexis, 
major. C. B.P. Greater Melilot, 
with reflexed Horns. 

c. Melilotus corniculis nfexis, 
minor <uel reptns. C. B. P. Smaller 
creeping Melilot, with reflexed 
Horns. 

6. Melilotus Italica, folli cult's 
rotundis. C. B. P. Italian Melilot, 
with round Leaves. 

7 . M E L 1 lot u s angufti folia repens 9 
folliculis rotundis. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leavM creeping Melilot, with 
round finailer Leaves. 
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8. Melilotus lutea minor, Jforf- 
bus & filiculis minoribus, Jpientim tf 
denfedifpofetis. Mor. Hift. Smaller 
yellow Melilot, with fmailer Flow- 
ers and Pods, growing in a thick 
Spike. 

9. Melilotus Meffanenfts pro- 
cumbens % folliculis rugofis fteblongis, 
fp'crs forum bre*vibus. Rati Syn. 
Trailing Melilot of M-Jfna, with 
rough oblong Leaves, and fhort 
Spikes of Flowers. 

10. Melilotus Cretica h ami! li- 
ma burnt fufa, fore albo magna. Teurn. 
Cor. Low Melilot of Crete, with a 
large white Flower. 

1 1 . Me l 1 lotu s capfulis rent ft- 
milt bus, in capitulum congeftis. Tourn. 
Melilot Trefoil. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is 
that ufed to make theMclilotPIaifter: 
this i found wild in fcvcral Parts of 
England ; but is generally cultivated 
in fome Gardens near London , from 
whence the Markets are fupplied 
with it. The fecond Sort is by fome 
fuppos'd to be only a Variety of the 
firft, differing in the Colour of its 
Flowers : but this is a Miftake ; for 
the whole Plant has a very different 
Appearance, the Leaves being nar- 
rower, the Stalks much taller, nor 
has it near fo ftrong a Scent. The 
third Sort is fome times ufed in Me- 
dicine, but is rarely cultivated, ex- 
cept in Botanic Gardens. This is 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples 
annexed to the College Difpenfctory, 
under the Tide of Lotus urbana, 
or Lotus hortenfes odora. 

Thefe may be all cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds in March upon 
a Bed of light Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould 
either be tranfplanted out, or hoed, 
fo as to leave them eight or ten 
Inches afunder, efpecially the two 
fir il Sorts, which will abide two or 
three Years, and grow very large, 

obfervjng 
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•bfemng to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; and in July following they 
will flower, when they may be cut 
for Ufe, which will caufe them to 
pu(h oat new Shoots, whereby the 
Roots will be maintained thro* the 
"Winter, and flower in May, or the 
Beginning of June, the lucceeding 
Year. The cutting oiF the Shoots 
will maintain tbeRoots much longer, 
than if they were permitted to ftand 
till the Seeds arc ripe ; fo that thole 
Roots you intend forSceds, mull not 
be depended on to ftand a very long 
time. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which may be fown as the two for- 
mer; but (hould not be tranfplant- 
cd, but rather hoed out to the Di- 
fiance of five or fix Inches, and per- 
mitted to remain in the fame Place, 
obferving to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; and they will flower in7*w, 
and their Seeds will be ripe in Auguft. \ 
The fix next- mentioned Sorts are 
annual Plants, which grow wild in 
the South of France, and in Italy ; 
from whence the Seeds of them have 
been procured by fuch Perfons who 
are curious in Botany. Thefe Sorts 
are all of them prcferved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety ; but they are 
Plants of no great Beauty, nor are 
they ufed in Medicine. But if there 
were Trials made of fome of the 
Kinds, I believe they might be 
found ufeful to fow for feeding of 
Cattle, as the lalt Sort here men- 
tioned is at prcfent in divers Parts 
of Europe, which was the Reafon 
of my enumerating thefe Sorts here: 
for as fome of the other Sorts are 
very hardy, and will grow on al- 
jnoft any Soil ; therefore if they are 
found to be equally good with the 
l^onefuch, they may be better worth 
cultivattng,becauie they are of much 
larger Growth ; fo consequently 
will produce much more Fodder on 
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on an Acre of Land, than that wtff. 
But as I have had no Opportunity 
of trying if the Cattle will eat any 
of them, I cannot recommend them, 
but by way of Trial to fuch Perfon* 
who are curious in making thefe 
Sorts of Improvement. 

As thefe are annual Plant?, their 
Seeds muft be fown every Year ; or 
if they are permitted to fcatter when 
ripe, the Plants will come up in Au- 
tumn, and abide the Winter's Coid 
very well in this Country; and thofe 
Plants which come up in Autumn, 
will grow much larger than thofe 
which are fown in the Spring, and 
will more certainly produce good 
Seeds. Therefore thofe Perfons who 
are curious to preferve their Kinds, 
mould either fow them in Autumn- 
foon after the Seeds are ripe, or per- 
mit them to fcatter their Seeds ; and 
the felf-fown Plants may be eafily 
tranfplanted where they aredefigned 
to grow ; and they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. They will all of them 
grow on almoft any Soil ; but they 
will thrive better on dry light fandy 
Soil, than on a ftiff clayey Ground. 

The feventr^ Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces Seeds 
in this Country, and is propagated 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. 
This Sort is not fo hardy as the 
others ; therefore fome of the Plants 
mould be prcferved in Pots, that 
they may be removed into Shelter 
in Winter ; for very hard Frofls will 
deftroy them, if they are c<pofrd ; 
but they mull always have a< mwrii 
free Air aspnfiible in mild Weather ; 
fo that if they arc placed under a 
common Hot-bed frame in Winter, 
where the Glafies may be drawn off 
every Day in mild Weather, and 
only covered in hard Froft, the 
Phnts will thrive much better than 
where they are placed in a Green - 

ho-jfe. 
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fcoufe. In Summer the Plants mull 
be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they re- 
quire. 

The eleventh Sort, which is culti- 
vated in the open Fields in feveral 
Parts of Eurcpe % is an Inhabitant 
of this Kingdom ; growing wild 
by the Sides of Paths, and on arable 
Land, in great Plenty every -where 
near London ; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, there will be a 
Supply of Plants to ilock the 
Ground ; fo that it often becomes 
a very troublefome Weed in Gar- 
dens, and is difficult to extirpate af- 
ter it hath gotten PolleiCon. 

The Seeds of this Plant are fown 
in the Spring, either alone, or with 
Barley; the latter of which 1 mould 
recommend ; for as this is a low 
trailing Plant, it will not injure the 
Barley, which will get forward 
before thefe Plants come up ; and 
if there doth not arifc a great 
Crop of the Plant, yet being per- 
mitted to (land until the Barley is 
ripe, the Seeds of it will be ripe, 
and moll of it fcattered, by that 
time ; and after the Corn is taken 
off, the Rains in Autumn will foon 
bring up the Plants, which will 
flounfli all the Winter ; and the 
Spring following will afford an ear- 
ly Feed for Cattle. 

Where this Plant is fown by itfelf, 
it mull not be fed or mow' J, until 
the Seeds are ripe ; for as it is an 
annual Plant, fo where it is eaten, 
or cut down, the Roots will perifti ; 
and if there is not a Supply of 
young Plants to fucceed them, the 
Crop will be deftroyed in one Sea- 
fon. Indeed, as thefe Plants begin 
to flower very young, and near their 
Roots, fo, before the Seeds are form- 
ed at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
thole produced near the Root will 
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be ripe and fcattered, from whence 
young Plants will come up, and fup- 
ply the Crop ; which has deceived 
iomc Pcrfons, who have thought 
this Plant will abide two or three 
Years, and produce feveral Crops 
from the fame Root ; which is a 
great Millake, for the Root perifliej 
annually. But as the Plants produce 
fuch (Quantities of* Seeds at almoft 
every Joint of the Stalks, it is almoll 
impoflxblc to dellroy the Crop total- 
ly, if the Plants are permitted to 
grow to any Size, before they are 
ted or cut down. 

The Seeds of this Plant being 
fmaller than Clover-feed?, a leu 
Quantity will fow an Acre. If it 
is fown by itfelf, there ihould be 
ten Pounds allowed to an Acre ; but 
if it is fown with Barley, fix Pounds 
will be fufficient. When it is fown 
with Barley, the Barley fliould be 
/irll fown and harrow'd ; and then 
the Seeds of this (hould be fowed, 
and the Land rolled, which will 
bury this Seed deep enough. 

This Plant is frequently con- 
founded by the Farmer;-, and other 
Perfons who are ignorant in Botany, 
with the Hop trefoil ; the Seeds of 
this being often intermixed with 
thofe : there are fome who arc a 
little more curious, that diilinguifli 
this by the Name of black Seeds } 
yet thefe mix the Seeds of both 
together. 

There is not a worfe Weed in 
Corn- land than the common Me- 
lilot, which in ibme Parts of G*». 
bridgejbire and Suffolk infells mo /I 
of the Fields : and as the Seeds of 
this Plant are ripe by the time of 
Harvcil, the Plant being cut ui:b 
the Wheat ; when that is threflicd 
out, the Seeds of the Melilot 
are intermixed wi:h the Corn ; fo 
that the Bread which is made with 
the Flour hath a ftrong Tatie of. 

the 
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trie Melilot, than which nothing 
can be more difagreeable to a Perfon 
who hath the leaft Tafte : and yet 
this is the Cafe in whole Parilhes, 
Where the ignorant People are con- 
tented to go on eating of thisBread, 
rather than takePains todeftroy this 
Plant, which might be done in two 
or three Years, if they would care- 
fully weed it out, and fuffer no Plants 
to ftand to produce Seeds. 

MELISSA. 

The Charatlers are ; 

It is a <vtrticillutc Plant, with a 
labiattd Flower, confining of am Leaf, 
wbofe Upper-lip is rousidijb, upright, 
and divided into two ; but the Under- 
Hp is cut into three Parts : out of 
the Flower cup rifes the Point al, 
"which is attended, as it were, with 
four Emhryoes : theje afterward turn 
to fo man'j Seeds, which are roundijh, 
and inclosed in the Fhwer-cup : to 
thefe Nates may be added, The Fl&w- 
rrs are produced from the H~*ngs of 
the Lea<v»s ; but are not whorLd 
quite round the Stalks. 
The Species are ; 

1. Melissa hortcn/is. C. B. P. 
Garden Balm. 

2. Melissa hortenjis, foliis ex 
lutro variegatis. Garden Balm, with 
yellow variegated Leaves. 

3. Melissa Romona, moi liter 
birfuta & granseolens. H. R. Par. 
Stinking Roman Balm, with fofter 
hairy Leaves. 

There are fomc other Species 
of this Plant, which arc preserved 
in curious Gardens for Variety : but 
as they are never cultivated for 
Ufe, I (hall pafs them by without 
naming. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is cultiva- 
ted in Gardens for medicinal and 
culinary Ufe : this is propigated 
by parting the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn, or by planting the Slips 
at about eight or ten Inches Di- 
Vol.JI. 
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ftance, inBeds about four Feet wide, 
leaving a Path two Feet between the 
Beds, for the Conveniency of clean- 
ing and watering them. 

When they are fir ft planted, if 
the Seafon proves dry, you muft 
carefully water them until they have 
taken Root, otherwife they will be 
fubject to decay ; but afterward 
they will require no farther Care, 
but only to keep them clear from 
Weeds. At Michaelmas thefe Plants 
fliould be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain, at about two Feet 
afunder. Thefe Plants mould be 
tranfplanted and parted every other 
Year, otherwife theirRoots will grow 
fo large as to injure each other, and, 
for want of room, will rot and de- 
cay. 

The variegated Sort makes a very 
pietty Appearance in theSpring-fea- 
fon, while the Leaves are young ; but 
afterward their Beauty goes off : 
however, a few Plants 01 this Sort 
may be planted in large Borders for 
Variety. 

The third Sort is a Plant of no 
great Beauty or Ufe ; but is preferv- 
ed in feverai curious Gardens for 
Variety. Tnis is fomcwhat ten- 
derer than the other, and fiiould 
have a dry Soil, and a warm Situa- 
tion, otherwife it is fomctimes de- 
ftroyed in ftvere F rolls. 

The two firft Sorts will grow in al- 
moftanySoil orSituation; but the ftri- 
ped Sort fhould not have a ranhSoif, 
which would caufe it to grow vigo- 
roufty, whereby the Beauty of its 
variegated Leaves foon goes ofF. 

MELISSA TURCICA. Vide 
Dracocephalon. 

i\iF,LO, Melon. 

Dr. Linn.rus has joined the Me-o, 
Angurli, ar.d Cohcjnthif, with 
Cueumif, making them only Specie* 
of the fame Genus : but wheic trie 
Fruit is aiio wed as a duramen rtic 

Kkk ' Note, 
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Note, thefe cannot be joined m the 
fame Genus. 

Of thefe he fuppofes but one Spe- 
cies ; for Inftance, all the Melons 
are one ; the Cucumbers but one ; 
the Water-melons but one ; nor the 
Bitter Gourd will he allow but one 
Species : but, from many Years Ex- 
perience, I have found, that there 
are diftincl Species of each Genus ; 
which will confiantly produce the 
fame from Seeds : tho' I allow, that 
there are feveral accidental Varieties 
in each, which vary from Seed. 

The Characters are ; 
The Flower conjijls of one Leaf, 
which is of the expanded Bell-Jhape^ 
cut into fevtral Segments, and exactly 
like thofe of the Cucumber ; fitne of 
tbefe flowers are barren, not adhering 
to the Embryo : others are fruitful 
growing upon the Embryo », which is 
afterward changed into a Fruit, for 
the moft part of an oval Shape , 
fmootb or wrinkled, and divided into 
three feminal Apartments, which ft cm 
to be cut into two Parts, and contain 
many oblong Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

1. Melo vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Mufk Melon. 

2. Melo rotundus parvus. CB.P. 
Small round Muflt Melon, common- 
ly called the Portugal or Pocket 
Melon. 

3. Melo reticulata. J. B. Net- 
ted or wrought Melon. 

4. Melo magnus, cor t ice vi rente, 
femine parvo. j. B. Greater Muflc 
Melon, with a fmooth green Skin, 
and a fmall Seed. 

5. Melon Hifpanicus, cart tee alho 
intus rubente. White Spanifi Melon, 
ntulgo. 

6. Melo corticeltcvi intus viren- 
te. The green flem'd Melon, W- 
go. 

7. Melo corticetuherofus. C. B. P. 
The Cantultupe Melon. 



S. Melo autumn alts, cortice off*- 
ro iff frumofo, duici pulp a, Zatta 
diBus. Hort. Pif The Zatta Me- 
Ion. 

9. Melo cortiee pilofo. C. B. P. 
Melon with an hairy Skin. 

10. Melo hybernus fuavis, cor- 
tice flavo. Hort. Pif Winter 
Melon. 

There are fome other Varieties, 
which are mentioned in Botanic 
Books, which are not cultivated for 
their Fruit, but are preferved as Co- 
riofities in Botanic Gardens ; there- 
fore I mall not enumerate them here; 
for of thofe here mentioned, there 
arc not above three, which are worth 
cultivating ; thefe are the fecond, 
the feventh, and eighth Sorts. 

The fecond Sort was many Years 
known in the Englijh Gardens, by 
the Name of King Charles's Pocket 
Melon, being a fmall round Fruit : 
it might have received that Name 
from that Princes having carried one 
in his Pocket. This came to England 
from Portugal ; but was neglcded 
for many Years, I fuppofe from the 
Fruit being fmall ; for moftGarden- 
ers value this Fruit for its Size, and 
not for the Flavour, efpecially thofe 
who cultivate them for the Markets 
fo that if a Melon is but very large, 
if the Flcfli is not eatable, they 
efteem it; and this has occafioned 
fo great Scarcity of thefe Fruits, 
which are tolerable : for it is not 
only in England, but nfolt Parts of 
Europe, that from the great Quanti- 
ty of tbefe Frui t.% which are an- 
nually raifed, not one in an hun- 
dred of them are fit to eat ; the ge- 
ncra'ity of Gardeners coveting to 
fave the Seeds from the largeft Fruit, 
without ary regard to theirGoodnefs. 
The Seeds of this fmall Melon were 
fmce brought to England from Per. 
tugal, by General Dormer ; there- 
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fore fome People call the Melon by 
his Name. 

The feventh Sort is much prefera- 
ble to all other ; for when this is 
properly managed, fcarce one in an 
hundred bf them is bad : this Sort 
was brought from Armenia, on the 
Confines near Per/ia, where the 
beft Melons in the World grow; 
and there they are in general good, 
as Dr. Tournefort in his Travels re- 
lates : and thofe Melons never of- 
fend the Stomach, but agree with all 
Perfons ; and caufe them to grow 
fat, who feed upon them : and they 
have the lame Quality here ; for 
Perfons who cannot bear the lead 
Piece of a common Melon on their 
Stomachs, can eat of thefe with Safe- 
ty, as I have many times experien- 
ced. This Sort of Melon has been 
long cultivated zxCantaLufi, a lit- 
tle Diftrift about ten Leagues from 
Rome, where the Gardeners have 
been very long famous for producing 
the beft Melons in Italy ; but or" 
late Years thofe Gardeners have not 
been careful in the Choice of their 
Seeds, whereby they have greatly 
degenerated their Melons ; for if 
their Seeds are not collected from 
the belt Fruits, they will annually 
grow lefs delicate. The Dutch 
Gardeners are the mod curious at 
prefent in the Cultivation of this 
Fruit ; which palTes, all over Hoi- 
iand y by the fimple Name of Canta- 
lenpe t to diftinguifh it from all other 
Sorts of Melon : and they are fo 
careful in preferving the Kind good, 
as not to plant any other Sort of 
Melon, Cucumber, or Gourd, near 
thefe ; left, by the Impregnation of 
the Farina of thofe other, thefe 
Fruit mould be rendered bad : and 
in this Particular, I am convinced 
from long Experience, they are 
right : and from the not obferving 
this, many Perfons who arc Levers 
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of thisFruit have graduallydiminifli- 
ed their Goodnefs, without know- 
ing the Caufe ; and have imputed it 
to the long cultivating from Seeds 
faved in the fame Garden ; believ- 
ing it abfolutely necelfary to pro- 
cure Seeds from a diftant Place fre- * 
quently, to prcferve them good : 
indeed, where a Perfon can fecurely 
depend on the Care and Skill of 
thofe he procures the Seeds Yrom, 
it is a very good Method to ex- 
change Seeds now-and-then : but 
there are fo few who are exa£t in 
making choice of the .Fruits from 
which they fave the Seeds, or careful 
enough to do it themfclves, but often 
depend on others to clean the Seed, 
that I fhould advife every one to do 
it himfelf ; which is the fure way to 
have it good : for I have frequent- 
ly been deceived .nyfclf, by depend- 
ing on the Fidelity and Skill of 
others : nor could I procure any of 
thefe Seeds from Cantaleupc, which 
were good, until my much honoured 
Friend theChevalier/fa/£gf£ lent me 
plentifully of it from thence ; tho' I 
had often been fupplied with Seeds 
by Perfons who I thought could not 
be deceived in their Choice, and 
who lived near the Place of their 
Growth. 

The Zatta Melon is greatly 
efteemed at Florence, and in fome 
other Parts of half. It is a fmali 
Fruit, rather flat than round ; the 
two Ends being comprefled : the 
Skin is rough, generally warted, and 
deeply furrowed; the Flefh of a 
red Colour ; but feldom very thick; 
fo that there is not much Meat in 
one of thefe Melons : but as it is 
generally good, a few of them may 
be cultivated for the fake of Varie- 
ty ; but the former is the Sort I 
would always prefer to every other. 

As to ail the other Sjrrs whrh 
ar« here mentioned, they are by nr> 
Kkk2 nuafls 
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means to be put in Competition with 
thefe ; for whoever has eaten of the 
CiKtal'upe in Perfection, will hardly 
be brought to rehlh any other ; fo 
that I fhould not have mentioned 
them here, but to prepare for the 
Reception of thefe ; and that it 
might not be imputed to a Defect in 
the Book. 

Before I quit this Head, I beg 
Leave to caution all Pcrfons agalnit 
depending upon Seeds which are 
brought from abroad, either by thofe 
Pcrfons who import them for Sale, 
or Gentlemen who frequently bring 
or fend over thefe Seeds to their 
Friends ; for it feldom happens,that 
any of thefe prove tolerable. I 
have been fo often deceived by thefe 
myfclf, as to determine never to 
make Trial of any of thefe Seeds 
* again, unlefs I receive them from a 
Pcrfonwho is fkilful, and who cat 
of the Fruit himfelf, of which he 
faved the Seeds : for in Italy, Spain , 
Portugal, and in many Parts of 
Trance, the Gardeners are very 
carelcfs in the Choice of all their 
Seedfc ; but of the Melons they are 
remarkably fo : and as for thofe 
which come {xomCwJlantfaopleiAbp- 
po, and other Part* ^ Turfy, I have 
rarely fcen one M Ion produced 
from thofe Seeds, which was tolera- 
ble. 

The Seeds of Melons mould not 
be fown, until they are three Years 
old ; nor would I choofe to fovv 
them, when they are more than fix : 
for altho* they will grow at ten or 
twelve Years old, yet the Fruit 
which are produced from thofe old 
Seeds are feldom fo thick -flefh'd, as 
thofe which come from Seeds which 
are frefher : and it is the fame of 
light Seeds, which fwim upon Wa- 
ter, when trey arc taken out of the 
Pulp; for I have made fome Trials 
of thefe, and have had them grow at 
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three Yean old: but not one of the 
Melons produced on thefe Plants 
was near fo deep flefhed, as thole 
which grew upon Plants raifed from 
heavy Seeds, taken out of the fame 
Fruit ; tho* they grew in*the fame 
Bed, and were cultivated exactly in 
the fame manner : nor was their 
Flefli fo firm, but rather inclining to 
be mealy : therefore I would not 
advife the fowing of thefe light 
Seeds, nor thofe which are very 
old. 

Having thus largely treated of 
the Choice of, the Sorts, and of the 
Seeds, I (hall next proceed to the 
Method of cultivating them, in order 
to obtain plenty of good Fruit : the 
Method which 1 am going to pre- 
fcribe, being very different from 
what has been conftantly pra&ifed 
in England, will, I doubt not, be 
objected to by many ; but it is what 
has been pra&ifed ,in all the good 
Gardens in Holland and Germany f 
where the Cantaltupe Melon is pro- 
duced in great Plenty and Perfection : 
and from feveral Years Experience 
I have found this to be the only Me- 
thod in which thefe Melons can be 
cultivated with Succefs : and I am 
likewife convinced of its being the 
bc(t way to obtain plenty of any 
other Sort of Melon. 

It is common to hear many Pcr- 
fons valuing themfclves upon having 
two or three early Melons ; which, 
when brought to the Table, are not 
fo good as a Turnep : and thefe are 
procured at a great Ex pence, and 
with much Trouble : and in order 
to have them ripe a little earlier, 
than they wou!d come, if fufferrd 
to grow to their full Size, the >iem 
upon which the Fruit grow?, k 
commonly twitted, to prevent the 
Nourifnment entering the Fruit, 
whereby the Growth is checked : 
thei^thc Frui: is doftly covered with 
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the Mowings of Graft, laid of a 
fufficient Depth to caufe a Fermen- 
tation ; by which the Fruit becomes 
coloured : but as this unnatural Me- 
thod is pra&ifed, the Fruit hath little 
Flcfh ; and that has neither Moill- 
ure, Firmncfs, or Flavour : fo 
that after four Months Attendance, 
with a great Expcnce of Dung, &'c. 
there may perhaps be three or four 
Brace of Melons produced, which 
are fitter for the Dunohil than the 
Table: therefore my Advice is, ne- 
ver to attempt to have thefc Fruit 
ripe earlier than the middle of June, 
which is generally foon enough for 
this Climate ; and from that time to 
the End of September, they may be 
had in plenty, if they are ft il fully 
managed : and when the Autumn 
has continued favourable, I have 
had them very good in the middle 
of Odder. 

But in order to continue this Fruit 
fo long, the Seeds mull be fown at 
two different Scafons ; or if at three, 
it will be flill better : the firit mould 
be fown about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, if the Seafon proves for- 
ward ; but if it is otherwife, it will 
be better to defer it till the End of 
that Month ; for the future Succefs 
greatly depends on the raifing the 
Plants in Strength ; which cmnot be 
fo wejl effected, if the Weather 
mould prove lb bad, after the Plants 
are come up, as that a fufneient 
Quantity of frelh Air cannot be ad- 
mitted to them ; therefore it is not 
advifeablc to be too early in fowing 
the Seeds. 

When the Seafon is come, thefe 
Seeds may be fown on the Upper- 
fide of a Cucumber-bed, where there 
are any ; and if there are none, a 
proper Quantity of new Horfc-dung 
mull be provided, which mull be 
thrown in an Heap to fcrmcm, and 
turned ever, that it may acquire an 
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equal Heat, in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for Cucumbers ; 
and the Plants muft be raifed and 
managed in the fame manner as bath 
been di retted for them, until they 
are planted where they are to remain 
for good : to which Article the Rea- 
der is defired to turn, to avoid Re- 
petition. 

The fecond Seafon for fowing of 
thefc Seeds is about the middle of 
Mareb; and both thefe Sowings muft 
be underflood to be planted under 
Frames ; for thofe which are de- 
figned for Bell or Hand glaifes, or 
to be covered with Oil-papers, 
mould not be fown till about a Week 
in Jpril ; for when thefe are fown 
earlier, if the Planrs are properly 
managed, they will grow fo far, as 
to extend their Shoots to the Sides of 
the Glaffes, before it will be fafe to 
let them run out; for it often hap- 
pens in this Country, that we havq 
lharp morning Frofts in the middle 
of May ; fo that if the Ends of thefe 
Vines are then without the Glafles, 
if they are not covered with Mats, 
to guard them againft the Froft, they 
will be in Danger of fuffering great- 
ly therefrom : and, on the other 
hand, if the Plants have fpread fo 
much as to fill the Glafles, and arc 
not permitted to run out, they will 
be in equal Danger of fuffering by 
their Confinement from the Sun, in 
the Day time : therefore it is, that 
I mould advife the putting of the 
Seed in rather a little later for the 
Glaflc , than thofe which are to be 
covered with Oil papers : nor will 
the times here mentioned be found 
too late; for I have put the Seeds 
of Cc.ntahvpe Melons into an Hot- 
bed the third of May, which were not 
tranfplanted, but remained where 
they were fown, and covered with 
oiled Paper ; and from this Bed I 
cut a large Crop of good Fruit, 
K k k 3 which 
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which ripened about the Middle of 
Auguft, and continued till the End 
of OBobtr : this I only mention, to 
ihew what has, and may be done. 

But we next come to the making 
and preparing of the Beds, or, as 
the Gardeners term it, the Ridges, 
into which the Plants are to be put 
out to remain : thefe mould always 
be placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may be defended from 
all cold and ftrong Winds ; for the 
' Eaft and North Winds are generally 
very troublefome in the Spring of 
the Year ; fo that if the Place is ex- 
pufed to them, it will be difficult to 
admit a proper Share of frelh Air to 
the young Plants : and if it is much 
expofed to the South - well Winds, 
which often are very boifterous in 
Summer and Autumn ; thefe will 
turn up and difplace the Vines, 
whereby they will fuffer greatly; 
therefore the beft Pofition for thefe 
Beds is, where they are «pen to the 
South, or a little inclining to the 
Eaft, and (heltered at a Diftance by 
Trees from the other Points : this 
Place (hould be inclofed with a good 
Reed-fence ; which is better for this 
Purpofe than any other Inclofure ; 
bccaufe the Winds are deadened by 
the Reeds, and are not reverberated 
back again, as they are by Walls, 
Pales, or other clofe Fences : but in 
making the Inclofure, it mould be 
extended to fuch Diftance every Way 
from the Beds, as not to obftruft the 
Sun's Rays during any Part of the 
Day : this mould have a Door wide 
enough to admit of Wheelbarrows 
pafiing, to carry in Dung, Earth, 
itfc . And this mould be kept locked, 
that no Perfon (hould be allowed to 
go in, but thofc who have Bufinefs : 
for ignorant Perfons, having often 
Curiofity to look into the Beds, 
apen the Glaffes, and let the cold 
&v to the Plants; and frequently 



leave the Glafies, in part, open ; or 
fometimes, when they are railed by 
the Gardener, to admit frelh Air, 
the Tilts are thrown down ; fo that 
the Air is excluded : all which are 
very injurious to the young Plants* 
as is alfo the handling of the Fruit, 
after it is fet; therefore none mould be 
admitted,but when the Perfon who is 
intruded with theCareof themi&there. 

The next thing is the Preparation 
of the Earth for thefe Plants ; in 
which the Dutch and German Gar- 
deners are very exact : the Mixture 
which they generally prepare is of 
the following Sorts ; of Hazel loam > 
one third Part ; of the Scouring of 
Ditches or Ponds a third Part; and 
of very rotten Dung a third Part : 
thefe arc mixed up at leaft one Year, 
and often two Years, before they 
make ufe of it ; frequently turning 
it over, to incorporate their Parts, 
and fweeten it : but the Compoft in 
which I find thefe Plant> fuccecd beft 
in England, is Two- thirds of frelh 
gentle Loam, and One-third of rot- 
ten Neats-dung : if thefe are mixed 
together one Year before it is want- 
ed, fo as to have the Benefit of a 
Winter's Froft, and Summers Heat; 
obferving to turn it over often, and 
never fuffer Weeds to grow up- 
on it ; this will be found equal to 
any other Compoft whatever. 

As thefe Plants fucceed beft when 
they are planted young, fo as foon as 
the Plants appear, there mould be 
a Quantity of new Dung thrown in. 
an Heap, proportionable to the 
Number of Lights intended ; allow- 
ing about fifteen good Wheelbar- 
rows full to each Light: this nmft 
be two or thr<"e times turned over, 
to prepare it ^as hath been directed 
for Cucumbers), and in a Fortnight 
it will be fit for Ufe ; at which time 
the Trench muft be dug to receive 
the Dung, where the Bed is intend- 
ed: 
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td : this mufl be made rather wider 
than the Frames, and in Length 
proportional to the Number of 
Frames intended : as to the Depth, 
that mufl be according as the Soil is 
dry or wet ; but in a dry Ground it 
ihould not be lefs than a Foot, or a 
Foot and an half, deep ; for the 
Jower thefe Beds are made, the bet- 
ter they will fucceed, where there is 
110 Danger of their fuffering by Wet: 
in the well laying and mixing of the 
Dung, the fame Care mull be taken, 
as hath been advifed already for 
Cucumbers, which in every refpect 
TOufl be the fame for thefe Beds, ei- 
cepting that of making Holes in the 
Dung, where the Plants are to be 
placed, which Ihould not be practifed 
for Melons ; but the Dung laid in 
■every Part fmooth and even. When 
the Bed is made, the Frames mould 
be placed over it, to keep out Wet; 
but there mould be no Earth laid 
upon it, till after it has been three 
or four Days made, and is found of 
a proper Temperature of Heat: for 
many times thefe Beds will heat fo 
violently when they are firft made, 
as to burn the Earth, if covered 
with it : and when this happens, it 
is much the beft way to take this 
Earth off again ; for the Plants will 
never thrive in it. 

As foon as the Bed is found to be 
of a proper Warmth, the Earth 
ihould belaid upon it, which at firft 
need not be more than two Inches 
thick, except in the middle of each 
Light, where the Plants are to be 
placed, where there mud be raited 
an Hill, fifteen Inches high or more, 
terminating in a flat Cone : in two 
Days after the Earth is put on the 
Bed, it will be of a proper Temper 
to receive the Plants : (hen in the 
Evening you may tranfplant the 
Plants ; but always do it when there 
is little Wind ftjrring : in taking up 
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of the Plants, their Roots mould be 
carefully railed with a Trowel, fo 
fo as to preferve all their Fibres ; for 
if thefe are broken off, the Plants 
rarely take well ; or if they reco- 
ver, they are generally weaker, and 
never make fo good Vines, as thofe 
which are more carefully removed ; 
for thefe Plants are more nice and 
tender in tranfplanting, than thofe 
of Cucumber, efpecially the Can- 
taleupe Melon ; which if it is not 
planted out, foon after the third (or 
what the Gardeners call the rough) 
Leaf is put out, they are long re- 
covering their Vigour; fo that when 
it happens, that the Beds cannot be 
ready for them in time, it will be a 
good Method to plant each Plant 
into a fmall Pot, while they arc 
young ; and thefe may be plunged 
into the Hot-bed, where they were 
raifed.or into a Cucumber-bed, where 
there is room ; fo that they may be 
brought forward: and when the 
Bed is ready, thefe may be turned 
out of the Pots, with the whole Ball 
of Earth to their Roots ; whereby 
they will receive no Check in re- 
moving : and this latter Method is 
what I (hould prefer to any other 
for the Cantaleupe ; becaufe there 
Ihould never be more than one Plant 
left to grow in each Light ; there- 
fore in this Method there will be no 
Neceflity of planting more ; as there 
will be no Danger of their fuccecd- 
ing ; whereas, in the common way, 
mod People plant two or more Plants 
in each Light, for fear fome mould 
mifcarry. When the Plants are 
placed on the Top of the Hills, they 
ihould be gently watered ; which 
Ihould be repeated two or three times 
in a Week ; but it mull be done 
with great Moderation ; for when 
they receive too much Wet, they of- 
ten canker at the Root ; and when 
that happen., they never produce 
Kkk 4 good 
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good Fruit. When the Plants have 
eftablifhed themfelves well in the 
new Beds, they will require little 
more Water ; but there mould be a 
greater Quantity of Earth laid on 
the Bed, beginning round the Hills 
where the Plants grow, that their 
Roots may have room to ftrike out: 
and as the Earth is put in from time 
to time, it mull be trodden or prcfled 
down as clofe as poflible ; and it 
Ihould be raifed at lead a Foot and 
an half thick upon the Dung, obferv- 
ing alfo to raifc the Frame?, that the 
Glafles may not be too near thcPlants, 
lefl the Sun fhould fcorch them. 

When the Plants have gotten four 
I eaves, the Top of the Plants mould 
be pinched off with the Finger and 
Thumb ; but not bruifed, or cut with 
a Knife ; becaufe in either of thefe 
Cafes the Wound will not fo foon 
heal over : this Pinching is to caufe 
the Plants to put out lateral Branches ; 
for thefe are what will produce the 
Fruit ; therefore when there are two 
or more of thefe lateral Shoots prp- 
duced, they muft alfo be pinched, to 
force out more ; and this muft be 
pra&ifed often, that there may be a 
Supply of Runners to cover the Bed : 
the Management of thefe Beds muft 
be nearly the fame as hath been di- 
rected for the Cucumbers ; therefore 
I need not repeat it here ; but mail 
only obferve, that the Melons re- 
quire a greater Share of *Air than 
Cucumbers, and very little Water; 
and when it is given to them, it 
Ihould be at a Dillance from their 
Stems. 

If the Plants have fucceeded well, 
they will fpread over the Bed, and 
reach to the Frames, in about five 
or fix Weeks ; at which time the 
Alleys between the Betfs fhould be 
dug out ; or where there is but one 
Bed, there mould be a Trench made 
on each Side, of about four Feet 



wide, as low as the Bottom of the 
Bed; and hot Dung wheeled in, to 
raife a Lining to the fame Height as 
the Dung of the Bed, which lhould 
be trodden down clofe ; and after- 
ward covered with the fame Earth 
as was laid upon the Bed, to the 
Thicknefs of a Foot and an half or 
more, treading it down as clofe 
as poflible: this will add to the 
Width of the Bed, fo much as to 
make it in the Whole twelve Feet 
broad, which isabfolutely neceflary; 
for the Roots of the Plants will ex- 
tend thcmfelves quite thro' it ; and 
it is for want of this Precaution, that 
it is common to fee the Vines of Me- 
lons decay, before the Fruit is well 
grown ; for where there is no Addi- 
tion made to the Width of the Bed* 
the Roots will have reached the Sides 
of the Beds by the time that the 
Fruit appears ; aud having no more 
room to extend themfelves, their Ex- 
tremities are dried by the Sun and 
Air ; which is foon difcovered by the 
Plants hanging their Leaves in the 
Heat of the Day, which is foon at- 
tended with a Decay of many of 
thofe Leaves, which are near the 
Stem j and the Plants from that time 
gradually languifii ; fo that the Fruit 
cannot be fupplied with Nourifti- 
ment ; but when ripe, will be found 
to have little Flefh, and that mealy 
and ill-flavour'd : whereas thofe 
Plants which have fufheient Breadth 
for their Roots to run, and the Earth 
laid of a proper Depth, and clofely 
trod down, will remain in Vigour 
until the Froft deftroys them ; fo 
that I have had a fecond Crop of 
Fruit on them, which have fome- 
times ripened well ; but all the firft 
were excellent, and of a larger Size 
than thefe Sorts ufoally grow : the 
Leaves of thefe Plants were very 
large, and of a ftrong Green ; fa 
that they were in the utmoft Vigour : 
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whereas, in moft Places where the differ more, than in the pruning; 
Cant ale upe Melons have been raifed and managing of thefe Plants ; nor 
in England, the Beds have been no are there any Rules laid down in the 
wider than they were firft made, feveral Books in which the Culture 
and perhaps no more than three of Melons have been treated of, by 
Inches Thicknefs of Earth upon which any Perfon can be inftructed ; 
them ; fo that the Plants have decay- for there is fuch Inconfiftency in all 
cd many times without producing a their Directions ; and what is worfe, 
Angle Fruit : and from thence Peo- the greateft part of them are abfurd j 
pie have imagined, that this Sort of fo that whoever follows them, can 
Melon was too tender for this Cli- never hope to fucceed : therefore I 
mate, when their ill Succefs was in- mall, in as few Words as poffible, 
tirely owing to their not underftand- give fuch plain Directions, as I hope 
ing their Culture. will be fufficient to inftru& any Per- 

There is alfo another Advantage fon who is the leaft converfant in 
attending this Method of widening thefe Things, 
the Beds, as above directed ; which I have before advifed the pinch- 
is that of adding a frelh Warmth to ing off the Ends of the Plants as 
the Beds, by the hot Dung which is foon as they have a Joint, in or- 
buried on each Side ; which will der to get lateral Shoots, which are 
caufe the Dung in the Bed to re- by the Gardeners called Runners ; 
new its Heat : and as the Plants and when thefe Shoots have two or 
will by this time (hew their Fruit, three Joints, to pinch off their Tops, 
this additional Heat will be of great to force out more Runners ; becaufe 
Service in felting of the Fruit, ef- it is from thefe that the Fruit is to 
pccially if the Seafon mould prove be produced ; but after a fufficient 
cold, as it often happens in this Number are put out, they mould 
Country, in the Month of May. not be Hopped again ; but wait for 
When the Beds are made up in the the Appearance of the Fruit, which 
manner here directed, and the Vines will foon come out in plenty; at 
have extended fo far as to fill the which time the Vines Ihould be care- 
Frames, and want more room, the fully looked over three times a 
Frames mould be raifed up with Week, to obferve the Fruit, and 
Bricks about three Inches high, to make choice of one upon each Run- 
admit the Shoots of the Vines to ncr ; which is lituated neareft the 
run out from under them ; for if the Stem ; having the Iargeft Footftalk, 
Plants are ilrong, they will extend and that appears to be the ftrongeft 
fix or feven Feet each Way from Fruit; and then pinch off all the 
their Stems; for which Reafon I other Fruit which may appear upon 
caution every one to allow them the fame Runner ; alfo pinch off the 
room, and to put but one Plant in End of the Runner at the third Joint 
each Light ; for when the Vines are above the Fruit ; and if the Runner 
crouded, the Fruit feldom will fet is gently pinched at the next Joint 
well, but will drop off when they above the Fruit, it will flop the 
are as large as an Egg ; therefore Sap, and f<t the Fruit. The taking 
the Frames which are defigned for off all the other Fruit will prevent 
Melons (hould not be made fmall. the Nourifhment being drawn away 
There is no Part of Gardening, in from the Fruit intended to grow ; 
lyhich the Practitioners of this Art which, if they were all left on the 

Plant, 
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Plant, could not fupply them with 
fufficient Nouriihment ; fo that when 
they come to be as large as the End 
of a Man's Thumb, they all drop 
off, and fcarce one of them fets; 
which will be prevented by the Me- 
thod before directed : bat there are 
fome Perfons, who are fo covetous 
of having a Number of Fruit, as 
not to fuffer any to be taken off ; 
whereby they generally fail in their 
Expectation. My allowing but one 
Fruit to be left upon each Runner 
is, becaufe if half of thefc ftand, 
there will be full as many Fruit as 
the Plant can nouriih : for if there 
are more than eight upon one Plant, 
the Fruit will be fmall, and not fo 
well nouriihed : indeed I have fome 
times feen fifteen or twenty Melons 
upon one Plant ; but thefe have ge- 
nerally been of the fmaller Kinds, 
which do not require fo much 
Nouriihment as the CantaUupis, 
whofe Skins are of a thick Subftance; 
fb that where a greater Number are 
left of them, than the Plants can 
well fupply, their Flefli will be re- 
markably thin. 

As I before advtfed the (lopping, 
or pinching off, the Runners three 
Joints above the Fruit ; fo by this 
there wilf be frefti Runners produced 
a little below the Places where the 
others were pinched ; therefore iris, 
that I advife the careful looking over 
the Vines fo often, to (lop thefc new 
Runners foon after they come out ; 
as alfo to pull off the young Fruit 
which will appear ; and this mull be 
repeated as often as it is found ne-_ 
cefiary, which will be until thofe in- 
tended to Hand are grown fo large 
as to draw all the Nouriihment which 
the Plants can fupply ; for then the 
Plants will begin to abate of their 
Vigour. Thefe few Directions, if 
properly made ufe of, is all the 
Pruning which is neceflary to be 
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given them ; but at the feme time 
when this is pradlifed, it may be ne- 
ceflary to give fome Water to the 
Plants, but at a Diftance from their 
Stems ; which will be of Service to 
fet the Fruit, and caufe it to fwell ; 
but this mud be done with great 
Caution. 

TheGIafles of the Hot-bed mould 
alfo be raifed high, to admit a large 
Share of Air to the Plants, other wife 
the Fruit will not fet : and if the 
Seafon mould prove very warm, the 
Glafles may be frequently drawn off, 
efpecially in an Evening, to receive 
the Dews, provided there is little 
Windftirring ; but the Glaffes mould 
not remain off the whole Night, lei* 
the Cold Ihould prove too great. 

When the Plants have extended 
themfelves from under the Frames, 
if the Weather Ihould alter to Cold, 
it will be neceflary to cover their 
Extremities every Night with Mats; 
for if thefe Shoots are injured, it 
will retard the Growth of the Fruit; 
and often proves very injurious to 
the Plants : and now what Water is 
given to the Plants, ihould be in the 
Alleys between the Beds ; for as the 
Roots of the Vines will by this time 
have extended themfelves thro' the 
Alleys, fo when the Ground there 
is well moiftened, the Plants will re- 
ceive the Benefit of it : and by this 
Method the Stems of the Plants 
will be preferved dry, whereby they 
will continue found : but thefe Wa- 
terings ihould not be repeated of- 
tener than once a Week in dry warm 
Weather; and be (tire to- give as 
much Air as polfible to the Plants, 
when the Seafon is warm. 

Having given full Inilruftions for 
the Management of thofe Melons, 
which are raifed under Frames, I 
fliall next proceed to treat of thofe 
which are raifed under Bell or 
Hand-glaflcs. The Plants for thefe 
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mull be ratted in the fame manner 
ms hath been already directed; and 
about the middle of April, if the 
Seafon proves forward, will be a 
good time to make the Beds : but if 
the Seafon is cold, it had better be 
deferr*d fomcwhat later: a fufiicient 
Quantity of hot Dung mould be 
provided, in proportion to the Num- 
ber of Glaffes; allowing eight or 
nine good Wheelbarrows of Dung 
to each Glafs. If there is intended 
but one Bed, which is propofed to 
be extended in Length, the Trench 
ihould be dug out three Feet and an 
half wide, and the Length accord- 
ing to the Number of Glaffes, which 
ftibuld not be placed nearer than five 
Feet to each other from Middle to 
Middle ; for when the Plants are too 
near each other, the Vines will in- 
termix, and fill the Bed fo clofely, 
as to prevent the Fruit from fetting: 
in digging of the Trench, it fhould 
be fo fituated, as to allow for the 
Widening of the Bed three or four 
Feet on each Side ; the Depth mult 
be according as the Soil is dry or 
wet : but, as was before obferved, if 
the Soil is fo dry, as that there is no 
Danger of the Beds being hurt by 
the Wet, the lower they are made 
in the Ground the better : in the 
making of the Beds the fame re* 
gard muft be had to the well-mixing 
and laying of the Dung, as was be- 
fore diredted : and after the Dung is 
laid, there fhould be an Hill of 
Earth raifed, where each Plant is to 
Hand, one Foot and an half high : 
the other Part of the Bed need not 
as yet be covered more than four 
Inches thick, which will be fufiicient 
to keep the Warmth of the Dung 
from evaporating : then the Glaffes 
fhould be placed over the Hills, and 
fet down clofe, in order to wsrm 
the Earth of the Hills, to receive 
the Plants ; and if the Beds work 



kindly, they will be in a proper 
Temperature to receive the Plants, 
in two or three Days after making ; 
then the Plants fhould be removed in 
the ^ame manner as was before di- 
rected : and if they are in Pots, fo 
that there will be no Danger of their 
growing, there fhould but one Plant 
be put under each Glafs : and if they 
are not in Pots, there ihould be 
two ; one of which may be after- 
ward taken away, if they both grow: 
thefe Plants muft be watered and 
fhaded every Day, until they have 
taken Root : and if the Nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to cover the 
Glaffes with Mats, to prefcrve the 
Warmth of the Bed. 

Where there are feveral of the 
Beds intended, they fhould be placed 
at eight Feet Diftance from each 
other, that there may be a proper 
Space left between them, to be af- 
terward filled up, for the Roots of 
the Vines to have room for extend- 
ing thcmfelves, for the Reaibns be- 
fore given. 

When the Plants have taken good 
Root in the Beds, their Tops muft 
be pinched off; and their Pruning, 
i$c . muft, from time to time, be tne 
fame as for thofe under the Frames : 
in the Day-time when the Weather 
is warm, the Glaffes ihould be raifed 
on the oppofite Side to the Wind, to 
admit freih Air to the Planes ; for 
where this is not obferved, they will 
draw up weak and fickly : therefore 
all poflible Care fhould betaken, to 
prevent this ; for if the Runner* 
have not proper Strength, they can 
never fupply the Fruit with Nourifh- 
ment. 

When the Plants are grown (o 
long as to reach the Sides of the 
Glaffes, if the Weather proves fa- 
vourable, the Glaffes muft be fet up 
on three Bricks, fo as to raife them 
about two Inches from the Surface 
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of the Beds, to give room for the 
Vines to run out from under them : 
but when this is done, the Beds 
£hould be covered all over with 
Earth to the Depth of one Foot and 
an half, and trod down as clofe as 
poflible : and if the Nights mould 
prove cold, there mould be a Co- 
vering of Mats put over the Beds, to 
prevent the Cold from injuring the 
tender Shoots of the Vines : but as 
the Vines of the Cantaleupe Melons 
arc impatient of Wet, it will be ne- 
eeflary to arch the Beds over with 
Hoops, to fupport the Mats, that 
they may be ready for covering at 
all times when they require it; 
which is the only fure Method to 
have thefc Melons faccced in Eng- 
land % where the Weather is fo very 
uncertain and variable ; for I have 
had Tome Beds of thefe Melons in 
as fine' Order under thefe dalles as 
could be de fired, which were to- 
tally deltroyed by one Day's heavy 
Rain in June. 

After the Thicknefs of Earth is 
laid upon the Beds, if the Weather 
{hould prove cold, it will be advife- 
able to dig Trenches on each Side of 
the Beds, into which you mould lay 
ft fufficient Quantity of hot Dung, 
to make it the fame Thicknefs with 
the Bed, after the manner before di- 
rected for the Frames ; or if you 
have a fufiicient Quantity of hot 
Dung ready, the whole Space' be- 
tween the Beds may be dug out, and 
filled up with the Dung, laying 
thereon the Earth a Foot and an half 
deep, treading it down clofe : this 
new Dung will add a frem Warmth 
to the Beds, and caufe the Plants to 
mew Fruit foon after. 

The Watering of thefe Plants rauft 
be done with great Caution, and 
not given to their Stems; the pinch- 
ing of the Runners rauft alfo be duly 
attended to ; as alfo the pulling off 



all fuperfluous Fruit, to encourage 
thofe which are defigned to remain; 
and, in Ihort, every thing before di- 
rected for thofe under Frames mult 
lukewife be obferved for thefe ; and 
the farther Care is, to cover them in 
all hard Rains, and cold Nights, with 
Mats ; which if performed with Care* 
there will be little Danger of their 
mifcarrying ; and thefe Vines will 
remain vigorous until the Cold in 
Autumn deftroys them. 

There have been many Perfons, 
who of late Years have raifed their 
Melons under oiled Paper ; and in 
many Places they have fucceeded 
well ; but where this is pradifed. 
there mull be great Care taken not 
to keep thefe Coverings too clofe 
over them ; for where that is done, 
the Vines w ill draw very weak, and 
rarely fet their Fruit in any Plenty ; 
therefore where thefe Coverings arc 
propofed to be ufed, I mould ad- 
vife the bringing up of the Plants 
under Hand or Bell-gUfTes, in the 
manner before directed, until they 
are grown far enough to be let out 
from under the Glafles ; and then, 
inftcad of the Covering with Mats, 
to put over the oiled Paper : and if 
this Covering is prudently managed, 
it will be the belt that can be ufed : 
the bell Sort of Paper for this Pur* 
pofe is that which is ftrong, and not 
of too dark Colour ; and it mould 
be done over with Lin feed - oil, 
which will dry foon. There mould 
be a proportionable Number of 
the Sheets of this Paper patted to- 
gether, as will fpread to the Dimen- 
fions of the Frame to which it is to 
be fattened ; and if this is fixed to 
the Frame, before the Oil is rubbed 
over it, fo much the better: but 
this mould be done fo long before 
they are ufed, as that the Oil may be 
thoroughly dry, and the Stench gone 
off, othtrwife it will dr ftroy thePlanrs. 
6 There 
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There are fome Perfons, who 
make thefe Frames of broad Hoops, 
in Imitation of the Covers of Wag- 
gons : but as thefe are cumberfome 
to move, and there are no Conve- 
niences for admitting Air to the 
Plants, but by railing the whole 
Frame on one Side, I prefer thofe 
made of Pantile-laths, framed like a 
Ridge of an Houfe ; and each Slope, 
having Hinges, may be raifed at 
Pleafure to admit the Air to thePlants. 

The farther Management of the 
Melons, after their Fruit is fet, is 
to keep pulling off all the fuper- 
£uous Fruit, and to pinch off all 
weak Runners, which may draw 
away Part of the Nourifliment from 
the Fruit ; as alfo to turn the Fruit 
gently twice a Week, that each Side 
may have equal Benefit of the Sun 
and Air : for when they are fuffer'd 
to lie with the fame Side conftantly 
to the Ground, that Side will be- 
come of a pale or whitifli Colour, 
as if it were blanched, for want of 
the Advantages of the Sun and Air. 
The Plants will require a little Wa- 
ter in very dry Weather ; but this 
fhould be given them in the AHeys, 
at a Di (lance from the Stems of the 
Plants, and not oftener than once a 
Week ; at which times the Ground 
fhould be well foaked in the Alleys. 
This will encourage the Growth of 
Fruit, andcaufe the Flefli to be thick; 
but the great Caution which is ne- 
ceflary to beobferved, is, not to over- 
water the Plants, which is a certain 
Injury to them : alfo be fure to give 
as much free Air as polfiblc, at all 
times, when the Weather will per- 
mit ; for this is absolutely neccliary 
to render the Fruit good. 

When the Fruit is fully grown, 
they mud be duly watched to cut 
them at a proper time ; for if they 
are left a few Hours too long upon 
the Vines, they vviU lofe much gf 



their Delicacy; therefore they IhouM 
be looked over at lead twice every 
Day ; and if thofe Fruit which are 
intended for the Table, are cat early 
in the Morning, before the Sun has 
warmed them, they will be muck 
better flavour'd : but if any mould 
require to be cut afterward, they 
mould be put into cold Spring-wa- 
ter, or Ice, to cool them, before 
they are brought to the Table ; and 
thofe cut in the Morning mould be 
kept in the cooled Place till they are 
ferved up to the Table. The Sign 
of this Fruit's Maturity is, that of iu 
beginning to crack near the Foot- 
ftalk,and its beginning to fmell, whtck 
never fail: for as thefe Carttaleupe 
Melons feldom change their Colour 
until they are too ripe, that mould 
never be waited for. 

In faving of the Seeds, I need not 
repeat here, that only fuch ifcou«d 
be regarded, as are taken from the 
firmed Fruit, and thofe which have 
the highed Flavour ; and if thefe 
are taken out with the Pulp intire, 
without difplacing the Seeds, and 
fuffered to remain in the Pulp two or 
three Days before it is waflied out, 
the better ; and then to pri ferve on- 
ly the heavy Seeds, which fink in 
the Water. 

MELOC ACTUS. Vide Callus* 
MELOCARDUJS. Vide Cac- 
tus. 

MELOCHIA. Vide Corchorus. 

MELON. /'/7*Melo. 

MELONGENA, Mad-apple. 
The CbaraQtn are ; 

The Flower confijls of cne Ltaf 9 
Jhapcd like a Wheel \ ttnd cut into tnaxj 
Segments : from the Floxvct-cup a rife* 
the Ovary, which become: a fi.py 
Fruit, full of kidney -Jbufd Seeds. 

Dr. Lintttetti has joined this Genus 
of Plants with the Lycopitjsccu to his 
Genus of Sclunum : but thefe mould 
b: fef urated, if we wdl allow the 
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Fruit to be taken for a Cha rafter 

to the Genus. 

The Sptdet are ; 

1. Melongena frttJfu ohlongo 
nnolaeeo. Tour*. Mad apple with an 
oblong violet coloured Fruit. 

2. Ml LON G e N a fruBu oblongc al- 
io. Tourm. Mad-apple with an oblong 
white Fruit. 

3. Melongena /}ino/a 9 fru3u ro- 
tundo croceo. Toum. Prickly Mad- 
apple, with a round faffron-colour'd 
Fruit. 

4. Melongena fruQu rofundo, 
cum /pints *v%olaceis. Tourn. Mad- 
apple, with a round Fruit, and vio- 
let coloured Prickles* 

Of late, fome Perfons who were 
ignorant of the true Name of this 
Plant, have given it that of the Egg- 
plant, from a Refemblance which 
fome of thefe Fruit bear to Eggs; 
but this is confufing People. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which differ in the 
Size, Form, or Colour of the Fruit, 
or in the Shape of their Leaves ; but 
thofe here mentioned are all that F 
have obfervM in the Engli/b Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are greatly cultivated 
in the Gardens of Italy, Spain, and 
Barbary ; in which Places the Inha- 
bitants eat the Fruit of them boil'd 
with fat Flefh, putting thereto fome 
fcrapM Cheefe, which they preferve 
in Vinegar, Honey, or fait Pickle, 
all Winter, to provoke a venereal 
Appetite : but in Summer, when the 
Fruit is juft ripe, they ufually gather 
them, and make them up into Pud- 
dens with feveral Sorts of Spice?, 
and other Ingredients : which Difh 
the Italians are very fond of. 

The Italians call this Fruit Melan» 
zana, from the antient Latin Name 
of Mala in/ana ; by which it is by 
many Authors ftiled. The Turks 
call it B a dan j an , and in fome Eng- 
lijb Books it is tided Brown Johns ; 
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probably from a Corruption of the 
Turki/h Name. By fome it has been 
called Brtnvn Jolly, and Baron Jfily, 
from the fame Corruption. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which mull be fown upon a mode- 
rate Hot-bed in March ; and when 
the Plants come up, they mnft be 
tranfplanted into another Hot-bed 
about four Inches afunder, obferV- 
ing to water and (hade them until 
they have taken Root : after which 
you muft give them a great Share of 
Air when the Weather is warm, 
otherwife they will draw up very 
weak. They muft alfo be frequent- 
ly watered, without which they will 
make but a very indifferent Pro- 
grefs : but when they are grown fo 
ftrong as to fill the Frame (which 
will be by the middle of May J, yoa 
muft tranfplant them out into a rich 
Spot of Ground at two Feet Di- 
ftance; obferving to preferve as 
much Earth to the Roots as poffible 
when you take them up, otherwife 
they are fubjecl to mifcarry. You 
muft obferve to water them plenti- 
fully until they have taken Root t 
after which they will require bat 
very little Care more than to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and m very 
dry Weather to give them fome Water. 

About the middle of June the 
Fruit will appear; at which time, if 
the Weather be very dry, you muft 
often water them ; which will caufe 
the Fruit to grow very large, and 
increafe their Number : toward the 
latter End of July their Fruit will 
ripen : when you muft preferve the 
Seeds of each Kind feparate. 

Thefe Plants are only prcferv'd as 
Curiofities in the Engli/b Garden?, 
the Fruit being never us'd in this 
Country, except by fome Italians 
or Spaniards, who have befn ac- 
cuftom'd to eat of them in their own 
Countries, 

MELO- 
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MELOPEPO, The Squam. 
The CharaQers are ; 

It bath the whole Appearance of a 
Pom pi on or Gourd ; from which tins 
differs in its Fruit ; which is roundijk, 
jltjhy, jlrtakidt angular ■, and, fir the 
moft part, divided into five Partitions, 
inclofing fiat Seeds adhering to a 
fpongy Placenta. 

Thefywware; 

1. Melofbpo compreffus. C. B. P. 
The common or flat Squafti. 

2. Melopepo fruclu maxima al- 
io. Toum. The large white Squaflv, 
commonly call'd The white flat 
Pompion. 

3. Melopepo fruBu citrifirmi. 
Toum. The citron- fhaped Squafti. 

4. Melopepo verrucofus. Toum, 
The wartedSquafh. 

5. Melopepo verrucq/us, fruclu 
& femine albis. Toum. Warted 
Squafli, with white Fruit and Seed. 

6. Melopepo Jlavefcens, folio 
*fpero. Toum. Yellowifii Squafti, 
with a rough Leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant in the Weft-htdies. 
where they greatly abound, moft of 
which are feminal Variations, and 
feldom continue long to produce the 
fame Kinds from Seeds ; at Heaft 
with us they never continue three 
Years together the fame, but vary 
moft extraordinarily : for the Seeds 
fav'd from fuch Plants which grew 
upright, and did not produce Run- 
ners (as the more ordinary Sorts) 
the fucceeding Year, were as luxu- 
riant as any of the other Kinds ; 
and the Fruit was of a different 
Shape from thofe which the Seeds 
were taken from. 

Thefe are all propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds in April upon a 
moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants come up, they mould have a 
great Share of Air, otherwife they 
fill draw up fo weak, as co be good 
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for little : you mail alfo gently re* 
frefh them with Water, as you mail 
And they require it. In May they 
muft be tran fplanted out where they 
are defigned to remain (which in 
England \s moft commonly upon old 
Dunghib, over which the Vines will 
fpread, and produce a great Quan- 
tity of Fruit). If you plant them in an 
open Spot of Ground, you fliould 
dig Holes at theDidance of 14 Feet 
fquare; into each of which you 
fliould lay 2 or 3 Wheelbarrows of 
hot Dung, making an Hollow in 
the Middle to receive the Plants, 
which muft be fill'd with good rich 
Earth; then cover the Dung all 
over, Top and Sides, with the 
Earth that came out of the Hole, 
placing a Glafc over the Middle ; in 
which manner it fliould remain un- 
til the Earth in the Holes begins to 
warm (which is commonly in twen- 
ty-four Hours after making) ; when 
011 muft take the Plants up out of the 
eed-bed, and plant two of them 
into each Hole ; obferving to water 
and made them until they have taken 
Root : after which you muft let them 
have a free Air ; and when they be- 
gin to fend forth their Shoots, if 
both Plants have taken, one of 
them muft be pulled out; and you 
muft take off the Glafles, and per- 
mit them to run; obferving only to 
clear them from Weeds, and in very 
dry Weather to refrefli them now- 
and-then with a little Water. 

In July thefe Plants will produce 
a great Quantity of Fruit) which 
fome People are very fond of: thefe 
they gather while young, and boil 
them with Meat inftead of Turneps : 
but notwithstanding what fome Per- 
fons have advane'd concerning the 
Goodncfs of this Fruit, yet, from, 
feveral Trials which I have made, £ 
could no: bring my Palate to rclilh 
them ; for they have a very great 

Flatulency 
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Flatulency in their Tafte, which Is 
agreeable to very few Perfons : but 
in the Weft-Indies 9 where there is a 
Scarcity of Garden Roots and Plants, 
thefe, and many other Sorts, are 
efteemed Delicacies. 

MELONRY, or MELON- 
GROUND, is an Apartment in 
the Kitchen-garden for the Propa* 
gation of Melons. 

The Spot of Ground mould be 
open to the South-eaft Sun ; but 
fhelter'd from the Weft, North- 
weft, and North-eaft Winds, by 
Walls, Pales, or Hedges : it Ihould 
fllfo be upon a dry Soil ; for nothing 
is more injurious to the/e Plants than 
much Wet : and in the Spring it 
often proves very wet Weather ; 
when, if the Soil be very wet, there 
will be no making the Ridges until 
it is very late. You fhould alfo con- 
trive to place it as near to the Dung 
as poflibie, which will fave a great 
deal of Labour in wheeling the 
Dung ; and, if you can have a Pond 
of Water near it, this, in very dry 
Weather, will be very ufeful to water 
the Melons. 

As to the Size of the Ground, 
that muft be proportion'd to the 
Quantity of Ridges intended ; which 
you may eafily calculate by allow- 
ing eleven Feet Breadth for every 
Ridge, and the Holes placed at 
about five Feet afunder » but it is 
the bcft Way to allow room enough 
where you are not ftreighten'd for 
it. 

This Ground fhould be indos'd 
with a Reed. fence, and kept con- 
ftantly lock'd up during the time 
that the Melons are growing ; for if 
they are expo^d to every Perfon that 
walks in the Garden (moft of whom 
have a Curofity to handle theVines, 
and look after the Fruit), it will be 
of ill Confequence; nothing being 
more injurious to thefe Plants than 
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frequent tumbling ordifturblng their 
Leaves. 

The common Practice In moft 
Gentlemens Gardens is, to inclofe 
a Spot of Ground either with Walls 
or Pales, which they conftantly ap- 
propriate to this Purpofe : but this is i 
by no means a good Method ; for It 
rarely happens that thefe fucceed 
well longer than two* Years in the 
fame Place, unlefs the Soil be re- 
moved, and frefh brought in, which 
is very cxpenfive ; therefore the beft 
Way is, to have a fufficient Parcel 
of Reeds made into Panels, which 
may be annually moved from Place 
to Place ; fo that you need not con- 
tinue your Ridges longer than one 
Year in the fame Place. Andifyoa 
have a Piece of Ground which is 
large enough to divide into four fuch 
Places, the Fence may be every 
Year remov'd forward till the Whole 
has been occupy'd ; after which you 
may return to the Spot where you 
began, which, by that time, will be 
as good as frefli Earth : and hereby, 
without much Trouble, you may re- 
move them every Year ; for as one 
of the Sides will remain unremovU 
everv time the Fence is carried for- 
ward, the Labour will not be fo 
great as if it were wholly remov'd 
to fome Diftance ; and thefe Reed- 
fences are much preferable to either 
Walls or Pales for this Purpofe. 
MELOTHRIA. 

The Charaflers are ; 
The Empaltment of the FIstvrr is 
of one Leaf bell /bap d t and cut fight- 
ly at the Brim into f<ve Parts ; this 
rtjls upon the Embryo : the Ficncrr is 
cf one Leaf <wbcel-Jbrped, havirg a 
Tube the Length of the Empalemnl : 
in the C ntre rf the Flnver is ffus> 
ted the Pointaf, fufprting a cylindri- 
cal Style, attended by three csrieal 
Stamina, nvhich are inferted in the 
Tube of the Flower, and are extended 

is 
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io the fame Length : the Pointal fifing of feveral /mall Leaves, which 
afterward becomes an o<val fmall are placed round the Embryo in a eir- 
Berry, having three Divifions, in cu/ar Order: the Pointal, ivbich is 
which are lodged fmall fiat Seeds. divided into three Parts at the < Top % 

We have but One Species of this afterward becomes the Fruit or Berry, 
Plant ; vix. in which is included one fiat Seed* 

Mblothria. Lin. Hort. Cliff, which is, when ripe, hollowed like 
Small creeping Cucumber, vulgo. the Appearance of the Moon. 

This Plant grows wild in the The Species arc; 

Woods in Carolina, Virginia, and I. Menispermum Canadenfe 
alfqin many of thelflands in Amort- fcandtns, hederaceo folio. Acad. Reg. 
ca : it creeps upon the Ground, with Scien. 1 706. Climbing Canady >Moon- 
flender Vines, having angular Leaver, feed, with an Ivy-leaf, 
fomcwhat refembling thofe of the 2. Menispermum Canadenfe 
Melon ; but much lmallcr. Thefe fcandens, umbilicato folio. Acad. Reg. 
Vines ftrike out Roots at every Joint, Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady 
which fa ft en them fe Ives into the Moonfeed, with an umbilicated 
Ground, and thereby a larger Share Leaf. 

of Nourishment is drawn to the 3. Menispermum folio brdera- 
Plants ; by which means thcirVines ceo. Hort. Eltb. Ivy-leav\i Moon- 
extend to a great Diftance each feed. 

Way, and clofely cover the Ground. The firft and fecond Sorts have 
The Flowers are very fmall, in Shape been long Inhabitants of the Euro- 
like thofe of the Melon, and of a pcstn Gardens. Thefe produce flexi- 
pale-fulphur Colour. The Fruit, in ble woody Shoots from their Roots, 
the Weft-Indies, grows to the Size which twill round whatever Plams 
of a Pea, of an oval Figure, and ftand near them, and will grow to 
changes black when ripe : thefe are the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
by the Inhabitants fomctimes pickled and produce their Flowers in Au- 
when they are green. tumn ; but they rarely perfect their 

In England the Fruit are much Seed : n this Country, 
fmaller, and tis fo hidden by the Thefe Plants are Natives of Fir- 
Leaves, as to render it difficult to g***a* and molt of the Northern 
find them. The Plants will not grow f*arts of America, from whence they 
in the open Air here, but mult be were many Years fince brought into 
fown upon an Hor-bed ; and if they Europe, and were preferved in the 
are permitted, will foon fpread over Green-houfes in Winter, as tender 
the Surface of a large Bed ; and when Plants ; but of late Years they have 
the Fruit is ripe, if they fcatter their been planted in the full Gro ud, 
Seeds, the Plants will come up where where they endure the Wrat.r'a 
the Earth happens to be ufed on an Cold extremely well withojt any 
Hot-bed again ; and if they are fup- Shelter. They may be eafily propa- 
plied with Water, will require no gated by the Suckers, wti:h axe 
farther Care. This Plant is in fome produced in plenty from their Roots: 
Gardens preferved for the fake of thefe ihould be taken off with fomfl 
Variety ; but is of no Ufe. Fibres adhering to them, in the 

MENISPERMUM, Moonfeed. Spring, before the Plants make new 
The Characters are ; Shoots 1 and may be planted where 

It hath 4 rofssceous flower, cosh they are defigncd to rimainj obferv- 
VQt.O. LU ,«g 
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Jng to water them, if the Seafon 
fhould prove dry, until they have 
taken Ropt; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and 
to fupport them with Stakes, unlefs 
they are planted near Trees, round 
which they may fallen themfelves ; 
for if they trail on the Ground, 
they will not thrive. 

The third Sort was brought from 
Carolina by Mr. Cafijly. This is a 
Plant of humbler Growth than cither 
of the former, feldom rifiog above 
four or five Feet high in this Coun- 
try, and the Stems do not become 
woody : the Leaves are alfo much 
fmaller than either of the other 
Sorts. This Plant will endure the 
Cold of ordinary Winters very well 
in the open Air, provided it is plant- 
ed in a warm Soil, and a flickered 
Situation. It may be propagated 
by Suckers from the Root, as the 
two former Sorts, which are alfo 
produced in as great Plenty. 

The two former Sorts were by 
Dr. Plukenet ranged among the 
Ivies, from feme Similitude in the 
outward Appearance of the Plants 
to the Ivy : fo, from his Name, they 
were commonly called in the Gar- 
dens, Ivy withaBind-wfced-leaf. 

MENTHA, Mint. 
The Char a Sen are ; 

It is a vertietUate Plant, with a 
iabiated Flower cenfijling of one Leaf, 
wbofe Upper-tip is arched, xtnd the 
Under 'lip is divided into three Parts ; 
hut hath of them are fo cut, that the 
Flonver /terns to ho divided into four 
Parts, the two Lips fcareely appear* 
- ing : theft Flowers are colleQed into 
thick WberUs in feme Species ; hut in 
of hers they grow in a Spike ; each 
Flower having four Seeds fueeeeding 
it 9 which are inclosed in the Flower- 
cup; to which may he added, It bath 
m creeping Rett; and the whole Plant 



has a fireng aromatic or hal/amk 

Scent. 

The Species are ; 

1. Mentha angu/lifotia /pica fa, 
C. B. P. Common fpik'd Mint, 
ufually caird Spear-mint. 

2. Mentha /picis breviorihns t$ 
habit iorihus, foliis mentha* fu/car, 
fapore fervida piperis. Rati Syn. Pep- 
per*mint. 

3 . Mentha Jylvefris,foUo kngi- 
ore. C. B. P. Long- lea v'd Horfr- 
mint, or Mentaftrum. 

4. Mentha arv en/is vert i cilia t a 
hir/uta. J. B. Water-mint with 
whorlcd Coronets, commonly caird 
Water-calamint. 

5. Mentha aquatiea /en Sisym- 
brium. J. B. Water-mint. 

6. Mentha Si/ymhrium 413*, 
bir/uta, glomerulus ae foliis mimribut 
ac rotnndteribus. Rait Syn. Orange- 
mint. 

7 . Mentha /picata, folio varie- 
gate. C. B. P. Spearmint with a 
variegated Leaf. 

8. Mentha retundifdia paluftris 9 
feu aquatiea major, /olio variegate. 
Toum. The great round leaved Wa- 
ter-mint, with a variegated Leaf. 

9. Mentha anguftifolia Jpicata 
glabra, folio rugofiore, odore groevkre^ 
Raii Syn. Spear-mint with a rugged 
Leaf, and ftrong Scent. 

10. Mentha Cbalepenfs angufti- 
folia, raro forens. Boerb. Ind. N ar- 
row -leav'd Aleppo Mint, which rare- 
ly flowers. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
Mint, which are preferv'd in forne 
curious Botanic Gardens, many of 
which are Natives of England; nut 
as they are not cultivated for Uie, I 
(hall omit them in this Place ; thofe 
above-mention'd being the Sorts 
which are commonly propagated for 
Kitchen or Medicinal Ules. 

The fir ft Sort is the rooft common- 
ly cultivated in the Enghjh Gardens, 

beta 
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both for- the Ufe of the Kitchen and 
Medicine ; but the fecond Sort is 
by fome greatly efteem'd for its 
Heat, to make a ft m pie Water : 
this, at prefent, is not very Common 
in the Gardens ; but has been foond 
growing wild in fevcral Parts of 
England. The third Sort is alfo us'd 
Sn Medicine ; but is rarely cultiva- 
ted in Gardens* being found in 
great Plenty in fevcral Places near 
London. The fourth and fifth Sorts 
are very common by the Sides of the 
Ponds, and on moifl Soils, in divers 
Parts of England i and are rarely 
cultivated in Gardens: thefe are 
both ufed in Medicine ; but the 
Markets are fepply'd with them from 
the Fields. The feventh and eighth 
Sorts are prefer v'd in Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their variegated Leaves ; 
Els are the ninth and tenth Sorts, for 
their Oddnefs; the one having 
curl'd Leaves, and the other being 
Very white; but feldom produce 
Flowers in England. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eafily 
propagated by parting the Roots in 
the Spring* or by planting Cuttings 
during any of the Summer-months; 
but mould have a moid Soil i and 
after planting, if the Seafon mould 
prove dry, they moil be often wa- 
ter 'd, until they have taken Root ; 
after which, they will require no 
farther Care but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds : they mould be 
planted in Beds about four Feet 
wide, allowing a Path two Feet 
wide, to go between the Beds to 
water, weed, and cut the Plants. 
The Diftance they £hould be fet is 
about four or five Inches, or more, 
becaufe they fpread very much at 
their Roots ; for which Reafon, the 
Beds mould not Aand longer than 
three Years before you plant fWh ; 
for by that time the Roots WW be 
watted fo dofely, as to rot and «e* 
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cay each other, if permitted to ftand 
longer. There are fome People who 
are very fond of Mint-fallad in Win- 
ter and Spring : in order to obtain 
which, they take up the Roots be- 
fore Chrljlmat % and plant them up- 
on a moderate Hot-bed pretty dole, 
covering them with fine Earth about 
an Inch thick f and cover the Bed 
either with Matt, or Frames of 
Glafs. In thefe Beds the Mint will 
come up in a Month's time, and be 
foon fit to cut for that Purpofe. 

When the Herb is cut for medi* 
cinal Ufe, it mould be done in a 
very dry Seafon, juft when it is in 
Flower i for if it ftand longer, it 
will not be near fo handfome, nor 
fo well tailed ; and if it be cut when 
it is wet, it will change black, and 
be little worth! this lhould be hung 
up to dry in a mady Place, where it 
may remain until it be ufed. 

If the Soil be good in which thefe 
Plants are to be fet, they will afford 
three Crops every Spring : but after 
July they ieldom prove good ; there - 
fore what Shoots are produced after 
that time, lhould be permitted to 
remain till Michaelmas, when you 
mud cut them down clofe j and after 
having cleared the Beds from Weeds, 
you lhould fpread a little fine rich 
Earth all over them, which will 
greatly encourage the Roots againft 
the fucceeding Spring. 

MENTHA CAT ARIA. Vide 
Cataria. 

MENTZELIA. 

The CbaraQers are; 

It batb a rofe-jkqpcd Flower % con* 
fij'ing of ftvtral Leagues t which art 
placed in a circular Order, and reft 
on the Flower-cup : which a/hrward 
Becomes a membranaceous tubulins 
Fruit , containing many /mall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent; was. 
MsNTXgLlA foliis (J fru&iius* 
L 1 i a » peril. 
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etfperis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Mcntzelia 
with rough Leaves and Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant 
by Father Plumier, who discovered 
it in the Trench Settlements in Ame- 
rica, in Honour to Dr. Mentzelius, 
who was Phyfician to the Elector of 
Brandenbwrgb ; and who publtfh'd 
an Index of Plants in Latin, Greek, 
and High- Dutch. 

This Plant grows plentifully in 
the Ifland of Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds were fent to England by 
the late Dr. William Houjioun j 
which have fucceeded in the Phyfic- 
garden at Cbeljea. 

It is an annual Plant, which peri- 
fhes foon after the Seeds are ripe ; 
therefore mud be fown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, that the 
Plants may be brought forward ear- 
ly in the Seafon ; otherwife they 
will not produce ripe Seed in this 
Country. When the Plants are come 
up about an Inch high, they mould 
be each tranfphnted into a feparate 
Halfpeny Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; being careful to 
fhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root ; after which 
time they mull be conftantly water- 
ed every other Day in warm Wea- 
ther, and mould have frelh Air every 
Day admitted to them, in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of theScaibn.and 
the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are plunged. In about fix Weeks 
or two Months after tranfplanting, 
if the Plants have made a good Pro- 
grefs, they will have filled the Pots 
with their Roots ; when they mould 
be Ihifted into larger Pots, which 
mutt- be filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Bark-bed 
in the Stove, that they may have 
room to grow in Heigh: ; observing, 
-a* before, to water them duly ; as 
alio 10 admit liefli Air to theoevcry 
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Day in warm Weather : with this 
Management the Plants will rife to 
the Height of ^hree Feet, and will 
produce ripe Seeds the Latter- end of 
AuguJ}, or the Beginning oi Septem- 
ber. Thefe Plants are clofely befet 
all over with fmall crooked Spines, 
by which they will fallen themfelves 
to whatever touches them fo ftroog- 
ly, that, by a Perfon's going near 
them, they will ftick to the CI oath 5, 
and the Branches of the Plant will 
feparate, and adhere to them, in like 
manner as the Seeds of Clivers or 
Goofegrafs. 

MENYANTHES, is Trifolium 
Paluftre, or Bogbean. 

This Plant is common upon bog- 
gy Places in divers Parts of England'* 
but is never cultivated in Gardens ; 
for which Reafon I (hall not trouble 
the Reader with any farther Account 
of it, except the taking notice, that 
this Plant is at prefent in great 
Efleem ; being thought an excellent 
Remedy for the Rheumatifm, Gout, 
and many other Diforders. It is 
frequently called Bogbane, orMaHh- 
trefoil, in the Markets : and grows 
plentifully on Bogs in many Parts 
of England, where it is gather 'd, and 
brought to fupply the Markets. 

MERCUR1ALIS, Mercury. 
The Char ad en are ; 

Tie Leaves are crenatcd, end grew 
by Pairs oppojtte i the Cup of the 
Flower conjijls of one Leaf, which ex- 
pands, and is cut into three Segments } 
thefe are Male and Female in differ- 
ent Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
grow in long Spikes, and confif of 
many Stamina and Apices, which are 
loadid with Farina: the Ovary tf 
the Female Plant becomes a t ejacula- 
ted Fruit, having a Jingle rcur.d 
Seed in each Cell. 
The Species are; 

!. Mlrcurialis tejliculata, five 
mus DhfcQrJi* if Plinii. C. B. P. 

The 
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The tefticulated Mercury, vulgarly 
call'd The Male French Mercury. 

2. Mercurialis fpicata, five 
fatmina Diofcoridis & Plinii. C.B.P. 

The fpiked French Mercury. 

3. Mercurialis montana ttfti- 
eulata. C. B. P. Tefticulated 
mountainMercury, commonly called 
Dog's Mercury. 

4. Mercurialis montana fpicata. 
C. B. P 0 Spiked mountain, or 
Dog's Mercury. 

5. Mercurialis fruticofa inca- 
na mas. Boerh. lad. Hoary fhrub- 
by Male Mercury. 

6 . Mercurialis fruticofa inca- 
na tejliculata. Toum. Shrubby 
hoary tefticulated Mercury. 

The two firft Sorts are annual 
Plants, which grow wild in divers 
Parts of England, and are rarely 
propagated in Gardens : the Seeds 
thereof, being fown.produce the two 
Sorts promifcuoufly, and are both 
gathered indifferently for medicinal 
Ufe. Thefe Seeds (hould be fown 
as foon as they are ripe, by thofe 
who would cultivate them : they 
will grow uoon anySoil orSituation. 

The third and fourth Sorts grow 
wild in ihady Lanes, and under 
Hedges, in divers Parts of England, 
where they fpread greatly at the 
Roots : thefe are never us'd in Me- 
dicine, being efteem'd poifonous. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts ? are not 
Natives of this Country ; but are 
prefervM in curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety ; thefe may be 
propagated by fowing the Seeds 
loon after they are ripe, in a Bed of 
frefh Earth ; where, if the Seeds are 
good, the Plants will come up the 
Succeeding Spring, and endure the 
Cold of our Winters very well : but 
if the Plants from which the Seeds 
are taken, have not had fome of 
• the Male Plants growing amongft 
them, the Seeds will not grow, as I 
have fcveral times experienced. 
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MESEMBRIANTHEMUM.J7- 
de Ficoides. 

MESPILUS, The Medlar. 
The CharaQers are ; 

The Leaves are either whole, and 
fhap"d like thofe of the Laurel, as in 
the manured Sorts ; or laciniated, as in 
the nvild Sorts : the Flower confifis of 
five Leaves, *which expand in form 
of a Rofe : the Fruit is umbilicated, 
and are not eatable till they decay ; 
and have, for the mofl part, five hard 
Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 

1. Mespilus Germanic a, folio 
laurino non ferrato, five Mefpilus fyl- 
veflris. C. B. P. The common 
Medlar, commonly calPd The Not- 
tingham Medlar. 

• 2. Mespilus fol to laurino ; major, 
C.B.P. The large Dutch Medlar. 

3. Mespilus apii folio, fylveftris 
fpinofa, five oxyacantba. C. B. P. 
The common Hawthorn. 

4. Mespilus fpinofa, five oxya- 
cantba, fiore plena. Toum. The 
double -flowering Hawthorn. 

5. Mespilus apii folio laciniato. 
C. B. P. The Azarola, or Nea- 
politan Medlar. 

6. Mespilus fpinofa, pyri folio. 
H. L. The Pyracantha, or Ever- 
green Thorn. 

7. Mespilus feu fpina acuta, bi- 
flora Britannica. Park. 7 beat. The 
Glafienbury Thorn. 

8. Mespilus fpinofa, five oxy- 
acantba Firginiana. H. L. The 
Cockfpur, or Virginian Hawthorn. 

9. Mespilus aculeata pyri folia 
dentieulata fplendens, frueln vfigni 
rutilo, Virginienfis. Pluk. Phyt. The 
Virginian Medlar, with mining 
Leaves, and very red Fruit ; com- 
monly called, The Virginian Azarol, 
with red Fruit. 

10. Mespilus Virglmana, apii 
folio , vulgar i fim'dis major ; grandiori- 
bus J'pinis. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian 

L 1 1 % tfaw- 
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Hawthorn, with long flrongThorns, 
commonly called Maple - leav'd 
Haw. 

11. MESPILUS prunifoUa Virgi- 
nian* men Jpinof* t fruQn nigricans. 
Pink. Pbyi Virginian Hawthorn, 
with a Plum-leaf, and black Fruit. 

12. Mespilus fruni foliis, /pints 
longijjimis fortibus, fruQu rubro ma- 
gno. Clayt. Flor. V irg. American 
flaw, with Plum-leaves, very ftrong 
Thorns, and a large red Fruit, com- 
monly calTd Canlina Haw, with 
very ftrong Spines. 

13. M.B&ril.v&Virginian4 t gro/fk- 
lariet foliij t fp**is long /Jt mis rtdis % 
J rutin ret unfa luteo. Virginian Haw, 
with Goolberry - leaves, verj long 
ered Thorns, and a round yellow 
Fruit, commonly calTd Lord Jflafg 
Haw. 

14. Mespilus inermis t fo /it's ob- 
werfs cvatis Jul t us tonuntofis, pomis 
rvatis Inttis. Smooth Jmtri( an Haw, 
with oval Leaves, white underneath', 
and egg -fh aped yellow Fruit, com* 
monly called yellow Haw, with 
pear-maped Fruit. 

15. Mespilus apii folia lacinioto, 
fruSu tx albo lute/rente minor i. Hart. 

Catb. The L'Azarole, with a fmall 
yellowifli white Fruit. 

16. Mespilus folio laurino, ma- 
yor^frnQn pracoti fapidiori oblong; 
liwiori feu rariori fnbftantia. Hort. 
Catb. Smooth oblong Medlar, with 
large Laurel-leaves, called by the 
Italian Gardeners Nt/poli. 

17. Mespilus folio fubrotundo, 
fruttn rubra. Tcurn. The Dwarf 
Medlar, with red Fruit. 

18. Mespilus folio rotnndiore, 
fruclu figfo fubdulci. Toum, Dwarf 
Medlar, with black Fruit. 

The fir ft of thefe Medlars was 
formerly more common in the Gar- 
dens and Nurferies than at prefent ; 
for fince the Dutcb Medlar has been 
introduced, it hath obtained the Pre- 
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ference j the Fruit of this being 
much larger than the old one, which 
has occahoned their being culrivg* 
ted in greater Plenty. 

The fixteenth Sort has been 
brought into England bvfome of the 
Italian Gardeners, who anoually 
bring over Orange - trees and Jaf- 
mines : and they have fold thcfcTrees 
by the common Title of Ntfpofi % 
which is applicable to all the Spe- 
cies of this Genus. The Fruit of 
this Tree is rather f mailer than that 
of the Common or Nottingham Med- 
lar ; but it hath a quicker Flavour, 
and is earlier ripe ; fo a Plant or 
two of them may be allowed a Place 
in thofe Gardens where there is 
room, 

Thefe Sorts may be propagated by 
budding or grafting them upon the 
Hawthorn, or the Pear- ftock, upon 
either of which rhey will take very 
well y and may be afterward trans- 
planted into the Fruit-garden, either 
in Standards, or trained again ft an 
Efpalier, in both which Methods 
they will fucceed very well ; but if 
the larger Sort be trained on an Ef-» 
palier, the Fruit will be much lar- 
ger : but you muft be careful, in 
pruning, not to fhorten their bearing 
Branches ; for the Fruit being, for 
the mod part, produced at the Ex- 
tremity thereof, if they are (hortta- 
ed, it will be cut away. 

Thefe Plants will grow upon al- 
mod any Soil ; but the Fruit will be 
much larger upon a ftrong Soil, ra* 
ther moiit than dry ; tho* upon a 
middling Soil they are generally 
belt flavoured. 

Thefe Fruits are permitted to re- 
main upon the Trees till Oclober, 
when they will begin to fall ; at 
which time they muft be gathered* 
when dry, and laid by in a dry Place, 
until they become foft, and begin to 
decay, which is commonly about a 
• Month 
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Month after they are gathered, when 
they will be fit to be eaten ; before 
which they are fo very harih, that 
it is almoft impofllblc to eat 
them. 

The third Sort is fo very common 
in England, that it would be to little 
Purpofe to fpend much time in treat- 
ing of it, fince the great Ufe to 
which it is applied in England, is to 
make Fences ; the manner of doing 
which is already defcribed under the 
Article of Fences and Hedges, 

Thefe Trees, when grown large, 
are great Ornaments to Parks ; and 
during the Seafon of their Flower- 
ing, where the Trees are in plenty, 
the Air is perfumed with the Fra- 
grancy of their Flowers ; and as 
they are much frequented by Night- 
ingales, fo their melodious Notes 
render thofe Places the moft agreea- 
ble, at that time of the Year, for 
Retirement : but I would only men- 
tion in this Place, that there are two 
or three Varieties of this Plant com- 
monly obferved in the Hedges near 
LtxdiM, which differ in the Size of 
their Leaves and Fruit : but that 
Sort which produces the fmallelr. 
Leaves is the bell worth cultivating 
for Hedges, becaufe their Branches 
always grow dofe together ; fo that 
the Hedge will clip much clofer, and 
appear more beautiful : for it is a 
common Obfervation, That the 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees grow 
in a proportionable Diitance to the 
Size of their Leaves. 

The fourth Sort is a Variety of 
the third, from which it differs ,in 
having fair double Flowers. This 
is propagated by being budded or 
grafted upon the common Sort, and 
may be trained up with regular 
Stems to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet ; and when planted in 
Wildernefles, or other Plantations of 
Trees, being intermixed with other 



flowering Trees of the fame Growth, 
makes a very fine Appearance during 
the Seafon of its Flowering, which 
is commonly moft Part of May ; the 
Flowers being produced in large 
Cluflers, as in the common Sort: 
but are very double : this Tree is 
pretty common in the Nurf cries 
near London. 

The L'Jzarole, or NenpoBtan 
Medlar, has been introduced from 
Italy, where the Fruit is greatly 
efteemed. This is alfo propagated 
by budding or grafting it upon 
Stocks of the common Hawthorn, 
and fhould be tranfplanted into a 
moid Soil, and warm Situation, 
where it will produce great Quanti- 
ties of Fruit annually in England, 
which are (haped like thofe of the 
common Hawthorn, but much lar- 
ger ; and rauft be preferved till they 
begin to decay before they are eaten, 
as the common Medlar. 

I have obferved thefe Trees in 
many Placet planted again ft warm 
Wall% as fuppofing them too tender 
to produce Fruit in this Climate, 
without fuch Aflidance ; which is a 
very great Miftake : for I have feen 
much more Fruit upon Standard- 
trees than were upon thofe againft 
Walls, and they ripened well, and 
were better tailed. 

The Pyracantha, or Ever-green 
Thorn, was formerly in greater 
EAecm than at prefent : it is com- 
monly planted againft Walls orBuild- 
ings, where it affords an agreeable 
Profpcct in Winter (efpecially if it 
has plenty of Fruit), the Fruit being, 
at that Seafon, of a beautiful red 
Colour, and are commonly produ- 
ced in very large CIuftcrs,which, to- 
gether with its ever green Leaves, 
renders it worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. But in order to 
have Fruit upon every Part of the 
Tree, in which its greateft Beauty 
LI 1 4 confifts, 
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confifts, there ihould always be a 
Succeffion of young Branches train- 
ed in ; for the Fruit is always pro- 
duced upon the fccond and third 
Years Wood ; and all thofe Branches 
which are older, never produce any: 
for want of rightly obferving this 
Method, moft of the Trees of this 
Kind feldom have any Fruit but to- 
ward their extreme Parts ; which is 
one Rcafon thefe Trees have been 
much neglected of late Years. 

The Branches of this Tree are 
very flexible, fq that it cannot be 
trained up to a Standard ; but muft 
always have the Afliil ance of aWall, 
or fome other Building, to fupport 
it. It is very hardy, and will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situation ; but 
it agrees bell with a dry Soil, in 
which it will always produce a great- 
er Quantity of Fruit. 

This may be propagated by lay- 
ing down the tender Shoots, which 
are commonly two Years before they 
will be rooted enough to tranfplant 
(but, notwith (landing thi5, it is a 
more expeditious Method than to 
raife them from Seeds, which rarely 
come up until the fecond Year, and 
are but of flow Growth the two fuc- 
ceeding Years); then they may either 
be planted where they are to remain, 
or into a Nurfery for two or three 
Years, where you may train them, 
according to the Places where they 
are defigned to be planted : but the 
fooner they are planted where they 
are to remain, the better they will 
fuccecd. It is commonly three Years 
after they are planted out, before 
they begin to produce Fruit. 

The Qiajietibury Thorn is prcferv- 
ed in many Gardens as aCuriofity : 
this often produces fome Bunches of 
Flowers in Winter, and afcerwards 
flDwers again at the Seafon with the 
common Sort ; but doth in no other 
refpeft differ from the common 
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Hawthorn : the fabulous Story of 
its budding on Chrifimas-day in the 
Morning, flowering at Noon, and 
decaying at Night, is now with 
good Reafon dilbclieved ; for altho* 
it may fome times happen, that 
there may be fome Bunches of Flow- 
ers open on that Day, yet, for the 
mod part, it is later in the Year be- 
fore they appear ; but this in a great 
meafure depends on the Mildnefs of 
the Seafon. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting it 
upon the common Hawthorn, and 
fhould be plan Led in a warm Situa- 
tion, which will greatly promote 
the Flowering in the Wioter • for 
if they are too much expofed to cold 
Winds, the Flower-bud* will decay 
without opening, tho* in other re- 
fpefts the Plant is equally as hardy 
as the common Sort, and may be 
treated in the fame manner. 

The Cockfpur Hawthorn is of 
larger Growth than any of the for- 
mer, and is very hardy : this may 
be propagated by fowing the Seeds, 
in the fame manner as the common 
Hawthorn ; and they commonly 
abide in the Ground till the fecond 
Year, as they do : therefore the moft 
expeditious Way to increafe this 
Plant is, to bud or graft it upon the 
common Hawthorn ; tho' I mutt 
confefs, that the Trees thus propa- 
gated will not arrive to the Magni- 
tude as thofe generally do which are 
propagated from Seeds : but will 
produce Fruit much fooner : bat 
where a Perfon intends to have them 
in Perfection, they mould always be 
propagated from Seeds. This Sort 
will grow to the Height of eighteen 
or twenty Feet, and may be trained 
up with regular Stems and Heads, 
and when planted amongft other 
Trees of the fame Growth, they 
make an agreeable Variety ; for 
in the Spring, when they are ra 

Bloflbro, 
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Bloflbm, they are very pleafing, the 
Flowers being very large, and are 
produced in great Bunches at the 
Extremity of their Branches ; and in 
Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, 
which is very large, and grows in 
great Clutters, they have a beautiful 
Appearance, and are efteemed very 
good Feed Tor Deer. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
Sorts were brought from firginia 
feveral Years fince, and are preferv- 
ed as Curiofities by fuch Perfons as 
are Lovers of Trees. Thefe may 
be propagated from Seeds, as the 
other Sorts, or by budding or graft- 
ing them upon the common Haw- 
thorn ; and may afterwards be 
tranfplanted into Wildernefs - quar- 
ters, amongft other Trees of the 
fame Growth,where they will afford 
an agreeable Variety. 

The ninth Sort wiir grow larger 
than the other two, and, if raifed 
from Seeds, will equal the Cockfpur 
Hawthorn ; and the Flowers and 
Fruit are full as large as thofe; fo 
that it is very proper to be intermix- 
ed therewith. 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts 
commonly grow to the Size of our 
common Hawthorn, with which 
they may be intermixed, for Varie- 
ty, in Wildernefs -plantations. 

The tenth Sort is, by fome of the 
Gardeners, called the Maple-leav'd 
Haw, from the Leaves of this Tree 
having fome Refemblance to thofe of 
the common or letter Maple. This 
Sort flowers later in the Seafon, than 
any of the other; feldom being in 
Beauty earlier than the Beginning of 
J*ne, and fometimcs not until the 
Middle of that Month : but the 
Bunches of Flowers being larger 
than any of the Sorts yet known, 
renders this the molt valuable, from 
the great Appearance which it 
makes in Flower ; and alfo in the 
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Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe; 
thefe Trees are equally beautiful j 
their Fruit being of a lively red Co- 
lour, and hanging in large Bunches 
on every Part of the Tree. 

The Fruit of the eleventh Sort it 
black when ripe ; but thefe are pro- 
duced thinly on the Trees, feldom 
more than two or three growing in 
each Clutter : the Leaves are fhaped 
fomewhat like thofe of the Plums 
but are longer and narrower : this 
is preferved more for the lake of 
Variety than its Beauty. 

The twelfth and fourteenth Sorts 
have been of late Years introduced in- 
to the Engli/h Gardens from/fmrrirm, 
and are propagated in the Nurferies 
near London. The twelfth Sort has 
the longed and ftrongeft Thorns of 
any of the Sorts : the Leaves are like 
thofe of the Plum-tree : the Fruit is 
as large as thofe of the Cockfpur- 
haw ; but they are produced but 
thinly, feldom more than two or 
three growing together : and by the 
Growth of this Tree (when upon its 
own Stock) in England, it feems 
more inclinable to a Shrub than a 
.Tree. 

The fourteenth Sort is a larger- 
growing Tree, being equal to the 
Cockfpur-haw : this hath no Spine?, 
and the Leaves are extended in. 
Breadth more than Length : they 
are of a whiiifli Colour on their 
Under fide : the Fruit is as large as 
thofe of the Cockfpur-haw, but of 
an oval Shape, and a yellowifh- 
green Colour : but thefe come fin- 
gly, or by Pairs, rarely three of them 
growing together; fothat the Trees 
make no great Appearance either 
in Flower or Fruit. 

The thirteenth was many Years 
fince growing in the Bifhop of Lon- 
don** Garden at Fulbam ; but hath 
lately been recovered again from 
America, after having been loft for 

k many 
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many Yean. The Thorns of this 
Sort are very long and (lender : the 
Fruit ii final!, and crowned with 
Leaves. 

The fifteenth Sort has been lately 
introduced among us from Itaiy : 
this is different from the other Sorts 
in the Shape and Colour of the 
Fruit, which is flat, and of a yel- 
lowifli-white Colour. This may 
be propagated by budding or graft- 
ing it upon the common Hawthorn, 
and is worthy of a Place in all cu- 
rious Collections of Trees. 

The fcvenceenth and eighteenth 
Sorts are of humblcrGrowth, feldom 
riling above five or fix Feet highland 
are proper to intermix with Shrubs 
of the feme Growth, where, by 
their different woolly Leaves, to- 
gether with their Flowers and Fruit, 
in their Seafons, they add greatly to 
the Variety of fuch Plantations : 
they may be eafily propagated by 
faying down their tender Branches, 
which, in one Year, will be rooted 
furnciently to tranfplant ; when they 

remain, or planted into a Nurfery, 
and trained up to regular Heads ; 
by which Method they will be lefs 
liable to mifcarry, than if they were 
placed to remain in the Wildernefs 
immediately. They may alfo be 
grafted on the Pear or White- 
thorn. 

The feventeenth Sort produces 
peat Quantities of Suckers from the 
Roots, which may be taken off in 
the Spring, and tranfplanted into a 
Nuricry two or three Years, until 
they have acquired Strength enough 
to tranfplant for good, where they 
are to remain ; by which Method 
they may be greatly increafed : but 
tha Plants thus raifed will be more 
fubjeft to produce a great Number 
of Suckers from their Roots, which, 
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if not yearly taken off, will grow 
up into a Confufion, and ftarve the 
old ones. 

They produce their Flowers ia 
April and May, and their Fruits are 
commonly ripe inJugufi : but thefe 
are of no Ufe, except to propagate 
the Species ; which being a tedious 
Method, and the Layers taking 
Root fo freely, renders it not worth 
pradifing ; tho' it may happen, that 
fome Varieties may be obtained this 
way; as is often found in many other 
Trees and Shrubs. 

METHONICA. Vide Gloriofa. 

MEUM, Spignel. 

The CbaraBcrs are ; 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, nvitb 
very narrow Leaves : the Steels are 
large, oblong, and ftrietUd : to nobicb 
may be added, It bath a perennial 
Root. 

This Plant is propagated in the 
Phyfic-gardens, for medicinal Ufe; 
but is very feldom found in other 
Gardens. It may be propagated bjr 
Seeds, which (hould be fown in Au» 
tumn, foon after they are ripe ; and 
fn the Spring the Plants will appear, 
when they mould be carefully clear* 
ed from Weeds; and in very dry 
Weather mull be refrefhed with 
Water. In this Place the Plants may 
remain until the Autumn following, 
when they may be transplanted in- 
to a (hady Border about a Foot 
afundcr, where they may remain for 
Ufe. They may alfo be propagated 
by parting their Roots in Autumn, 
which is the mod expeditious Me- 
thod. 

MEZEREON. Fide Thymelaa. 

MILIUM, Millet. 
The CbarssMert ares 

It bath 4 timfi divided Panicle j 
and each fingU Flvwer batb a Calyx, 
coufifting of tnvo Leaves, tvbicb are 
infead of Petals to prot<& the Scami- 
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na and Piftillum of the Flower, 
nvhicb afterward becomes an oval 
Jbining Seed. 

The Sftcies arc ; 

I. Milium femine lutes. C. B. P. 
Yellow or common Millet. 

i. Milium femine a/So, C.BP. 
Millet with a white Seed. 

3 . Milium femine nigro. C. B. P. 
Millet with a black Seed. 

4. Milium arundinaceu, fumbro* 
tundo fmine, Sorgo nominatum. C. B. 
P. Reed-like Millet, with rouridifh 
Seeds, commonly caird Sorgo or 
G kitty Corn. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
thefe Plants, which chiefly differ in 
the Colour of their Seeds, which 
will be to little Purpofe to enume- 
rate in this Place, thofe here men- 
tioned being the principal Sorts 
which I have obferved growing in 
England. 

The three firft Sorts are Varieties 
©f each other, and only differ in the 
Colour of their Seeds ; which Dif- 
ference will arife from the fame 
Seeds very often ; but the Yellow 
is always preferred, tho* the White 
is no-way inferior to it ; but the 
black Sort is elteenTd little worth. 

Thefe Plants were originally 
brought from the Eaficrn Countries, 
where they are ftill greatly cultiva- 
ted ; from whence we are furnifhed 
annually with this Grain, which 
is by many Pcrfons greatly efteemed 
for Puddens, &c. Thefe are feldorn 
cultivated in England, but by way 
of Curiofity in fmall Gardens, or 
for feeding of Poultry, where the 
Seeds generally ripen very well. 

They mult be fown the Beginning 
of April upon a warm dry Soil, but 
not too thick, becaufe thefe Plants 
divide into feveral Branches, and 
mould have much room ; and when 
they come up, they mould be clear- 
ed from Wcc4> ; after which tteqr 
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will, in alhort time, get the better 
of them, and prevent their future 
Growth. In Augufl thefe Seeds will 
ripen, when it mull be cut down, 
and beaten out, <as is praftifed for 
other Grain : but when it begins to 
ripen,if it is not protected from Birds, 
they will foon devour it. 

The Guiuey Corn rifes commonly 
to be ten or twelve Feet high, and 
has jointed Stalks like the Reed ; 
upon the Tops of which the Panicles 
are produced, which are very large, 
as are alfo the Grains. This Sort 
will come up very well, if fown as 
the former ; but fcldom per feels its 
Seeds with us, except theSeafon be 
very warm. 

M IL LE FOLIUM, Yarrow, Mil- 
foil, or Nofebleed. 

There are feveral Sorts of this 
Plant, which are cultivated in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for Variety 1 but as 
they are rarely propagated for TJTe, 
I lhall pafs them over without name - 
ing them; and only ebferve, that 
the common Sort, which grows in 
great Plenty upon dry Banks, kk 
moft Parts of England, is that which 
is ordered for medicinal Ufc. 
MILLERIA. 

The CbaraBers are ; 
It hath a compound FJoiver, con- 
fining of feveral Florets, and one Half* 
floret, contained m one common Flower- 
cup ; but thefe Florets are barren^ 
and the Half -floret, which is fruit- 
ful, is fucceeded by one Seed, which 
is furrounjed by the Flower' cup. 
The Species are ; 

1. Mjlifria annua ereda ma- 
jor, foliis conjugatis, floribus f pi cat is 
Uteis, Houfl. Greater upright an- 
nual Milleria, with Leaves growing 
oppofite, and yellow Flowers grow- 
ing in a Spike. 

2. Milleria annua crec7a minor^ 
foliis parietariar, foribus ex foliorum 
alts. Houfl. Letter upright annual 

MiUeriaJ, 
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Xlilleria, with Pellitory-leaves, and 
tin Flowers growing from theWings 
of the Leaves. 

3. Ml LIE R. I A annua ertSa rarno- 
JuM'y foliis maeulatis, profundus f er- 
ratic. Marty*. Cent. 1. Upright 
branching annual Milleria, with 
fpotted Leaves, which are deeply 

4* MllLtli* evtnua ere&a minor, 
foli§ farietari* longiori, fioribut ex 
fpii or urn a/is. Lefler upright annual 
Milleria, with a longer Pellitory- 
Ieaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 

The two fir ft Sorts were discover- 
ed by the late Dr. William Houfioun 
at Campecby in the Year 1731. who 
conftitiited this Genus, on finding 
the Chara&crs differing from ail the 
Genus's which were before efta- 
bliuYd.The Seeds of both thefe Sorts 
he font to feveral curious Ferfons in 
England and Holland, where they 
have fucceeded very well. 

The other two Sorts were difco- 
vered by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
at Camftcby in the Year 1734. from 
whence he4ent their Seeds into Eng- 
land, where they have alfo fucceeded 
very well. The third Sort nearly re- 
sembles the firft in its Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Growth ; but branches a 
little more than that doth, and the 
Leaves are fpotted with Black \ the 
Flowers alfo are a little larger. The 
fourth Sort, which is fomewhat like 
the fecond, grows taller, and doth 
not branch from the Bottom as the 
fecond doth; the Leaves are alfo 
much longer ; but there appears no 
Difference in their Flowers. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants (hould 
be (own early in the Spring, on a 
moderate Hot-bed; and when the 
plants are come up about two Inches, 
they. (hould be each tranfplanted in- 
to a feparate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 
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derate Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, 
being careful to (hade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root, 
as alfo to water them frequently. 
After the Plants are rooted, they 
(hould have a large Share of free 
Air admitted to them, by railing of 
the Glafles of the Hot-bed every 
Day when the Weather is fair ; and 
they muft be conftantly watered 
every Day in hot Weather ; for they 
are very thirfty Plants. With this 
Management, the Plants will, in a 
Month after tranfplanting, rife to a 
confiderable Height j therefore they 
(hould be flu f ted into larger Pots, 
and placed in the Stove, plunging 
them into the Bark -bed, where they 
may have room to grow, especially 
the firft and third Sorts, which ufu- 
ally grow eight or nine Feet high, 
where they are well managed. Bat 
the fecond and fourth Sorts feldom 
rife above three Feet high, and do 
not fpread their Branches very far ; 
fo thefe may be allowed lefs room. 

In the Middle of July thefe Plant* 
will begin to flower, and the Seeds 
will be ripe foon after: therefore 
they muft be gathered as foon as they 
change of a dark- brown Colour, 
otherwife they will foon fall off, 
efpecially thofe of the two large 
Kinds, which will drop on the le&ft 
Touch when they are ripe. Thefe 
Plants will continue flowering till 
Michaelmas, or later, if the Seafon 
proves favourable ; but when the 
Cold of the Autumn comes on» 
thev will fpon decay. 

MIMOSA, The Senfitive Plant. 
The Charaaers are ; 

The Flower eonfifit of one Leaf 
which is Jh aped like a Funnel, bavtng 
many Stamina in the Centre : tbele 
Flowers are colled td into a rev. J 
Head : from the Bottom of tbe Flower 
rifes the Point al, which afterward 
bt:coiti an tiling fiat jointed Pod, 
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mbicb of ins botb Ways, and contains 
in tacb Partition one roundijb Seed. 
The Species are; 

1. Mimosa feu f rut ex fenjibilis. 
Toum. Tht common Senfitive Plant. 

2. Mimosa bumilis frutefcens iS 
fpinofa, filiquis conglobatis. Plum. 
Dwarf mrub by Humble Plant, having 
Thorns, and the Pods growing to- 
gether in Bunches. 

3. Mimosa fpinis borridiufcula, 
iSfcnfiti<va magis. H. R. Par. Great- 
er Senfitive or Humble Plant, with 
very (harp Thorns. 

4. Mimosa latifolia, filiculis in 
crbem glomeratis. Toum. Broad lcav'd 
or common Humble Plant. 

5. Mimosa fpuria de Pernambucq, 
diiia Mimofa ltalica. Zan. The 
flothful Senfitive Plant, <vulgi. 

6. Mimosa berbacta procumbens 
iS fpinofa % caulequadrangulo, filiquis 
quadrivafoibus. Houfl. Trailing her- 
baceous prickly Sen fid ve Plant, with 
Square Stalks, and Pods having four 
Cells. 

7. Mimosa fruticofa fpinofa, fili- 
quis latis hirfutis iS articulatis. 
Houfl. Prickly fluubby Senfitive 
Plant, with broad hairy jointed Pods. 

8. Mimosa non fpinofa, paluflris 
iS berbacea, procumbens, fiore lutto 
plena. Houfl. Smooth marm herba- 
ceous trailing Senfitive Plant, with 
full yellow Flowers. 

9. Mimosa frutefcens fpinofa IS 
hirfuta, tcnuibus acacitt filiis, fili- 
quis articulatis. Houfl. Shrubby 
prickly and hairy Senfitive Plant, 
with narrow Leaves like the Acacia, 
and jointed Pods. 

10. Mimosa bumilis frutefcens 
IS fainofa, foliis acaci* latioribus, 
filiqu)* conglobatis. Dwarf flirubby 
and.pKckly Senfitive Plant, with 
broad Acacia -leaves, and Pods grow- 
ing ia Clutters. 

11. Mimosa berbacea non fpinofa 
minima repew. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The 
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lead creeping herbaceous Senfitive 
Plant, without Spines, commonly 
caird Senfitive Grafs. 

There are fome other Species of 
this Plant, which grow, in the warm 
Parts of America ; but thofe here 
mcntion'd are what I have obferved 
in the Englijh Gardens. 

The firil Sort is commonly known 
by the Name of Senfitive Plant, to 
didinguifh it from the others, which 
are generally calPd Humble Plants, 
becaufe, upon being touch'd, the 
Pedicles of their Leaves fall down- 
ward; whereas the Leaves of the 
firft Sort are only contracted upon the 
Touch. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
from Seeds, which mult befown up- 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
mull be tranfplanted into fm all Pots 
filPd with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a frefh Hoc- bed, ob- 
serving to water and (hade them un- 
til they have taken Root: after 
which you mud often refreih them 
with Water, and let them have Air 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, always obferving to keep 
the Bed in a good Tempei for Heat, 
as alfo to cover the Glafles every 
N.ght with Mats, which wiii great!/ 
facilitate their Growth. 

With this Management, in about 
a Month's time, the Plants will have 
greatly advanced, and their Roots 
will fill the Pots : therefore you muft 
remove them into larger Pots, filling 
them up with the like rich Earth ; 
then plunge them into the Hot-bed, 
obferving to water them well until 
they have taken Root; and if yon 
fee the Plants inclinable to droop, 
when the Sun mines warm upon the 
Glafles, you muft made them until 
they have recovered, and are able to 
endure the Heat. 

Yen mull alfo obferve to give 

them 
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Am a greater Share of Air, as the 
Sea/on advances in Warmth; but 
you mutt never expofe them to the 
open Air, which will not only re- 
tard their Growth, but alfo defbroy 
the fennuve Quality ; fo that I have 
feen fome Plants of thefe Kinds, 
Which, after having been expofed 
to the open Air a few Bays, have 
intirely loll their Motion. 

The firit of thefe Sorts, if duly 
watered, and preferv'din a kindly 
Warmth, will grow, in the Com pais 
of one Seafon, to the Height of eight 
or nine Feet, and produce great 
Quantities of Flowers ; but iinlefs 
the Autumn proves very favourable, 
the Seeds fcldom ripen ; and the 
Plant, being much tenderer than the 
other Sorts, is rarely preferv'd thro* 
the Winter, tho' placed in the warm- 
eft Stoves ; fo that we are obliged 
to procure the Seeds from abroad. 

There is fo great an Affinity be- 
tween this and the eighth Sort, that 
they are with Difficulty diltinguilh'd : 
but where Dr. Homftotm obferv'd the 
eighth Sort, it was growing in Hand- 
ing Waters ; and the Branches were 
ipread flat on the Surface of the 
Water in fuch manner, as if they 
floated: but the Seeds of this, when 
fewn in Europt, produced Plants of 
erect Growth ; but their Stalks 
were not fo woody, as thofe of this 
<irft Species, and branched out more t 
the Finn* of their Leaves were not 
lb long, and a greater Number pro- 
duced on the fame Footftalk ; but 
in every other refpect they are 
alike. 

This Sort is very common in all 
the Iflands of America, and I have 
alfo received the Seeds of it from 
Virginia and Carolina ; fo that it is 
certainly a Native of thofe Coun- 
tries ; tho' it is only found in fome 
very warm Situations, where the 
Seeds ripen annually ; which, fall- 
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ing, produce freih Plants the fo!« 
lowing Seafon. 

The fecond Sort is of much hum- 
bler Growth, feldom riling above 
three Feet high ; but branches oat 
very much, and is befet with Thorns : 
this will abide two or three Years, 
if prefervM in a good Stove, and 
generally produces Seeds every 
Year ; fo that it is now become very 
common in the Englijb Gardens, 
being the eafieft to preferve, and 
the moil plentiful in feeding, of all 
the Sorts. 

The third Sort hath very broad 
Leaves, and is ' greatly befet with 
Iharp Thorns : this will rife to the 
Height of five or fix Feet ; but has 
generally very (lender Branches, and 
is tenderer than the laft mentioned : 
it rarely produced Seeds in this 
Country, but may be prefervM thro' 
the Winter in a good Stove. 

The fourth Sort has the quickeH 
Motion of all the Kinds at prefect 
in England : this is fomewhat like 
the third in Appearance j but grows 
more creel, and hath fewer Spines, 
and the Flowers are of a different 
Colour. The Seeds of this Kind are 
frequently brought over from Bar- 
bados, where, by the Plenty of 
Seeds brought over, it feems to be 
the mod common in that Country. 

The fifth Sort is prefcrvM in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for Variety ; but is a 
Plant of no great Curiofity : it hath 
fomewhat the Appearance of the 
flrft Sort, and will grow erect to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Seeds ; but 
it having no Motion upon being 
touched, renders it lefs valuable than 
the others. 

The three next-mentioned Sorts 
were difcoverM by the late Dr. f/VA 
liam HouJloun % at La Vtra Cruz, from 
whence he fent their Seeds into F*g» 
land, from which many Plants were 

railed. 
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raifed. The fixth Sort rifes to the 
Height of three Feet, and hath 
flender fquare Stalks, which are 
flrongly armed with Spines. This' 
is a perennial Plant, which creeps at 
the Root ; To that it may be propa- 
gated by the Suckers, which are 
▼cry plentifully emitted. This hath 
not, as yet, produced many Flow- 
ers in England*, for the Shoots gene- 
rally die to the Root in Winter, and 
rife again the following Spring. 
The Leaves of this Sort do not only 
clofe, on being touched, but alfo fall 
downward; fo that it is ranked 
amongft thdfe Kinds which are com- 
monly caird Humble Plants. 

The feventh Sort rifes to the 
Height of fix or feven Feet, aad 
hath a woody Stem, which is flrong- 
ly armed with crooked Spines. The 
Leaves confift of feveral Wings, 
which have very narrow Pinna : 
thefe Leaves are al(b befet oo their 
Under-fide with (harp crooked Spines 
all along the Mid-rib, fo that it is 
troublefome to go amongft the Plants 
in the natural Place of their Growth. 
The Flo wen of this Kind are of a 
bright- purple Colour, which are fuc- 
ceeded by flat hairy jointed Pods, in 
which are included the Seeds. This 
Sort grows very plentifully in moift 
rich Places about La Vera Crux, in 
the Spanijh Weft-lndiet ; as alfo in 
the Brafils, from whence I have re- 
cciv'd the Seeds. 

This Plant hath produe'd Flowers 
in England j but hath not perfected 
Seed, tbo 1 it hath liv'd over the 
Winter, and has grown to a large 
Size. The Leaves of this Sort dole 
▼cry foon on the Touch ; but they 
fall downward very flowly, fo that 
it is not ranged amongft the Humble 
Plants. 

The eighth Sort grows plentifully 
in Handing Waters near La Vera 
Omz, where the Branches float oa 
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the Water, in like manner as do the 
Pond- weeds in this Country; but 
efpecially one of the Sorts of Arfc- 
fmart, which is an amphibious Plant, 
when it grows in the Water : the 
Leaves are very broad, and lie fpread 
on the Surface of the Water ; the 
Branches extending themfelves very 
wide, in the fame manner as the 
other Pond-weeds: but when ic 
grows on dry Ground, the Sulks 
grow ereel, and the whole Appear- 
ance of the Plant is fo much altered, 
as that feme Botanifts have defcrib'd 
it as two different Plants : fo this Mi- 
mofa has a very different Appear- 
ance while the Ground, where it 
grows, is covered with Water; but 
where the Water dries up, and leaves 
the Plants while they are young, 
they will grow more ered ; and thofe 
of them which have grown in Eng- 
land, have rifen to the Height of 
four or five Feet; but they fpread 
themfelves on every Side, and re- 
quired foroe Support, when they 
were full grown. This Sort hash 
produe'd Flowers in England, but 
hath not perfected Seed ; and, being 
an annual Plant, is at prefent loft in 
Europe. This is one of thofe com- 
monly call'd Senfitive Plants; for 
the Leaves do not fall on being 
touchM. The ninth and tenth Sorts 
were difcover'd by Mr. Rokrf Mil- 
lar, Surgeon, vxCarthagena, from 
whence he fent their Seeds into Eng- 
land, which have fucceeded in feveral 
Gardens of the Curious. Thefe are 
both of them of the humble Kind, 
their Leaves falling on the flighted 
Touch. They will both of them live 
thro' the Winter, if the)' are placed 
in a very warm Stove. 

The eleventh Sort is very common 
in 'Jamaica, where it creeps on the 
Ground, and emits Roots at every 
Joint, which ftrike into the Ground ; 
and 4 by this means, the Plants will 
6 '« fpread. 
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fpread over a large Surface, and the 
Stalks trail cloie to the Ground, 
never riling in Height ; and by its 
propagating fo fail, by the trailing 
Branches, it is prevented from flow- 
ering, which is the Cafe of many of 
the trailing Plana : I have had feve- 
ral of the Plants of this Kind which 
have extended their Branches over 
the Sides of the Pott in which they 
grew, and have rooted deeply into 
the Tanners Bark on the Surface of 
the Hot-bed ; and if they had been 
permitted to extend their Branches 
lb far as they feemed naturally in- 
clined, I believe they would in one 
Summer have dofely covered the 
whole Surface of the Bed » but neither 
of thefe Plants had the leaf! Appear- 
ance of Flower : fo that in its native 
Place of Growth, this Sort produces 
very little Seed, which has occafion- 
ed its being very rare in the Gardens 
of Europe ; for it is by much the 
moft valuable of all the Kinds : this 
is very quick in its Motion ; for, on 
drawing a Stick over the Plants, 
they will immediately contract, and 
leave the Imprefiion for fome time, 
till the Plants recover. 

Thefe Plants were moft of them 
thought to be Annuals formerly, 
becaufe upon the nrft Approach of 
cold Weather they were deftroy'd ; 
but fince the modern Invention of 
Bark ftoves, moft of thefe Sorts have 
been preferv'd two or three Years, 
and produce Seeds very well. 

The Stove in which thefe Plants 
are placed in Winter, mould be kept 
to Ananas Heat (as mark'd on the 
Botanical Thermometers) ; and du- 
ring that Seafon they mould be fre- 
quently refrem'd with Water, which, 
mult be placM in the Stove at lead 
twenty-four Hours before it be us'd, 
that it may have nearly an equal 
Warmth to the Air of the Stove i but 
you muft not give it to them in br^e 
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Quantities, which will rot their 
Roots, and caufe them to decay : 
you mull alfo obferve to pick off all 
decayed Leaves which may appear 
at that Seafon ; which, if not taken 
off, will harbour In feds, to the 
great Prejudice of the Plants. 

But where there is not the Con- 
veniency of a good Stove to preferve 
thefe Plants thro* theWmter, their 
Seeds may be annually procured, and 
a few Plants raifed* which may be 
kept in an Hot-bed under Glafles, 
where they will continue until the 
Cold approaches in Autumn ; and, 
being a great Curiofity, are worthy 
of Care in every good Garden. 

It is confidently afferted by fome 
Perfons, that the Plants of this Genus 
are very poifonous ; and that the A- 
dians have a fecret Way of prepar- 
ing the Poifon, fo as that the Perfon 
to whom it is given, (hall Ianguifh 
under the Effcdts of it for Months or 
Years, and prove fatal to them : and 
the (ame Perfons add, that the only 
Antidote to expel this Poifon is the 
Root of the fame Plant. 
MINT. Vide Mentha. 
MIR AB1LIS PERUVIAN AV7// 
Jalapa. 

MISLETOE. r/V*Vifcum. 

MITELLA, Baftard America* 
Sanide. 

The CharaSers are ; 

It hath a perennial Root : tht Cup 
of the Tlovjer confifts of one Leaf, 
and is divided into five Parts : tie 
Plcvcer confifts of five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Raft : the Ovary 
becomes a ronndijh Fruit, which ter- 
minates in a Point, gaping at the T 9p, 
in form of a Bijhofs Mitre, and full 
of roundifb Seeds. 

The Species arc ; 

I. Mitella Americana, fizrvm 
petalis integris. 'Toum. American 
Mitella, whofc Flower -leaves are 
intirc. 

2. MlTELL* 
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«. MiTEi.t a Americana, forum 
fst alts fimbriatis, T. American Mi- 
tella, with fringed Flower-leaves. 

3. M IT ella Americana , /W 
fquallide purpurea *viilofo. Boerb. Ind. 
American Mitella, with hairy Flow- 
ers, of a dirty purple Colour. 

4. Mite lla Americana maxima 
tindoria. Infl. R. H. The Arnotto, 
or Anotto ; and by the French called 
Rocou. 

The three fir ft Sorts are preferved 
in curious Botanic Gardens for Va- 
riety ; but there being very little 
Beauty in their Flowers, they are 
feldom propagated in Gardens for 
Pleafure. They arc very hardy, and 
will thrive in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, and may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by paning their 
Roots, which may be done eitner in 
Spring or Autumn, in the manner 
as is pra&ifed for Polyanthus's, izfc* 
and being planted in a lhady Situi- 
tion, will grow very vigorously ; fo 
that, for the fake of Variety, a few 
Roots may be admitted in ihady Bor- 
ders, where few better Plants w.U 
thrive. 

The fourth Sort rifes to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and hath a 
woody Stem, which is befet with 
many Branches, at the Top, which 
are furniuYd with broad Leaves, 
Ihap'd fomewhat like an Heart ; 
from thefe Branches the Flowers 
come out in fma'.l Gutters, which 
confili of feveral Leaves, and ex- 
pand in form of a Role : thefe are of 
a pale Flem colour. The Flowers 
are fucceeded by brown Pods, fhip'd 
like a Mitre, and are cchinated on 
the Outfide in the fame manner as 
the Cheftnut; in which Pods are 
contained many irregular Seeds, 
which arc of a red Colour. 

The Seeds of this Plant are ufed 
in dyeing, and the Indians make ufe 
of tbis Colour to paint their Bodies, 

Vol. II. 
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efpecially when they go to War ; m 
order, as fome fuppofe, to prevent 
their difcovering the Blood when 
they are wounded, being almoft of 
the fame Colour ; fo is luppofed to 
make them courageous. But the chief 
Ufe of it is to prevent the Mufkc- 
ta's and Flies from annoying them. 
This Dye is alfo mix'd with Cho- 
colate to give it a Colour. 

It grows in the warmeft Parts of 
America, from whence the Seeds are 
pretty frequently lent into England^ 
Thefe Seeds mould be fown early in> 
the Spring of the Year, in fmall 
Pots filled wirh light rich Earth, 
which mould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot bed of 1 anncrs Bark. 
When the Plants are co.ne up two 
Inches hi^h, they lhould be care- 
fully transplanted, each into a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot filled with light rich, 
Earth, and then plunged a^am into 
the Tanners Bark, obfervir.g to lhade 
them from the Sun, until t.:ey have 
taken new Root. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will grow to be 
a Foot high by the middle of Julj % 
and will have filled the Pots with 
their Roots ; there/ore they fhould 
then be lhaken out of the Pots, and 
put into Pots a little larger, and 
plunged aga n into the Hot-bed, 
and managed as before. Thefe Plants 
may remain in the Hot-bed until to- 
ward Michaelmas, when the Nights- ~ 
begin to be cold ; at which time 
they mull be remov'd into the Stove* 
and plunged into the Bark - bed, 
where they may enjoy a good Share 
of Warmth in the Winter - feafon, 
otherwife they cannot be prefervM 
in this Country : they muft be fre- 
quently refreih'd with Water, during 
the Winter-fcafon ; but they mould 
not have too much given to them 
each time, efpecially if they mould 
caft their Leaves, which they fre- 
quently do toward (he Spring. 

M m in MOi- 
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MOL&AVICA. ndi Dracoce- 
phalum. 

MOLLE, The Indian Moile, or 
Mamchtree. 

The CbaracJers are I 

It batb pinnate J Leaves, like tbofe 
ef tbt Lentifcus ; but are terminated 
by an odd Lobe : tbe Flower expands 
in tbe Form of a Ro/e ; and tbe Fruit 
refembles a Grain of Pepper. 

We have but one Species of this 
Tree in England ; which is, 

Molle. Oaf. in Menard. The 
Arbor Moile, or Indian Maftich- 
tree. 

This Tree is, by fome Writers, 
snade a Species of Lentifcus; and 
Hath by fome been titled Lentifcus 
Jfricanus ; and by others Lentifcus 
Peruvianas : but which of thofe two 
Countries it is a Native of, I cannot 
determine; nor whether there is any 
real Diftindlion in the Characters of 
this, and the Lentifcus, having ne- 
ver feen either the Flowers or Fruit 
6f this. 

This was formerly more common 
in the European Gardens than at pre- 
sent, there being very few of them 
now to be found ; mod of them 
having been deftroyed by fome late 
fevere Winters ; and being difficult 
to propagate, has rendered it fo 
fcarce. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which in 
two or three Years will take Root, 
when they may be taken off from 
the old Plant , and planted into Pots 
fill'd with frelh light Earth, obferv- 
ing to water and (hade them until 
they have taken Root. 

Bu. as it is very difficult to make 
this Tree grow from Layers, fo it 
will be neceflary to flit the Branches 
when laic, which will ran Is tare 
their Rooting ; and when you cut 
then* off from th« old. Plants (which 
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flioold be -done in April), if you 
place the Pots upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, it will caufe them to take 
Root much fooner, provided you 
water and (hade them carefully ; but 
you mud obferve to let them have 
Air in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon ; and when they have 
taken frefhR©ot,y©u muft inure them 
to theopen Air by degrees, into which 
they mould be removed toward the 
Latter-end of May, placing them in 
a Situation where they may be de- 
fended from violent Winds, in 
which they may remain until the 
October following, when they mult 
be removed into the Green-houfe, 
placing them where they may have 
a great Share of free Air in mild 
Weather 1 for they only require to 
be protected from fevere CokL 

This Tree will grow to the Height 
of feven or eight Feet, but common- 
ly produces its Shoots very irregu- 
lar, fo that it is very difficult to 
form it to a regular Head; for 
which Reafon it is not fo much 
efteem'd (except by the Curious in 
Botany) as the Lentifcus ; but for 
Variety it may have a Place in all 
curious Green houfes. 

MOLLUGO. 
• The CbaraQers are ; 

Tbe Empalement of tbe Flower is 
cut into five Segment s: tbe FUrwtr 
is of one Leaf: tbe Point a I is fit ua ted 
in tbe Centre of tbe Flower, vsbicb 
is attended by tbree Stamina, and afi 
temvard becomes an oval Yeffel, bal- 
ing tbree Cells, opening in tbree Parts, 
and filix d ncitb fmull kidney - fbeped 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Mo L LUGO foli is quatensis cb- 
verfe ovatis. Lin. Hurt Cliff. This 
Plant was ufually call'd Rupture- 
wort, with a Chick weed-leaf. 

2. MoLLUCO foliis quints linceo- 

latn 
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' tath inaqualibus . Flor. Leyd. This is 
by Come call'd Five-leav'd upright 
African Chick weed. 

3. Mollugo feliis dpunis linea- 
ribus. Lin. Hart. Cliff. African 
Chickweed, with the Appearance of 
Ladies Bed lira w. 

Thefe are low annual Plants, 
having little Beauty ; Co are only 
preserved in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety : if their Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants will 
come tip the following Spring: but 
the two laft Sorts feldom thrive well 
in the full Ground, unit's in warm 
Seafons : but when their Seeds fcat- 
ter on an Hot-bed, or in Pots in the 
Stove, they wil! thrive fall enough. 

MOLUCCA, Molucca Balm. 
The Characters arc ; 

// // a <verticillate Plant, with a 
lahiattd Flower, cenfift'tng of one Leaf 
nvhofe upper Lip is hollow, hie a 
Spoon , hut the under Lip is cut into 
three Segments : out of the Flonvercup 
arifes the Pointal, attended, as it 
were, by four Embryoes, which af- 
terward turn to fo many angular 
Seeds, which are inelofed in the bell- 
fhaped Calyx. 

The Species are 1 

i.Molucca lawis.Dod. Smooth 
Molucca Balm. 

. 2. Molucca fpinofa.Dod. ?r\ck- 
1y Molucca Balm. 

Thefe Plants are annual, and 
perilh after they have perfected their 
Seeds. Trie y are preferved only in 
fuch Gardens where Perfons are 
curious in the Study of Plants, as 
they have no great Beauty or Ufe. 
Thefe may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of 
frelh light Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion, where the Plants will come up 
foon after ; and when they are about 
two Inches high, they muft be tranf- 
planted out, either into frefti Beds of 
light Earth, or in the Borders of the 
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Plcafure-garden, placing them at a 
good Distance ; for their Branches 
will extend pretty far, if the Soil 
be rich ; and when they have taken 
Root, they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and faften them to 
Sticks, to prevent their being broken- 
by Winds when they advance ; for 
they will grow upward of three Feet 
high. 

In July thefe Plants will flower, 
and if the Seafon proues warm, their 
Seeds will be perfected in September ; 
but if the Scafon is cold and moift, 
they commonly peri(h without pro- 
ducing good Seeds in this Country ; 
for which Reafon thefe plants fhould 
be raifed in Autumn, and preferved 
thro' the Wiarer under a common 
Frame, and in r he Spring tranfpUr*- 
ed out, as before, when they will 
flower early, and produce good 
Seeds. 

MOLY, WildGarlick. 
The Characters are ; 

It agrees in e very refpeel with the 
Garlicky to wbichGenus many Bot ant fit 
ha ve joined thefe Plants : the t lowers 
are produced in an Umbel. 
The Species are ; 

1. MotY lati folium, liliflorum. 
C.B. P. Broad leav'dMolyof^fl- 
pbrajlus. 

2. Moly lati folium Indicum. C 

B. P. Broad leav'4 Indian Moly. 

3. Moly iatifolium liifpam nm. 

C. B. P. Broad-leavM Spamjb Moly, 
with purple Flowers. 

4. Moly Iatifolium, fla<vo flare* 
H. Eyfl. Broad-leavM yellow Moly. 

5. Moly artgufifolium umbel la- 
tum. C.B. P. Narrow- leav'd Moly, 
commonly calPd Homers or Diofcori- 
det\ Moly. 

6. Moly anguftifolium % foliis re- 
flrxis. C. B. P. Narrow - leavU 
Moly, with reftex'd Leaves, com- 
monly c&ird the Serpent Moly. 

Mmm a 7. Moly 
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7. Molt mofcbatum, capillaceo 
folio. C. B. P. The fweet Moly of 
Montpelicr, wulgo. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preferv'd in 
curious Botanic Gardens abroad ; 
but thofe here mentioned are'what I 
have obferv'd in the Englijb Gar- 
dens. 

They are all very hardy Plants, 
and may be eafily multiplied by 
their OfT-fets, which they Tend forth 
in great Plenty : the belt Sea.on to 
t ran f pi ant them is in Auguji or Sep- 
tember, juil after their Leaves decay ; 
for if they are permitted to remain 
long after, and the Seafon mould 
prove moift, they will fend forth 
freih Fibre?, when it will be too late 
to remove them, unlefs they are 
taken up with Balls of Earth. 

They will grow in almoll any Soil 
or Situation; but will thrive belt in 
a light fandy Soil, and an open Ex- 
pofure. 

They commonly produce their 
Flowers in May and June, except 
the fweet - fcented Montpelier Kind, 
which feldom flowers till Auguji; and 
are pretty Varieties in the large Bor- 
ders of the Pleafure garden, where,, 
being intermixed with other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, they afford an agree- 
able Variety ; but they mould not 
be permitted to remain longer than 
two Years before they are tranfplant- 
cd, becaufe they produce a great 
Number of Off- fets {cfpcciaiiy Hs- 
pur's Moly), which, if not taken 
from the old Roots, will ftarve them, 
and caufe their Flowers to be very 
weak. 

MOMORDICA, Male Balfam- 
apple. 

The Cbara&ers arc : 
The FUriver cenjijls of one L-etf is 
of the expanded bell Jkaped Kind, but 
fw deeply cut, as to appear campoid of 
Jh>e diflina leaves : tbefe koixcrj 



are fome Male (or barren), others 
Female, growing upon the Top of the 
Embryo, *wbicb is afterward chang- 
ed into a Fruit , *wbicb is fiejhy, ar.d 
fometimes more or lefs tapering, and 
bo I lew ; and when ripe, ufmally 
burjls, and cafts forth the Seeds njith 
an Elafiieity j ivbicb Seeds are wrap- 
ped up in a membranous Cowering, ar.d 
are, for the mofl part, indented ox 
tbeir Edges. 

The Species are j 

1. Momordica vulgaris . Teurn. 
The common Male Baliam-apple. 

2. Momordica Zeylanica, fam- 
pinea frende, fru&u bm iori, Tour*. 
Male Balfam apple of Ceylon, with 
Vine leaves, and a longer Fruit, 

3. Momordica Ztylanica, pans- 
pinea jrvnd; fruQu Ungieri. Tourn. 
Male Balfam apple of Ceylon, with 
Vine leaves, and a longer Fruit. 

4 Momordica Americana, fm- 
Bu reticulata jscco. Com, Rar. Male 
Balfam -apple of America, with a dry 
netted Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are all annual : their 
Seeds mull be fown on an Hot- bed 
the Beginning of March ; and, when 
the Plants come up, they Ihould be 
transplanted out into a frefh Hot- 
bed, after the manner of Cucum- 
bers or Melons, putting two Planti 
of the fame Kind under each Light, 
and the Plants watered and (haded 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they mud be treated as Cu- 
cumbers, permitting their Branches 
to extend upon the Ground in the 
fame manner, and obferve to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

With this Management (provided 
you do not let them have too niuc£ 
Wet, or expofe them too much to 
the open Air) they will produce their 
Fruit in July % and their Seeds w:i! 
ripen in Auguft, when you muit ob- 
ferve to gather it as foon as you kc 
the Fruit open, othcnyiic it will J>e 
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eaft abroad, and with Difficulty ga- 
thered up again. 

Thefe Plants are prefer ved in 
carious Gardens for the Oddnefs of 
their Fruit ; but as they take up a 
great deal of room in the Hot-beds, 
requiring frequent Attendance, and 
being of little Beauty or Ufe, fo 
they are not much cultivated in 
England \ except in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety. 

There are fome Perfons who put 
thefe Plants in Pots and fatten th^m 
up to Stakes, to fupport the Vines 
from trailing on the Ground, and 
place the Pots in Stoves ; where, 
. when they are flcilfully managed, 
they will produce their Fruit tole- 
rably well : and in this way they 
make a better Appearance, than 
when the Vines fpread on the 
Ground, like Cucumbers and Me- 
lons. The third and fourth Sorts 
(eldom perfect their Seeds, unlefs 
they are fown early in the Spring, 
and brought forward by being re- 
move! injo two Hot-beds but it is 
the beft way to put thefe Plants in- 
to Pots very young ; for they do not 
tranfplant well when they have 
grown any Length : therefore they 
ihould be each planted in a fmall 
Pot, as foon as they put out the 
third, or rough Leaf; and when 
the Roots have filled thefe Pots, the 
Plants may be fhaken out, preferv- 
ing all the Earth about their Roots, 
and put into larger Pots ; but ftill 
continued in the Hot bed, until the 
Plants are too high to remain under 
the Glafles ; when they may be 
remov'd into the Stove, and kept 
elu'y watered ; as alio a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, without which the 
Plants will grow fickly, and pro- 
duce no Fruit. 

MONARDA. 

The Charatlcrs are;' 



Tht Emfaltment tf the Flower is 
tubulous and flr taked) confining of one 
Leaf* and, divided at the Brim into 
five equal Parts : the Flower is of 
one Leaf oftbeHpJhapedKind\ the 
upper Lfp being erefl, narrow, and in- 
tire : ti' Under-lip ( or Beard ) is broad, 
and cut into three Segments ; the Middle 
being long and narrow ; but the other 
two broad and blunt : in the Centre of 
the Flower is fimated the fquare 
Point at, attended by two Stamina, 
and four Embryoes, which afterward 
are fo many round Seeds incJofed in the 
Empalement : 

The Species are ; 

f. Monarda fioribus capital it, 
caulcobtufo. Lin. Vir. Monarda with 
an obtafe Stalk, and Flowers col- 
lected in an Head, commonly calPd 
Ozzvecga Tea. 

2. Monarda foribus <verticillatis. 
Lin. tiort. CliJ\ Monarda with 
Flowers growing in.Whorles. 

3. Monarda foliis onsato-faneeO' 
fatis, vertieillis hteralibus dicboto- 
mis corymbofis, foliolis inaqualibus 
exceptis. Flor. Virg. Monarda with 
hoary fweet fcented Leaves. 

4. Monarda fpica interrupt a, 
involucris longitudine verttcillorum 
lanceolatit. Flor. Virg. American Field 
Bafil, with a purple- fpot ted Flower. 

The firft Sort is, by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, called a Lecnurus. This was 
figured and defcribed by Cornutus, 
in his Book of Canada Plants, by 
the Title of Origanum Canadtnfe fi- 
fiuUfum. This Plant is very com- 
mon in mod of the Northern Parts of 
America, where the Inhabitants drink 
an Infufion of this Herb as Tea, and 
call it Ozweega Tea : there are fome 
Perfons in England who are fond of 
this Herb for the fame Purpofe, ufing 
hinllead of Baum 

The rirfl and fecond Sorts are 
beautiful Garden - plants ; the firft 
produces large Heads of fine fcajlet 

M m m 3 Flowers 
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Flowers, which continue long hi 
Beauty ; efpeaally if they are placed 
in a moift fhady Situation, where 
they lift near two Months in Flower, 
in July and Augufi. This is an 
abiding Plant, which propagates 
eafily by its trailing Branches which, 
lying upon the Ground, ftrike out 
Roots ; fo may be taken off, and 
tranfplanted : it may be alio propa- 
gated by Slips, in the fame manner 
as Mint, or by parting of the Roots. 
"The beft time to t rani plant them is 
\ti the Autumn, that they may be 
well rooted before the Froft comes 
on ; and then there will be no Dan- 
ger of their fuffering by Cold, nor 
from the dry Weather in the Spring; 
fo will flower ftrong. This Sort will 
abide the fevereft Cold, in the open 
Air. 

The fecond Sort produces Flow- 
- ers of a yellowilh Colour, fpotred 
with black \ which, together with 
the purple Leaves, which embrace 
the Stalks juft under the Whorlcs of 
Flowers, make a fine Appearance. 
This and the third Sorts feldom con- 
tinue longer than two Years ; and as 
they feldom produce good Seeds in 
England, fo they are not fo common 
as the firft Sort in the Englijh Gar- 
dens. The fourth Sort will con- 
tinue many Years, and may be pro- 
pagated m the fame manner as the 
€rit ; but as there is little Beauty in 
it, few Perfons preferve it in their 
Gardens. 

When the Seeds of thefe Plants 
are obtained from America, they 
mould be fown upon a Bed of light 
Earth in Spring ; and, if it is kept 
moift, many of the Plants will come 
np the firft Seafon ; but they often 
lie in the Ground till the Year af- 
ter; fo the Ground ihould not be 
diilurbed. 

MONMN, The Hog Plum- 
tree. 



The CJmraSers are ; 

// bath a roje-jbaped Flovter, cotk- 
fifting of feveral Leaves, vtbicb are 
ranged in a circular Order ; from 
vsbofe Cmp arifes the Point al, v:bicb 
afterward becomes an oval Jlefby foft 
Fruit inelofing an bard Stone, in tubs' cb 
are contained four Kernels or Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Tree ; viz, 

Mon BIN arbor, foliis fraxini, 
fruBu luteo raeemofo. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
The Hog Plum-tree, vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of tho 
warmed Parts of America, where it 
grows in the Savanna*}, and low 
marfhy Places, in great Plenty. It 
rifes to be forty or fifty Feet high, 
and divides into a great many crook- 
ed Branches, which are befet with 
winged Leaves fomewhat like thofe 
of the Alh-tree. The Flowers, 
which appear in the Spring, are pro- 
duced in large pyramidal Bunches at 
the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a white Colour, and are very 
fwect : thefe are focceeded by feve- 
ral yellow oval-fhaped Plums, grow- 
ing in CI uftcrs. The Wood of this 
Tree, being foft, is ufed in (lead of 
Cork, to (lop Bottles, in America. 

This, being a very tender Tree, 
muft be conftantly kept in the Stove, 
otherwife it cannot be preferved in 
this Country. It may be propagated 
by Cuttings (which is the mod com- 
mon Method pradlifed in America ) : 
but if thefe are to be brought into 
England, they mould be planted 
pretty dofe together in Tubs of 
Earth, and placed in a (hady Situa- 
tion, until they have taken good 
Root, before they are put on board 
the Ship; and in their ParTage they 
muft be kept from fait Water : When 
they arrive in pretty good Health, 
they mould be carefully taken out of 
the Tubs, and each planted into a 
feoarate Pot £Ued with light rich 

Earth, 
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£arth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferv- 
ing frequently to refrefh them with 
Water : If they come over in an hot 
Seafon, it will be proper to fhade 
them from jhe Sun until they are 
rooted ; and at that Seafon they will 
require but a very moderate Warmth 
in the Hot - bed ; for too great 
Warmth would then be very injuri- 
ous to them. But when they arrive 
late in the Year, the Bed (hould have 
a larger Share of Heat, in order to 
forward their Rooting, before the 
Winter's Cold comes on. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by fowing of their Stones, 
which (hould be brought over as 
fre(h as poflible. Thcfe mould be 
fown in the Spring of the Year, in 
fmall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; where, if the 
Bed is in a good Temperature for 
Heat, and the Pots of Earth are du- 
ly moiftened, the Plants will come 
up in about a Month, or fix Weeks, 
after fowing, when they ihouldhave 
frefh Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
«f the Seafon ; and they mud be 
frequently refrelhed with Water. 
When the Plants are fit to tranfplant, 
each Plant mould be planted in a 
feparate fmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, where they muft 
.have a pretty large Share of frefh 
Air in warm Weather. 

When the Plants have grown fo 
large as to have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they fnould be fhifted 
into others of a larger Size, being 
careful not to (hake the Earth from 
their Roots. They muft then be 
plunged into the Hot - bed again, 
provided the Plants are not too tall 
to (land under the Glafles, without 
Injury to their Leaves ♦ in which 
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Cafe tfoey muft be plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, where they 
may have room to advance in Height: 
but if they have room in the Hot- 
bed, they may remain there till about 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold ; at which time they mud 
be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
warmed Part of the Stove. During 
theWinter-feafon they muft be often 
refrefhed with Water ; but it mull 
not be given them in large Quanti- 
ties when the Seafon is cold, efpeci- 
ally if they ihould caft their Leaves, 
which they frequently do toward the 
Spring ; then they muft have but 
little Water, until they pot out new 
Leaves j becaufe too much Moifture 
is injurious to them when they are 
in almolt an unaclive State. 

This Plant has produced Fruit in 
England, which has ripened well : 
but as there is little Flefti upon them, 
they are fcarce worth cultivating in 
England, for the fake of their Fruit: 
but thofc Perfons who are curious 
in Exotic Plants, ihould not be 
without a Plane or two of this Sort, 
becaufe it makes an agreeable Ap- 
pearance when ic is in Flower, as 
alfo in Fruit. 

As, the Plants obtain Strength, 
they may be treated a little more 
hardily than while young ; and they 
will be longer lived ; for when they 
are forced too much by Heat, they 
feldom continue above three or four 
Years : they always caft their Leaves 
in Winter ; and thofe Fruits which 
have been produced in England, ri- 
pened upon the Plants after the 
Leaves had fallen : the Fruit, when 
ripe, had the Appearance of a Sweet- 
meat candied over. 

MONTIA. 

The Char a tiers are; 

// hatb a funnel-Jhaped Fl#wer 9 
conjijhng of tnt Leaf, ivbofg under 

Mmp'4 Part 
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Part is fistulous \ but tbe upper Part it 
expanded, attd cut into fte Segments : 
the Fruit which jucceeds the Flower f 
is a bicapfular flat Seed*veffel \which 
i$ fur rounded eft the Borders with a 
Plums , which expands like Rriys. 

We have but one Plane of this 
Genus ; *vix. 

Mo N T I a arbji efccns, abut Hi folio 
ferrate, fruBu racnnofo.Houft . Tree- 
like Montia. with a fawed Abutilon- 
Jeaf, and the Fruit growing in 
Bunches. , 

This Plant was difcovered by the 
late Dr. William fyufloun, near Old 
f, i Vera Crux in New Spain, who 
gave this Name to it in Honour to 
pr. Monti, Profeflbr of Botany at 
$ononia. 

It grows about Gxteen or eighteen 
p eethigh, and hath a woody Stem, 
which divides into fcveral Branches : 
thefe are befet with Leaves, fome- 
what like thofe of the yellow Mal- 
low, which are five Inches long, and 
four broad, ending in a Point : thefe 
are fawed round the Edgc<, and 
have a Down on their Underiides. 
The Flowers are of a grcenifh yel- 
low Colour, and are produced in 
Bunches. The Seafon of its Flow- 
ering is in January, in the native 
Place of its Growth ; and in Europe 
it generally flowers a little earlier, 
commonly by the End of Nwem&ir} 
and the Seeds are ripe in March. 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, 
which (hould be fown ear'y in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when 
tbe Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they mould each be 
tranfplantcd into a feparate fmall 
f ot filled with frefh light Earth, a-nd 
plunged into a moderate Hot bed, 
being careful to (hade them from the 
Sun until they have takenRoot; after 
which time they mult have a large 
Share of frclh Air admitted to thcra 



in warm Weather ; and they muH 
be duly watered. Jn this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, 
when they muft be removed into 
the Stove ; and the firll Year, while 
the Plants are young, it will be pro- 
per to plunge them into the Bark- 
bed : but the following Winters 
they will do very well in the dry 
Stove, which mould be kept up to 
a temperate Heat. And in the 
Middle of the Summer they will 
bear to be expofed for near three 
Months, provided they are placed io 
a warm Situation. In hot Weather 
thefe Plants mud be frcquendy 
uatered ; and as they advance in 
their Growth, fhould be fltifted in- 
to larger Pots filled with frclh light 
Earth. With this Management the 
Plants will thrive very well, and 
in two or three Years will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. It may alio 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
mould be planted in July, m Pots of 
rich Earth, and plunged into a very 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and in the Day-time fcreened from 
the Sun : thffe Cuttings will be 
rooted by the Beginning bf Septem- 
ber, when they {hould be each tranf- 
plantcd into a fmall Pot, and plung- 
ed again into the Hot bed till they 
have taken Root ; and afterward 
they may be treated as the old 
f lants. 

MORINA. 

The Cbaraclrri arej 

It bath a tubulous anomahus per- 
fixated Flower , confining of cne Leaf, 
which is divided into two Lips : 
the Upper-lip is again diiidrd into 
two Parts ; but theUnd, r-lip is divi- 
ded into three : from the Flower -est, 
which is, for the mofl part, bif i% 
uriffS ihr Point.. I, fxed like a AW 
in the Hinder-part of the Flower : h%t 
is barren ; for tbe Flower cup njls 7* 
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the Embryo ; and is furroundcd hy 
another Cup as a Sheath, in 'which are 
tnany roundijh and angular Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant ; viz. 

Morin a Oriental's, tar tin* folio. 
Tour*. Cor. Eaftern Morina, with 
a Leaf of the Carline Thiitle. 

This Plant was discovered by Dr. 
Tournrfort, in his Travels in the he- 
njant, who gave it this Name in Ho- 
nour toDr. Morin, aPhyficianatP^r/J. 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, 
which mould be fown foon after it 
is ripe in the Autumn, othcrwife the 
Plants will not come up the follow- 
ing Summer > for I have feveral 
times obier ved , where the Seeds have 
been fown in the Spring, they have 
remained in the Ground fourteen or 
fifteen Months before the Plants 
have appeared. Thefe Seeds mould 
be fown in the Places where the 
Plants are to remain, becaufe they 
fend forth Tap-roots, which run 
very deep into the Ground ; and 
when thefe are broken or injured 
in tranfpUming, the Plants feldom 
thrive after. They may be fown 
in open Feds or Borders of frefh light 
Earth, being careful to mark tnc 
Places, that the Ground may not be 
difturbed ; for it frequently happens, 
that the Seeds do not come up the 
firft Year, when they are fown in 
Autumn ; but when they are fown 
in the Spring, they never come up 
the fame Year. The Ground where 
the Seeds are fown muft be kept 
clear from Weeds ; which is all that 
is neceflary to be done until the 
Plants come up ; when, if theSeafon 
fliould prove dry, it will be proper 
torefrelh them two or three times 
a Week with Water : and where 
they come up too clofe together, 
{hey mould be thinned fp as to leave 
them near eighteen Inches apart? 
after which time they will require 
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no other Culture but to keep them, 
conftantly clear from Weeds ; and 
in the Spring, juft before the Plants 
put out new Leaves, to ftir the 
Ground gently between them ; and 
lay a little frefh Earth over the Sur- 
face of the Bed, to encourage the 
Plants. 

In Autumn thefe Plants decay to 
the Ground, and fend forth new 
Leaves the following Spring: but 
it will be three Years from the time 
of the Plants firft coming up, to their 
Flowering ; tho* after that time they 4 
will flower every Seafon ; and the 
Roots will continue many Years, 
provided they are not difturbed. 
Thefe Plants, when in Flower, make 
an agreeable DiverGty, when mixed 
with other hardy flowering peren- 
nial Plants ; and as they do not re- 
quire much Care to cultivate them, 
they defervc room in every good 
Flower garden. 
MORUS, The Mulberry-tree. 
The Characters are ; 
It hath large t ough roundijh Leaves: 
the Male Flowers ( or Katkins, 'which 
have a Calyx conjijling . of four 
Leaves ) are fometimes produced upon 
feparate Trees, at other times at re- 
mote Di fiances from the Fruit en the 
fame Tree : the Fruit is compo/cd of 
feveral Protuberances, to each of 
vjhich adhere four fmall Leaves : the 
Seeds are roundijh, grovjing Js n glj in 
each Protuberance* 
The Species are ; 

1. Morus frucJu nigro C.B.P. 
The common black Mulberry. 

2. Morus fruclu albo. C. B. P. 
The white Mulberry. 

3. Morus fruQu nigro m'mori % 
foliis eleganter laciniatis. Tourn. 
The Iefler black Mulberry, with 
Leaves neatly jagged. 

4. Mouvs fruclu albo minor i, est 
mlbo purfurafeente. Tourn. The 
fmall purpli(h-white Mulberry. 

5. Morus 
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5. Morus Virginiana 9 filiis la- 
tiffs mis fcabris, fru&u rubro iongiori. 
Cat. Plant. Hort. The broad- 
leav*d Virginian Mulberry, with 
long red Fruit. 

Morus Virginienjis arbor, lo- 
ti arbor is injlar ramofa, foliis amplif- 
JitKis. Piuk. Pbyt, The large-leav'd 
Virginian Mulberry, with blackilh 
Shoots, fomcwhat like thofe of the 
Lote or Nettle-tree. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is rcry 
common in moll Gardens, being 
planted for the Delicacy of its Fruit : 
it may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds, or by laying down the 
tender Branches, which in two Years 
will take Root, and may then be 
tranfplanted into the Places where 
they are to remain. Thofe Plants 
which are propagated from Seeds are 
commonly the mod vigorous, and 
generally make the ftraiteft Stems : 
but then there is a very great Hazard 
of their being fruitful ; for it often 
happens, that fuch Plants are, for 
the moft part, of the Male Kind, 
which produce Katkins, but feldom 
have much Fruit ; for which Rea- 
fon, thofe who are defirous to have 
fruitful Trees, mould always propa- 
gate them by Layers from fuchTrees 
as produce plenty of good Fruit, 
or choofe fuch as they have feen bear 
in the Nurfery : but as the Trees 
thus raifedare fubject to have crook- 
ed uftfightly Stems, there mould be 
Care taken in -the Choice of ft rait 
Shoots to make Layers ; and when 
they are tranfplanted out, they 
mould have ftrait Stakes fixed down 
by each, to which they mould be 
fattened as the Shoot is extended, 
ftntil it comes to the Height you 
defign the Stem ; then you may 
luffer the Branches to extend as 
they are inclinable ; for this Tree 
ihould not be often pruned ; bat only 
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fach Branches mould be cut off 
which (hoot crofs, and bruife them- 
felves by rubbing againft each other; 
and fuch as decay mould alfo be cot 
off, 

This Tree delights in a light SoiI t 
not too wet, nor over -dry ; and 
mould have an open Expofure ; for 
if it be planted too near to other 
Trees or Buildings, fo as to be (ha- 
ded thereby, the Fruit feldom ripens 
well ; tho\ if they Arc planted in a 
Situation where they may be de- 
fended from the violent Weft and 
South-weft Winds, which very often 
blow down and deftroy great Quan- 
tities of the Fruit, it will be of great 
Advantage; but they (hould always 
be open to the Eaft and South-eaft 
Sun, which is of great Service in dry- 
ing up the Moifture which lodges 
upon the Surface of their Leaves in 
the Night ; and not only retards the 
Fruit, but renders it ill tailed and 
watry. And as this Fruit continues 
late in Autumn, where the Trees 
are not well expofed to the Sun, the 
Fruit will turn mouldy upon the 
Trees, efpecially in damp Weather, 
or in cool Nights. 

This Tree delights to grow in rich 
light Earth, fuch as are the Kitchen- 
gardens near London, where the Soil 
is alfo deep ; in which Places there 
are fame very large Trees, which 
have been many Years Handing; and 
thefe old Trees produce a much great- 
er Quantity of Fruit than any of the 
young Trees, allowing for their Pro- 
portion ; and theFru it are alfo larger, 
and better flavoured : thefe oldTrees 
produce few Male Flowers ; for I 
have conftantly obferved, that as the 
Trees advance in Age, their Num- 
ber of Male Flowers decrcaf.s iQ 
proportion. I have alfo obferved 
fome Trees, which, while young, 
produced chiefly >laJc Tlowers, af- 
ter 
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ter twenty Years Handing, have pro- 
duced plenty of Fruit, and few Male 
Flowers. 

Where thefe Trees are planted 
in a very ftroog or mallow Soil, they 
feldom make any Progrefs, efpecial- 
ly where the Bottom is either Clay 
or Chalk ; in both which Soils they 
grow mofly, and never make much 
Progrefs. 

The Soil under thefe Trees ihould 
alfo be every Year well dug and ma* 
nured ; tho' there will fcarce any 
Sort of Plants grow under them : 
but it is of great Advantage to the 
Fruit, notwithftanding what may 
have been faid to the contrary. 

The white Mulberry is commonly 
cultivated for its Leaves to feed Silk- 
worms, m France and Italy, &C tho % 
the Per/tans always make ufe of the 
common black Mulberry for that 
Purpofe : and I have been affured 
by a Gentleman of Honour, who 
hath made Trial of both Sorts of 
Leaves, that the Worms fed with 
thofe of the black Sort produce much 
better Silk than thofe fed with the 
White : but he obferves, that the 
Leaves of the black Sort ihould ne- 
ver be given to the Worms, after 
they have eaten for fome time of the 
white, left the Worms Ihould burft ; 
which is often the Cafe, when they 
are thus treated. 

The Trees which are defigned to 
feed Silk-worms, mould never be 
fuffered to grow tall, but rather 
kept in a fort of Hedge ; and inftead 
of pulling off the Leaves fingty, they 
fhould be (heared off together with 
their young Branches ; which is 
much fooner done, and not fo injuri- 
ous^ the Tree. 

This white Sort may be propaga- 
ted either from Seeds or Layers, as 
the black Mulberry, and is equally 
hardy : but the moft expeditions Me- 
thod of railing thefe Trees in Quan- 



tity, ts from the Seeds ; which may 
be procured in plenty from the South 
of France, or Italy : the beft way to 
fow thefe Seeds in England is, to 
make a moderate Hot-bed, which 
ihould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats : upon this 
Bed the Seeds ihould be fown in the 
middle of March, and covered over 
with light Earth about a Quarter of 
an Inch deep: in very dry Weather 
the Bedmuft be frequently watered ; 
and in the Heat of the Day fhaded 
with Mats ; and alio covered in the 
Nights when they are cold : with 
this Management the Plants will 
come up in five or fix Weeks ; and 
as they are tender when they firft 
appear, they mutt be guarded againft 
frofty Mornings, which often hap- 
pen in May, and dellroy fuch tender 
Plants: if thefe Plants are watered 
in dry Weather, and kept clear from 
Weeds, they wilt make good Pro- 
grefs the firlt Year : but there muft 
be Care taken of them the firft Win- 
ter, efpecially to cover them in Au- 
tumn, when the firlt Frofts come, 
which will kill the tenderPlantsto the 
Ground, if they are not protected : 
the following March thefe Plants 
ihould be tranfplantcd into the Nur- 
fery to get Strength, where the/ 
may remain two or three Years ; and 
then ihould be removed where they 
are to continue. 

There are two or three Varieties 
of this Tree, which differ in tho 
Shape of their Leaves, Size and Co- 
lour of their Fruit : but as they are 
of no otherUfe than for theirLeaves, 
the ftrongeft- mooting and thelargeil* 
leafd Sort ihould be preferr'd. 

The large-leav'd fireman Sort, 
with long red Fruit, is at prefent 
very fcarce in England, tho* it feems 
to be the common Sort, which grows 
fpontaneoufly in the Woods ot Ame- 
rica : this may be propagated front 

Seeds, 
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Seeds, or by laying down the Bran- 
ches, as the common Sort : it is very 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our Winters in the open Air very 
well. The Leaves of this Kind are 
*ery large, and feem to be as pro- 
per for feeding of Silk-worms as 
tho(c of the common Sort ; fo that 
if ever the Project of eftabliming a 
Silk Manufactory in the Weft-Indies 
fhould be fet on foot, there would be 
no occasion of their fending over 
for Mulberry-trees, as hath been by 
fome propofed, flnce they will find a 
fullkient Quantity in all the Woods 
of that Country. 

The large leaf *d Virginian Mul- 
berry, with black Shoots, is ftill 
more uncommon than any of the 
former : there is a large Plant of 
this Kind growing in the Gardens 
of the Biftiop of Lmd™ at Fulbam, 
which has been feveral Years an In- 
habitant of that Garden ; but has 
never produced any Fruit, that I 
could learn ; but hath fomc Years 
a great Number of Katkins, much 
like thofc of the Hazel nut, which 
ctccalioncd Mr. Ray to give it the 
Name of Cory/us ; but it may be one 
of the Male Trees, which never 
produce Fruit, as it fometimes hap- 
pens in the common Sons of Mul- 
berries, the Leaves being very like 
thofe of the black Mulberry, but 
fomewhat larger and rougher. 

This Tree has not been propaga- 
ted yet in this Country ; for tho* it 
has been budded and grafted upon 
both the black Mulberries, yet I 
can't hear, that it hath fucceeded 
Upon either; and the Tree, being 
pretty tall, can't be laid down, 
which is the moft likely Method to 
propagate it : this is very hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our Climate 
in the open Air very well, and is co- 
retcd as a Curiofity by fuch as de- 
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light in the Variety of Treet and 
Shrubs 

, MOSCHATELLIN A,Tuberout 
Mofchatel. 

The Cbaraelers are ; 

// batb a Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf y <wbicb it divided at tbe Bnm 
into many Parti, from wbofe Cup 
arifis tbe Point al, fixed like a Nail 
in tbe middle of tbe Flower, nvbieb 
afterward become* a Joft fncculent 
Berry ; in nvbieb art contained many 
flat Seeds. 

We have bat one Sort of this 
Plant ; viz. 

MoSCHATELLtNA folHs fuMOri* 

bulbofe. f. B. Mofchatel with 
Leaves like thofe of the bulbous Fu- 
mitory. 

This Plant grows wild in (hady 
moift Places in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land : it flowers the Latter-end of 
Mareb, or the Beginning of April ; 
and the Leaves decay about the 
Middle of June, when the Roots 
may be taken up, and tranfplanted. 
Thefe mould have a pretty ftrong 
Soil ; and if they are planted under 
Thickets of Shrubs, they will thrive 
much better than in an open Expo- 
fure. 

The Flowers are of a green- 
Wh-whtte Colour ; fo are not very 
beautiful : but as the Plants will 
thrive under Trees, and require no 
Care in their Culture ; therefore 
they may have a Place in Gardens, 
for the fake of Variety. 

MOSS. Vide Mufcus. 

MOTHERWORT. Vide Cardi- 
aca. 

MUNTINGTA. 
The Characters are ; 

// batb a rofe fiafed Flower, eon* 
filing of five Leaves, nvbieb are 
placed in a circular Order ; frcm 
wbofe Cup arifes tbe Pcint.il, nvbieb 
afterward becomes a gl;bnlar hft 

/A 
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fit fay umbi Heated Fruit, in which an 
contained many fmall Seeds. 
The Species are j 

1 . Munti NCi a folio fen ceo molli, 
fruilu majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Muntingia with a foft filky Leaf, 
and a larger Fruit. 

2. Muntingia folio ulmi afpe- 
ro, fruclu mini mo glomerato. Plum, 
Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a rough 
Elm-leaf, and the leait Fruit grow- 
ing in Clutters. 

3. Muntingia folio corm t fruc7u 
mi nor c. Plum. Nov. Gen. Mun- 
tingia with a Cornel-leaf, and a 
leiTer Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
I Hands in America : the firit oort is 
fgured and defcribed by Sir Hans 
S/oane, in his Hifiory of 'Jamaica, by 
the Name of Lots arboris folio an- 
guftiore, rubifore, i&e. This Sort 
grows thirty Feet high or upward, 
in its native Soil ; but in England I 
have not feen any of them above 
ten Feet high : this calls its Leaves in 
Winter, and will Sometimes continue 
without Leaves a whole Ytar, espe- 
cially if the Plants are not kept 
warm : the Leaves of thi ^ Sort are 
covered with a Tort of Do-vn on 
their Under- fide, and have three large 
Ribs running longitudinally in each: 
the Fruit is fhaped fomewhat like a 
fmall Medlar j and when ripe*, is of 
a dark- brown Colour : the Seeds of 
all thefe Sorts were feat from Ja- 
maica by Mr. Robert Millar. 

The third and fourth Sorts feldom 
grow more than twelve or fourteen 
Feet high in their native Country : 
but in England I have not feen any 
above half that Height : the Leaves 
of the fecond Sort refemble thole of 
the Elm ; but are extremely rough : 
the Flowers of this Sort are very 
fmall, and are produced in Clullors; 
the Fruit is about the Size of a imall 



Pea, at firft of a yellowifh green- j 
but afterward turns black. 

Thefe do not make any great Ap- 
pearance i fo are feldom cultivated 
in Gardens, unlcfs by fome who art 
curious in the Study of Plants. 

They may be propagated by 
Seeds, which mould be fow a in Pots 
61led with light rich Eartn, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot- bed of 
Tanners Bark, where they mould be 
duly watered ; and in warm Wea- 
ther the Glafl'es mould be raifed to 
admit frem Air. Thefe Seeds will 
often remain in the Ground a whole 
Year before the Plants will appear ; 
in which Cafe the Pots mult be kept 
conftantly clear from Wet ds, and, 
ftiould remain in the Hot- bed ; ill af- 
ter AEchaJmas, when they may be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark- btd, between other 
Pots of tall Plants, under which they 
will very well ftand ; and therefore 
may be crouded in, where Plants 
will not thrive. During the Win- 
ter-feafon the Pots mould be now- 
and then wateied, when tne Earth 
appears dry ; and in the Beginning 
ot March tne Pots (houid be remo« 
ved out of the tove, and placed into 
a frclh Hark- bed under Frames, 
which will bring up the Plai its IGoiL 
after. 

* 

When the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they monld 
be carefully taken out of the Potj, 
and each planted into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with 1 ght rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot bed 
again, obierving to lhade them front 
the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they ihould 
be duly watered, and in warm Wea- 
ther mutt have a large Share of 
frefh Air. In this Hot-bed the Plants 
may remain until the Autumn, when 
the Nights begin to be cold; at 

which 
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which time they mould be removed 
into tke Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed. Daring the Winter-fea- 
fon thefe Plants muft be kept warm, 
efpccially while they are young, and 
frequently refrefhed with Water : 
bat it maft not be given to them in 
large Quantities at this Seafon, led 
it rot the tender Fibres of their 
Roots. It will be proper to con- 
tinue thefe Plants in the Stove all 
the Year ; but in warm Weather 
they ihould have a large Share of 
Air, and Plenty of Water : yet, as 
the Plants grow in Strength, they 
will be more hardy, and may be 
more expofed in Summer; and jn 
Winter will live in a dry Stove, if 
kept in a moderate Degree of 
Heat. 

MULBERRY. Vide Moras. 

MULLEIN. Vide Verbafcum. 

MURUCUIA. 

The Char aff ers are ; 

// bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, con* 
f fling ef fcveral heaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order ; and is in- 
clofed in a many -lead *d Cup: tbeMiddle 
of the Flower is occupied by a Tube, 
Jhafed like the Trunk of a Cone \ out of 
•which arifes the Pointal, with the 
Embryo on the T 9p 9 on which reft three 
Clubs or Nails, and under them the 
Stamina : the Embryo afterward be- 
comes a fiefiy oval Fruit, having one 
Cell, which is filed with Seeds, which 
are covered with an Hood or Veil. 

There is but one Species of Mu- 
rucuia ; which is, 

Murucuia folio lunato. Inf.R.H. 
jMuntcuia with an horned Leaf. 

This Plant is very nearly allied to 
the Pafiion flower, and is by fome, 
Authors ranged with them ; but as 
it differs from them in the Structure 
of the Flower, having a large 
Trunk in the Centre of the Flower, 
which the Paflion ilowen have not, 
Dr. Tournefort has feparated it from 
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diem, and applied this Name to it, 
which is the American Name given 
to feveral Sorts of Paffion flowers. 

It grows in Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds may be procured. Thefe 
Seeds mould be fown early in the 
Spring of the Year, on a moderate 
Hot- bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, and then managed in the 
fame manner as hath been directed 
for the tender Sorts of Paflion-flow- 
ers. 

MUSA, The Plantain-tree. 

The Char a3 ers are; 
// is a kind of Plant with a pcly- 
petalous anomalous Flower : the upper 
Fetal is excavated or hollowed like a 
little Boat, and divided into three at 
the Summit: the hither one is con- 
cave, but the inward one pe Hated, or 
in the Form of a Crefcent or Half-mcm 
Shield, and accompanied with two 
little narrow - pointed Leaves : the 
Calyx paffes into a cucumber Jhafd 
Fruit, that is foft, flefhy, covered 
with a Skin divided, as it were, in- 
to three Loculaments, in which there 
appear t as it were, fome Rudinunts of 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Musa fruBu cucumtrino /ragi- 
ori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Plantaia- 
trce, vulgp. 

2. Musa caudice maculato, fm» 
Bu redo rot undo breviore odor an. 
Sloan. Cat. The Banana-tree, W- 

Thefe Plants are very common in 
the Eaft and Wefl- Indies, as alio 
in molt hot Countries of the WorW. 
They are carefully cultivated by 
the Planters in the IVefi- Indies, who 
plant them in low rich Ground, by 
the Sides of Gullies, wrhere they 
produce Fruit molt Parts of the 
Year. In England they are only pre- 
served 
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fcrved as Curiofitics, where they 
muft be conftantly kept in a Bark- 
ftove ; for tho' they may be kept 
alive in another warm Stove, yet 
they will make very little Progrefs 
therein, and do not appear hatffo 
beautiful, their chief Ornament be- 
ing the Largencfs of their Leaves, 
which are fometimet fix Feet long, 
and near two Feet broad : but as 
thefe Plants take up a great deal of 
room in the Stove, efpeciatly when 
they arrive to a considerable Size ; 
fo it is not convenient to keep more 
than one Plant of each Kind. 

During the Summer-feafon theft 
Plants muft be plentifully watered i 
for the Surface of their Leaves being 
large, occauons a great Confumption 
of Moifture, by Perfpiration, in hot 
Weather ; but in the Winter they 
muft be watered more fparingly i 
tho* at that Seafon they muft be of* 
ten refreftied ; but Water mull not 
be given them in fuch Quantities. 

The Pots in which thefe Plants are 
placed fhould be large, in propor- 
tion to the Size of the Plants j for 
their Roots generally extend pretty 
far ; and the Earth mould be rick 
and light. The Degree of Heat 
with which thefe Plants thrive belt, 
is much the fame with the Anana y or 
Pine-apple, in which I have had 
many of thefe Plants produce their 
Fruit in Perfection ; and they were 
near twenty Feet high. 

The mod fure Method to have 
thefe Plants fruit in England t is, af- 
ter they have grown for fome time 
in Pots, fo as to have made good 
Roots, to (hake them out of the 
Pots with the Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and plant them into the Tan- 
bed in the Stove, obferving to lay a 
little old Tan near their Roots, for 
their Fibres to ftrike into; and in a 
few Months the Roots of thefe 
Plants will extend thcrafclves many 
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Feet each Way in the Bark ; and thefe 
Plants will thrive a great deal fafter, 
than diofe which are confined in Pota 
or Tubs. When the Bark-bed wants 
to be renewed with frelh Tan, there 
mould be great Care taken of the , 
Roots of thefe Plants, not to cut or 
break them, as alfo to leave a large 
Quantity of the old Tan about them ; 
becaufe, if the new Tan is laid too 
near them, it will foorch their Roots, 
and injure them. Thefe Plants muft 
be plentifully fupplied with Water, 
otherwife they will not thrive: in 
Winter they mould be watered every 
other Day, giving at leaft a Gallon 
to each Plant ; but in Summer they 
muft be watered every Day, and dou- 
ble the Quantity given to them each, 
time. If the Plants pu(h out their 
Flower-ftems in the Spring, there 
will be Hopes of their perfe&ing 
their Fruit ; but when they come out 
late in the Year, the Plants will de- 
cay before the Fruit is ripe. Tho 
Stoves in which thefe Plants are 
placed, mould be at leaft twenty- 
four Feet in Height, otherwife there- 
will not be room for their Leaves 
to expand ; for when the Plants are 
in Vigour, the Leaves are often eight 
Feet in Length, and near three Feet 
broad : fo that if the Stems grow to- 
be fixteen Feet to the Divifion of the 
Leaves, and the Houfe is not twenty- 
four Feet high, the Leaves will be 
cramped, which will retard the 
Growth of the Plants : befides, when 
the Leaves are bent againft the Glafs, 
there will be Danger of their break*- 
ing them, when they are growing 
vigoroufly ; for I have had, in one 
Night, the Stems of fuch bent 
Leaves force thro' the Glafs ; and 
the next Morning advanced two or 
three Inches above the Glafs. 

I have feen fome Branches of 
Fruit of the nrft Sort, which were 
upward of forty Pounds Weight, and 

per- 
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perfectly ripe in England: but this 
is not fo good a Fruit, as to tempt 
any Peffon to be at the Expence of 
railing them in England: the fecond 
Sort is preferr'd tp the firft, for the 
Flavour of its Fruit, in all chofe hot 
Countries where thefe Plants abound: 
the Bunches of thefe are not near lo 
large as thoie of the firft Sort ; nor 
are the fmgle Fruit near fo long : 
thefe change to a deeper yellow Co- 
lour, as they ripen ; but their Taite 
is fomewhat like that of mealy Figs. 
Some Perfons who have refided in the 
Weft - Indies, having eaten fome of 
thefe Fruir, which were produced 
in England, have thought them lit- 
tle inferior to thofe which grew in 
America \ and I imagine, that the 
Inhabitants of thofe Countries would 
not efteem thefe Fruits fo much, had 
they Variety of other Sorts : but, 
for want of better, they eat many 
Kinds of Fruit, which would not be 
valued in Europe, could they be ob- 
tained in Perfection. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propaga- 
ted, by cutting off an old Plant near 
the Ground, which will occafion 
their (hooting out fcveral young ones 
from the Root j which is the Man- 
ner they are propagated in the hot 
Countries : fo that after a Spot of 
Ground is once planted with them, 
they will continue feveral Years i 
for the old Plant producing one large 
Bunch of Fruit from the Centre, 
when that is ripe, and cut otF, the 
whole Plant decays, and feveral 
young ones fpring up from the 
.Roots, which, being produced one 
after another ijcccjfcvely, afford the 
Inhabitants Plants of various Size 
and Age, which produce their Fruit 
fucceiiivtly in like manner. 

It is the firit of thefe Species 
which is chiefly cultivated in the 
H'eft Indies ; that.producing a much 
larger Bunch of Fruit, is by the In- 
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habitants greatly preferred to the? 
other, which is accounted a very 
pleafant Fruit when ripe, and is by 
many PerfSns greatly coveted by- 
way of DeiTert, being fofter and 
more lufcious to the Taite; but is 
not fo much cfteemed for Food. 

Thefe Plant* rife to be fifteen or 
twenty Feet high in the \Vcfl~ Indies \ 
to which Height they generally ar- 
rive in about ten Months from their 
firit planting ; foon after which they 
produce their Fruit, and then de- 
cay : they are of the quicker! Growth 
of any Vegetable yet known. Sir 
Hans Shane fays, one may almoft fee 
them grow ; he cut a young Tree 
even at the Top with a Knife, which 
immediately grew up dilcerniblya 
and in an Hour's time the middle 
Leaves^which were wrapped up with- 
in the others, were advanced above 
them half an Inch 

MUSCARI, Mufc, or Grape 
Hyacinth, vulgo. 

The Char a tiers are ; 

It bath a bulbous Root : the Leaves 
are long and narrow : the F/oivrr is 
bermapbrcditical, conftjiing of one 
Leaf, andfoaped like a Pitcher, and 
cut at Top into fix Segments, ixbub 
are rtfiextd : the Ovary becomes a 
triangular Fruit, divided into three 
Cells, ivbicb are full of round Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. M us car i arvenfe juneifolium 
minus caeruleunt. Tourn. Com mon 
lelTer blue Grape-flower, or Muf- 
cary. 

2. Muscari ar<vcnfe jun i folium 
exalbidum minus. Tourn. Lcfler whi« 
tiih Grape-flower, or Mufcary. 

3. Muscari ohfoletiore fisre et 
purpura vircnte, Guf. Muik Hya- 
cir.th, or Grape- flower, of a worn* 
out purple-greentlh Colour. 

4. Muscari cc rule urn r.ojvK 
Tourn. Greater blue Mufcary, or 
Grape-flower. 

5. Muscari 
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5. Muscari arvenfe lati folium 
purpurafctns. Toum. Broad - leav'd 
Mufcary or Grape -flower, with a 
purplifli Flower. 

6. Muscari fanicula cow fa pur- 
puro><violacea. Boerb. Ind. The fea- 
thered Hyacinth, <vulgo. 

7. Muscari flavoflore. Cluf. Hifl. 
The yellow Mufcary, or Grape-hya- 
cinth ; commonly called Tibcadi, or 
Dipcady. 

8. Muscari panicula cirrhofa 
purpurea, longiore 6f firicliore. Boerb, 
Ink. Plant. Mufcary or Grape-hya- 
cinth, with a feathcr'd Top. 

The fir ft Sort is very common in 
moll old Gardens, where, by its 
plentiful Increafe, it is become fo 
troublefome as to render it little 
eiteemed ; for when once thefe Roots 
have taken Pofieftion of a Garden, 
they are fcarcely ever eradicated af- 
terward ; the fmallelt Off-fets grow- 
ing, altho' they are buried a Foot 
under the Surface of the Ground. 
This produces its Flowers in April 
and May ; and if permitted to re- 
main, will produce ripe Seeds in 
June : the Flowers of this Sort fmell 
Very like Starch. 

4 The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the firft, and is prefer ved by 
fuch as are curious in Flowers ; tho* 
it is a Plant of no great Beauty : this 
is propagated by Off fets, as the 
common Hyacinth, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation ; but 
beft in that which is warm and dry. 

The third Sort is a very defpicable 
Flower, to Appearance ; bat is chief- 
ly preferved for its uncommon 
Sweetnefs : this is aHb increafed as 
the former, and produces its Flow- 
ers much about the fame Seafon : but 
as this doth not increafe fo fad as the 
other, the Roots may remain three 
Years before they are removed. 

The fourth, fifth, forth, and 
eighth Sorts axe alfo preferred in 
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curious Gardens for Variety ; but 
neither of thefe have much Sweet- 
nefs in their Flowers : thefe are alfo 
propagated by Off fets, as the for- 
mer ; but produce their Flowers later 
in the Seafon. 

The feventh Sort produces yellow 
Flowers, which, when they decay, 
change to a worn out purplifh Co- 
lour : the Flowers of this Kind are 
extremely fweet; and having more 
Beauty than either of the other Sorts, 
it is generally moreellcemcd: but this 
is not very common in the Englijb 
Gardens at prefent. 

There is another Sort of this, 
which has been lately raifed in Hol- 
land, with very large orange-colour- 
ed Flowers, which have a very agree- 
able Scent : but this is fo rare in Hol- 
land, as that the Gardeners give two 
. Guineas for a Root of it ; fo that un- 
til the Price of thefe Roots is greatly 
lowered, we can't expect to lee this 
Sort in England; there being few 
Perfons here, who care to give fuch 
Prices for Flowers. 

The proper Seafon for taking up 
the Roots of thefe Flowers is in 
July, when their Leaves are de- 
cayed ; at which time they mould ' 
be fpread upon Mats, in a dry Places 
for a Fortnight, until their Bulbs be 
dry'd, when they may be laid up, 
each Sort by itfclf, until the Begins 
ning of OSlober, which is the Seafon 
for planting mod of thofe bulbous- 
rooted Flowers ; and the various 
Sorts of thefe may then be intermix- 
ed amongft other Flowers of the 
fame Growth; where, in the Sea- 
fon of their Flowering, they afford 
an agreeable Variety. Thefe Roots 
fhould never be permitted to remain 
longer than two Years unremoved, 
unlefs the third and feventh Sorts ; 
for they multiply fo fad, that the 
Number of their Off - fets would 
greatly weaken the blowing Roots, 
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and caufc thei* Flowers to be very 
{mall ; and the firft Sort, which in- 
creafes fo plentifully, would fill the 
Borders with Off-fets, fo as not to be 
clcar'd out again. 

MUSCIPULA.. Vide Lychnis. 
MUSCUS, Mofs. 
Thefe, tho* formerly fuppofed to 
be only Excrefcencies produced from 
the Earth, Trees, fjc. yet are no lefs 
perfect Plants than thofe of greater 
Magnitude, having Roots, Branches, 
Flowers, and Seeds j k but cannot be 
propagated from the latter byany Art. 

MUSHROOMS are, by many 
Perfons, fuppofed to be produced 
from the Putrefaction of the Dung, 
Earth, &c . in which they are found; 
but notwithftanding this Notion is 
pretty generally received amongft 
the unthinking Part of Mankind, 
yet, by the curious Naturalitis, they 
are efteemed perfect Plants ; tho* 
their Flowers and Seeds have not, as 
yet, been difcovered. But fince they 
may, and are annually propagated 
by the Gardeners near London, and 
ace (the efculent Sort of them) great- 
ly efteemed by moft curious Palates, 
1 mall brieHy fet down the Method 
pra&ifed by the Gardeners who cul- 
^uvate them for Sale. 

But, firft, it will not be improper 
to give a fhort Defcription of the 
true eatable Kind, fince there are fe- 
veral unwholfome Sorts, which have 
been, by unfkilful Perfons, gather* 
cd for the Table. 

The true Champignon^ or Mum- 
room, appears at firit of a roundifh 
Form, like a Button ; the Upper- 
part of which, as alfo the Stalk, is 
very white ; but being opened, the 
Under-part is of a livid Flefli - co- 
lour i but the flefhy Part, when 
broken, is very white: when thefe 
are fuffcred to remain undillurbed, 
tl.ey will grow to a large Size, and 
explicate tbemfclves almoU to a Fiat- 
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.nefs, and the red Part underneath 
will change to a dark Colour. 

In order to cultivate them, if you: 
have no Beds in your own, or in 
neighbouring Gardens, which pro- 
duce them, you fhould look abroad 
in rich Paftures, during the Months 
cf Augufl and September, until yon 
find them (that being the Seafon 
when they are produced) ; then you 
fhould open the Ground about the 
Roots of the Mufhrooms, where you 
will find the Earth, very often, full 
of fmall white Knobs, which are 
the Off-fets, or young Mufhrooms : 
thefe mould be carefully gathered, 
prefcrving them in Lumps with the 
Earth about them : bat as this Spawn 
cannot be found in the Pafture, ex- 
cept at the Seafon when the Mufh- 
rooms are naturally produced, you 
may probably find fome in old 
Dunghils, efpecially where there has 
been much letter amongft it, and 
the Wet hath not penetrated it to 
rot it ; as likewife, by fearching old 
Hot-beds, it may be often found; 
for this Spawn hath the Appearance 
of a white Mould, (hooting out in 
long Strings, by which it may be 
eafily known, where-ever it is met 
with » or this may be procured by 
mixing fome long Dong from the 
Stable, which has not been thrown 
on an Heap to ferment ; which be- 
ing mixed with ftrong Earth, and 
put under Cover to prevent Wet 
getting to it, the more the Air is ex- 
cluded from it, the fooner the Spawn 
will appear : but this muft not be 
laid fo clofe together, as to heat ; 
for that will deftroy the Spawn : in 
about two Months after, the Spawn 
will appear, efpecially if the Heap 
is clofely covered with old Thatch, 
or fuch Litter as hath lain long 
abroad, fo as not to ferment ; then 
the Beds may be prepared to receive 
the Spawn : thefe Beds ihonld be 
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inade of Dung, in which there is 
good Store of Litter ; but this ihould 
not be thrown on an Heap to fer- 
ment : that Dung which hath lain 
ipread abroad for a Month or long- 
er, is bell : thefe Feds mould be made 
on dry Ground, and the Dung laid 
upon the Surface: the Width of 
thefe Beds at Bottom (hould be about 
two Feet and an half, the Length in 
proportion to the Quantity of Mu(h- 
rooms defired : then lay the Dung 
about a Foot thick, covering it 
about four Inches with ftrong Earth: 
upon this lay more Dung, about ten 
Inches thick ; then another Layer 
of Earth ; Hill drawing in the Sides 
of the Bed, fo as to form it like the 
Ridge of an Houfc; which may be 
done by three Layers of Dung, and 
as many of Earth. When the Bed 
is finiftied, it mould be covered 
with Litter, or old Thatch, to keep 
out Wet, as alfo to prevent its dry- 
ing : in this Situation it may remain 
eight or ten Days ; by which time 
the Bed will be in a proper Tem- 
perature of Warmth to receive the 
Spawn; For there mould beonlya mo- 
derate Warmth in it, great Heac de- 
flroying the Spawn, as will alfo 
Wet ; therefore when the Spawn is 
found, it ihould always be kept dry 
until it is ufed ; for the drier it is, 
the better it will take in the Bed ; 
for I had a Parcel of this Spawn, 
which had lain near the Oven of a 
Stove upward of four Months, and 
was become fo dry, as that I de- 
spaired of its Succefs : but I never 
have yet feen any which produced fo 
fbon, nor in fo great Quantity, as 
this. 

The Bed being in a proper Tem- 
perature for the Spawn, the Cover- 
ing of Litter Ihould be taken off, 
and the Sides of the Bed fmoothed ; 
then a Covering of light rich Earth, 
about an Inch thick, ihould be laid 
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all over the Bed ; but this mould not 
be wet : upon this the Spawn mould 
be thrult, laying the Lumps two or 
three Inches alundcr : then gently 
cover this with the fame lignt Earth, 
above half an Inch thick; and put the 
Covering of Litter over the Bed, lay- 
ing it fo thick as to keep out Wcr, 
and prevent rhe Bed from drying : 
when thofe Beds are made in the 
Spring or Autumn, as the Weather 
is in thole Seafons temperate, fo the 
Spawn will then take much fooner, 
and the Mufhrooms will appear per- 
haps in a Month after making : but 
thofe Beds which are made in Sum- 
mer, when the Seafon is hot, or in 
Winter, when the Weather is cold, 
are much longer before thty pro- 
duce. 

The great Skill in managing of 
thefe Beds is, that of keeping them 
in a proper Temperature of Moiit- 
ure, never fuffering them to re- 
ceive too much Wet: during the 
Summer-feafon, the Beds may be un- 
covered to receive gentle Showers of 
Rain at proper times; and in long 
dry Seafons the Beds mould be now- 
and then gently watered , but by no 
means fuffer much Wet to come to 
them : during the Winter - feafon 
they mud be kept as dry as poflible; 
and fo clofely covered, as to keep out 
Cold : in frofly or very cold Wea- 
ther, if fome warm Litter, fliaken 
out of a Dung-heap, is laid on, it 
will promote the Growth of the 
Mufhrooms : but this mud not be 
laid next the Bed ; but a Covering 
of dry Litter between the Bed and 
this warm Litter: and as often as 
the Litter is found to decay, it mould 
be renewed with frefh : and as the 
Cold increafes, the Covering mould 
be laid fo much thicker. If thefe 
Things are obferved, there may be 
plenty of Mufhrooms obtained all 
the Year: and ihefe produced in 
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Beds are much better for the Table* 
than any of thofe which are gathered 
in the Fields. 

A Bed thusmanag'd, if the Spawn 
takes kindly, will continue good for 
feveral Months, and produce great 
Quantities of Mufhrooms ; from 
thefe Beds, when they are deftroy'd, 
you fhould take the Spawn for a 
frefh Supply, which may be laid up 
in a dry Place until the proper Sea- 
fon of uftng it j which fhould not 
be fooner than five or fix Weeks, 
that the Spawn may have time to 
dry before it is put into the Bed, 
otherwile it will not fucceed well. 

Sometimes it happens, that Beds 
thus made do not produce any Mufh- 
rooms till they have lain five or fix 
Months ; fo that thefe Beds mould 
not be deftroytd, though they fhould 
not at firft anfwer Expectation ; for 
I have frequently known thefe to 
have produced great Quantities of 
Mufhrooms atterwards, and have 
continued a long time in Perfection. 

MUSTARD. Sinapi. 

MYAGRUM, Gold of Pleafure. 
The Characters are ; 

It hatb a Flower conftfiing of four 
Leaves, which art pluctd in form of 
a Crofs, out of wbofe Cup arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a turbinated Fruit, having one Cell, 
in which is included one oblong Seed, 
and two empty Cells at the Point. 
The Species are ; 

1 . My ag rum monofpermum latifo- 
Uum. C. B. P. Broad - leav'd one- 
grain'd Gold of Pleafure. 

2. Mvagrum monofpermum minus r 
C. B. P. Lefler one - grained Gold 
of Pleafure. 

3. Myagrum capitulis rotundis, 
7. B. Round-podded Gold of Plea- 
fare. 

Thefe are all of them annual 
Plants, which pcrifh foon after their 
Seeds arc 1 ipc. They grow wild in 
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the Corn-fields in feveral Parts of 
Europe', where, if the Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants will 
come up, and thrive better than thofe 
which are fown with Care ; fo that 
the bell way to continue thefe Spe- 
cies is, to let the Seeds fall in Au- 
tumn, or to fow them foon after 
they are ripe ; for when they are 
fown in the Spring, they very often 
mifcarry. When the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be cleared from 
Weeds ; and where they are too dofe 
together, they fhould be thinned fo 
as to leave them about eight or ten 
Inches afunder, which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. 

The Oil of thefe Seeds is much 
ufed in Germany, where the Inha- 
bitants fow large Fields with the 
Seed. This Oil is frequently u fed 
in Medicine; but the poor People 
eat the Oil in Sal lads and Sauces, 
and the Rich ufe the Oil for their 
Lamps ; but in England it is very 
rarely ufed either way. 

MYOSOTIS, Moufe-ear Chick- 
weed. 

The Characlcrs are ; 

// bath the whole Appearance of 
Chickweed ; but the Flower is larger\ 
and the Seed-veJJel is fhafd like an 
Ox's Horn, gapeing at tbeTop, an J full 
of fmall round Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Myosotis Hifpanica fegeturt. 
Tourn. Spanifh Corn Moufe - ear 
Chick weed. 

2. Myosotis Alpina latifoBa. 
Tourn. Broad - leav'd Moufc - car 
Chickweed of the Alps. 

3. Myosotis Orientalis ferfitsa- 
ta, folio lycbnidis. Cor. Inft. Eaftern 
Thorough-wax Moufe-ear Chick- 
weed, with a Campion-leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferred 
in curious Botanic Gardens ; but as 
they are of little Beauty or Ufe, I 
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lhall omit mentioning them in this 
Place. Thefe may be propagated 
by {"owing their Seeds in March, 
upon a Bed of frefli light Earth, in 
an open Situation, where they may 
remain to flower and feed ; being 
careful to clear them from Weeds, 
as alfo to pull up the Plants, where 
they come up too thick ; but they 
do not fucceed well, if tranfplanted ; 
therefore mould alwys remain where 
they are fown. 
MYOSURUS, Moufe tail. 
This Plant is very near akin 'to 
the Ranunculus, in which Genus it 
is ranged by fome Botanilts ; the 
Flowers are extremely fmall, and 
are fucceeded by long (lender Spikes 
of Seeds, refembling the Tail of a 
Moufe, from whence it had the 
Name. It grows wild upon moift: 
Grounds in divers Parts of England, 
where it flowers the Latter end of 
April ; and the Seeds ripen in a 
Month after, when the Plants de- 
cay, being annual. It is never cul- 
tivated in Gardens; fo I (hatf not 
trouble the Reader with any farther 
Account of it. 

MYRICA, The Candleberry Myr- 
tle, vulgo . or Gale, or Sweet Wil- 
low; by fome, Myrtus Brabant Ua, 
or Dutch Myrtle. 

The Characters are ; 
Thefe are Male and Female in dif- 
ferent Plants : the Male Plants pro- 
duce oblong loofe fcaly Katkins : in each 
of the Scales is produced one moon-Jbap- 
edFlo*wer, having no Petals, in each of 
nuhich there are four or fix Stamina : 
the Female Flowers have no Stami- 
na, but an oval Point al, fupporting 
tnuo Styles: the Point al afterward 
changes to a Berry, in nvhich is in- 
cluded one roundifh Seed, 
The Species are ; 
I . M y r i c a foliis lanceolatis, fru- 
€u Jscco. Un. Flor. Mas &f famines. 
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TheGafe, Sweet Willow, ox Dutch 
Myrtle, Male and Female. 

2. Myrica foliis lanceolatis, fru- 
3u baccato. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Mas &f 
fatmina. Candleberry Myrtle with 
intire Leaves, Male and Female. 

3 . M Y R I c a foliis lanceolatis utri us- 
que acuminatis ferrat'n ; mas & far- 
mina. Candleberry Myrtle with 
pointed fawed Leaves, Male and Fe- 
male. 

4. Myrica foliis oblong is alter* 
natim finuatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff, Mat 
&f faemina, Candleberry Mvrtle 
with S pleen wort - leaves, Male and 
Female. 

5. Myrica foliis oblongis oppofitt 
finuatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
Candleberry-tree, with oblong finu- 
ated Leaves, commonly called Afri- 
can Bay with Oak-leaves. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully 
upon Bogs in many Parts of England^ 
Where it rifes with many Stems from 
the Root, and fometimes grows up- 
ward of four Feet high This Sort 
creeps very much at the Root, when 
it grows upon a moift boggy Soil, 
whereby it foon t'preads over a large 
Trad of Ground,, and forms aclofe 
Thicket ; but it is with great Diffi- 
culty maintain'd in Gardens, efpe- 
cially if the Soil is dry ; for in fuch 
Places it will fcarce live thro' one 
Summer, unlefs it be frequently wa- 
tered. Where this Shrub grows in 
plenty, it is fo fragrant (erpecially 
after a Shower of Rain) as to per- 
fume the Air to a great Dillancc, 
during the Spring and Summer, 
when they have their Leaves ; for in 
Winter they caft their Leaves ; 
though in mild Seafons they often 
retain them till Ghrijbnas, or later. 
The Wood of thefe Shrubs, being 
burnt, emits a fragrant Ordour, 
equal to that of the Myrtle-tree ; as 
do the Leaves when bruifed. There 
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nave been fome Pcrfons who have 
gathered the Leaves of thefe Shrubs, 
and ufed them as Tea ; which per- 
haps may have occafioned a late Au- 
thor to fuppofc it was the true China 
Tea, tho* that is a Plant very dif- 
ferent in all its Characters from this. 
The young Branches of this Shrub, 
being cut off with their Leaves, were 
formerly ufed to be put into Ward- 
robes to keep away Moths from 
woolen Cloaths ; as alfo to give the 
Cloaths an agreeable Scent In fome 
Countries this is called Gole, in 
others Gaule, or Gale. 

Where this Shrub is defigncd to 
be remov'd into a Garden, the Plants 
fhould be carefully taken up in the 
Autumn, preferving the Roots as 
intire as poffible ; and if they can 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
them, there will be a greater Cer- 
tainty of their growing. Thefc 
fhould be planted in a low fwampy 
Ground, where, if they are once 
eftabliuVd, they will fpread and 
multiply greatly, by their ^read- 
ing Roots ; but efptciallv where the 
Soil is foft and inoory. In the Bogs 
where thefe Shrubs naturally grow, 
and form Thickets, there are com- 
monly plenty of Woodcocks in their 
Seafon. 

The ftcond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are Natives of the Northern 
Parts of America } growing plenti- 
fully in moili Ground, and by the 
Sides of Brooks and Rivulets. The 
fccordSortwas brought UomVirginia 
to England, and hatb been long an 
Inhabitant of fome curious Gar- 
dens ; where thefe Plants have forae- 
times grown to the Height of five or 
fix Feet. This produces its Branches 
very irregular, and without any Or- 
der ; the Leaves are oblong, and for 
the moft part intire, having few or 
no Notches on their Edges. Thefc 
arc produced alternately on the 



Branches. This Sort will grow t9 
the Height of feven Feet in England-, 
but in America it often grows twelve 
Feet high. The Flowers or Katkina 
are produced in Clufters, clofe to 
the Branches, at the Setting on of the 
Leaves, like fmall Bunches of Cur- 
rans. Thefe Berries have an unctu- 
ous Subftancefurrounding the Seeds, 
which is collected for the making of 
Candies in the following manner : 

In the Winter-feafons, when the 
Berries are ripe, a Man with his Fa- 
mily will remove from his Habita- 
tion to fome little Ifland or Sand- 
bank near the Sea, where thefe Trees 
chiefly abound, taking with him Ket- 
tles to boil the Berries in. He builds 
an Hut with Palmetto - leaves, for 
the Shelter of himfelf and Family 
while they flay, which is generally 
about a Month. The Man cuts 
down the Trees, while the Children 
ftrip off the Berries into a Pottage- 
pot ; and having put Water to them, 
they boil them till the Oil floats ; 
which is fkimm'd off into another 
VefTel : this is repeated till there re- 
mains no more Oil. This, when 
cold, hardens to the Confidence of 
Wax, and is of a dirty-green Co- 
lour. They afterwards boil it again, 
and clarify it in brafs Kettles j which 
gives it a tranfparent Greennefs; 
then they make this into Candles, 
which burn a long time, tho* they 
do not give a clear Light ; but are 
efteem'd for the grateful Scent they 
emit : and in order to have a dearer 
Light, the Inhabitants add a Fourth- 
part of Tallow to this Wax. 

The third Sort was difcover*d by 
Mr. Cattjbyxn Carolina, from whence 
he fent the Seeds to England. Of 
this there hath been fince a great 
Number of Seeds fent from fcveral 
Parts of America, where it alfo 
grows ; fo that there are more Plants 
of this Sort in the Gardens, than of 
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"the former. This ufually grows 
about three Feet high. 

The fourth Sort was difcovered 
by Mr. Clayton in Virginia, growing 
in Lane aft tr County, near a River : 
the Leaves of this Sort are deeply 
finuated, fomewhat like thofe of the 
Spleenwort ; and it is narrower than 
either of the former Sorts. This is 
but of humble Growth, feldom rifing 
above three or four Feet high. All 
thefe three Sorts produce Berries, 
from whence the Wax is taken with- 
out Diftinclion. Thefe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which are procured 
from America ; and as they do not 
arrive in England* till the Spring, fo 
being at that Seafon put into the 
Ground, the Plants feldom appear 
till the Year after : therefore the bell 
Method is, to fow the Seeds in Pots, 
or Tubs of Earth, placing them in a 
Situation where they may receive the 
morning Sun till Ten or Eleven o* 
Clock ; obferving in dry Weather to 
moiften the Earth, as alfo to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In this 
Place they may remain till OSlober, 
when they fhould be removed into a 
warmer Situation for the Winter- 
feafon ; and if the Froft mould be 
fevere, it will be proper to cover the 
Earth with Straw or Peas -haulm to 
keep out the Froft ; and about the 
Beginning of March the Pots fhould 
be placed on a moderate Hot - bed, 
which will bring up the Plants in a 
fhort time after. All thefe Sorts de- 
light in a moift Soil, and will endure 
the fevereft Cold of our Climate. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was brought 
from thence into the Gardens in 
Holland* where it hath been long an 
Inhabitant ; and was called Laurus 
Africana minor, auercus folio : but, 
having produced Flowers, it appears 
to belong to this Genus. This Sort 
grows to the Height of fix or feven 



Feet, with ftrong woody Stems ; and 
the Plants are generally formed into 
regular Heads by the Dutch Gar- 
deners, who are extremely fond of 
training all their Plants into the 
Figures of Balls or Pyramids. 

This Sort is too tender to live 
through the Winter in the open Air 
in England ; therefore the Plants are 
kept in Pots, and placed in the 
Green-houfe in the Winter ; where 
being treated in the fame manner as 
the Orange-tree, they will thrive ex- 
tremely well. It is propagated by 
laying down of the Branches ; but 
thefe are frequently two Years be- 
fore they take Root, fo that the 
Plants are not very common in the 
Gardens. This retains its Leaves 
through the Winter. 
MYRRHIS, Sweet Cicely. 

The Charatleri are ; 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a 
rofe JhapedFlotvcr, con fifing of fever al 
unreal Petals or Flower-leaves, that 
are placed circularly, and reft upon the 
Empalement ; which turns to a Fruit, 
compofed of two Seeds, refembling a 
Bird's Bill, chanelled and gibbous on 
one Side, but plain on the other. 
The Species art; 

1 . Myrrhis magno femine longo 
fulcato. J. B. Sweet Cicely, or 
Great fweec Chervil , and by fome 
caird Candy Carrot. 

2. Myrrhis annua, femine fir iate 
villofe incano. M. Umb. Annual 
fweet Cicely, with hairy ftriatcd 
Seeds, by fome caird Candy Carrot. 

3. Myrrhis Oriental's, folio an- 
gufliori, peucedani femine villofe. 
Boerh.Ind. Eaftem fweet Cicely, 
with a narrow Sulphurwort-leaf, and 
hairy Seeds, or The true Candy Car- 
rot. 

There are many more Sorts of 
this Plant preferved in the Gar* 
dens of fuch as are curious in Bo- 
tany ; but as they are Plants of little 
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Ufc or Beauty, I thought it not ne- foon after which, the fecond Sort 
ceffary to enumerate them in this will decay ; but the third will fame- 



Place. times abide two or three Years, and 

The firll-mentioned is an abiding produce Seeds annually. 

Plant, which is fometimes ufed in MYRTUS, The Myrtle. 

Medicine : this may be propagated The Characters arc ; 

by fowing the Seeds in February up- The flower confifts of fever*/ 

on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a Leaves dijpoid in a circular Order, 

fhady Situation ; and when the Plants vjbich expand in form of a Rofe : upon 

come up, they fliould be tranfplantcd the Top of the Footfialk is the Ovary % 

out into the like rich Earth, in a vuhicb has a Jbort jlar»like Cup, divi- 

moift (hady Situation, at about two dedat the Top into five Parts , and ex- 

Feet afunder ; for they fprcad very ponded: the Ovary becomes an ohUr.g 

wide, and take up much room (tl- umbilicated Fruit, divided into three 

pecially if they are permitted to re- Cells, vubicbare full of k idney fhaf i 

main 2 or 3 Years unremov'd) : af- Seeds. 

ter the Plants have taken Root, they The Species are ; 

will require no farther Care, but to 1. Mvrtus communis Italic*. 

keep them clear from Weeds ; and tf. B. P. Common Myrtle, with 

they will endure feveral Years, and pretty large Leaves, 

produce great Quantities of Seeds; 2. M yrt us lati folia Romana. C 

by which, as alfo by parting the old B. P. Common broad-leav'dMyr* 

Roots, they may be greatly increaf- tie. 

cd. If the Seeds of this Sort are • 3. Myrtus minor vulgaris. C.B. 

permitted -to fcatter, they will fill P. Thyme-leav'd Myrtle ; vulgo. 

the Ground about the Plants with 4. Myrtus folio buxi. SchuyL 

young ones, fo as to become trouble- Boerh. bid. Box - leav'd Myrtle, 

ibme Weeds. vulgo. 

The Seeds of the fecond Sort are 5. Myrtus foliis minims & mu- 

xnoft commonly fold in the Shops for cronutis. C. B. P, Rofmary -leav'd 

thofe of the Daucus Creticus ; but it Myrtle, vulgo. 

is the third Sort which is generally 6. Myrtus fore plena. Cent. 

accounted the true Daucus Creticus; Double- flowering Myrtle, vulgo. 

the Seeds of which are us'd in fome 7. Myrtus foliis odort niseis mo- 



of the capital Medicines of the fchatee, cauli cults rubentibus, vulgo 

Shops. odore citri. SchuyL Boerh. lud. The 

Thefe may be propagated by fow- Nutmeg Myrtle, vulgo. 

ing their Seeds in the Spring upon a 8. Myrtus Bertie* qngufiifolia. 

Border of light Earth expos'd to the Cluf. Narrow-leav'd Spanijh Myrtle, 

morning Sun, in which the Plants commonly calTd The upright Myr- 

will rife m about fix Weeks after j tic. 

when they may be tranfplanted out 9. Myrtus balj arnica, foliis melt 

into Beds of Jight Earth, obferving granatee. H. L. The Pomgranate- 

to water and fhade them until they leav'd Myrtle. 

have taken Root j after which they 10. Myrtus latifoJia Bertie* fe- 

will require no farther Care, but tunda, vel foliis laurinit confer tim 

only to keep them clear from Weeds, n a/cent i bus. C. B. P. The Orange* 

The Summer following thefe Plants leav*d Myrtle, vulgo. 

will produce Flowers and Seeds 1 11. Mxa* 
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11. Myrtus minor, /glut ex alho 
ntarievatis. The ftripd thyme- 
leavd Myrtle, tmlgo. 

12. Myrtus foliis odore ttucit mo- 
febata?, cauliculis rubentibus, foliis ex 
Jut to variegatis The ftrip*d Nut- 
meg Myrtle, *VulgO. 

13. Myrtus foliis mucronatis, 
ex a I bo IS *viridi variegatis, fittfculis 
rubro-candidis. Boerb. lnd % The 
ftripM thyme-leav'd Myrtle, W- 

14. Myrtus lati folia Romana. 
foliis ex lute* variegatis. The 

broad-leav'd Myrtle, with ftrip'd 
Leaves. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
thefe Plants, which are preferved in the 
Gardens of the Carious ; but thofe 
here mentioned are what I have ob- 
ferv'd in the Gardens near Lon- 
don. 

Thefe Plants may be all propaga- 
ted from Cuttings j the bell Seafon 
for which is in July, when you 
ihould make choice of fome of the 
ilraiteft and rood vigorous young 
Shoots, which (hould be about fix 
or eight Inches long ; and the Leaves 
on the lower Part mull be ftripp'd off 
about two Inches high, and the Part 
twilled which is to be placed in the 
Ground : then having fill'd a Parcel 
of Pots (in proportion to the Quan- 
tity of Cuttings defign'd) with light 
richEartb, you Ihould plant the Cut- 
tings therein at about two Inches 
Diitancefrom each other ; obferving 
to dofe the Earth fall about them, 
and give them fome Water to fettle it 
to the Cuttings ; then place the Pots 
under a common Hot-bed-frame, 
plunging them either into fome old 
Dung, or Tanners Bark, which will 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
fad : but you mull carefully lhade 
them with Mats in the Heat of the 
Day, and give them Air in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seafon ; not 
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forgetting to water them every two 
or three Days, as you (hall find the: 
Earth in the Pots require it. With 
thisManagement, in about a Month's 
time, the Cuttings will be rooted, 
and begin to (hoot : when you mud 
inure them to the open Air by de- 
grees, into which they (hould be re- 
moved toward the Latter-end of 
Auguft, placing them in a Situation 
where they may be (helteredirom 
cold Winds ; in which Place they 
may remain till Odober, when the 
Pots (hould be removed into the 
Green-houfe; but (hould be plac'd in 
the cooled Part thereof, that they 
may have Air given to them when- 
ever the Weather is mild ; for they 
require only to be protected frpm 
fevere Cold, except the orange- leav*d 
and the (trip'd Nutmeg Myrtles \ 
which are fomewhat tenderer than 
the reft, and (hould have a warmer 
Situation. 

During theWinter-feafon theymull 
be frequently watered ; and, if any 
decayed Leaves appear, they (hould be 
conftantly pick'd off, as alfo the Pots 
kept clear from Weeds ; whidi, if 
permitted to grow, will foon over- 
fpread the young Plants, and deftroy 
them. 

The March following thefe Plants 
(hould be taken out of the Pots very 
carefully, preferving a Ball of Earth 
to the Roots of each of them ; and 
every one (hould be placed into a 
feparate fmall Pot filPd with light 
rich Earth, obferving to water them 
well to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots, and place them in the (hady 
Part of the Green-houfe until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
fhould be inured to the open Air,and 
in May they mud be expos'd to the 
open Air ; obferving to place them 
near Hedges, where they may be 
defended from ftrong Winds. 

During 
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During the Sumraer-feafon they 
will require to be plentifully wa- 
ter'd, especially being in fuch fmall 
Pots, which in that Seafon foon dry : 
therefore you mould obferve to place 
them where they {hould receive the 
morning Sun ; for when they are too 
much expos'd to the Sun in the Heat 
©f the Day, the Moidure contained 
In the Earth of thefe fmall Pots will 
foon be exhal'd, and the Plants great- 
ly retarded in their Growth there- 
by. 

In Augufi following you fhould 
examine your Pots, to fee if the 
Roots of the Plants have not made 
Way out through the Hole in the 
Bottom of the Pots) which if you 
obferve > you mud then Ihift them 
into Pots a Size bigger, filling them 
up with the like rich Earth ; and ob- 
ferve to trim the Roots, which were 
matted to the Side of the Pots, as al- 
io to loofen the Earth from the Out- 
fide of the Ball with your Hands : 
fome of which (hould be taken off, 
that the Roots may the eafier find 
Pafiage into the frefti Earth : then 
you mud water them well, and place 
the Pots in a Situation where they 
may be defended from ftrongWinds: 
and at this time you may trim the 
Plants, in order to reduce them to a 
regular Figure ; and if they are in- 
clinable to make crooked Stems, you 
{hould thruft down a (lender itrait 
Stick clofe by them, to which their 
Stems fhould be faftenM, fo as to 
bring them upright. 

If Care be taken to train them 
thus while they are young, the Stems 
afterward, when they have acquired 
Strength, will continue ftrait with- 
out any Support ; and their Branches 
may be prun'd, fo as to form 
either Balls or Pyramids ; which for 
fuch Plants as are preferv'd in the 
Green houfe, and require to be kept 
in fmall Compafs, is the. belt ?/Iethod 
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to have them hand fome : bat then 
thefe ftiear'd Plants will not produce 
any Flowers ; for which Reafon that 
Sort with double Flowers (hould not 
be clipp'd, becaufe the chief Beauty 
of that condds in its Flowers : bat 
it will be neceflary to fuffcr a Plant 
or two of each Kind to grow rude, 
for the Ufe of their Branches in 
Nofegays, &jV. for it will greatly 
deface thofe which have been con- 
ftantly fliear'd to cut off their Bran- 
ches. 

As thefe Plants advance in Stature, 
fo they fhould annually be removed 
into larger Pots, according to the 
Size of their Roots ; but you muft 
be careful not to put them into Pots 
too large, which will caufe them to 
fhoot weak and draggling, and many 
times prove the Dcltr uclion of them; 
therefore when they are taken out 
of the former Pots, the Earth about 
their Roots mould be par'd off, and 
that within fide the Ball muft be 
gently loofen'd, that the Roots may 
not be too clofely confin'd ; and then 
place them into the fame Pots again, 
provided they are not too fmall ; 
filling up the Sides and Bottom of 
them with freCh rich Earth, and giv- 
ing them plenty of Water to fettle 
the Earth to their Roots, which 
fhouM be frequently repeated ; for 
they require to be often watered both 
in Winter and Summer ; but in hot 
Weather they mud have it in plen- 
ty- 

The bed Seafon for fhifting thefe 
Plants is either in Jfirr/or Augmft ; 
for if it be done much fooner in the 
Spring, the Plants are then in a flow- 
growing State, and fo not capable to 
drike out frem Roots again very 
foon ; and if it be done later in Au- 
tumn, the cold Weather coming on 
will prevent their taking Root : nor 
is it advifeable in the great Heat of 
Summer; becaufe they willrequire to 
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be very often water'd, and alfo to be 
plac'd in the Shade, othcrwife they 
will be liable to droop for a confider- 
abie time : and that being the Sea- 
fon when thefe Plants mould be 
plac'd amongft other Exotics to 
adorn the feveral Parts of the Gar- 
en, thefe Plants, being then removed, 
fhould not be exposed until they have 
taken Root again ; which at that 
time (if the Seafon be hot and dry) 
will be three Weeks, or a Month. 

9 In OSlober, when the Nights be- 
gin to be frofty, you fhould remove 
the Plants into the Green-houfe ; but 
if the Weather proves favourable in 
Autumn (as it often happens), they 
may remain abroad until the Begin- 
ning of November ; for if they are 
carry "d into the Green-houfe too 
foon, and the Autumn fhould prove 
warm, they will make frem Shoots 
at that Seafon ; which will be weak, 
and often grow mouldy in Winter, 
if the Weather mould be fo fevere 
as to require the Windows to be 
kept clofely (hut, whereby they will 
be greatly defae'd ; for which Rea- 
fon they mould always be kept as 
long abroad as the Seafon will per- 
mit, and remov'd out again in the 
Spring before they moot out ; and 
during the Winter-feafon that they 
are in the Green-houfe they fhould 
have as much free Air as poflible 
when the Weather is mild. 

The two firft-mention*d Sorts I 
have feen planted abroad in warm 
Situations, and upon a dry Soil ; where 
they have endured the Cold of our 
Winters for feveral Years very well, 
with only being cover'd in very hard 
Frofts with two or three Mats, and 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots cover'd with a little 
Mulch to prevent the Froft from 
entering the Ground : but in Corn- 
wall and Devon/hire, where the 
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Winters are more favourable than 
in moft other Parts of England, there 
are large Hedges of Myrtle which 
have been planted feveral Years, and 
are very thriving and vigorous, fome 
of which are upward of fix Feet high; 
and I believe, if the double^iower- 
ing Kind was planted abroad, i: 
would endure the Cold as well aj 
any of the other Sorts, it being a 
Native of the Southern Parts cf 
France. This, and the orange leav'd 
Kind, are the moft difficult to take 
Root from Cuttings ; but if they are 
planted toward the Latter -end of 
July, making choice of only fuch 
Shoots as are tender, and the Pots 
plung'd into an old Bed of Tanners 
Bark, which has loft moft of its Heat, 
and the Glafles fhaded every Day, 
they will take Root extremely well, 
as I have more than once experien- 
ced. The orange-leav'd Sort, and 
thofe with variegated Leaves, are 
fomewhat tenderer than the ordinary 
Sorts, and mould be hous'd a little 
fooner in Autumn, and plac'd far- 
ther from the Windows of the Green- 
houfe. 

MYRTUS BRABANTICA. Fi\ 
de Gale. 
MYXA. FiJeCoidh. 
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J^APELLUS. Vide ' Acoai- 

N APUS, The Navew, or French 
Turneps. 

The Charaders are ; 

It agrees in moft refpett$ with tbi 
Turnep ; hut hath a lejfer Root, and 
fmrwbat warmer to the Tafte. 

The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Napus fativa, radice alia. 
C B. P. Garden Navew, with a 
white Root. 

2. Napus fatrva, radice nigra. 
C. B. P. Garden Navew, with a 
black Root. 

3. Napus fylveflrit. C. B. P. 
Wild Navew. 

The two firft Species of this Plant 
are cultivated in France, Italy, and 
Germany, in great Abundance ; in 
which Places they are much pre- 
ferred to common Turneps, being 
accounted a more delicious Food ; 
but in England they have not yetfo 
much obtain'd, being only cultiva- 
ted by fome curious Perions, and are 
but rarely brought to the Markets. 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated 
by fovving their Seeds \nfune, July* 
and Augufl, after the fame manner as 
is praais'd for common Turneps ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they mould be hoed in the like 
manner to deftroy the Weeds, and 
cut up the Plants where they come 
up too thick ; with this Difference 
only; via. that thefe may be left 
dokr together than common Tur- 
neps ; for neither their Leaves nor 
their Roots grow near fo large. The 
Plant? ,being thus clear d from Weeds, 
and cut up where they are too thick, 
will require no farther Care until 
they are fit for Ufc ; which (if the 
Seafon proves favourable) will be in 
about two Months after they are 
fown; when they mull be drawn 
i»p, and treated as common Tur- 
weps. The wild Sort Is pretty com- 
mon upon dry Banks in moll Parts 
of England, where it flowers early in 
the Spring : but is never cultivated 
in Gardens ; but in the Ifle of Ely 
it is very much cultivated, it being 
the Colefeed, from which they draw 
an Oil : the Seeds of this Kind are 



us'd in Medicine; and by mod pre- 
ferred to thofe of the Garden 
Sort. 

NARCISSO-LEUCOIUM. Vide 
Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS, The Daffodil. 
The Characters are ; 

It bath a Lily-flower, confirming of 
one Leaf, which it hell-Jhapcd, and 
cut into fix Segments, which incirclt 
its Middle like a Crown ; hat the 
Empaiement, which commonly rifts cat 
•f a membranous Vagina, turns to an 
oblong or roundijh Fruit, which is 
triangular, ami gapes in three Parts, 
it divided into three Cells, and full of 
roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Narcissus jylveflris pallidut, 
calyce luteo. C. B. P. Wild Eng- 
lifo Daffodil. 

2. Narcissus medio luteus vul- 
garis. Park. Common pale Daffodil, 
or Primrofe Peerlefs. 

3. Narcissus major tot us luteus, 
calyce pralongo. C. B. P. Great yel- 
low Spanijh Daffodil, with a long 
Cup. 

4. Narcissus latif alius omnium 
maximus, amplo calyce fiavo, jive 
Nonpareille. Park. Par. The Great 
Nonpareil, or Nonfuch Daffodil. 

5. Narcissus parvus tot us lu- 
teus. C. B. P. Small yellow Spa-** 
usjb Daffodil. 

6. Narcissus /uteris, forum pe- 
talis reflexes. C. B. P. Yellow Daffo- 
dil, with the Leaves of its Flowers' 
turning back. 

7. Narcissus multiplex totus fla- 
ws. C. B. P. Common yellow 
Daffodil, with a double Flower. 

8. Narcissus incompar ability 
flore plcno, parti m flame, partim ere- 
ceo H. R. Par. The incomparable 
double Daffodil, with the Flower- 
leaves partly yellow, and partly of 
a Saffron-colour. 

•.Nar- 
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9. Narcissus latifoUus, fore 
fUnijfmo, petalis majoribus eandidis, 
tninoribus aureis interfolatis. Boerb,. 
In A. Nonfuch Daffodil, with a very 
double Flower, whofe larger Leaves 
are white, but the lefler Leaves 
(which are intcrmix*d) of a Gold- 
colour. ' 

10. Narcissus latifolius, fore 
plenijfmo, fetalis majoribus pallidis, 
minoribus ftavis interfolatis. Boerb. 
In J. Nonfuch Daffodil, with a 
very double Flower, whofe Leaves 
are of a pale Colour, which are in- 
termixed with fmaller Leaves of a 
yellow Colour. 

11. Narcissus latifolius, fore 
fl en i ft mo, fetalis fartim fiavis, far- 
tim <viridibus interfolatis, Broad- 
leav'd Daffodil, with a very double 
Flower, whofe Leaves are fome yel- 
low, and others green, intermixed, 
commonly call'd Tradefcant't Daf- 
fodil. 

12. Narcissus Anglicus, fan 
fltm. The double' Engli/b Daffo- 
dil. 

13. Narcissus latifolius, ful- 
pbureus <vel albus, bre<vi calyce. C. B. 
P. Broad leav'd Daffodil, with a 
brimftonecolour'd Flower, having 
a fhort Cup. 

14. Narcissus latifolius ful» 
pbureus, calycis bre*vis aurei or a fm~ 
briata. Boer. Ind. Alt. Broad-leav'd 
brimftone-colourM Daffodil, with a 
fhort gold - coloured Cup fring d 
about the Edge. 

15. Narcissus medio furfureus. 
fJort. Eyft. Single Daffodil, with a 
white Flower, and a purple Middle. 

16. Narcissus maximus falli* 
<ius,foliis incanis. C. B. P. Greater 
pale- colour d Daffodil. 

17. Narcissus a /but multiplex. 
Park. Par. The double white Daf- 
fodil, or Narcif 'us. 

18. Narcissus albus, eirculo e r$- 
t<». C B. P. The white Daffodil, 
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with the Rim of the Cup of a Saffron* 

colour. 

19. Narcissus Narbanenfs, five 
medio luteUs, ferotinus major. Park* 
Par. The great late - flowering 
Daffodil. 

20. Narcissus OrientaUs albat, 
talyee luteo, campanula fimilis maxi- 
mus. C B. P. The Bojfalman^ Nor- 
cijfus, vulgo. 

21. N arcissus OrientaUs a/bus 9 
calyce luteo, mediiu. C B. P. Orien- 
tal white Daffodil, with a yellow 
Cup. 

22. Narcissus luteus folyantbos 
Lufitanicus. C. B. P. Yellow Psr- 
tugal Daffodil, with many Flowers. 

23. Narcissus Orientals albus 
minor, calyce fulphurto pallida amplo. 
Boerb. lnd. Lefler white Oriental 
many - flower*d Daffodil, with an 
ample pale brimftone-colourM Cup. 

24. Narcissus fallidus medio au- 
reus. C. B. P. Pale Daffodil, witk 
a golden Cup, commonly call'd U 
SoleiUOr. 

25. Narcissus OrientaUs albus, 
calyce luteo, minor. C. B. P. Lefier 
white Oriental Daffodil, with a yd* 
low Cup. 

26. Narcissus Orient a Us albut. 
calyce fellato. C. B. P. Oriental 
white Daffodil, with a ftarry Cup. 

27. Narcissus OrientaUs ladeuss 
maximus, calyce falUdo amflo. Boerb. 
Ind. Largelt oriental white Daffo- 
dil, with an ample pale Cup, com- 
monly calPd, The Czar of Mufcovy* 

28. Narcissus OrientaUs maxi- 
mus laaeus, calyce fallido farw. 
Boerb. lnd. Greateft white Orien- 
tal Nareifus, with a fmall pale-co- 
lour'dCup. 

29. Narcissus OrientaUs major 
poly ant bos totus albus H. Eyfl. Great 
Oriental Nmreifus, with many white 
Flowers upon a Stalk. 

30. Narcissus OrientaUs medius 
folyantbos totus albus, H. Eyft. Mid- 
dle 
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die Oriental Narciflus, with many Cier. Many- flower 'd Eafltm Daf- 

white Flowers upon a Stalk. fodiJ, with fnow-white Flowers, and 

31* Narcissus Orientalis minor a very fragrant Odour. 

folyanthos fetus albus. H. Eyft. Letter 42. Narcissus Oritntalis poly- 

Oriental Nardflus, with many white euttbos major, flore flawfeente ftellato. 

Flowers upon a Stalk. Greater many-flower'd Eaflem Daf- 

32. Na rci s svsjunci/olius, oblengo fodil, with a yellowilh ftarry Flow- 
er/, luteus major. C. B. P. Single er. 

yellow Jonquil, with a large oblong 43 . Narci ssus Oritntalis poiyar.- 

Cup. tbos major \ jlore aureo, calyce fla<ve- 

33. Narcissus yuncifolius luteus fcente ftellato. Greater many-flow- 
tninor. C. B. P* Lefler fingle yel- er'd Eaflem Daffodil, with a golden 
low Jonquil. Flower, having a pale-yellow Harry 

34. Narcissus junci/olius, flore Cup. 

pleno. Cluf.Cur. Poft. Double yel- 44. Narcissus albus, flore mi- 
low Jonquil. tiore, jafmini odore. C. B. P. White 
3$.NAKCi$$vsjuticifoJius t petali's Daffodil, with a fmaller Flower, 
angufiijptnisy calyce maximo tubamre- fmelling like Jafmine. 
ferente. Boerb. Ind. Rufh-leav'd Daf- 45. Narcissus Orientalis polyan- 
fodil, with very narrow Petals, and tbos albus odoratus, calyce ftellato. 
a large tubulous Cup, commonly many- flowcr'd Daffodil, with 
caird The Hoop- petticoat. white fweet fcented Flowers, having 

36. Narcissus junci/olius, flire a (tarry Cup. 

paUidiort, calyce flaw. C. B. P. 46. Narcissus American us an- 

Ru(h-leav*d Daffodil, with a paler guftifolius, croci flere. Houfl. Nar- 

Flower, and yellow Cup. row-lea v*d American Daffodil, with 

37. Narcissus Conflantinopolita* a (affron-colour'd Flower. 

nus poly ant bos major, melino pleno There are feveral other Varieties of 

flore. H. R. Par. Greater many- thefe Flowers, which are annually 

flower'd Daffodil of Conftantinople, broughtovcrfromHo/landzndFrance; 

with double yellow Flowers. where they are very induftrious in raif- 

38. Narcissus Cyprius luteus ing thefeand moffotherbulbous-root- 
Zo/yaa/^e/, flere pleno. Lob. Adv. cd Flowers from Seeds, whereby they 
Many • flower'd Daffodil of Cyprus, continually procure fome new Va- 
with double yellow Flowers, com- rieties, which recompenfe them for 
monly call'd The Cyprus Narciflus. their Trouble and Expence : but in 

39. Narcissus. Orientalis poly- England there are very few Perfont 
entbos, pleno flort\ pctalis exteriori- who have Patience to propagate any 
bus albis 9 interioribus luteis, odora- of thefe Flowers that way, it being 
tiffimus. Cleric. Sweet-fcented Eaft- commonly five Years before they can 
ern Daffodil, with many double expect to fee the Fruits of their La- 
Flowers, whofe outer Leaves are hour: however, after the firft five 
white, and the inner Leaves yellow. Years are paft, if there be Seeds (own 
• 40. Narcissus niveus, calyce fla- every Year, there will be annually a, 
w, odoris fragrantijflmi. C. B. P. Sacceffion of Flowers to ihew them- 
Snow-white Daffodil, with a yellow felves ; fo that there will be a con- 
Cup, and a fragrant Odour. tinual Expectation 5 which will take 

41. Narcissus Orientalis poly an- off* the Tedioufnefs, which, during 

tku 9 floribus odoris fragrantijpmi, the firft five Years, might be very 

trouble- 
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troublefome to fame Pcrfons ; and 
the annual Produ&ion of new Flow- 
ers correfponding to the annual Sow- 
ing, it will be as if the Product arofe 
ibon after. 

The not praflifing this Method 
has occafion'd our fending abroad 
annually for great Quantities of 
Flower-roors, which have been kept 
up to an high Price, on account of 
the great Demand for them in Eng- 
land; whereas if we were as indu- 
bious to propagate them as our 
Neighbours, we might foon vie with 
them, if not outdo them, in mod 
Sorts of Flowers ; as may be eafily 
feen, by the vaft Variety of Carna- 
tions, Auricula's, Ranunculus'*,^, 
which are what have been produced 
from Seeds in England^ and exceed 
every thing in thofe Kinds of any 
Part of Europe, 

I mall therefore firft lay down the 
Method of propagating thefe Flow- 
ers from Seeds ; and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the neceflary Directions for 
increafing them from OfFfets ; with 
the manner of treating (he Roots, 
to produce ftrong Flowers. 

You mull be very careful, in fave- 
ing your Seeds, to gather none but 
from fuch Flowers as have good Pro- 
perties, and particularly from fuch 
only as have many Flowers upon a 
Stalk, that flower tall, and have 
beautiful Cups to their Flowers ; 
from fuch you may exped to have 
good Flowers produced : but if you 
fow ordinary Seed, it is only putting 
yourfelf to Trouble and Expence to 
no purpofe ; fince from fuch Seeds 
there can be no Hopes of procuring 
any valuable Flowers. 

Having provided yourfelf with 
good Seeds, you muft procure either 
fome fhallow Cafes, or flat Pans, 
made on purpofe for the raifing of 
Seedlings, which would have Holes 
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in their Bottoms, to let the Moi flare 
pafs off ; thefe mull be flM'd with 
frefli light fandy Earth about the 
Beginning of Auguft (that being the 
Scafon forfowing the Seeds of moft 
bulbous-rooted Flowers), which mutt 
be leveird very even ; then fow the 
Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering 
them over with fine fifted light Earth 
about half an Inch thick, and place 
the Cafes or Pans in a Situation 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing Sun till about Ten o'Clock, 
where they (hould remain until the 
Beginning of Otiaber, when they muft 
be remov'd into a warmer Situation, 
placing them upon Bricks, that the 
Air may freely pafs under the Cafes, 
which will preferve them from being 
too moift. 

They (hould alfo be expos'd to 
the full Sun, but fcreen'd from the 
North and Eaft Winds ; and if the 
Froft (hould be fevere, they muft be 
cover'd, other wife they will be de- 
ftroy'd ; in this Place they may re- 
main until the Beginning of April* 
by which time the Plants will be up, 
when you muft carefully clear them 
from Weeds ; and if the Seafon 
mould prove dry, they muft be fre- 
quently water* d : the Cafes (hould 
alfo now be remov'd into their for- 
mer fliady Situation ; for the Heat of 
the noon- day Sun will be too great 
for the young Plants. 

The latter End of June, when the 
Leaves of the Plants are decay 'd, you 
Ihould take off the upper Surface of 
the Earth in the Cafes (which, by 
that time, will have contracted a 
Moffinefs ; and, if fuffcred to re- 
main, will greatly injure the young 
Roots), obterving not to take it 
fo deep as to couch the Roots ; then 
fife fome frefli light Earth over the 
Surface, about half an Inch thick ; 
which will greatly ftrengthen the 

Roots; 
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Roots : the fame (hould alio be re- 
peated itt Offober, when the Cafes 
arc mov'd into the Sun. 

During the Summer-fcafon, if the 
Weather Ihould prove very wet, and 
the Earth in the Cafes appear very 
moift, you muft remove them into 
the Sun till the Earth be dry again ; 
for if the Roots receive much Wet, 
during the time they are una&ive, it 
very often rots them ; therefore you 
muft never give them any Water af- 
ter their Leaves are decay 'd, but 
only place them in the Shade, as 
was before dire&ed. 

Thus you would manage them 
the two Aril Seafons, till their Leaves 
are decayed the fecond Summer after 
fowiog, when you ihould carefully 
take up the Roots : which may be 
done by fifting the Earth in the Cafes 
with a fine Sieve, whereby the Roots 
will be eafily feparated from the 
Earth ; then, having prepared a Bed 
or two of good freSi light Earth, in 
proportion to the Quantity of your 
Roots, you (hould plant them there- 
in, at about three Inches Diftance 
every Way, and about three Inches 
deep in the Ground. 

Thefe Beds (hould be rais'd above 
the Level of the Ground, in pro* 
portion to the Moifture of the Soil ; 
which if dry, three Inches will be 
enough : but, if it be wet, they muft 
be rais'd Ax or eight Inches high, 
and laid a little rounding, to moot off 
the Wet. 

If thefe Beds are made in the End 
of July, which is the bed time to 
tranfplant the Roots, the Weeds will 
foon appear very thick: therefore 
you (hould gently hoe the Surface of 
the Ground, to deftroy them ; be- 
ing very careful not to cut fo deep as 
to touch any of the Roots ; and this 
ihould be repeated as often as may 
be found neceiTary, by the Growth 
of the Weeds, observing always to 



do it in dry Weather, that they may 
be effectually deftroy'd : and toward 
the Latter-end of 08abcr, after hav- 
ing intirely cleared the Beds from 
Weeds, you (hould fift a little rich 
light Earth over them, about an 
Inch thick ; the Goodnefs of which 
will be wafli'd down to the Roots 
by the Winter's Rain, which will 
greatly encourage their Shooting in 
the Spring. 

If the Cold (hould be very fevere 
in Winter, you ihould cover the 
Beds with Peas-haulm, or fome fuch 
light Covering, to prevent the Froft 
from penetrating the Ground to the 
Roots, which might greatly injure 
them while they are fo young. 

In the Spring, when the Plants be- 
gin to appear above-ground, you 
muft gently ftir the Surface of the 
Ground, cleari ng it from Weeds, 
&c. in doing of which, you (hould 
be very careful not to injure the 
Plants: and, if the Seafon (hould 
prove dry, you (hould now-and-then 
gently refrefh them with Water, 
which wilt ftrengthen the Roots. 

When their Leaves are decay 'd, 
you (hould clear the Beds from 
Weeds, and fift a little Earth over 
them (as was before directed) ; which 
mult aifo be repeated in OSobtr t in 
like manner: but the Roots (hould 
not remain longer in thefe Beds than 
two Years ; by which time their 
Roots will have grown fo large as 
to require more room ; therefore 
they (hould be taken up as foon as 
their Leaves are decay'd, and plant- 
ed into frefti Beds ; which (hould be 
dug deep, and a little very rotten 
Dung buried in the Bottom, for the 
Fibres of the Roots to ftrike into. 
Then the Roots mould be planted at 
fix Inches Diftance, and the fame 
Depth in the Ground. In the Au- 
tumn, before the Froft comes on, if 
fome rotten Tan is laid over the 

Beds, 
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feeds, it will keep but the Froft, and 
greatly encourage the Roots ; and, 
ff the Winter mould prove fevere, it 
Will be proper to lay a greater Thick- 
nefs of Tan over the Beds, and alfo 
in the Alleys, to keep out Froft, or 
to cover them over with Straw or 
Peas- haulm, other wife they may be 
all destroyed by the Cold. In the 
Spring thefe Coverings fhould be re- 
mov'd, as foon as the Danger of hard 
Froits is over, and the Beds mud be 
kept clean from Weeds the follow- 
ing Summer: at Michaelmas they 
ihould have fome frem Earth laid 
over the Beds, and covered again 
with Tan : and fo every Year con- 
tin u'd till the Roots flower, when 
you mould mark all fuch as promife 
well, which mould be taken up as 
fbon as their Leaves decay, and in 
Autumn planted at a greater Diftance 
in new -prepaid Beds: but thofe 
which do not flower* or thofe you 
<io not greatly efteem, mould be per- 
mitted to remain in the fame Bed t 
therefore, in taking up thofe Roots 
which you mark'd, you mud be care- 
ful not to difturb the Roots of thofe 
left, and alfo to level the Earth again, 
and fift fome frdh Earth over the 
Beds (as before) to encourage the 
fmall Roots ; for it oftenhappens,in the 
Seedlings of thefe Flowers, that at 
their firit timeof blowing, theirFlow- 
ersdo feldom appear half fo beautiful 
as they do the fecond or third Year : 
for which Reafon none of them 
fhould be rejected until they have 
flowefd two or three times, that fo 
you may be allured of their Worth. 

Thus having laid down Directi- 
ons for the fowing and managing 
thefe Roots, until they are ftrong 
enough to flower ; I (hall proceed 
to give fome Inltru&ions for plant- 
ing and managing the Roots after- 
wards, fo as to caufe them to pro- 
duce large fair Flowers. 

Vol. II. 
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All the Sorts Of Narctfui which 
produce many Flowers upon a Stalk* 
ihould have a Situation defendedfrom 
cold and ftrong Winds, otherwife they 
will be fubjeftto be inj ured by theCold 
in Winter, and their Stems broken 
down when in Flower : for, notwith- 
ftanding their Stalks are generally 
pretty ftrong* yet the Number of 
Flowers upon each renders their 
Heads weighty, efpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flowers* 
and, if fucceeded by ftrong Winds, 
very often deftroys their Beauty, if 
they are expos'd thereto ; fo that a 
Border under an Hedge, which is 
open to the South-eaft, is preferable 
to any other Pofition for thefe Flow- 
ers. 

The morning Sun rifing upon 
them will dry off the Moifture 
which had lodged upon them the 
preceding Night, and caufe them to 
expand fairer than when they are 
planted in a (hady Situation ; and 
if they are too much expos'd to the 
afternoon Sun, they will be hurry *d 
out of their Beauty very foon ; and 
the ftrong Winds ufually coming 
from the Weft and South-weft Points, 
they will be expos'd to the Fury of 
them, which frequently is very in- 
jurious to them. But you Ihould 
not plant them under a Wall, or 
any other dofe Fence ; for that will 
reflect the Heat too greatly upon the 
Flowers* and alfo draw them up 
with weak Stems, fo that they will 
not flower fo ftrong, nor continue fo 
long in Beauty. 

Having made choice of a proper 
Situation, you muftthen proceed to 
prepare the Earth neceflary to plant 
them in ; for if the natural Soil of 
the Place be very ftrong, or poor, 
it will be proper to make the Bor- 
der of new Earth, removing the 
former Soil away about three Feet 
deep. The belt Earth for thefe 

O o o FJowert 
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Flowers is a freih light hazel Loam, 
mix*d up with a little very rotten 
Neats-dung : this ihould be well 
mix'd together, and often turnM 
over, in order to fweeten it : then, 
having remov'd away the old Earth 
to the fore-mentioned Depth, you 
ihould put a Laying of rotten Dung, 
or Tan, in the Bottom, about fix or 
eight Inches thick, upon which you 
muft lay fome of the prepared Earth 
about eighteen or twenty Inches 
thick, making it exactly level ; then,., 
having marked out by Line the exaft 
Diftances at which the Roots are to 
be planted (which mould not be lefs 
than fix or eight Inches fquare), you 
mult place the Roots accordingly, 
obferving to fet them upright * t then, 
you muft cover them over with the 
before-mentioned Earth about eight 
Inches deep, being very careful, in 
doing of it, not to difplace the 
Roots : when this is done, you muft 
make the Surface of the Border even, 
and make up the Side ftrait > which 
will appear handfome. 

The beft time for planting thefe 
Roots is toward the End of Auguft \ 
for if they are kept too long out of 
the Ground, it will caufe their 
Flowers to be very weak. Yon 
fhould alfo obferve the Nature of 
the Soil where they are planted, and 
whether the Situation be wet or dry,, 
according to which you fhould adapt 
the frefti Earth, and order the Beds \ 
for, if the Soil be very ftrong, and 
the Situation moift, you fhould then 
make choice of a lightEarth,and raife 
the Beds fix or eight Inches, or a 
Foor„above theLevel of theGround, 
otherwife the Roots will be in Dan- 
ger of periftiing by too much Wet : 
but if the Situation be dry, and the 
Soil naturally light, you ihould then 
allow the Earth to be a little Wrong- 
er ; and the Beds Ihould not be rab'd 
above three Inches high : fcr if they 
. ... 
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are made too high-, the. Roots wilt 
fuifcr very mucn, if the Spring 
ihould prove dry, nor would the 
Flowers be near fo fair. As alfo, in 
very fevere Winters, thofe Beds 
which are rais'd much above the 
Level of the Ground, will be more 
expoft'd to the Cold than thoie which 
are lower, unlefs the Alleys are rill- 
ed up with rotten Tan, or Litter. 

During the Summer, the only 
Culture thefe Flowers require is, tt> 
keep them free from Weeds ; and 
when their Leaves are intirely de- 
cay 'd, they ihould be raked off, and 
the Beds made clean: but by no 
means cut off their green Leaves* 
fooner, as is by fome pra&is'd \ for 
that greatly weakens the Roots. 

Toward the middle of Otfolrr, 
if the Weeds have grown upon the 
Beds) you ihould, in a dry Day„ 
gently hoe the Surface of the Groucd, 
to deftroy them, obferving to rakt 
it over fmooth again ; and, before 
the Frofts come on, the Beds ihould 
be covered over two Inches thick 
with rotten Tan, to keep out the 
Froft ; after which, they will require 
no farther Case till the Spring, 
when their Leaves will appear above- 
ground ; at which time you ihould 
gently ftir the Surface of the Earth 
with a J mall Trowel, being very 
careful not to injure the Leaves of 
the Plants, and rake it fmooth with 
your Hands, clearing off all Weeds. 
&c. which, if fuffer'd to remain at 
that Seafon, will foon grow fo fair, 
as to appear unfightly, and will ex- 
hauft the Nouriihmcnt from the 
Earth. With this Management thefe 
Roots will flower very ftrong, fome 
©f which will appear in March, and 
the others in April \ which, if fuffer- 
ed to remain, will continue in Beau- 
ty a full Month, and are, at that 
Seafon, very great Ornaments to a 
Flower garden* 

Afar 
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After theFlowers are paft, and die 
Leaves decay'd, yon fhould ftir the 
Surface of the Ground, to 'prevent 
the Weeds from growing ; and if at 
the fame time yoa lay a little very 
rotten Dung over the Surface of the 
Beds, the Rain will warn down the 
Salts thereof, which will greatly en- 
tourage the Roots the fucceeding 
Year. 

During the Summer-feafon they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, till 
Carter, when the Surface of the 
Beds (hould be again ftirr'd, raking 
off all Weeds, &c. and laying fome 
good frefh Earth over the Beds about 
an Inch deep, which will compen- 
sate theLofs fuftain'd by Weeding, 
&e. and in the Spring you mud 
manage as was directed for the pre- 
ceding Year. 

Ttiefe Roots fhould not be tranf- 
planted oftener than every third 
Year ; becaufe the firft Year after 
removing they never flower fo ftrong 
as they do the fecond and third ; nor 
will the Roots increafe fo faft, when 
they are often tranfplanted : but if 
you let them remain longer than 
three Years unremov'd, the Number 
of Offfets, which by that time will 
be producM, will weaken the large 
Bulbs, and caufe them to produce 
very (lender Flowers : therefore, at 
the time of tranfplanting them, all 
the fmall OfF-fets fhould be taken 
off, and planted in a Nurfery-bed 
by themfelves ; but the large Bulbs 
may be planted again for Flowering. 
If you plant them in the fame Bed 
where they grew before, you mud 
take out all the Earth two Feet deep, 
and fill up again with frefh, in the 
manner before directed, which will 
be equal to removing them into an- 
other Place: this is the conftant 
Praclice of the Gardeners in Hoi- 
land, who have but little room to 
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change their Roots ; therefore they 
every Year remove the Earth of 
their Beds, and put in frefh ; fo that 
the fame Place is confbntly occupy 'd 
by the like Flowers. 

The fifteenth Sort is pretty com* 
mon in many of the Gardens near 
London: this produces only one 
fingle white Flower on the Top of 
the Stalk, which turns on one Side, 
and has a purple Rim to the Cup in 
the Middle : it flowers the Latter- 
end of April, and the Beginning of 
May ; and is very hardy. 

The Eaftern Sorts, having bee* 
lately introduced into the Englijb 
Gardens, are not at prefent very 
common : but as they are all very 
hardy Plants, and multiply pretty 
faft by Offfets, in few Years they 
will be in as great Plenty as any of 
the other Kinds. 

The thirty-feventh, thirty-eighth, 
thirty -ninth, and fortieth Sorts are 
extremely worth cultivating in every 
good Garden, for the fake of their 
beautiful fweet • fmelling Flowers, 
which continue from the Beginning 
of March to the End of April, un- 
lets the Seafon proves very hot. The 
forty - fourth Sort often produce* 
twenty Flowers on each Stalk, which 
are .of a fnow-white Colour, and 
fmell exceeding fweet. 

The thirty-leventh Sort produces 
very double Flowers, which are 
larger than thofe of the Jonquil, 
and a great Number of them upon 
each Stalk ; the outer Petals of the 
Flower are white, and the middle 
are a Mixture of white and orange 
Petals, which make a fine Appear- 
ance ; and the Flower having a moft 
agreeable Scent, renders them the 
moft valuable of all the Kinds. This 
is the firft Sort which flowers in the 
Spring. Oftentimes it is in full 
Flower by the middle of February, 
when the Seafon is mild ; and tne 
Ooo a grc-n 
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green Leaves always appear in De- 
c ember. Therefore the Roots of this 
Sort mould net be kept longer out 
of the Ground than the Beginning 
of September. Thefe (hould alfo be 
planted in a warm Situation ; and, 
in hard Froft, covered with Mats, 
or Peas-haulm : otherwife the Flow- 
er-buds, which lie juft under the Sur- 
face of the Ground, will be deftroy- 
ed : fo that, in fuch Places where 
this Care hath not been taken, they 
have not produced any Flowers for 
federal Years ; which fome ignorant 
Perfons have imputed to the Roots 
being bad. 

The forty-fifth Sort was difco- 
verM by the late Dr. William Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, where it 
grew in great Plenty. This hath 
Leaves like thofe of the Jonquil, 
and there is but one Flower pro- 
duced on each Stalk. It is propa- 
gated by Off-fets from the Roots, in 
the fame manner as the common 
Narciffus i but is very tender ; there- 
fore mud be preferv'd in the Stove, 
and treated after the fame manner as 
the tender Kinds of Amaryllis, other- 
wife it will not thrive in this Coun- 
try. 

The common Sorts of Daffodil 
are generally planted in large Bor- 
ders of the Pleafure-garden ; where 
being intermixed with other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, they afford an agree- 
able Variety in their Seafons of 
Flowering. Thefe Roots are very 
hardy, and will thrive in alraolt any 
Soil or Situation ; which renders 
them very proper for rural Gardens, 
where, being planted under the 
Shade of Trees, they will endure 
fevcral Years without tranfplanting, 
and produce annually, in the Spring, 
great Quantities of Flowers, which 
afford an agreeable Profpect. 

The Jonquils (hould be planted 
in Beds, or Borders, feparate from 
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other Roots ; becaufe thefe reqftii€ 
to be tranfplanted at lead every 
other Year, otherwife their Roots are 
apt to grow long and flender, and 
feldom flower well after; which is 
alfo the Cafe, if they are continued 
many Years in the fame Soil : where- 
fore theRoots mould be often remo- 
ved from one Part of the Garden to 
another, or, at leait, the Earth (hould 
be of ten renewM : which is the 
probable Method to preferve thefe 
Flowers in Perfection. 

The Soil in which thefe Flowers 
fucceed bed, is an hazel Loam, nei- 
ther too light, nor over-ftiff ; it muft 
be fre(h, and free from Roots of 
Trees, or noxious Weeds » but 
(hould not be dung'd : for it is very 
remarkable, that where the Ground 
is made rich, they feldom continue 
good very long, but are fubjecl to 
moot downwards, and form long 
(lender Roots. 

Thefe Flowers are greatly efteem* 
ed by many People for their ftrong 
fweet Scent ; though there are very 
few Ladies that can bear the Smell 
of them: fo powerful is it, that, 
many times, it overcomes their Spi- 
rits, efpecially if con&n'd in a Room : 
for which Reafon they (hould never 
be planted too dofe to an Habita- 
tion, left they become offeniivej 
nor (hould the Flowers be placed in 
fuch Rooms where Company are en- 
tertained. 

NASTURTIUM, Crefs. 
The Characters are ; 

Tbi Flenvtr confijls of four Leave s 9 
*wbicb art placed iu form of a Croft : 
the Pointal, <wbicb rifes from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup, betimes a 
roundijb jmootb Fruit, tubicb is di- 
vided into Cells, by the intermediate 
Partition, obliquely placed, ivitb re* 
fpea to the Valves, andfumijb y d tLttb 
Seeds, nvbicb art generally Jmootb : t» 
nubtib may be added, Tbe Leaves are 
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rut into many Parts, by which Cre/s 
it difiinguijhed from Thla/pi, or 
fTreacIe-muflard. 

The Species are; 

1. Nasturtium hortenje <vulga- 
tum. C. B. P. Common Garden- 
crcis. 

2. Nasturtium horUnfe eri- 
fpum. C.B.P. CurlM Garden-crefs. 

3. Nasturtium kortenfe latifo- 
lium, C. B. P. Broad - leav'd Gar- 
<len-crefs. 

4. Nasturtium Jyfaeflrej cap- 
f*lu criftatis. Tcum. Swine's-crefs, 
or Waited Bucks* horn. 

The firft Sort is commonly culti- 
vated in Gardens as a Sallad-herb; 
and is chiefly efteenVd in the Winter 
and Spring, it being one of the warm 
Kind. During the Winter - feafon, 
it muft be fown upon a gentle Hot- 
bed, and cover'd with either Mats 
or Glafles, to preferve it from great 
Rains or Froft, both of which are 
equally deltruclive at that Seafon \ in 
the Spring it may be fown in warm 
Borders, where, if it be defended 
from cold Winds, it will thrive very 
well : but if you would continue it 
in Summer, you moil fow it upon 
Ihady Borders, and repeat fowing 
every third Day ; otherwife it will 
be too large for Ufe ; for at that 
Seafon it grows very fall. 

The broad-leav'd and curl'd Sorts 
are preferv'd in fome Gardens for 
Curioftty-fake, and to garoifh Dimes; 
but the common Sort is equally as 
good for Ufe. Thefe Ihould be 
iown fomewhat thinner than the 
common Sort, and, when the Plants 
come up, they ihould be drawn out, 
ib as to leave the remaining ones 
half an Inch afunder, whereby they 
win have room to expand their 
Leaves, in which their Difference 
from the common Sorts confifb. 

In order to preferve thefe Varie- 
ties diftin$, you mud carefully fc- 
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parate all fuch Plants as appear in* 
clin'd to degenerate from their 
Kinds, leaving only fuch of the 
broad-leav'd Kind as have very fair 
broad Leaves ; and fo of the curl'd 
Sort, only fuch as have their Leaves 
very much curPd ; being very care- 
ful not to intermix them together. 
When the Seeds are ripe, the Plants 
ihould be drawn up, and fpread up- 
on a Cloth two or three Days to dry; 
after which theSeeds mould be beaten 
out, and preserved in a dry Place for 
Ufe. 

NASTURTIUM INDICUM. 
Vide Acri viola. 
NECTARINE. 

This Fruit mould have been pla- 
ced under the Article of Peaches, to 
which it properly belongs, differing 
from them in nothing more than in 
having a fmooth Rind, and the Flefh 
being firmer. Thefe the French 
diftinguilh by the Name of Bragnon, 
as they do thofe Peaches which ad- 
here to the Stone, by the Name of 
Panties, retaining the Name of 
Pefcbe to fuch only as part from the 
Stone : but fince the Writers in Gar- 
dening have diltfnguifhed this Fruit 
by the Name of Ntflarin* from the 
Peaches, fo I lhall follow their Ex- 
ample, led, by endeavouring to 
rectify their Miftakes, I mould ren- 
der myfelf lefs intelligible to the 
Reader. I (hall therefore mention 
the feveral Sorts of this Fruit which 
have come to my Knowlege : 

1. Faircbi/Ss Early Neaarine. 
This is one of the earlieft ripe Ne- 
ctarines we have : it is a fmall round 
Fruit, about the Size of the Nutmeg 
Peach, of a beautiful red Colour, 
and well-flavoured: it ripens the 
Middle of July. 

2. Elruge Nectarine : , the Tree 
has fawed Leaves : the Flowers are 
fmall : it is a middle-fiz'd Fruit, of 
a dark-red or purple Colour next 
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it parts from the Stone, and has a yellow, of a rich Flavour j and clofe- 

foft melting Juice : this ripens in the ly adheres to the Stone, where it is 

End of July, of a faint-red Colour : this ripens 

3. TvWwjro* Nectarine: theTree the Beginning of September. 

has fawed Leaves: the Flowers are 9. T«w/&'s Nectarine is a middle- 
Jarge and open : it is a fair large fia'd Fruit, of a foft-red Colour 
Fruit (when planted on a good Soil) next the Sun ; but of a yellowiih- 
of a beautiful red Colour next the green toward the Wail : the Pulp 
Sun : but of a bright yellow to* is melting, of a white Colour to- 
wards the Wall : it has an excellent ward the Stone, from which it 
rich juice : the Pulp adheres clofely parts, and has a fine poignant Fla- 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep your : this ripens in the Middle of 
red Colour : this ripens the Begin- September. 

ning of Auguft, and is thebeft-fla- 10. Ptterbarougb or Late-green 

voured of all the Sorts. Nectarine is a middle-fiz'd Fruit, of 

4. Scarlet Nectarine is fomewhat a pale-green Colour on the OurJlde 
lefs than the lair, of a fine red or next the Sun j but of a whitiftt-green 
fcarlet Colour next the Sun ; but toward, the Wall : the Fiefh is firm, 
Jofes itfelf in paler red toward the and, in a good Seafon, weli-flavour- 
Wall : this ripens in the End of ed : this ripens at the End of Sefr 
July. tmber. 

5. Brugnon or Julian Nectarine There are fame Perfons who pre> 
has fmooth Leaves :the Flowers are tend to have more Sorts than I have 
fmall : it is a fair large Fruit of a here fet down ; but I much doubt 
deep-red Colour next the Sun ; but whether they are different from thofe 
of a foft-yellow toward the Wall ; here mention'd, there being fo near 
the Pulp is firm, of a rich Flavour, Kefcmblance between the Fruits of 
and clofely adheres to the Stone* this Kind, that it requires a very 
where it is very red : this ripens fti dofe Attention to diftinguifti them 
the Middle of Auguft. well, efpecialJy if the Trees grow ia 

6. Roman Red Nectarine has different Soils and Afpects ; which 
fmooth Leaves, and large Flowers : many times alters the fame Fruit fo, 
it is a large fair Fruit, of a deep -red much as hardly co be diftinguiw'd 
or purple Colour toward the Sun ; but by Perfons who are very converfant 
Jias a yellowifti Caft next the Wall : with them : therefore, in order to be 
the Flelh is firm, of an excellent Fla- thoroughly acquainted with tbeirDif- 
vour, clofely adhering to the Stone, ferences, it is neceflary to confider 
where it is very red: thi,s ripens in the Shape and Size of their Leaves, 
the Middle of Auguft, the Size of their Flowers, their 

7. Murry Nectarine is a middle- Manner of mooting, &c. which is 



the Side next the Sun ; but 0/ a yel- of thefe Fruits. 

]owi(h green towards the Wail : the The Culture of this Frnit difFer- 

Pulp is tolerably well flavoured: this ing in nothing from that of the 

ripens the Middle of Auguft. Peach, I mail forbear mentioning any 

8. Golden Nectarine is a fair thing on that Head m this Place, to 

fcandiome Fruit, of % foft-red Colour avoid Repetition ; but refer theRea- 

" der 



Cz'd Fruit, of a dirty red Colour on 
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der to the Article Per/tea, where 
there is an ample Account of their 
Planting, Pruning, Sec. 

NEPETA. Fide Cataria. 

NERIUM, The Oleander, or 
Rofe- bay. 

The CbaraBers are ; 

The Flowers are mcnopstc.lws and 
funnel-jhafdy dinjidtd into fi*ue S$g- 
onents at the Top : out of tbo Flower- 
cup art fa the Point al, which becomes 
a taper Fruit, or Pod, divided inf 
twoCells by an intermediate Partition, 
and felled with flat Seeds, which 
•have Down adhering to them. 
The Species are ; 

I , Nerium fori bus rubefcentibtis. 
C. B. P. Oleander with red Flow- 

a. NiRIUM fori bus a Ibis. C.H.P. 
Oleander with white Flowers, 

3. Nerium Indkum anguflifdi- 
um, floribus odor at it Jimplicibus, H.L. 
Narrow-leav*d Indian Oleander, with 
fmgle fweet-fcentcd Flowers. 

4. Nerium Indicant /atifolimr, 
floribus odoratis plenis. H. L. Broad- 

leav'd Indian Oleander, with doable 
fweet-fcentcd Flowers. 

5. Nerium In die urn, fore warie- 
gato odorato pleno. H. Arnft. Indian 
Oleander, with double fweet-fcented 
variegated Flowers, commonly callM 
Scutb-Sea Rofe. 

6. Nerium fortius ex alio clff 
rofto *uariegatis. Tourn. Cor. Olean- 
der, or Rofe - bay, with a white 
Plowcr ftrip'd with Red. 

7. Nerium lndicum lati folium, 
fore rubro majore. Broad- lea v'd In- 
dian Oleander, with a larger red 
Dower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very 
common in the Englijh Gardens, 
where they are prefer v % d in Pots or 
Tubs, and placed amongft Myrtles, 
Oranges, &c . in the Grecn-houfe : 
they are pretty hardy Plants, and 
only require to be fheltercd from hard 
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Froft ; for in moderate Winters I 
have known them Hand abroad in 
warm Borders ; but in hard Froits 
they are often deftroy'd, if exposed 
thereto. 

Thefe may be placed in Winter in 
rui ordinary Green - houfe among 
Bays, &e. which require a great 
Share of free Air, and only want 
Protection from hard Frofts s where 
they will thrive better than if placM 
in a warmer Houfe, or kept too clofe 
in Winter. They are propagated 
from Suckers, which they fend forth 
from their Roots in great Plenty, or 
by laying down their tender Branches, 
which will take Root in one Year: 
the time for laying them down is in 
the Beginning of April ; and the Year 
following the Layers mould betaken 
off, when they (hould be planted in- 
to Pots filled with frefh rich Earth, 
obferving to place them in the Shade, 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they may be expofed with 
Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. in forae 
Place where they may be (heltered 
from ftrong Winds. During the 
Summcr-feafou they muft be plenti- 
fully watered, otherwife they will 
make bpt poor Progrefs, and pro- 
duce very few Flowers ; but if they 
are conftandy fupplied with Water; 
they will make a fine Appearance 
during the Months of July and Au- 
gufl, when they will be covered with 
Flowers, In Winter they muft be 
frequently refrefhed with Water, 
but it (hould not be given them in 
large Quantities at that Seafon. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fe- 
venth Sorts are tenderer than the 
qthers ; therefore require a warmer 
Situation in Winter ; nor nuift they 
be expofed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer ; for if they are placed abroad, 
their Flowers will not open j fo that 
in Winter they ihould be placed in a 
warm Grcen-houfe, and in Summer 
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they mould be removed into an airy 
Glafs-cafe, where they may be de- 
fended from the Cold of the Nights j 
but in the Day-time they mould have 
a large Share of free Air, obferving 
to give them plenty of Water, which 
will caufe them to prodace their 
Flowers large, and in great Quanti- 
ties. Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Sfanijb IVefi - lndks, from whence 
they were brought into the EngUJb 
Colonies in America*, where they 
were planted for the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; but fince the Inhabitants 
have found they deftroy their Cattle 
which have browzed on the Plants, 
they ufually root them out near their 
Settlements. 

Thefe Sorts alfo flower in July 
and Auguji, when they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance ; for they produce 
their Flowers in very large Bunches; 
and the Flowers of the fourth and 
fifth Sorts are very large and double, 
and the Smell of them very much 
refembles that of White- thorn, which 
makes them deferving of a Place in 
every good Green-houfe, 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
from Suckers or Layers, as the two 
former; but they do not produce 
Suckers in fo great Plenty as thofc 
in this Country. They all grow 
naturally on the Sides of Rivers, and 
rooift Places ; fo that they may have 
plenty of Water. 

The fixth Sort was discovered by 
Dr. T oumefort in the Levant, This 
is very rare at prefent in Europe; but 
is as hardy as the common Sort, and 
may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner. 

The third Sort produces flefh-co- 
loured Flowers, of the fame Size 
and Shape as thofe of the common 
Sort ; but have a very mulky Scent, 
fo that they perfume the Houfe in 
which they are placed, when they 
ure in Flower. The Flowers of this 



Rind will not open fair, if they ase 
expo fed in the open Air ; fo rJu: 
they would be placed in a Stove or 
Glafs-cafe in Summer, with the rwo 
double Kinds, and the feventh Kind ; 
where they will make a beautiful 
Appearance, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 

All the Sorts ihould be fliifted 
every Spring, about the Beginning 
c& April-, when the Suckers, or Lay- 
ers, which are rooted, rnuit be taken 
off, and planted into Pots fiU'd with 
light rich Earth. The Roots of the 
old Plants mud be trimmed, and aa 
much of the Earth taken from their 
Roots, as may be done without in- 
jury to the Plants, and the Pots fill- 
ed with freih rich Earth, which will 
encourage the Plants to produce a 
great Number cf Flowers. 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco, 
The CharaSers are; 

Tie Flower confijls of one Leaf, it 
funntl jhapcdy find divided at the Top 
into five deep Segments, which expend 
like a Star : the Ovary becomes mm 
oblong orroundtjb membranaceousFruit, 
<wbicb is divided into two Cells by am 
intermediate Partition, and is fitfd 
with fmallroundijh Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Nicotian a major latifslia* 

C.B.P. The greater broad-leav'd 
Tobacco. 

2. Nicotian a major angnjHfdim* 
C. B. P. The greater narrow- leav'd 
Tobacco. 

3. NlCOTI ANA major angufiifolim 
perennis. Jujfieu. The greater nar- 
row-leav'd perennial Tobacco. 

4. Nicotiana minor. C. B. F, 
The leflcr or common Englijb Te- 
bacco. 

5. Nicotiana minor, foliis rug*- 
fioribm amplioribus. Fat II. Lefler 
Tobacco, with larger and rougher 
Leaves. 

6. Nicqtiana Utifolia % 

Joritus 
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fortius alias, vafcule brevi. Martyn, 
Cent. i. Greater broad -leav'd To- 
bacco, with white Flowers, and a 
fhort Seed -vel Tel. 

7. NicoTi^na humility primula 
wtris fclio. Houji. Dv/jrf Tobacco, 
with a Primrofe leaf. 

8. Nicoti ana minor, foHocordU 
forms, tube Jlorit prtelongo. Feuillet, 
Smaller Tobacco, with an heart- 
fhaped Leaf, and a Flower with a 
longer Tube. 

The firft Sort is known by the 
Planters in America under the Title 
of Oronooko of which there feem to 
be two differentKinds,varying in the 
Largenefs and Texture of their 
Leaves, fome having very broad, 
rough, round ifh Leaves ; and others 
are narrower, fmo other, and termi- 
nate in a Point : but neither of thefe 
Sorts are efteem'd by the Amtriean 
Planters, becaufe the Produce of this, 
tho* it it much greater than the nar- 
row- leav'd Sort, yet it is not near fo 
jnnch efteem'd by the EngUJk. This 
Sort is commonly cultivated in Ger- 
many, about Hanover and Strasburgb; 
and is fomewhat hardier than the 
narrow-leav'd Sorts; which renders it 
preferable to that for cultivating 
in Northern Climates. 

This Plant is ordered by the Col- 
lege of Phyficians for medicinal Ufe, 
and is what mould be made ufe of 
for the Unguent um Nicotian* (or 
Ointment of Tobacco) ; tho' many 
times the letter or EngUJh Tobacco 
is brought to Market for that Pur- 
pofe. 

The narrow-Ieav'd Sort is com- 
monly call'd the fweet-fcented To- 
bacco, from its having a much more 
agreeable Scent, when fmok'd, than 
the broad-leav'd Sort : the Smoke of 
which is very ofTenfive to moll Per- 
fons who have not been accuftom'd 
to it. This Sort is cultivated in 
great Plenty in Virginia % Cuba, Bra- 
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fiU and feveral other Parts of Amt~ 
rica : from Whence it is brought to 
mod Parts of Europe, but cfpecially 
to England^ it being prohibited to 
be cultivated in this Country, left his 
Majeftv's Revenues mould oe there- 
by leflened ; but as a fmall Quan- 
tity is permitted to be cultivated for 
medicinalUfeJ (hall briefly fet down 
the Method how it may be propaga* 
ted, fo as to have fair large Leaves for 
that Purpofe. 

The Seeds of this Plant mull be 
fown upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
March i and when the Plants are 
come up, they ihould be tranfplant- 
ed into a new Hot-bed of a mode- 
rate Warmth, about [four Inches 
under each Way, obferving to wa- 
ter and made them until they have 
taken Root : after which you muft 
let them have Air in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon, other- 
wife they will draw up very weak, 
and be thereby lefs capable of en- 
during the open Air : you muft alfo 
obferve to water them frequently ; 
but while they are very young, they 
mould not have too great Quantities 
of Water ; tho' when they are pretty 
ftrong, they will require to have it 
often, and in plenty. 

In this Bed the Plants mould re- 
main until the Beginning o(May; 
by which time (if they have fuccced- 
ed well) they will touch each other : 
therefore they ihould be enured to 
the open Air gradually : after which 
they muft be taken up carefully, pre- 
ferving a large Ball of Earth to each 
Root, and planted into a rich light 
Soil, in Rows four Feet afunder, " 
and the Plants three Feet Di fiance in 
the^Rows, obferving to water then 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care (but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds) until the Plants begin 
tolhcw their Flower-ftcms \ at which 

time 
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time you mould cut off the Tops of 
them, that their Leaves may be the 
better nourifhed, whereby they will 
be rendered larger, and of a thicker 
Suhftance. In Auguft they will bo 
full-grown, when tbey fhould be 
cut for Ufc ; for if they are per- 
mitted to (land longer, their Under* 
leaves will begin to decay. 

The perennial Sort was brought 
from the Trench Settlements in the 
Wtf-lndits into the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where it is cultivated in 
(mall Quantities, for making Snuff. 
The Seeds of this Kind I received 
from Monficur de *Jt$im t Demon* 
ftratOT of the Plants in the Royal 
Garden : it has fucceeded very well 
In the Phyfic-garden, and abides the 
Winter in a common Green-houfe 
without artificialHeat. 

The two fmaller Sorts of Tobacco 
are preferved in Botanic Gardens lor 
Variety ; but arc feldom propagated 
for Ufe. The firft Sort is found 
growing upon Duaghils in divers 
Parts o\ England. Thefe are both 
very hardy, and may be propagated 
by fbwing their Seeds in Mar<b $ 
upon a Bed of light Earth, where 
they will come up, and may be 
tranfplanted into any Part of the 
Garden. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is the moft 
common in England, and is gene- 
rally raifed by the Gardeners near 
London, who fupply the Markets 
with Pots of Plants to adorn Bal* 
conies and Shop -windows in the 
£ity. This Sort, when raifed early 
SB the Spring, and planted in a rich 
Soil, will grow to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, provided the Plants 
are duly watered in dry Weather. 

The fixth Sort of Tobacco was 
found growing wild in the Ifland of 
Tobago, by Mr. Robtrt Miljar, Sur- 
geon, who fent the Seeds mtoEurope, 
which have fucceeded in fevejal cu* 
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rioos Gardens. This Sort produces 
broader and rounder Leaves thaa 
the common Sort, which are left 
veined, and very glutinous. The 
Plants ufually grow about five Feet 
high, and the Flowers of this are 
white, in which it differs from ail 
the other Sorts. 

Both thefe Sorts are as hardy as 
the common broad IcavM Kind, and 
are propagated in the fame manner 
as hath been directed for that. 

The feventh Sort was discovered 
by the late Dr. William Houftoun, at 
La Vera Crttz; from whence he fent 
the Seeds, and dried Samples of the 
Plant. This Sort is very different 
from all the other Kinds in the man- 
ner of its Growth ; for the Leaves 
of this Plant grow in Tufts near the 
Ground. Out of the Middle of thefe 
Leaves, arifes the Flower-ftem,which 
is naked, having no Leaves upon it, 
to theHeight of eighteen Inches, or 
a little more, and divides into many 
fmall Branches, on whkh Hand the 
Flowers on (hort Footftalics, which 
are of a greeniftV yellow Colour. 

The eighth Sort was difcovered by 
Father Feuillte in the Spani/h 
India. This Sort commonly grows 
between three or four Feet high, and 
divides into feveral fmall Branches : 
the Leaves of this Sort are fhaped 
like an Heart, and the Flowers are 
of a greenMh-yellow Colour. 

Thefe two Sorts, being fomewhat 
tenderer than the former, fhould be 
fown early in the Spring on an Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted on an- 
other modcrateHot-bed; where they 
muft be duly watered, and mould 
have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather; and when the 
Plants have obtained a good Share 
of Strength, they fhould be tranf- 
planted into feparate Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed to 

bxing 
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bring them forward : about the mid- 
dle of June forae of the Plants may 
be fhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted into rich Earth ; but it will 
be proper to keep two Plants of each 
Kind in Pots, which may be placed 
in the Stove (in cafe the Seafon 
Ihould prove bad), that they may 
ripen their Seeds, fo that the Species 
may be preferved. 

NIGELLA, Fenel - flower, or 
Devil in a Bulh. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower -cup confsfls of five 
Leaves, which expand in thiForm of a 
$tar 9 and branch out into many other 
/mall narrow Leaves : the Flower 
confifis of many Leaves placed orbi- 
cularly, and expand in form of a 
fa/s, having many Jhort Stamina 
fur rounding the Ovary on the Centre 
of the Flovjtr i which Ovary becomes 
a membranaceous Fruit , confining of 
frveral Cells, which are furnijhed 
with Horns on the Top, ajtd are full 
cf Suds. 

The Species are 3 

1. Nigella arvenfit cornuta. C. 
$. P. Wild horned Fenel-flower. 

2. Nigel la latifolia t fiore majore 
fmplici cecrujeo. C. B. P. Broad- 
Icav'd Fenel -flower, with a large 
iingle blue Flower. 

3. Nigella angufifolia,fore ma* 
jore Jimplici carruleo. C. B. P. Nar- 

row-leav'd Fenel-flower, with a large 
Jingle blue Flower. 

4. Nigella anguft\folia % fare 
me jore Jimplici albo. C. B. P. Nar- 
row lea v'd Fenel-flower, with a large 
iingle white Flower. 

£. Nigella fiore majore < plena 
taruleo, C. B. P. Double blue Ni- 
gella, or Fenel-flower. 

6. Nigella Jure minor 9 fsmplics 
candido. C. B. P. Fenel-flower with 
a fmall white iingle Flower. 

7. Nicella>t# minore, fkno t$ 

1 
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*&: C. 2?. P. Fenel-flower with a 
fmall double white Flower. 

8. Nicella Orientalis t fiort Jla- 
vo, femine alato piano* Tourn. Cor, 
Oriental Fenel - flower, with a yel- 
low Flower, and a flat wing'd 
Seed* 

9. Nigella Cretica latifolia odo- 
rata. Park. The at. Broad -leav'd 
fweet-fcentcd Candy Fenel-flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preferv'd in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens 5 but 
thofe hercmention'd are what I have 
obferv'd cultivated in the Englijb 
Gardens at prcfent. 

All thefe Plants may be propaga- 
ted by (owing their Seeds upon a 
. Bed of light Earth, where they are 
to remain (for they feldom fucceed 
well, if tranfplanted) : therefore, in 
order to have them intermixed 
amongft other annual Flowers, in 
the Borders of the Flower - garden, 
the Seeds mould be fown in Patches 
at proper Diftances ; and when the 
Plants come up, you mult pull up 
thofe which grow too clofe, leaving 
but three or four of them in each 
Patch, obferving alio to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; which is all the 
Culture they require. In July they 
will produce their Flowers, and their 
Seeds will ripen in jfugujf, when 
they fhould be gathered and dried ; 
then rub out each Sort feparately, 
and preferve them in a dry Place, 

Tbe Seafon for fowing thefe Seeds 
is in March j but if you fow fome of 
them in Augujl, foon after they are 
ripe, upon a dry Soil, and in a warm 
Situation, they will abide in Winter, 
and flower ftrong the fucceeding 
Year : by whichMethod they may be 
continued in Beauty moll Part 
of the Summer. 

The fifth Sort is that which is 
moft commonly cultivated in Eng- 
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land ; the Seeds of which are fold in 
the Seed-fhops : but the other Sorts 
defcrve to be preferv'd as much as 
that; for the various Sorts, when 
rightly intermixed, will afford an 
agreeable Variety. They are all 
annual Plants, which perUh foon af- 
ter they have perfected their Seeds ; 
which, if permitted to fcatterupon 
the Borders, will come up without 
any farther Care* The Plants com- 
monly grow about a Foot high, and, 
if they have a good Soil, will fend 
forth many Branches, each of which 
terminates in a Flower. 

NIGELLASTRUM. Wfr Ly- 
chnis Segetum major. 

NIGHTSHADE. Vide Sola- 
sum. 

NIL. KM Ami 

NISSOLIA, Crimfon Grafc- 
vetch, who. 

The CharaSIcrs are ; 
It bath a papilionaciout Flo*wer t 
like the Lathyrus, to which this Plant 
Agrees in every refteB, $xcepting the 
Leaves, which in this are produce// 
f tn &bt an d are not terminated by Clafp- 
*rs. 

The Species net 
U Nissolia vulgaris. Tturn. 
Common Crimfon Grafs-vetch. 

2. Nissolia Orientalis, flare pur- 
purea. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Grafs- 
vetch, with a purple Flower. 

3. Nissolia American* procum- 
bent, folio rotunda, fore lutto. Ame- 
rican trailing Vetch, with a round 

- Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

The firft Sort is found wild in fe- 
deral Parts of England, growing 
commonly by the Sides of Foot- 
paths ; but is not very common near 
London : I have gathered it in a Field 
juft before you come to Putney-com- 
mon, on the Left - hand Side of the 
Road, under the Hedge which parts 
the Field from the Road. 
This Plant may be cultivated by 
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fowing the Seeds in Anguft, foon af- 
ter they are ripe, on any Soil, or ia 
any Situation; where they will rife 
foon after, and endure the Cold of 
our Climate very well, and flower 
early the fucceeding Spring \ but if 
you fow the Seeds in the Spring, the 
Plants commonly decay before they 
come to flower, as I have feveral 
times experienced : therefore you 
need only to let the Seeds fail 
upon the Ground when they are 
ripe, and they will grow without 
further Trouble, but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The Flowers of this Plant are 
fmaller than thofe of the Sweet-peat 
but are much the fame in Shape, and 
of a fine fcarlct Colour : fo that be- 
ing intermix'd in large Borders 
amongft thefe and other annual 
Plants, it makes a pretty Variety, 
and deferves a Place ia every good 
Garden. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered 
by Dr. Taurne/art in the Levant : this 
is an hardy Plant, and may be fown 
k> the full Ground, and treated as 
the common Sort % bat the third 
Sort is more tender. This was dis- 
covered by the late Dr. William 
HouJloun t near La Fera Cruz. The 
Seeds of this Plant mould be fown 
on a moderate Hot-bed, early in the 
Spring ; and, when the Plants are 
come up, they ihould be frequently 
re/reuYd with Water ; and in warm 
Weather the GlafTes of the Hot-bed 
Ihould be raifed a little every Day, 
to admit frefh Air to the Plants, 
which will caufe them to grow 
flrong ; and in about a Month's time 
they will be fit to transplant ; when 
they ihould betaken up carefully, and 
each planted into a fmaH Pot nll*d 
with light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; obferving to (hade them 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day. 
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ttntil they have taken new Root : 
after which time they (houkl have a 
large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
and be frequently refrefh'd with 
Water. The Plants may remain in 
the Hot-bed until Autumn, when 
the Cold begins to come on : at 
which time they ftiould be remov'd 
into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed ; where, if they are 
carefully managed, they will live 
through the Winter, and flower early 
the following Summer, fo will per- 
fect their Seeds. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. Fide 
Balfamina Mas. 

NONSUCH, or FLOWER of 
BRISTOL. Vide Lychnis. 

NUMMULARIA, Money-wort, 
or Herb Two-pence. 

This Plant grows wild in fhady 
moid Places in divers Parts of Eng- 
land : but as it is feldom preferved 
in Gardens, I (hall fay nothing of its 
Culture in this Place. 

NURSERY, or Nurfery-garden, 
is a Piece of Land fet apart for the 
railing and propagating of all Sorts 
of Trees and Plants, to fupply the 
Garden, and other Plantations. Of 
this Sort, there are a great Number 
in the different Parts of this King- 
dom ; but particularly in the Neigh- 
bourhood of London, which are oc- 
cupied by the Gardeners, whofe 
Bu line fa it is to raife Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers, for Sale : and in many 
of thefe there is at prefent a much 
greater Variety of Trees and Plants 
cultivated, than can be found in any 
other Part of Europe. In France, 
their Nurferies (which are but few, 
when compared with thofe in Eng- 
land) are chiefly confined to the 
Propagation of Fruit-trees; from 
whence they have the Appellation 
of Pepinier. For there is fcarce any 
of thofe Gardens, where a Perfon 
can be fupplied cither with Ever- 



greens, Flowering-fhtubs, or Foreny 
trees. And in Holland, their Nur- 
feries are principally for Flowers ; 
fdrae few of them indeed propagate 
tender Exotic Plants. But thofe 
Nurferies in the Neighbourhood of 
London do, feveral of them, include 
all thefe ; and from hence mod of 
the curious Perfons abroad are fup- 
plied with Furniture for their Gar- 
dens. But I do not propofe, in this 
Place, to treat of thefe extenfive 
Nurferies, or to give a Defcriptioa 
of them ; therefore (hall confine my- 
felf to treat of fuch Nurferies only 
as are abfolutely necehary for all 
Lovers of Planting to have upon the 
Spot, where they defign to make 
their Plantation. For if thefe are 
large, the Expence of carrying a 
great Number of Trees, if the Di- 
ftance is great, will be no fmall Ar- 
ticle, beiide the Hazard of their 
growing ; which, when Plants have 
been train'd up in good Land, and 
remov'd to an indifferent one, is 
very great. Therefore it is of the 
utmoft Confequence to every Plant- 
er, to begin by making of a Nur- 
fery. But in this Article I mud beg 
Leave to obferve, that a Nurfery 
(hould not be fix'd to any one parti- 
cular Spot : I mean by this, that it 
would be wrong to continue the 
railing of Trees any Number of 
Years upon the fame Spot of Ground ; 
becaufe hereby the Ground will be 
fo much exhaufted by the Trees, as 
to render it unfit for the fame Pur- 
pofe. Therefore all good Nurfery- 
gardeners do (hift and change their 
Land, from time to time ; for when 
they have drawn off the Trees from 
a Spot of Ground, they either plant 
Kitchen- herbs, or other things, up-% 
on the Ground for a Year or two; 
by which time, as alfo by dunging 
and trenching of the Land, it is re- 
cover'd, and made fit to receive 

other 
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ether Trees. Bat this they are 
obliged to from Neccffity, being 
confined to the fame Land ; which 
is not the Cafe with thofe Gentle- 
men, who have a large Extent of 
Ground in the Country. Therefore 
all fuch Perfons I would advifc to 
make Nurferies upon the Ground 
which is intended for Planting, 
where a fufficient Number of the 
Trees may be left ftanding, after 
the others have been drawn out, to 
plant in other Places ; which, for 
all large - growing Trees, but par- 
ticularly fuch as are cultivated for 
Timber, will be found by much the 
mod advantageous Method ; for all 
thofe Trees which come up from the 
Seed, or which are tranfpl anted very 
young into the Places where they 
are defign'd to remain, will make a 
much greater Progrefs, and become 
larger Trees, than any of thofe 
which are tranfplanted at a greater 
Age. Therefore the Nurferies mould 
be thinned early, by removing all 
thofe Trees which are intended for 
other Plantations, while they are 
young ; becaufe hereby the Expence 
and Trouble of flaking, water- 
ing, c^f. will be faved, and the Trees 
will fucceed much better, fiat in 
exposed Situations, where there are 
Nurferies made, it will be neceffary 
to permit the Trees to (land much 
longer ; that, by growing clofe to- 
gether, they may lhelter each other, 
and draw themfelves up : and thefc 
fhould be thinned gradually, as the 
Trees advance ; for, by taking away 
too many at firft, the Cold will check 
the Growth of the remaining Trees. 
But then thofe Trees which are taken 
out from thefe Nurferies, after a cer- 
tain Age, (hould not be depended on 
for Planting; and it will be Prudence 
rather to confign them for Fuel, than 
by attempting to remove them large ; 
whereby.in endeavouring to get them 



up with good Roots, the Roots of 
the ftanding Trees will be often much 
iojur'd. 

What has been here propos'd* 
muft be underflood for all large 
Plantations in Parks, Woods, &c. 
but thofe Nurferies which are only 
intended for the raifing of Ever- 
greens, Flowering-fhrubs, or Plants 
which are defign'd to embellifh Gar* 
dens, may be confin'd to one Spot ; 
becaufe a fmall Compafs of Ground 
will be fufficient for this Purpofe. 
Two or three Acres of Land em- 
ployed this way, will be fufficient 
for the mod extenfive Defigns ; and 
one Acre will be full enough for 
thofe of moderate Extent. And 
fuch a Spot of Ground may be al- 
ways employed for fowing the Seeds 
of foreign Trees and Plants ; as alio 
for railing many Sorts of biennial 
and perennial Flowers, to tranfplant 
into the Borders of the Pleafure- gar- 
den ; and for raifing many Kinds of 
bulbous-rooted Flowers from Seeds ; 
whereby a Variety of new Sorts may 
be obtained annually, which will re- 
compenfe for the Trouble and Ex- 
pence; and will moreover be an 
agreeable Diverfion to all thofe Per- 
fons who delight in the Amufements 
of Gardening. 

Such a Nurfery as this (hould be 
conveniently fituated for Water; for 
where that is wanting, there muft be 
an Expence attending the Carriage of 
Water in dry Weather. It (hould 
alfo be as near the Honfe as it can 
with Conveniency be admitted, in 
order to render it eafy to vifit at all 
Times of the Year ; becaufe it is ab- 
folutely neceffary, that it fhould be 
under the Infpection of the Mafter; 
for,unlefs he delights in it, there will 
be little Hopes of Succefs. The Soil 
of this Nurlery fhould alfo be good, 
and not too heavy and ftiff ; for fuch 
Land will be very improper for fow- 
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ing moll Sorts of Seeds ; becaufe, as 
this will detain the Moifture in the 
Spring and Winter, fo the Seeds of 
moft tender Things, especially of 
Flowers, will rot in the Ground, if 
(own early. Therefore where Per- 
fons are confined to fuch Land, there 
mould be a good Quantity of Sand, 
Afhcs, and other light Manures, 
buried, in «^der to Teparate the 
Parts, and pulverize the Ground; 
and if it is thrown op in Ridges, to 
receive the Froft in Winter, it will 
be of great Ufe to it ; as will alfo 
the frequent forking or (lirring of 
the Ground, both before and after 
x it planted. 

The many Advantages which at- 
tend the having fuch a Nurfery, are 
fo obvious to every Perfon who has 
turned his Thoughts in the lead to 
this Subject, that it is needlefs for 
roe to mention them here: and there- 
fore I (hall only beg Leave to repeat 
here what I have fo frequently re- 
commended; which is, the carefully 
keeping the Ground always clean 
from Weeds : for if thefe are per- 
mitted to grow, they wilt rob the 
young Trees of their Nourifliment. 
Another principal BuGnefs is, to dig 
the Ground between the young 
Plants at leaft once every Year, to 
loofeii it for the Roots to ftrike out: 
but, if the Ground is fliff, it will be 
better to be repeated twice a Year ; 

in OQober and March; which 
will greatly promote the 4 Growth of 
the Plants, and prepare their Roots 
for tranfplanting. 

But as there may be feme Pcrfons 
who may have the Curiofity to raife 
their own Fruit-trees, I mall next 
treat of the proper Method to make 
a Nurfery of thefe Trees. 

In the doing of whkh you muft 
©bferve the following Rules : 

i . That the Soil in which you 
make the Nurfery be not better than 
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that where the Trees are to be plant- 
ed out for good : the not obferving 
this, is the Reafon that Trees arc 
often at a Stand, or make but little 
Progrefs for three or four Years, af- 
te* they come from the Nurfery ; as 
it commonly happens to fuch Trees 
as are raifed near London, and car- 
ried into the Northern Parts of E»g- 
Iandi where being planted in « 
poor Soil, and a much colder Situa- 
tion, the Trees feldom fucceed well: 
therefore it is by far the better Me- 
thod (when you have obtained the 
Sorts you would propagate) to raife 
a Nurfery of the feveral Sorts of 
Stocks proper for the various Kinds 
of Fruit, upon which you may bud 
or graft them; and thofe Treet 
which are thus raifed upon the Soil, 
and in the fame Degree of Warmth* 
where they are to be planted, will 
fucceed much better than thofe 
brought from a greater Diftance, 
and from a richer Soil. 

2. This Ground ought to be frem, 
and not fuch as has been already 
worn out by Trees, or other large* 
growing Plants; for in fuch Soil 
your Stocks will not make any Pro- 
grefs. 

3. It ought not to be too wet, nor 
over-dry, but rather of a middling 
Nature : though, of the two F.a- 
tremes, dry is to be prefer r'd ; be- 
caufe in fuch Soils (though theTreea 
do not make fo great a Progrefs as 
in moiit, yet) they are generally 
founder, and more difpofed to Fruit- 
ful nefs. 

4. You muft alfo obferve to inclofc 
it, that Cattle and Vermin may not 
come in ; for thefe will make great 
Havock with young Trees, clpccv- 
ally in Winter, when the Ground is 
cover'd with Snow, that they have 
little other Food which they can- 
come at. ?©me of the molt mif- 
chievous of thele Animals ajc- Hares 

and 
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and Rabbets, which are great De- 
ftroyers of young Trees at that Sea- 
fon, by earing ofF all their Bark; 
therefore you muft carefully guard 
your Nurfery againft thefe Ene- 
mies. 

The Ground* being inclofed* 
Should be carefully trenched about 
eighteen Inches or two Feet deep* 
provided it will allow it : this fhould 
be done in Augufi i that it may be 
ready to receive young Stocks at 
the Scafon for Planting, which is 
commonly at the Beginning of 08o* 
Sir. In trenching of the Ground, 
you muft be very careful to clean fe 
it from the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds ; fuch as Couch-grafs, Docks, 
fcfr. which, if left in the Ground, 
will get in among the Roots of the 
Trees, fo as not to be gotten out af- 
terwards; and will fpread, and over- 
run the Ground, to the great Pre- 
judice of your young Stocks. 

After having dug the Ground, 
and the Seafon being come for 
Planting, you muft level down the 
Trenches as equal as poflible ; and 
then lay out the Ground into Quar- 
ters, proportionable to the Size 
thereof ; and thofe Quarters may be 
laid out in Beds, for the fowing of 
Seeds, or the Stones of Fruit. 

The beft Sort of Stocks forPeaches, 
Ne&arines, &c. are fuch as are raifed 
from the Stones of the Mufcle and 
white Pear-plum ; but you mould 
never plant Suckers of thefe (which 
is what fome People pra&ife) ; for 
thefe feldom make fo good Stocks, 
nor are ever well -rooted Plants : be- 
fides, they are very fubjecl to pro- 
duce great Quantities of Suckers 
from their Roots, which are very 
troublefome in the Borders or Walks 
of a Garden, and greatly injure the 
Tree; fo that you (hould annually, 
or at lead every other Year, fow a 
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few Stones of each, that y*u may 
never be at a Lofs for Stocks. 

For Pears, you ftiould have fuch 
Stocks as have been raifed from the 
Kernels of the Fruit where Perry 
hath been made ; or elfe preferve the 
Seeds of fome Sorts of Summer 
Pears* which generally moot ftrong 
and vigorous, as the Cuifle Ma- 
dame, Windfor, &c. baft, when this 
is intended, the Fruit (hbuld be fuf- 
fered to hang upon the Trees till they 
drop, and afterward permitted to roc; 
then take out the Kernels, and pat 
them in Sand* being careful to keep 
them from Vermin, as alfo to place 
them where they may not be too 
damp, which will caufe them to 
grow mouldy. Thefe you Ihould 
fow for Stocks early in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of good frefh light 
Earth ; where they will come up in 
about fix Weeks, and, if kept clear 
from Weeds, will be ftrong enough 
to tranfplant out the OQober follow- 
ing. But for many Sorts of Summer 
and Autumn Pears, Quince Stocks 
are preferable to Free (i. e. Pear) 
Stocks. Thefe are generally ufed 
for all the Sorts of foft - melting 
Pears ; but they are not fo good for 
the breaking Pears, being apt to 
render thofe Fruits which are graft- 
ed upon them ftony. Thefe are very 
often propagated from Suckers, 
which are generally produced in 
Plenty from the Roots of old Trees! 
but thofe are not near fo good as 
fuch as are propagated from Cuttings 
or Layers, which have always much 
better Roots, and are not fo fubjeel 
to produce Suckers as the other j 
which is a very defirable Quality, 
fince thefe Suckers do not only rob 
the Trees of Part of their Nouri fo- 
ment, but are very troublefome in a 
Garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded up- 
on 
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ton Stocks raifed from Seeds which 
tome from the Cyder-prcfs, or upon 
Crab Hocks ; the Utter of which are- 
eftecmed for their Durablenefs, es- 
pecially for large Standard - trees. 
Thefe mould be raifed from Seeds, 
as the Pear - flock* and rouA be 
treated in the fame manner : for 
thofe procured from Suckers,. cfPr . 
ire not near fo good ; but for fmall 
Gardens, the Paradife • ftock hath 
been for fome Years pa ft greatly 
riteem'd ; it being of very humble 
Growth, caufeth the Fruit - trees 
grafted or budded thereon to bear 
very foon, and they may be kept in 
fmall Compafs : but thefe are only 
proper for very fmall Gardens, or 
by way of Curiofity ; fince the Trees 
thus raifed are but of (hort Dura- 
tion, and feldom arife to any Size 
to produce Fruit in Quantities, un- 
lefs the Graft or Bud be buried in 
PJantingi fo that they put forth 
Roots ; and then they will be equal 
to Trees grafted upon Free-Hocks, 
lince they receive but fmall Advan- 
tage from the Stock. 

For Cherries, you mould make 
ufe of Stocks raifed from the Stones 
of the common Black, Or the wild 
Honey-cherry ; both of which are 
ftrong free Growers, and produce 
the cleaned Stocks. 

For Plums, you may ufe the 
Stones of moft free-growing Sorts ; 
which will alfo do very we 11 for 
Apricdts, thefe being not fo difficult 
fo take as Peaches or Nectarines ; 
but {as I faid before) thefe mould 
not be raifed from Suckers, for the 
Reafon there atfigned, but rather 
from Stones. 

There are fome Perfons who re- 
commend the Almond ftock for fe- 
veral Sorts of tender Peaches, upon 
which they will take much better than 
upon Plum-ftock* : but thefe being 
tender in their Roots, ani apt to 

V ol. II. 
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moot early in the Spring, and being 
of ihort Duration, arc by many Peo- 
ple reje&cd : but fuch tender Sorts 
of Peaches which will not take upon 
Plum Hocks, ftioud be budded upon 
Apricots, upon which they will take 
very well 5 and all Sorts of Peaches 
which are planted upon dry Soils* 
will continue much longer, and not 
be fo fubjeel toBlight,.f theyare upott 
Apricots: for it is obfefved, that 
upon fuch Soils where Peaches fel- 
dom do well, Apricots will thrive 
exceedingly ; which may be owing 
to the Strength and Compiclnefs of 
the Veffcls in the Apricots, which 
render it more capable of afiirnilate- 
ing or drawing its Nourimment 
from the Plum-flock, which in dry 
Soils feldom afford it in great Plenty 
to the Bud ; and the Peach-tree, be- 
ing of a loofe fpongy Natprc, is not 
fo capable to draw its Nourifhment 
therefrom; which occafions that 
Weaknefs which is commonly ob- 
ferved in thofe Trees when planted 
on a dry Soil j therefore it is the 
common Practice of the Nurfcry- 
gardeners, to bud the Plum -flocks 
either with Apricots, or fome free- 
growing Peach ; and after thefe 
have grown a Year, they bud the 
tender Sorts of Peaches upon theft 
Shoots j by which Method many 
Sorts fuccced well, which in the 
common way will not thrive, or 
fcarce keep alive ; and thefe the 
Gardeners term double - work'd 
Peaches. 

Some People of late have bud- 
ded and grafted Cherries upon Stocks 
oiCorriifot and others the Morel I □ 
Cherry, which, they fay, will ren- 
der the Trees more fruitful, ahdlefs 
luxuriant in Growth, fo that they 
may be kept in lefs Compafs ; thefe 
Stocks having the fame Effect upon 
Cherries, as the Paradiie*fbck hath 
on Apples. 

P p p Having 
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Having provided yriurfelf with 
yaung Stocks of all thefc different 
Sorts, which (hould be raifed in the 
Seminary the preceding Year, you 
(hould proceed to transplanting of 
them in OBobtr (as before directed) 
into the NurfCry. The Diftance at 
which they mould be planted, if de- 
li gned for Standards, ihould be three 
Feet and an half, or four Feet, Row 
from Row, and a Foot and an half 
diftant in the Rows; but if for 
Dwarfs, three Feet Row from Row, 
and one Foot in the Rows, will be 
a fufficient Diftance. 

In taking thefe Stocks out of the 
Seed beds, you muft raifethe Ground 
with a Spade, in order to preferve 
the Roots as intire as poffible ; then 
with your Knife you mould prune 
off all the very (mail Fibres ; and if 
there are any which have a Tend- 
ency to root down-right, fuch Roots 
mould be (hortened : then having 
thus prepared the Plants, you (hould 
draw a Line acrofs the Ground in- 
tended to be planted, and with your 
Spade open a Trench thereby ex- 
actly ftrait, into which you (hould 
place them at the Diftance before- 
mentioned, fctting them exactly up- 
right; and then put the Earth in 
clofc to them, filling up the Trench, 
and with your Foot prefs the Earth 
gently to the Roots of them; ob- 
serving not to difplace them fo as to 
make the Rows crooked, which will 
* render them unfightly. Thefc Plants 
mould by no means be headed, or 
pruned at Top, which will weaken 
them, and caufe them to produce 
lateral Branches, and thereby fpoil 
them. 

If the Winter (hould prove very 
cold, it will be of great Service to 
your young Stocks, to lay fome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground near their Roots, which will 
prevent the Fioft from penetrating 
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the Ground fo as to hurt the tender 
Fibres which were produced after 
planting : but you (hould be careful 
not to let it He too thick near the 
Stems of the Plants, nor remain too 
long, left the Moifture mould be pre- 
vented from penetrating to tbt 
Roots of the Plants ; which it often 
does, where there is not due Care 
taken to remove it away at foon as 
the Froft is over. 

In the Summer-feafon, yon muft 
always observe to hoe and deftroy 
the Weeds ; which, if permitted to 
remain in the Nurfery, will greatly 
weaken and retard the Growth of 
your Stocks: and, the face ceding 
Years, you (hould obferve to dig up 
the Ground every Spring between 
the Rows ; which will loofen it fo, 
as that the Fibres may ea(ily ftrike 
out on each Side, and the Weed*, 
will be thereby deftroy ed : you 
mould alfo obferve, where any of 
the Stocks have (hot out lateral 
Branches, to prune them off, that 
they may be encouraged to grow up- 
right and fmooth. 

The fecond Year after planting, 
fuch of the Stocks as are defigned 
for Dwarf-trees, will be (it to bod ; 
but thofe which are defigned for 
Standards, (hould be fuffer'd to grow 
five or fix Feet high before they are 
budded or grafted. The manner of 
Budding and Grafting being fully 
defcribed under their refpedive 
H^ads, I (hall not repeat them in 
this Place I nor need I fay any 
thing more of treating thefe Trees 
after budding, that being alfo treated 
of under the feveral Articles of 
Fruits : I mail only add, that those 
Stocks which were budded in the 
Summer, and have failed, may be 
grafted the following Spring ; but 
Peaches and Nectarines never rake 
well from Grafts ; thefe fhooJd 
therefore be always budded. 

The 
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*fhe (Ground you intend for the 
Flower-nurfery, mould be well fitu- 
ated to the Sun ; but defended from 
ftrong Winds by Plantations of 
'Trees, or Buildings ; and the Soil 
Ihould be light and dry, which muft 
always be obferved, efpecially for 
bulbous- rooted Flowers, which ate 
defigned to be planted therein : the 
Particulars of which are exhibited 
under the feveral Articles of Flow- 
ers. 

In thisNurfcry ihould be planted 
the Gff-fet* of all your bulbous- 
reoted Flowers, where they are to 
remain untir they become blowing 
Roots ; when they (hould be re» 
moved into thePleafure-garden, and 
planted cither in Beds or Borders, 
according to the Good nefs of the 
Flowers, or the Management which 
they require. 

You may alfo, in this Ground, 
raife the feveral Sorts of bulbous- 
rooted Flowers from Seed, by which 
means new Varieties may be obtain - 
cd ; but mod People are difcouraged 
from fetiing about this Work, from 
the Lengtn of Time before the 
Seedlings will come to dower : how- 
ever, after aPerfon hath once begun, 
and conilantly continued fowing 
every Year, after the Parcel firft 
fown has flower'd, the regular Suc- 
ceflion of them coming annually to 
flower, will not render this Method 
To tedious as it at firft appear'd. 

The feed ling Auricula's, Polyan- 
thus's, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, 
Carnations, iste. (hould be raifed in 
this Nurfery, where they mould be 
prefcrved until they have flower'd ; 
when you ihould mark all fuch as 
are worthy of being tranfplanted 
into the Flower • garden ; which 
ihould be done in their proper Sear 
fons : for it is not fo well to have all 
thefe feeding Flowers expofed to 
public View in the Flower girden ; 
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becaufeit always happens^ that there 
are great Numbers of ordinary 
Flowers produced amongft them, 
which will make but an ^different 
Appearance in the Pleafure garden * 
NUX AVELLANA. Fide Co- 
rylus. 

4 NUX JUGLANS. Vide Ju- 
glans. 

NUX VESICARIA. Vide Sta- 
ph ylodendron. 

NYMPHjEA, The Water-lily* 
The Characters are ; 

The Flower confifis of femeral 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roft : out of the Flower- cup arijes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
an abnofl globular Fruit confijiing of 
many Cells filled with Seed h which 
are for the mojl part oblongs 
The Species are; 

I . Nymphj.a alba major. C. B> 
T. The great white Water-lily. 

a. Nymph* a lute a major. C. 
B. P. The great yellow Water- 
lily. 

3. Nymph* a lutea minor, fore 
fimbriate. J. B. The lefler yellow 
Water-lily, with a fringed Flow- 
er. 

There arc fome other Species of 
this Plant, all of which are Natives 
of deep-itanding Waters, and there- 
fore not to be cultivated in any other 
Places. 

The beft Method to propagate 
thefe Plants is v to procure fome of 
their Seed-veflels juft as they are 
ripe, and ready to open : thefe 
ihould be thrown into Canals, or 
large Ditches of ftanding Water, 
where the Seeds will fink to the 
Bottom t and the following Spring 
the Plants will appear ftoaung upon 
the Surface of the Water, and in 
Jane and July will produce their 
beautiful large Flowers. When they 
are once fix'd to the Place, they "iil 
multiply exceedingly, fo ai to cover 
P p p a cha 
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the whole Surface of the Water «* 4- Ocftuvs folio dvvifo in ci*pn*. 
a few Years. losabeunte. Infl. R. H. Ochrus or 

In fome fmall Gardens I have feen winged Pea, with a divided Leaf 
thefe Plants cultivated in large ending in Tendrils. 
Troughs of Water, where they have 5 . Ochrus American™ tcmrntofus, 
flourifiYd very well, and hare annu- fortius luteis. Plum. Woolly Ochrus 
ally produced great Quantities of or winged Pea of Amtrica, with yel- 
Flowers : but as the Ex pence of low Flowers, 
thefe Troughs is pretty great (their The three firfl Sorts arc accidental 
Infides requiring to be lined with Varieties, which differ in the Colour 
Lead, to prefcrve them), fo there of their Flowers and Seeds ; but in 
are few People who care to- be at every other refpect are the Came, fa 
that Charge. that they may be deemed only femi- 

nal Variations. They arc annual 
^♦^^IHMfr^Hbip*^* 4 ^^ Plants, which mull be fown in the 

Spring of the Year, on' an open Bor- 
O A der or Bed of light frem Earth ; al- 

lowing the fame Diftance, as is ufual 

OAK. Vide Querent. for the middle Sort of Peas. The 

better Way is to fow them in Drills, 
OBELISCOTHECA. FideWxA- about two Feet afunder ; and when 
beckia. the Plants are come up, the Earth 

OCHRUS, Winged Pea. mould be drawn to them, in the 

The Characters are > fame manner as is praclifed for Peas: 

h hath a papilionaceous Flower, and when the Plants begin to rife in 
out of ivbofe Bmpalement rifes the Height, there mould be fome Sticks 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a put down by them, ta which tfcey 
Pod, for the moft part round and cy- will fallen their Tendrils, whereby 
lindrical, filled with roundr/h Seeds : they will be fnpported from trailing 
to thefe Notes mufi be added, That the on the Ground ; for want of which. 
Leaves are fomctimes JimpU, and fome- in bad Seafons, they do not ripen 
times conjugated, ending in Ten- their Seeds kindly. The Ground 
drils. between the Rows mould always be 



The Species are ; kept clean from Weeds, which, if 

1. Ochrus folio integro, caprotlos permitted to grow, will foon over- 
emittente, femine fubluteo. C. B. P. bear the Plants, and deftroy them. 
Ochrus or winged Pea, with an in- About the Middle of June thePlants 
tire Leaf, fending forth Tendrils, will fiowcr, and their Seeds will ri- 
and a yellowifh Seed. pen the Beginning of Augufl. 

2. Ochrus folio integro, eapreolos Thefe Plants grow wild in Lcm~ 
emittente,femine pullo.C.B.P.Odirm hardy, and in fome Parts of Spain ; 
or winged Pea, with an intire Leaf, but in England they are preferred 
fending forth Tendrils, and a brown in the Gardens of fome Perfons who 
Seed. are curious in Botany, for the fake 

3. Ochru* folio integro, eapreolos of Variety. The Seeds of thefe 
emittente, fmine atro. C. B. P. hare been eaten in times when there 
Ochrus or winged Pea, with an in- has been a Scarcity of other Prori- 
tire Leaf, fending forth Tendrils, fion, by the poor Inhabitants where 
and a black Seed. they naturally grow ; but they are 

• • bilter. 
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bitter, and hard of Digcftion, and 
*lo not afford good Nourilhment. 

The fourth Sort was difcovered- 
by Dr. Jo time fort in the Levant, 
from whence he fent the Seed to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where it 
jlounihed, and has fince been diftri- 
buted to feveral Perfons who are 
carious in colle&ing of Plants. This 
is as hardy as the common Sort ; fo 
may be fown and ireated after the 
•fame manner. 

The fifth Sort was difcovered by 
Father Plumier in America, and fince 
by the late Dr. William Houfioun at 
Campecby. The Seeds of this Sort 
mull be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ;aad when the Plants 
come up, they mould be tranfplant- 
ed each into a feparate Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed , 
where they mould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather, 
and muil be frequently refrefh'd with 
Water. About the Beginning of 
July thefc Plants will nower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

OCULUS CHRIST!. ^Hor- 
xninum fylveflre. 

OCYMUM, Bafil. 
The Charaders are ; 

// hath a labiate d Flower, confin- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Creji ( or Up' 
per -lip ) is upright, reundijh, notched, 
and larger than the Beard ( or Louv- 
er lip J, which is generally curled,Ar 
gently cut: out of the Flower- cup 
arifes the Point al, attended by four 
£mbryees t which afterward become 
fo many Seeds inclofed in an Hujk, 
zubicb was before the Flower-cup : 
. this Hujk is divided into two Lips ; 

the upper one growing upright, and iV 
- fplit into two i but the under one is 
cut into feveral Parts. 
The Sp, cics are ; 

1. Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. 
Common Baiil. 
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a. Ocymum vulgatius, foliis 4k 
uigro virefcentibusyflore albo.H.R.P. , 
Common Bafil, with dark - green 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 

3. Ocymum minus anguJlifolium % 
foliis ferratis. C. B. P. Lefler Ba- 
iil, with narrow Cerrated Leaves, 

4. Ocymum minus angufli folium* 
foliis bullatis H. R. P. Lefler 
narrow - leaj^d Bafil, with waited 
Leaves. 

5. Ocymum minimum. C. B. P. 
The leaft BaHI, commonly called 
Bufh- bafil. 

6. Ocymum minimvms fiti" ** 
purpura nigricautibus . U. R. P. The 
leaft Bafil, with dark -purple Leaves. 

7. Ocymum citri adore. C.B.P. 
Bafil with a Citron-fcenr. 

8. Ocymum lati folium macula- 
turn vel crijhum. C. B. P. Broad - 
leav'd Bafil, with curled fpottcd 
Leaves. 

9. Ocymum foliorum fimbriis ad 
endiviam at cedent thus, maximum. H.L. 
The grcateft Bafil, with Leaves 
fringed like Endive. 

10. Ocymum foliis fimbriatit 
viridibus. C B. P. Bafil with 
fringed green Leaves. 

I!. Ocymum <aryopbyllatum 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateft 
Bafil, fmelling like Cloves. 

1 2 . Oc ymum aniji odore. C.B. P. 
Bafil fmelling like Anife. 

13. Ocymum mints angujlifoli- 
um f foliis ferratis. C. B. P. The 
fmaller narrow • leav'd Bafil, with 
(awed Leaves. 

j 4. Ocymum tricolor. H. R. 
Par. Three-coloured Bafil. 

15. Ocymum nigrum snajuSy acu- 
to rut or odore. H. L. Greater 
black Bafil, with the quick Smell of 
Rue. 

16. Ocymum Campechianum odo- 
ratij/imum. Houft. The moll l weet- 
fmelling Bafil oiCampechy. 

Pop 3 17. Ocy- 
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17. Ocymum Zeylanicum fertrt~ by thofe who cultivate them to adorfi 

ne frutrfcens % f:lio.calaminthte ninni* their Gardens. 
bil Jlmili. Botrb. lnd m Alt. Shrub- The Seeds of thefe Plants are 

by perennial Bafil of Ceylon, with a ufually brought from the South of 

Leaf not unlike Calami nt. Frmnce or Italy , every Spring ; be- 

Thefe Plants, being annual, are caufe they feidom ripen their Seeds 

propagated from Seeds, which mould in this Country, in the open Air. 

be lown in Marcb % upon a moderate But whoever is curious to preferve 

Hot- bed : and when the Plants are - the Seeds of any of the Varieties, 

ceme up, they (hould be tranfplant- lhould place them into an airyGIafs- 

ed into another moderate Hot bed, cafe or Stove, in the Autumn, when 

obferving to water and ihade them the Weather begins to be cold op 

until they have taken Root ; after wet \ and by fupplying them with 

which they (hould have plenty of Water, and letting them have free 

A\t in mild Weather, otherwife they Air every Day in mild Weather, 

will draw up very weak : you mull they will perfect their Seeds very 

alfo water them frequently, for well in this Country, 
they loveMoifture. In May they The fix teen th Sort is more tender 

fhould be taken up with a Ball of than any of the other. This was 

Earth to their Roots, and tranfplant* difcovered growing wild at Campr- 

ed either into Pots or Borders, ob- cby, by the late Dr. Willimm H»nf« 

fcrving to (hade them until they tow, who fent the Seeds to England. 

have taken Root 1 after which they This (hould be fown on an Hot-bed 

will require no farther Care, but rjp early in the Spring ; and when the 

clear them from Weeds, and refreih Plants are come up, they (hould be 

them with Water in dry Weather, tranfplanted on another very tempe- 

Though thefe Plants are only pro- rate Hot,. bed, to bring them for- 

pagated from Seeds, yet, if you have ward ; and when they have obtain- 

any particular Sort which may arife ed Strength, they (hould be each 

from Seeds, which you are defirous tranfplanted into a feparate Pot, and 

to increafe, you may take off Cut- placed either in the Stove, or on a 

tings any time in May, and plant moderate Hot-bed, where they may 

them on a moderateHot?bed,obfenr- have a large Share of Air in warm 

ing to water and (hade them for Weather ; but by being (hcltertd 

about ten Days; in which time they from the Cold and Wet, the Plants 

will take Root, and in three Weeks will perfect their Seeds very well in 

time will be fit to remove cither in- England. 

fo Pots or Borders, with the feedling The feventeenth Sort grows to be 
Plants. In Auguft thefe Plants will (hrubby, and, if placed in a moderate 
perfect their Seeds ; when thofe Warmth in Winter, may be pre- 
sorts which appear the mod diftinct, ferved two or three Years ; bat this 
(hould have their Seeds preferved will ripen its Seeds the firft Year, if 
feparate, fqr fowing the following the Plants are brought forward in 
Spring the Spring : but if this (hould (ail, 
The firft is what the College of the Plants may be placed in the 
Phyficiam have prefcribed for medi- * Stove, where they may be kept 
cinaiUfe ; and this alfo is ufed in the through the Winter ; and the follow- 
Kitchen ; but the fifth Sort is mod ing Seafon they will perfect their 
cAeemed for its Beauty and Scent, See4*. In the Summer the Plants, 

fcouUl 
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fhould be placed in the open Air, Id 
a ihelter'd Situation ; and in warm 
Weather they Ihould have plenty of 
Water. 

OENANTHE, Water Drop- 
wort. 

The Characters are i 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, wbofe 
Flower eonfip of many heart Jbap'd 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Rofe : tkf Ovary it fix'd to, the Top 
of the Empa lenient, <wbicb turns to a 
Fruit compos' d of two oblong Seeds, 
that are gibbons, and freak' d on one 
Side, and plain on the other j ending, 
as it were, in feme Pricklts 9 tbt mid- 
dlemoft of which is ftronger than the 

The Specie* are ; 

t. OEnanthk cicutat facie Lo* 
Mi. Park. 7 beat. Hemlock Drop- 
wort. 

2. OENANTHE aquatic*. C.B.P. 

Water Prop worx. 

There are feveral other Species 
of this Plant, fomc of whicn are 
Natives of England ; but as they are 
not ufef ul, nor of any Beauty, I mall 
omit enumerating them in this 
Place. 

The firft of thofe here mentionM 
is very common by the Sides of the 
Thames on each Side London, as al fo 
by the Sides of large Ditches and 
Rivers ja divers Parts of England : 
this Plant commonly grows four or 
five Feet high with ilrong jointed 
Sulks ; which, being broken, emit 
a yellowilh fetid Juice ; the Leaves 
are fomewhat like thofe of the com- 
mon Hemlock, but are of a lighter- 
green Colour : the Roots divide into 
Jour or five large taper ones, which, 
when feparated, have fome Refem- 
b la nee to Parfneps ; for which fome 
ignorant Perfons have taken and 
boil'd them, whereby themfelves and 
family have been poifonVi. 
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The pcuTonou* Quality of this 
Plant hath led fome Perfons to* be- 
lieve it is the Q cut a of the Antjents: 
but, according to Wepfer, the Si urn 
alteram oluf at ri facie of Lnbil is what 
the Anticnts calPd Ciestta ; as majr 
be feen at larger in Wepfer\ Book 
D* Cicnta. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in moift Soils, and by the Sides of 
Rivers, in divers Parts of England: 
this is not fupposM to be near fo 
ftrong as the firft, but is of a poifon- 
ous Quality. 

All the Sorts of thefe Plants natu- 
rally grow in moift Places ; fo that 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
them, mould fow their Seeds fodti 
after they are ripe in Autumn, upon 
a moift Soil ; where they will come 
up, and thrive exceedingly the fol- 
lowing Summer, and require no 
farther Care but to clear them from 
Weeds. 

OLDENLANDIA. 
The Charaders are ; 

// bath a rofe-Jbaped Flower, con- 
f fling of one Leaf, which is divided 
into Jour Parts almofi to the Bottom, 
and rejls on the Empale ment : which 
Empalement afterward becomes an 
almofi globular Fruit, having two 
Cells, which contain many fmall 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of thia 
Plant ; which is, 

Oldimlandia bumilis byfopifo* 
lia. PUm. Nov. Gen. Dwarf Ol- 
denlandia, with an Hyflbp-leaf. 

This Plant was discovered in 
America by Father Plumier, who 
gave this Name to it in Honour to 
Henry Bernard Oldenland, a German, 
who was a Difciple of Dr. Herman at 
Ujden, and was a very curious Bota- 
ni'it. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent 
into England by Mr. Rjbcrt Millar, 
PppA wha 
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who gathered them in Jamaica, *it 
is a low annual Plant, which fddom 
rifes afcove three or four Inches high, 
arid divide: into many Branches, 
which fpread near the Ground. Thefe 
Branches are furnilhed with long 
narrow Leaves, which are placed by 
Pairs oppoiite to each other.. From 
the Wings of the Leaves arifes the 
Flower (talk, which grows about an 
Inch, or a little more, in Length, 
and divides into three or four {mai- 
ler Footiraiks : on the Top of each 
of thefe, (lauds one fmall white 
Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant fnould be 
fown earl/ in the Spring, on an Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they mould be tranfpianted on 
another Hot-bed, or into fmall Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
and made them until they have taken 
Root ; after which time, they muft 
have a la r ge Share of free Air in 
warm Weather, and mutt be fre- 
quently rcfremed with Water. With 
this Management the Plants will 
flower in 'June, and their Seeds will 
ripen foon af'er; fo that the Seeds 
muft bp gathered from time to time 
as they ripen ; for as the Branches 
gro v larger, fo there will be frefli 
Flowers produced until Autumn, 
whe.-. the Plants will perifh : but if 
the Seeds are permitted to fcatter in 
fhe Pots, the Plants will foon appear; 
which will live through the Winter, 
pro-, ided they are placed in the 
Stove; fo will flo.vcr early the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

OLEA, The Olive. 
The Char timers are; 

The Lw-Jti fire, for the mofl part, 
oblong ar.d ever green : the Flower*- 
eonfjis of &ttc Leaf ; the lower Part . 
cf which is hallowed, but the upper 
Part is divided into four Parts : the 
' Ovary, which is fx' din the Cera re of 
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ttit Flonuer-knp, beevmfs an ovalifm/^ 
pulpy Fruit, abounding with a fat 
Liquor, inclofing an bard rough 
Stone. 

The Species are j 

1. Olea fativa. C. B. P. The 
roanur'd Olive. 

2. Olea Africana, folio long? 
Into, fupra atro-*uiridi fpbendente, 
infra palllde tnridi. Boerb. lnd t 
African Olive, with a hroad long 
Leaf, of a mining dark -green Co- 
lour on the Upper-lide, but of a pa- 
ler Green underneath. 

3. Olea Africana, folio bnxi 
crafj'o atro viridt lucido, cortice alb& 
fcabro. Boerh. Ind. The Afrieam 
box-lcav*d Olive. 

4. Olea minor Lueenfis, f rutin 
odarato. T<j*rn. The Lnca Olive. 

C,. Olea frnSu major /*, came craf- 
fa. Tonrn. Olive with a large Fruity 
having a thicker Pulp. 

Thefe five Sorts are prefaVd in 
the Gardens of the Curious, where 
they are planted either in Pots or 
Cafe?, and removed into the Green- 
houfe in the Winters with Orange?, 
Myrtles, &c. but they are moft of 
them hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, prdvided they are planted 
upon a dry Soil, and in a wfcrm Si- 
tuation ; though in fevere Winten 
they are often demoHuYd, or at leaft 
lofe their Heads, or are kill'd to the 
Surface ; but this is what they are 
liable to in the South Parts of France, 
in which Country theie Tree* a- 
bound ; and yet in very (harp Win- 
ters are moft of them dellroy'd. 
There was a Parcel of thefe Trees 
growing in the Gardens of Candtn- 
honfe, near Ketjington, a few Years 
fince, which were feven or eight 
Feet high ; and in fome good Seafons 
produced very good Fruit : thefe 
were planted again ft a South W r all ; 
but w ere permitted to grow up rude, 

without 
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without pruning, or fattening to the 
'Wall (which they do by no means 
car* for) ; and during the time they 
were below the Top of the Wall, 
they throve very well ; but after 
their Heads were gotten above the 
Wall, the North Winds did ufually 
greatly prejudite them every Win- 
ter { and 1 believe the hard Winter 
[1739.3 *Nd iotirely demolifh them. 

Theie Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Branches 
(in the manner p'raftis*dfbr other 
Trees), which mould remain un- 
difturb'd two Years ; in which time 
they will have taken Root, and may 
then be taken off from the old Plants, 
and ta-anfpianted either into Pots fill- 
ed with frefh light Earth, or into 
the open Ground in a warm Situa- 
tion. The beft Seafon for tranfplant- 
ing them is the Beginning of Mfril ; 
when you mould, if pofiible, take 
the Opportunity of a moid SeafOn ; 
and thoie which are planted in Pots, 
fhouid be placed in a fhady Part of 
theGreen'houfe until they have taken 
Root } bnt thofe planted In the 
Ground (hduM have Mukh laid 
about their Roots, to prevent the 
fearth from drying too raft, and now- 
and-then refrem'd with Water ; but 
you muft by no means let them have 
too much Moifture, which will rot 
the tender Fibres of their Roots, and 
tfeftroy the Trees. When the PUnti 
have taken frefh Root, thofe in the 
Pots may be exposed to the open 
Air, with other hardy Exotics ; with 
which they (hould be hous'd m Win- 
ter, and treated as Myrtles, and 
other lefs tender Trees and Shrubs ; 
but thofe in the open Air will require 
no farther Care until the Winter fol- 
lowing, when you fhooH mnlch the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froft from penetrating deep 
into it : and if it (hould prove 
very feverc, you mould cover them 
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with Mats, which will defend them 
from being injured thereby ; but you 
mult be cautious not to let the Mats 
continue over them after the Froft is 
patt, left by keeping them too clofe- 
their Leaves and tender Branches 
(hould grow monldy for want of free 
Air, which will be of as bad Confe- 
quence to the Trees, as if they had 
been exposed to the Froft, and many 
times worfe ; for it feldom happens, 
if they have taken much of this 
Mould, or have been long cover'd, 
fo that it has enterM the Bark, that 
they are ever recoverable again ; 
whereas it often happens, that the 
Froft only deftroy s the tender Shoots ; 
but theBody, aad largcrBranches, re- 
maining unhurt, put out again the 
incceeding Spring, 

Thefe Trees are generally brought 
over fVom Italy every Spring, by the 
Perfons who bring over the Oranges, 
jafmines, isfc. from whom they may 
be procur'd pretty reasonable ; which 
is a better Method than to raife them 
from .Layers in this Country, that 
being too tedious; and thofe which 
are thus brought over, have many 
times very large Stems, to which 
Siie young Plants m this Country- 
would not arrive in ten or twelve 
Years Growth. When you firft pro- 
cure thefe Stems, you fhouid (after 
haying fbak'd their Roots twenty- 
four Hours in Water, and clean 'd 
them from the Filth they have con- 
tracted in their Paffage) plant them 
in Pots filPd with frefh light fandy 
Earth, and plunge them into a mo- 
derate Hot- bed \ obferving to fcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, and alfo to 
refrelh them with Water, as yOft 
ihall *nd the Earth in the Pots dry. 
In this Situation they will begin to . 
(hoot in a Month or fix Weeks af- 
ter ; when you fhouid let them have 
Air in proportion to the Warmth of 

the 
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the Seafon : and after they have made 
pretty good Shoots, you ihouid en- 
ore them to the open Air by degrees; 
into which they ihouid be removed, 
placing them in a Situation where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds : in this Place they fhould 
remain till OBober following ; when 
they rouft be removed into the 
f3reen-heufe,aswas before directed. 
Having thus managed tbefe Plants 
until they have acquired ftrong 
Roots, and made tolerable good 
Heads, you may draw them out of 
tlie Pots, preserving the Earth to 
their Roots, and plant them tn the 
open Air in a warm Situation, where 
you mull manage them as was before 
directed for the young ones; and thefe 
will in two or three Years produce 
Fruit, provided they do well. The 
Luca and Box-leav'd Olives are the 
hardieft; for which Reafon they 
flioutd be preferr'd to plant in the 
open Air ; but the firft Sort will grow 
to be the largeft Trees. 

OMPHALODES, Venus Navel- 
wort. 

The CharaSers are c 

The Flower eonjfyls of one Leaf, 
which Expands in a circular Order, 
and is cut into ftveral Segments : the 
Point al* 'which rifes in the Middle of 
the Flower, becomes a Fruit, composed 
of four hollow umbilicated Capfules, 
fomewhat refembling a Bajket ; in 
each of which is contained one almojl 
fat Seed adhering to the Placenta, 
which is pyramidal and four-corner- 
ed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Omphalodes Lmfitanica, lint 
folio. Tour*. Venut Navelwort, W- 

2. Omphalodes Lufitanica ela- 
tior, cynoglojfi folio. Toum. Taller 
Portugal Navelwort, with an 
Hound's - tongue - leaf. 
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%. Omphalodes pumila uem* t 
fymphyti folio. Toum. Law vernal 
Venus Navelwort, with a Coxnfry- 
leaf, or Letter Borage. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath 
been a long time in the Englijh 
Gardens. The Seeds of this Kind 
are fold in the London Shops, as a 
Dwarf annual Flower, to be os*d 
for Edgings ; for which Purpofe it 
is by no means proper ; for it often 
happens, that not a tenth Part of the 
Seeds grow, tho* they were faved 
with all poflible Care ; fo that the 
Plant! will be very thin, and ia 
Patches ; but, however, it is a pretty 
Ornament to the Borders of the 
Pleafure-garden, if fown in Patches, 
as hath been directed for the Dwarf 
Lychnis, and other annual Plants of 
the fame Ground; amengft which 
this Plant makes a pretty. Variety. 
The Seeds of it mould be fown in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripei 
at which Seafon they will come up 
very well ; whereas thofe (own in 
the Spring feldom fucceed : and the 
Plants will abide the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters, and will flower ear- 
ly the fucceeding Spring, from 
which Plants you will have good 
Seeds in July ; but thofe fown in the 
Spring very often fail of ripening 
Seeds. 

The ftcond Sort is only in fome 
furious Botanic Gardens at prefent, 
tho' it is equally as hardy as the firft, 
and muft be treated in the fame 
manner. This grows taller, and 
hath broader Leaves, than the firft, 
in which refpe&s the only Difference 
between them confifts. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and multiplies very faft by its trail- 
ing Branches, which take Root at 
their joints as they lie upon .the 
Ground, and may be taken off. and 
tranfplaoted to make new Plants 
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Thefe require a moift Soil, tnd a 
fliady Situation, where they will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities of pretty blue 
Flowers early in the Spring, for 
which it is chiefly valued. 

ONAGRA, Tite-primrofc, W* 

The Cbaraffers are ; 
// hath a Rofe- Jfonver, c»r.fifiing 
generally of four Leaves, placed orbi- 
cularly, and rifling on the Empale- 
mtnt i out ofuohofe Upper -part, ivhicb 
is ff ulcus, rifes the Ptintal, the Un~ 
clcr-part turning to a Fruit which is 
cylindrical, gaping in four Parts, 
and divided into four Cells, filed 
with Seeds, which are generally cor. 
mere J, and adhere to the Placenta. 

The Spain ares 

1. Onacra latifelia. In/t. R. H. 
Broad -lea v*d Tree-primrofe. 

2. On a or a latifelia, fore dilu- 
tiore. Inf. R. H. Broad -leav'd Tree* 
primrofe, with paler* yellow Flow- 
ers. 

3. On A OR A latifolia, for thus ant- 
f lis. Inf. R.H. Broad- leav'd Tree- 
primrofe, with ample Flowers. 

4. Onaora angyflifolia. Inft.R. 
H. Narrow-leavM Tree-primrofe. 

5. Onacra angufiifolia, caulc r«- 
bro, fore minors. Inf. R. H. Nar- 
yow-leav'd Tree-primrofe, with red 
Stalks, and a fmaller Flower. 

6. Onacra American*, folio be- 
tense*?, f uQu bi/pido, Plum. Cat. 
American Tree-primrofe, with a Bc- 
tony-leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 

7. Onacra lauri folia, fore amp It 
pent ate talo. Feuillee. Bay - leav'd 
Tree-primrofe, with a large five* 
leav'd Flower. 

8. Omagra bxffopi folia, fore am- 
f/a violaceo. Feui/lee. Hyflop-leav'd 
Tree-primrofe, with a large violet- 
coloured Flower. 

9. Onacra Hnaria folio, magno 
fore furputeo. Feuillee. Tree-prim- 
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rofe with a Toad - flax-leaf, and * 
large purple Flower. 

10. On acra f alias augufio dent a ~ 
toque folio, <vulgo Mitbon. Feuillee 
Tree-primrofe with narrow indented 
Willow -leaves, commonly called 
Mithon. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
mod Englijb Gardens, where, when 
it has been fuffered to fcatter its 
Seeds, it will come up and flour lfli 
without any Cart ; and many times 
becomes a troublefome Weed : this 
will thrive in the Smoke of sLondon ; 
fo that it is a very proper Plant to 
adorn the City Gardens ; for it con- 
tinues in Flower from the Beginning 
of June until Auguft ; and fomecimes 
in cold Seafons till near Michaelmas. 
The Flowers of this Plant do not 
open in the Middle of the Day, 
when the Weather is warm ; but in 
the Evening, after the Sun is gone 
off, they open, and continue fo un- 
til the Sun comes on them (he next 
Day ; in cloudy Weather the Flow- 
ers will continue open all Day, or 
when the Plants grow in the Shade. 
This Manner of the Flower opening 
in the Evening, has occafioned the 
Name of Night-primrofe j by which 
fome People call it. The four next- 
mentioned are equally hardy, and 
will grow in almott any Soil or Si- 
tuation. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
may be fown in March, in an open 
Situation ; and when the Plants 
come up, they mould be kept clean 
from Weeds ; and where they come 
up too clofe, fome of them mould 
be pulled up, to allow room for the 
Others to grow. In this Place the 
Plants may remain till Michaelmas, 
when they mould be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain for Flow- 
ering. Thefe Plants produce a great 
Quantity of Seed, which, if per- 
mitted to fcatter, will fuffickntly 
flpek tjic Garden with Plants; but 
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the old Plants rarely continue after 
they have feeded. 

Tho' tbefe Plants will bear tranf- 
planting pretty well, if it be done at 
Michaelmas ; yet it is the better 
Way to fow the Seeds, where the 
Plants are defigned to remain for 
Flowering ; becaufe they generally 
have a downright Root, which is 
often cot or broken by tranrplanting; 
and then the Plants never thrive fo 
well, nor continue fo iong in Flower, 
as thofe whkh remain undtfhirbed. 

The other fix Sorts are more ten- 
der : thefe fhould be railed on an 
Hot- bed, and managed as hath been 
<li reeled for the Amarantbus : by 
which Method good Seeds may be 
obtained, and the Kinds preferved. 

The feventh Sort was found in 
the Plaint of Lima, by Father Fern- 
illit : this Sort was alio found near 
Panama by Mr. Robert MilUr, Sur- 
geon, who fent the Seeds to England. 
The eighth and eleventh Sorts were 
found by Father Feuillh in Cbily 
the tenth Sort he found by the Ri- 
ver of Plate* This grows about a 
Foot high, and produces large pur- 
ple Flowers. The eighth Sort 
grows taller, and produces large vio- 
let-coiour*d Flowers, which renders 
them more valuable than the other 
Sorts. 

ONIONS. Vide Cepa. 

ONOBRVCHIS, Cock's -head, 
or Saint -foin. 

The Characters ate ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower 9 
out of wbo/e Empalcmtnt ri/es the 
Point l al, which afterward becomes a 
ere fled Pod, which is fbmetimss rough, 
and full of Seeds Jhaptd like a Kidney: 
to which be added, The Flowers 
grow in a thick Spike, 
The Species are ; 

I . Onobrychis foliis vicia?, frit- 
&u ecbinetto, major 9 foribns dilate ru- 
be nti bus. C. B. P. Greater Cocks- 



head, with Vetch-leaves, roughFruit, 
and pale- red Flowers- 

2. Omobiychis foliis nici** fru- 
it* u ecbinctto, mnjer, fori bus el t goi- 
ter rubtniibus. C. B. P, Greater 
Cock^s - head, with Vetch - leaves, 
rough Fruit, and beautiful red flow- 
ers. 

?. Ono BATCH IS fr*a* tebinxt:, 

minor. C. B. P. Smaller Cocks- 
head, with rough Fruit, or Medic- 
veschjing. 

The two firft are Varieties which 
only differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers, the fame Seeds often pro- 
ducing both Sorts, tho* fared from 
one Plant. As there is alfo another 
Variety with a white Flower, which 
doth come from the (ame Seed, they 
may pafs for one Plant. 

This is an abiding Plant, which, 
if fown upon a dry, gravelly, or 
chalky Soil, will continue eighteen 
or twenty Years : hut if it be fown 
upon a deep, light, moift Soil, the 
Roots will run down into the 
Ground ; and in the Winter-fcafoa 
the Moiftore will rot them ; fo that 
the Plants feldom lafts above two 
Years in fuch Places. 

This is efteemed one of the belt 
Sorts of Fodder for moft Cattle, and 
is a great Improvement to fh allow 
chalky Hills, upon which it fuc- 
ceeds better than in any other Soil, 
and will continue many Years; and 
the Roots of this Plant, when plow- 
ed in, greatly enrich the Ground. 

The beft Seafon for (owing of this 
Seed is in the Beginning or Middle 
of April, according as the Seafon is 
early or late, obferving always to 
do it in dry Weather ; othcrwife the 
Seeds will be apt to burfl withMoift- 
ure, and never come up. Theft 
Seeds being large, there will require 
a great Quantity to fow an Acre: 
the common Allowance for this 
Work is four Buibcls i but I would 
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not advlfe above three at moft : and 
if this Seed were fown in Rows, in 
the manner diretfed fpr the Metica, 
it would be a great Improvement to 
the Plants ; for when they have room 
enough, they are very fubjett to 
branch out on every Side, and be- 
come very ftrong ; fo that when they 
are in Rows, that the Ground be- 
tween them can be ItirrM with an 
Hoe-plough, it will caufe them to 
moot much ftronger than when they 
grow fo clofe, that there can be no 
Culture beflowed on them. 

I have taken up Roots of this 
kind, where they have grown ftngly, 
and kept clear from Weeds, whole 
Shoots have fpread near two Feet 
wide, and were much ftronger than 
thofe which grew nearer together 
upon the fame Soil. 

There are fome Pcrfons who re- 
commend the fowing Oats or Barley 
with this Seed : but that is a very 
bad Method ; for what is gainM from 
the Crop of Corn, will be doubly 
loft in the Saint-foin : and this ge- 
nerally holds true in moft Sorts of 
Grafs-feeds ; for the Corn, growing 
over it, doth fo weaken the Crop be- 
neath, that it fcarcely recovers its 
Strength in two Years time after. 

The Ground in which this Seed 
M fown, mould be well plowed, and 
made very fine : and if you fow it in 
Rows, the Drills mould be made 
eighteen Inches afunder, and about 
an Inch deep ; in which the Seeds 
ihould be fown indifferently thick ; 
for if the Plants ccme up too clofe, 
it will be very eafy to hoe them out, 
fo as to leave the remaining ones fix 
or eight Inches afunder ; for the 
Ground fliould be hoed, after the 
Plants are come up, to deltroy the 
Weeds; which, if firifered to grow, 
would foon over bear the young 
Plauts, and deftroy them ; but when 
they have obtained Strength, they 
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will prevent the Weeds from grow- 
ing up amongft them. 

The firft Year after fowing, yoa 
mould by no means feed it down j 
for the Crown of the Roots being 
then young and tender, the Cattie 
would eat it fo low, as intirely to 
deltroy the Roots; and if large 
Cattle were let in upon it, they 
would trample it down fo much as 
to prevent its mooting again : there- 
fore the firft Year it mould be mowed, 
which mould be done when it is in 
Flower, being careful to turn it of- 
ten, that it may the fooner dry, and 
be removed ; for while it continues 
upon the Ground, it greatly retard* 
the Roots from mooting again. 

The time when this Crop will be 
fit to cut the firtt Year, is toward the 
Latter-end of July, or the Beginning 
of Auguft. hhtt this is clear'd oft, 
the Roots will foon (hoot again ; and 
by the End of Stptcmber^ provided 
the Seafon be favourable, there will 
be a line Crop fit for feeding : at 
which time, or foon after, you may 
turn in Sheep, which will, in eat- 
ing down the Grafs, enrich the 
Ground with their Dung, whereby 
the Roots will be greatly ftrengthen- 
ed ; but you mould not fufTer them 
to remain too long upon it, left, as 
I before obferved, they mould eat k 
down too low, which would deftroy 
the Roots ; nor mould they ever be 
furTered to remain upon it longer 
than the middle of Mtrchi after 
which time it mould be let grow for • 
a Crop, which will be fit to cut the 
Latter-end of May; and if you do 
not feed it, there will be a fecond 
Crop by the End of July follow- 
ing ; Co that you may have two Crops 
every Year,' befides the Advantage 
of feeding it down in Winter and 
Spring : and if you obferve to ftir 
the Ground betwixt the Row* after 
every Cc:tirg, as war direfted for 
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the Mtdiea, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Roots, and occafion the 
Shoots to be much ftronger than if 
wholly neglected, as is the common 
Practice. 

This Sort of Hay is excellently 
good for Horfes, and is efteemed one 
of the bed Sorts of Food for moil 
Cattle, efpecially in the Spring, 
there being no Danger attending it, 
as there is in Clover, and fome other 
Sorts of Fodder : it breeds abun- 
dance of Milk t and the Butter that 
is made of it is very good. 

And altho' it is common in many 
Parts of England, yet a few Plants 
of the deep red flower'd Sort, when 
difpofed in large Borden of the Plea- 
sure -garden, afford an agreeable 
Variety : the Flowers, which are of 
a beautiful red Colour, being col- 
lected into a long Spike, and con- 
tinuing a long time in Beauty, make 
a very pretty Mixture amongft other 
Flowers in the Borders of large 
Gardens, where there is room ; and 
the Roots will abide feveral Years 
without renewing, requiring very 
little Culture, being extreme hardy, 
in refpecl to Heat or Cold, provided 
they are planted upon a dry Soil. 

The third Sort is annual ; nor are 
the Flowers fo beautiful as thofe of 
the former Sort, for which Reifon 
it is feldom cultivated, except in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for Variety. This 
may be fown in the Beginning of 
April, upon a frefh light Soil, where 
the Plants will come up in May ; and 
will require no farther Care but to 
clear them from Weeds : the Seeds 
will ripen in dugujf, when they 
mould be gathered, and preferved 
for fowing the fuccerding Spring. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders- 
tongue. 

The CbaraSlers are ; 

It hath no vifble Flower ; but the 
Setds are p outed on a Spike, *wbicb 
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rtftmhle a Srrptnt's Tonga $ ; uobitb 
Sad is contained in fuany longitudinal 
Cells, nubitbopen, and caft forth tbi 
Seeds when ripe. 

The Species are i 
t. Ophioglossum vulgatum. C % 

B. P. The common Adders- tongue* 

2. OPHIOGLOSSUM angulofo folij. 

C. B.P. Adders * tongue with an 
angular Leaf. 

3. OPHIOGLOSSUM minus, fuhn- 
tundo folio. C. B. P. Letter Adders- 
toogoe, with a roundifti Leaf. 

4. Ophioglossum hilingue nut" 
jus, folio acuto. MentK. Pug. Great- 
er Adders - tongue, with a pointed 
Leaf, and a double Tongue. 

5. Ophioolossum bilingue medi- 
um, folio cbturo.Mtntt.Pag. Middle 
Adders tongue, with a blunt Leaf, 
and a double Tongue. 

6. Ophioglossum bilingue mini- 
mum. Mentz. Pug* The leaft Ad- 
ders-tongue, with a double Spike of 
Tongue. 

?. OPHlOOLOSSt/M palm a turn. 
Plum. Handed Adders-tongue. 

8. Ophioglossum cordiforme & 
ret icu latum. Plum. Hcart-maped and 
netted Adders -tongue. 

The firft Sort grows wild in moid 
Meadows in feveral Parts of Eng* 
land. This is directed to be ufed in 
Medicine, by the College of Phy* 
ficians, in their Difpenfatory ; but is 
feldom to be found in Garden?, be* 
ing very difficult to tranfplant ; and 
will not live long where the Grafs 
doth not grow about it. The belt 
Method to have it fucceed is, to dig 
up the Plants about the Beginning of 
April, with large Balls of Earth to 
them, being careful to dig (o deep 
as to get below their Roots ; then 
plant thefe with the Turf about 
them, in a moift (hady Place, where 
they will grow pretty well, and may 
continue tor fome Years. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 

Wild 
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wild in Germany , and on the Alps ; 
but are not to be found in England. 

The fourth, fifth, and nxth Sorts 
are alfo Varieties which have been 
found in fome Parts of Eur opt} but 
it is not certain whether they are di- 
itindl Species, or only Variations from 
the common Sort. 

Thefe are all as hardy as the com- 
mon Sort; therefore, whenever they 
are found, may be tranfplanted, and 
treated in the fame manner. 

The fevcnth and eighth Sorts were 
di (covered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica. Thefe grow in moift fwampy 
Places in Jamaica^ and feveral other 
Places in the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica ; but are difficult to remove fo 
as to have them grow in other Coun- 
tries. 

OPHRIS, Twayblade. 
The Characters are ; 

// bath a poljpetalous anomalous 
Flower, confuting of fix dijfimilar 
Leaves % of whtcb the five upper 
anes are fo difpofed, as to represent, 
in fome tneafure, an Helmet ; the 
under one being beaded jind Jb apt d like 
* Man ; the Em pale men t becomes a 
Fruity perforated with tbree W indows ; 
to which adberefalves, pregnant with 
very fmall Seeds like Duft. 
The Species are ; 

1. Ophris bifolia. C. B. P. Com- 
mon T way-blade. 

2. Ophris bifolia bulbofa. C. B.P. 
Bulbous-rooted T way-blade. 

3. Ophris palufiris, radice re- 
pent e. Inft. R. H. Marfli Tway- 
blade, with a creeping Root. 

4. Ophris minima. C.B.P. The 
lead Tway blade. 

The firft Sort is pretty common in 
moil! Meadows, and in ihady moiit 
Woods, in divers Parts of England : 
it Bowers the Latter end of My % 
and in the Beginning of June. This 
Plant may be tranfplanted into Gar- 
dens, if the Roots are taken up with 
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a Ball of Earth, (bon after tha 
Leaves decay. Thefe muft be plant- 
ed in a moift (hady Border, where, 
if they are not diilurbed, they wile 
remain many Years, and require no 
other Care but to keep them dear 
from Weeds. 

The fecond Sort doth not grow 
wild in England; but is frequently 
found in Germany and on the Alps : 
this may be tranfplanted and mana- 
ged as the former Sort. 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
in feveral of the Northern Counties 
of England; and the fourth Sort 
grows in Cambridgeshire \ in Hert- 
ford/bire, and Kent. Thefe two 
Sorts delight m cold moid Places ; 
but are with great Difficulty pre- 
ferved in Gardens. 

OPULUS, The Gelder Rofe. 
The Characters are ; 

Tbe Leaves are like thofe of the 
Maple- tree: tbe Flowers conftfi of owe 
Leaf which expands in a circular 
Rofe form , and is divided at the Tof 
into five Parts : tbefe are collected, 
for tbe mo ft part f in form of an Um- 
bel ; the largeft of xvhi:h grow on tbe 
Out fide y and are barren : but tbofc in 
the Middle are fruitful 7 producing red 
Berries ; in each of which is contain- 
ed one flat heart -Jhaped Seed, 
The Species arc ; 

1. Opulus Ruflfi. Marfli Elder, 
or Gelder Rofe, with flat Flower. 

2. Opulus flore glob-fo. Toum. 
The GeUler, or GeJderland Rofe. 

3. Opulus flore globofo, folio va- 
riegato. The Gelder Rofe, with 
ftriped Leaves. 

The firli of thefe Plants is very 
common in moill Woods in divers 
Part? of Englard ; but is feldom cul- 
tivated in Gardens ; tho* if the Soil 
be moill, in which this Tree is 
planted, :t will ifford a very agree- 
able PrflfpfCt, both in the Seafon 
when it in Ftower, and alfo in the 

Autumn* 
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Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large Clu- 
ftcrs,and is of a beautiful red Colour ; 
fo that where a Wildcrnefs or other 
Plantation of flowering Trees is de- 
figned, and the Ground is moift, this 
and the next are two of the moft pro- 
per Trees for fuch Purpofes j thefe 
thriving much better, and will pro- 
duce their Flowers larger, and in 
greater Quantities, than when they 
are placed in a dry Situation. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
In old Gardens in moft Parts of Eng- 
land: this produces only barren 
Flowers, which, being all very large, 
are produced in a globular Form ; 
lb that, at a Diftance, they refemble 
a Snow- ball ; whence the People in 
fome Countries give it the Name of 
Snow* ball - tree. This Difference 
was at firft accidental, as is the Cafe 
of all double Flowers, which com- 
monly arife from Seeds: and tho* 
thefe are not productive of Fruit, 
yet, for the fake of their Flow* 
ers, they are much more efiecmed 
than the fingle Sort by the Garden- 
ers. 

The flriped Sort is alfo an Ac- 
cident, occafioned by an Obftru&ion 
of the Juices, as is the Cafe of all 
variegated Plants. This is preferved 
as a Curiofity by fuch as are Lovers 
of flriped Trees and Plants ; but muft 
not be planted in a rich Soil, which 
would caufe them to grow vi^orouf- 
ly, whereby they would be in Dan- 
ger of becoming plain again. 

All thefe Sores may be propagated 
either from Suckers, or by laying 
down their Branches, which will 
take Root in a Year's time ; when 
they may be taken off from the old 
Plants, and tranfplanted either into 
a Nurfery, where they may be train- 
ed up for two or three Years, or 
phe'd where they may remain for 
good. The belt time to remove 
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thele Trees is at Michaelmas, as foon 
as their Leaves begin to decay, that 
they may be well rooted before the 
Drought of the next Spring comes 
on, which is often deftruclive to 
fuch as have been newly tranfplant- 
ed, if they are nbt carefully attended 
with Water. 

They are extreme hardyj and will 
en Jure the fevereft Cold of our moft 
Northern Situations, and are only 
impatientofgreatHeatand Droughty 
fo that they are very proper to plant 
in very cold Soils, and Places which 
are greatly expos'd to the North 
Winds, where few other Shrubs will 
thrive fo well. They will grow to 
the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and, if reduced to regular 
Heads, are very ornamental during 
the Seafon of Flowering : and their 
Flowers are very proper to intermix 
with Peonie?, and other large Flow- 
ers, for Batons and Flower-pots to 
adorn Halls and Chimneys. Their 
Seafon of Flowering is in May, tho* 
their Flowers fometimes continue in 
Beauty a great Part of June, efpe- 
cially if the Weather prove coo] and 
moift. 

OPUNTI A» The Indian Fig. 
The Cbaraelers are ; 

Tbe Flower eonfijls cf many Leaves, 
nvbicB expand in form of a Rofe, bal - 
ing a great Number t/'Stamina in tbe 
Centre, which gronv upon the Top ef 
tbe Ovary ; tbe Ovary afterward 
becomes a fiejby umbilicatedFrttit ,witb 
a foft Pulp, incfofng manySeeds; wb/tb 
are, for tbe moft part, angular. 
The Specie t are ; 

1 . Opu NT! a *vul£9 berbaritrvm. 
J. B. The common Indian Fig of 
the Botanifts. 

2 OruNTl A minima, folio fibre- 
tundo. Toum. Leaft Indian Fig, with 
roundifh Leaves. 

3 . O P V n T t A folio ohlongo, media. 
Toum. Middle Indian Fig, with an 

oblong 
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•blorrg Leaf, commonly called the red Flower, which dpth not expartf, 
Cochineal Fig-tree. and a fmall fcarlet Fruit. 
, 4. Opuntia folio minors, rotu*' 14- Opuntia caulefc ens ,folii sans- 
diori t & compreffiori. Tour*. Indian fbJJimU tenuibus compre/ps. /pints Jen- 
Fig, with a {mailer, rounder, and gijfimis, conftrti/pmis, gracilibus, & 
flatter Leaf. albicantihus armatis. Houfl. Stalky 

5. Opuntia major, njalidi/pmis Indian Fig, with large narrow com* 
Joints mstnita. Tour*. . The greater preffed Leaves which are dofely 
Indian Fig* armed With very ftrong armed with very long (lender white 
Prickles. " Spines. 

6. Opuntia maxima, folio fpino- The nVft of thefe Plants hath been 
fo 9 latij/imo &f longiffimo. foam. The * ** mc in England, and is the 
iargeft Indian Fig, with a very broad m °ft common Sort in Europe: this 
and long prickly Leaf. Mr. Ray, and Dr. Robin/on, obferved 

7. Opuntia folio /pinojfo, kngijp- growing wild in the Kingdom of 
mo, & anguflo. Tourn. Indian Fig, Naples, by the Sides of the tligh- 
with a very long narrow prickly ways* 0I > the Sides of the Moua- 
Leaf. x tains, and among Rocks in great 

8. Opuntia Utifolia, crajpori abundance; but id thefe Northern 
folio, /pint's albis nnmerofis armato. Farts of Europe it is generally pre- 
boirb.Ind. IndianYxg, with a broad ^rved in the Green houfes, with 
thick Leaf armed with many white other Exotic Wants ; tho* I have 
Spines. planted it under a warm Wall in a 

. 9^ Opuntia Cnra/fayica minima, very dry Soil, where it has continued 
H. Beaum. The fmalleft Indian Fig for feveral Years, arid endured the 
from Curaxoa, commonly called the fevereft of our Cold without any Co- 
Pin -pillow, ver ; and has produced a greater 
10. Opuntia Americana, arbor Quantity of Flowers and Fruit thari 
o}xcel/a, foliis reticulars, /lore flaw- thofe which were hotifed : fo that 
Jconte. Plum. American Indian Fig, the Cold is not fo great an Enemy 
which grows to be a tall Tree, with tp this Plant as Wet, which, if fuf- 
aetted Leaves, and a yellowiin Flow- lered to lie long upon it, or given in' 
cr. too large Quantities to the Hoot, will 

if. Opuntia folio piano glabra dertrby it in a fhort time. 
fcolopendri*. Boerb. Ini. Indian Fig; The other Sprfc are much tender- 

witha plainfmooth Leaf, like Spleen- er, being ill of them Natives of tbo 

wort. warm Parts of the Weft- Indies. Thefe 

1 2. Opuntia maxima, folio ob- are fome of them fo tender as hot to 
long* rot undo major e, fpinulis ob tufts be prefcrved without the Atfitta'nce 
Tnollibutbf innocent ib us ob/tto, jfiore of a Stove, efpecially the ninth, tenth, 
Jiriis rubris *uariegaio. Sloan. Cat. cleverith,twelfth,thirtechth,and foor- 
The greateft Indian Fig, with greater teenth Sorts, in any tolerable Degrrfc 
oblong rbundifh Leaves, and fmall of Health ; for if they have not fome 
foft blunt Spines, with a Flower additional Warmth to the Air of (he 
fbiped with Red. Houfe in Winter, their Stems will 

13. Opuntia major fpinofa caule- fhrivel, and look yellowim and wi* 
fcens, fore minore rubra claufo,fru£tu thered. 

farvo coccineo. Houf . Greater ftalky The thirteenth Sort grows to be 

and prickly W<wrFig f with a finallcr Very large, having t&ick woody 
Vol. II. Qjii Stems: 
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Sterns : this grows plentifully ontVic 
Hills, and by the Sides of the Roads, 
in the Ifland of Jamaica. 

The fourteenth Sort was obferved 
So greatPlenty near thcHead of 'King/* 
Un Harbour in Jamaica, by the late 
Dr.Houftoun ; but he never could fee 
either Fruit or Flower on the Plants. 
This is by fome Perfons called Ro- 
tin/on Crufo's Coat ; but for what 
Rcafon I cannot imagine. 

Thefe Plants may all be propaga- 
ted by cutting off their Branches at 
the Joints, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months ; which mould be laid in 
a warm dry Place for a Fortnight, 
that the wounded Part may be heal- 
ed over, otherwise they will rot with 
the Moifture which they imbibe at 
that Part ; as is the Cafe with moft 
other fucculent Plants. The Soil in 
ivhich thefe Plants muft be planted, 
Ihould be compofed after the follow- 
ing manner; was. One-third of frefli 
light Earth from a Pafture ; a third 
Part Sca-fand ; and the other Part 
ihould be one half rotten Tan, and 
the other half Lime-rubbifh : thefe 
fhould be well mixed, and laid in an 
Heap three or four Months before it 
be ufed, obferving to turn it over 
at lead once a Month, that the fe- 
deral Parts may be well united : then 
you mould pafs it thro* a rough 
Screen, in order to feparate the 
largeft Stones and Clods i but by no 
jbeans fift it too fine, which is a 
very common Fault: then you 
fhould referve fome of the fmaller 
Stones and Rubbilh to lay at the 
Bottom of the Pots, in order to keep 
an open Paffage for the Moifture to 
drain off j which is what mult be ob- 
ferved for all fucculent Plants ; for 
if the Moifture be detained in the 
Pots, it will rot thek Roots, and de- 
ftroy the Plants. 

When you plant any of the 
tranche* of thefe Plants, you fhould 
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plunge the. Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which wiH greatly facili- 
tate their taking Root : you fhould 
alfo refrefh them now-and-'then with 
a little Water ; but be very careful 
not to let them have too much, o» 
be too often watered, especially be- 
fore they are rooted. When the 
Plants begin to fhootv you mutt give 
them a large Share of Air, by raiting 
the Glades, otherwife their Shoots 
will draw up fo weak, as not to be 
able to fupport themfelves ; and af- 
ter they have taken ftrong Root, voir 
fhould enure them to" the Air by de- 
grees, and then remove them into 
the Stove where they Ihould remain, 
placing them near the GUffes, which 
Ihould always be opened inward 
Weather: fo that they may have the- 
Advantage of a free Air, and yet he 
protected from Wet and Cold. 

During the Summer - feafon theft 
Plants will require to be often re* 
frcihed with Water ; but it muft not 
be given to them in large Quantities^ 
led it rot them ; and in Winter this 
ihould be proportioned to the Warmth 
of the Stove ; for if the Air be kept 
very warm, they will require to be 
often refrefhed, otherwife thei£ 
Branches will fhrink ; but if the 
Houfe be kept in a moderate De* 
gree of Warmth r they fhould have 
very little ; for Moifture at that Sca- 
fon will rot them very foon. 

The Heat in which thefe Plant! 
thrive beft, is the temperate Pointy 
as mark'd on Botanical Thermome- 
ters } for if they are kept too warri 
in Winter, it Caufes their Shoots to* 
be very tender, and thereby very Ir- 
able to Decay, if not duly attended. 
Thofe Sorts which are inclinable to 
grow upright, fhould have their 
Branches fupported with Stakes^ 
otherwife their Weight is fo grea;, 
that it will break them down. 

Thefe Plants are by moll People 

•apoi^d 

■ » 
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expofed to the open Air in the Siim- 
mer-feafon ; but they thrive much 
better, if they are continued in the 
Stoves, provided the Glaffes be kept 
open, fo that they may have free 
Air i for when they arc fet abroad, 
the great Rains which generally fall 
in Summer, together with the unfet- 
tled Temper of the Air in our Cli- 
mate, does greatly diminifti their 
Beauty, by retarding their Growth ; 
and lometimes in wet Summers they 
are fo replete with Moiftureas to rot 
in the fucceeding Winter $ nor will 
thofe Plants which are fet abroad (I 
mean the tender Sorts) produce their 
Plowers and Fruit in fuch Plenty as 
thofe which are conftantly preferved 
in the Houfe. 

The twelfth Sort is fuppofed to be 
the Plant upon which the Cochineal- 
fly breeds : thefe depofit their Eggs 
in the Centre of the Flowers, upon 
the Crown of the Ovary ; and when 
they are hatch'd, the young Infecls 
feed upon the Fruit, which is of a 
deep-red Colour within ; and if eat- 
en by Men, colours their Urine as 
red as Blood ; which has often fright- 
ened Strangers who have eaten of the 
Fruit, when they have thought it 
was real Blood they voided ; tho' 
no ill EfFecls attend it. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
Jefs common than the others, and 
are rarely feen but in very curious 
Gardens : thefe are the tendereft of 
them all, and ihould be placed in a 
warm Part of the Stove in Winter ; 
but mull have very iit:le Water giv<n 
them at thatSeafon; and in Sum- 
mer muft always be kept in the 
Houfe : for they will not bear the 
Open Air in the Heat of Summer, 
which is feldom very regular in this 
Country. 

ORANGE. Vide Aorantium. 

ORCHARD. In planting of an 
Orchard, great Care fhould be had 
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of the Nature of the Soft, that fuch 
Sorts of Fruit as are adapted to grow 
upon the Ground intended to be 
planted, may be chofen, otherwife 
there can be -little Hopes of their 
fucceeding ; and it is for want of 
rightly obferving this Method, that 
we fee in many Countries Orchards 
planted which never arrive to any 
tolerable Degree of Perfection, their * 
Trees ftarving ; and their Budies are 
either covered with Mofs, or the 
Bark cracks and divides ; both which 
are evident S : gns of the Weaknefs 
of the Trees ; whereas, if inlhrad of 
Apples the Orchard had been plant- 
ed with Pears, Cherries or any other 
Sort of Fruit to which the Soil had 
been adapted, the Trees might have 
grown very well, and produced great 
Quantities of Fruit. 

As to the Pofition of the Orchard 
(if you are at full Liberty to choolc), 
a rifing Ground, open to the South- 
caft, is to be prcferr'd : but I would 
by no means advife to plant upon the 
Side of an Hill, where the Declivity 
is very great ; for in fuch Pisces the 
great Rains commonly wain down 
the better Part of the Ground, where- 
by the Trees would be deprived of 
proper Nouriihment : but where the 
Rife is gentle, it is of great Advan- 
tage to the Trees by admitting the 
Sun and Air between them better 
than it can upon an intirc Level ; 
which is an exceeding Benefit to the 
Fruit, by diilipating Fog', and dry- 
ing up the Damps, which, when de- 
tained amongll the Trees, mix with 
the At, and render it rancid : if ic 
be defended from the V/ ell, North, 
and Haft Winds, it will alfo render 
the Situation Hill more advantage- 
ous ; for it is chit-fly from thofe 
Quarters that Fruit-trees receive the 
greate'lt injury : therefore, if the 
Place be not naturaiiy defended 
from thefe by riung HuL ; which is 
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always to be preferred, then you 
fhould plant large-growing Timber- 
trees at fome Dillance from the Or- 
chard, to anfwer this Purpofe. 

You mould alfo bate a great re- 
gard to the Dtftance of planting the 
Trees, which is what few People 
have rightly confiderM ; for if you 
plant them too clofe, they will be 
liable to Blights ; and the Air being 
hereby pent in amongit them, will 
Caufe the Fruit to be ill- taftcd, having 
a great Quantity of damp Vapours 
from the Perfpiration of the Trees, 
and the Exhalations from the Earth, 
mtx'd with it, which will be imbi- 
bed by the Fruit, and renders their 
Juices crude and unwhollome. 

Wherefore I can't but recommend 
the Method which has been lately 
pra&ifed by fome particular Gentle- 
men with very good Succefs ; and 
that is, to plant the Trees fotrrfcore 
Feet af under, but not in regular 
Rows. The Ground between the 
Trees they plow and fow with 
Wheat, and other Crops, in the fame 
manner as if it were clear from 
Trees ;and they obferve their Crops 
to be full as good as thofe quite ex- 
pofed, except juft under each Tree, 
when they are grown large, and af- 
ford a great Shade ; and by thus 
plowing and tilling the Ground, 
the Trees are rendered more vigo- 
rous and healthy, fcarcely ever hav- 
ing any Mofs, or other Marks of 
Poverty, and will abide mnch longer, 
and produce better Fruit. 

Tf the Ground in which you in- 
tend to plant an Orchard has been 
Palt ore for fome Years; then you 
fhould plow in the Grecn-fward the 
Spring before you plant the Trees : 
and if you will permit it to lie a 
Summer fallow, it will greatly mend 
it, provided you ftir it two or three 
times, to rot the Sward of Grafs, and 
prevent Weeds growing thereon. 
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'*• At Michaelmas you (hould plow it 
pretty deep, in order to make it 
loofe for the Roots of the Trees, 
which mould be planted thereon in 
Oclnber y provided the Soil be dry; 
but if it be moift, the Beginning of 
starch will be a better Seafon. 

When you have finifhed planting 
the Tree*, you mould provide fome 
Stakes to fupport them, otherwife 
the Wind will blow them out of 
the Ground ; which will do them 
much Injury, efpecially after they 
have been planted fome time ; for 
the Ground at that Seafon being 
warm, and for the moll part moil?, 
the Trees will very foon pulh out a 
great Number of young Fibres ; 
which, if broken off by their being 
dilplpced, will greatly retard the 
Growth of them. 

In the Spring following, if the 
Seafon (hould prove dry, you fhould 
cut a Quantity of green Turf, which 
muft be laid upon the S or face of the 
Ground about their Roots, turning 
the Grafs downward ; which will 
prevent the Sun and Wind from dry- 
ing the Ground, whereby a great 
Expence of Watering will be faved : 
and after the fifft Year they will be 
out of Danger, provided they have 
taken well. 

Whenever you plow the Ground 
betwixt thefe Trees, you mud be* 
careful not to go too deep amongil 
their Roots, left you fhould cut 
them off, which would greatly da- 
mage the Trees : bdt if you do it 
cautioufly, the ft»rringof the Surface 
of the Ground will be Of great Bene- 
fit to them ; tho' you fhould obferve 
never to fow too near theTrees* 
nbr f offer any great- rooting Weeds 
to grow about them, which would 
exhauft the Goodnefs of the Soil* 
and ftarve them. 

The Soil of your Orchard fhould 
alfo be mended once in two or three 

Years 
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Yean with Dong, or other Manure, 
which will alfo be abfolutely necef- 
fary for the Crops Town between : 
fo that where Perfons are not incli- 
nable to help their Orchards, where 
the Expence of Manure it pretty 
great ; yet, as there is a Crop ex- 
peeled from the Ground bcudt s the 
Fruit, they will the more readily be 
at the Charge upon that Account. 

In making choice of Trees for an 
Orchard, you mould always obferve 
to procure them from a Soil nearly 
akin to that where they are to be 
planted, or rather poorer ; for if you 
have them from a very rich Soil, 
and that wherein you plant them is 
but indifferent, they will not thrive 
well,efpectally for four or fiveYeart 
after planting : fo that 'tis a very 
wrong Practice to make the Nurfc- 
ry, where young Trees are raifed, 
very rich, when the Trees are de- 
signed for a middling or poor Soil. 
The Trees ihould alio be young and 
thriving s for whatever fome Per- 
fons may advife to the contrary, yet 
it has always been obferv'd, that 
tho* large Trees may grow, and pro- 
duce Fruit, after being remov'd, they 
never make fo good Trees, nor are 
fo loog-hVd, at tbofe which are 
planted while young. 

Thefe Trees, after they are plant- 
ed out, will require no other Prune- 
ing but only to cut out dead Branch- 
es, or fuch as crofs each other, fo as 
to render their Heads confus'd and 
unfightly : the too often pruning 
them, or fhortening their Branches, 
is very injurious ; eipeciajly to Cher- 
ries and Stone-fruit, which will gum 
prodigioufly, and decay in fuch 
Places where they are cut : and the 
Apples and Pears, which are not of 
fo nice a Nature, will produce a 
greater Quantity of lateral Branch- 
es, which will fill the Heads of the 
Ttc.es with weak Shoots whencwr 
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their Branches are thus (horten'd ; 
and many times the Fruit is hereby 
cut off, which, on many Sorts of 
Fruit-trees, is hrft produced at the 
Extremity of their Shoots. 

ORCHIS, Satyrion, or Fool- 
ftones. 

The CbaraSers are ; 

// hath an anomalous Flower, eon*- 
filling of fix dijfimilar Leaves, the 
five uppermofi of which are fo difpoid 
as to imitate in fome manner an Hel- 
met; the under one being of many 
Shafts, beaded for the mofi part, and 
tailed, fometimes reprefenting a naked 
Man,fometimcs a Butterfy, a Drone, 
a Pigeon % an Apt, a Lixard,a Parrot \ 
a Fly, and other Things : but the 
Empa/ement afterward beeomes a 
Fruit divided into three Cells, its 
which are contained many final I Seeds; 
to t befit Notes Jhould be added. The 
Flowers are cotlecltd into a Spike » 
and the Roots are filejby, f onset imes 
roundljh and double like TefiscJes,fome~ 
times fiat, and in a manner JbafaX 
like an Hand. 

The Species are ; 

1 . Orchis nsorio mas,foliis rnacu- 
lati s% C. B. P % The Male Foolr 
ftoncs. 

2. Orchis mcrio farmina. Park, 
Tbeat. The Female Fool ftones. 

3. Orchi s barb at a Jartida. J.R. 
The Lizard-flower, or Great Goat- 
ftones. 

4. Orchis Pannonica. 4. Cluff m 
Hifi. Little purple - flowered Or- 
chis. 

5. Orchis obfiure purpurea ode* 
rata, Tourn. Swcet-fmelling dark* 
purple Orchis. 

6. Orchi s purpurea, /pica congefia 
pyramidali. Raii Syn, Purple late- 
flowering Orchis. 

7. Orchis odor at a tnofebata, five 
ftUacrcbis. C. B. P. The yellQv^ 
fwect or Mulk Orchis. 
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8. Orchis fpiralis alba odor at a. lieve,may be eafily overcome, wheHf 

J. B. 1 ripic Ladies Traces. a Perfon has an Opportunity of 

9 Orch i s latifolia t biante cucui- marking their Roots in their time of 

h, m>jor. fount. The Man Or- Flowering, and letting them remain 

chis. until their Leaves are decay 'd, when 

10. Orchis cntbropopbara Orca- they may be tranfplantcd with Safe- 
des. Col. Ec. iMan Orchis, with a ty : tor it it the fame with mod 
ferrugineous, and fomet;mesa green Sons of bulbous or ftcfliy - rooted 
Coiour. Plants, which, if tranfplanted before 

11. Orch i s myodes t galea cjf alts their Leaves decay, feldora live, not- 
hakidis. J. B. The common Fly witbftanding you prcferve a large 
Orchis. Ball of Earth about them : for the 

12. Orchis myedes major. Pari, extreme Parts of their Fibres extend 
7 beat. The greater Fly Orchis. to a great Depth in the Ground, 

13. Orchis fufc^ora, galea cif from whence they receive their 
alts furburajecntibus. J. B. The Nouriftiment ; wiiich if broken or 
common Humble-bee Satyrion, or damag'd by taking up their Roots, 
Bee flower. they feldom thrive after ; for tho* 

14. Orchis fivi Tefliculm Spbe- they may fometimes remain alive a 
goJu, bir/utofore. J. B. Humble- Year or two, yet they grow weaker, 
bee Satyr on, with green Wings. until they quite decay ; whkh is alfo 

15. Orchis hrmapbroditica bifo- the Cafe with Tulip*, FririllariaV, 
La. J. B. Butter By Satyrion. and other bulbous Roots, when re- 

16. Orchis alba bi folia minpr, moved, after they have made Shoots: 
xakari obhngo. C. B. P. The lefler fo that whoever would cultivate 
Butterfly Satyrion. them, fhouldfearch them out in their 

17. Orchis palmata prat/nju la- Scafon of Flowering, and mark them i 
tifolia, longis ; ealcaribus. C. B. P. and, when their Leaves are decay'd, 
1 he Male handed Orchis, or Male the Roots mould be taken up, and 
•Satyrion Royal. planted in a Soil and Situation as 

18. Orchis palmata pratenfis nearly refembling that wherein they 
tna ulata. C. B. P. The Female naturally .grow, as pofiible, other- 
handed Orchis, or Female Satyrion wife they will not thrive : fo that 
Royal . they cannot be placed all in the lame 

10. Orchis ptlmata minor, cal- Bed ; /orfome are only found upoo^ 

caribut obl rgis. C. B. P. Red- chalky Hills, others in moil} Mea- 

handed Orchis, with long Spurs. dows, and fome in (hady Woods, or 

20. Orchis palmata mivor t Jiore under Trees : but if their Soil and 

luteo -viridi. Rati Syn. Handed Or- Situation be adapted to their vari- 

chis, with a greemfli Flower, by ous Sorts, they will thrive, aodcon- 

fome call'd the Frog Orchis tinuefeveral Years, and, during their 

Ail thefe Sorts of Orchis grow Seafon of Flowering, will afford as 

wild in fevcral Parts oiEnglund\ but, great Varieties as any Flowers 

for the extreme Oddnefs and Beauty which are at prefent cultivated, 

of their Flowers, deferve a Place in The nrft Sort flowers in Jpri} % 

1 every good Garden : and the Rcafon and is very common in Pa (lures, and 

ibr their not being cultivated in Gar- bufhy Places, in moft Parts of E»g- 

dens proceed, from their Difficulty land, 
to be u «n (planted ; thp* this, I be* 

The 

■ 
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The fccond Sort flowers in May : The feventeenth and eighteenth 

this is common in Paftures almoft Sorts grow in moid Places veryplen- 

■cvery-where. tifully ; the firft flowering in May, 

The third Sort is more tare than the other in June. 

the former : this is found in a Lane The nineteenth Sort grows in 

near Dart ford in Kent, and is one moift Failures ;and flowers in June* 

of the largeft of all the Kinds : it The twentieth Sort grows in dry 

flowers at the Latter-end of May. Paftures ; and flowers in May. 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry Thus having mentioned the feve- 

barren Hills, particularly between Tal Places of Growth , and the Times 

Uortbjlcct. and Grave/end : this flow- of thefe Plants Flowering, it will be 

*rs at the Latter-end of April. no very difficult Tafk for a Perfon 

The fifth Sort is found in great to fearch them out ; which if it 

Plenty in Wedmorland ; but partial- happens to be in a Place where the 

larly in the Meadows, upon both the Roots may be marked, and taken 

Banks of Eden, throughout feveral up after their Leaves are decayed (as 

Parifhes : it flowers in May. I faid before), there will be little 

The fixth Sort grows upon dry, Hazard of their fucceeding : but if 

barren, or chalky Hills in divers you are oblig'd to take them up in 

Parts of England: this flowers in Flower, you muft be very careful t» 

June. preferve as much Earth as poffible to> 

The feventh Sort grows upon their Roots, otherwife there can be 

chalky Hills, , but is very rare ; it little Hopes of their living. Nor 

is particularly found upon the Hills ihould they be kept out of the 

near Cawjbam in Berkjbire, and up- Ground longer than till you can con- 

on Qogmagog Hills in Cambridgejhire: vcmcntly get them home ; for if the 

it flowers in May. Air dries the Earth about them, they 

The eighth Sorfflowers in Augujl: will fjurink, and be good for no» 

this grows upon dry ftony Places, as thing ; and if the EartS be watered, 

alfo in moid Paftures in the Noith the Roots of fuch as grow upon dry 

Parts of England. Soils will rot and poriih ; therefore 

The ninth Sort grows upon Caw you fhould be very careful in 

JbamHilh, as alfo upon the dry Banks Particular, 

on the Road-fide between Greenbitb OREOSELINUM, 

and Northjleet in Kent ; and flowers Parfley. 

an May. The Cbara&eri are ; 

The tenth Sort is found about It hatb a rofe-Jbaped umhllattd 

Korthjleet with the former j and Flower, confifling of fever al Leaves, 

flowers about the fame time ; as do placed in a circular Order, refiing on 

alfo the eleventh and twelfth. the Empalement, vubicb afterward 

The thirteenth Sort flowers in becomes a Fruit compofed of two Seeds , 

June : this grows upon dry Places in vjbicb are eval, plain, largefrea&'d, 

many Parts of England, as doth the and bordered, and femetimes caft off 

ifburtcenth Sort, which flowers in their Cover : to thefe Notes muft be 

April. added, 'That the Leaves are like Par* 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts Jley. 

grow in fhady Places in diyers Parts The Species are ; 

of England: they both flower in i. Oreoselinum apii folio, raa- 

$faj* jus, hft. R. //, Greater Moun- 
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tain rarfley, with a Parfltj. require a motfr. Iighf Soil, and thrive 

leaf. bcit in a mady Situation. The beft 

2. Oreoseliwum ; / folio, mi- Method is, to Tow the Seed s in Drills, 
nus. In ft. R. H. Smaller Moun- which fhould be made about eigh- 
tain Parfley, with a Parfley-leaf. teen Inches afunder, and about half 

3. Oreoselinum pratenfe, cicu- an Inch deep. In the Spring, when 
t v folio, hff. R. H. Meadow the Plants come up, they fhould be 
Mountain Parfley, with anHemlock- carefully cleared of Weeds; arid 
leaf.' where the Plants are too clofe, they 

4. Oreoselinum Orientale, fe~ fhould be thinned, leaving them 
ftkoi ftlpfjilitnfii folio. Toum. Cor. about fix or fevca Inches apart, that 
Eaffern Mountain Parfley j with a they may have room to grow ; but 
Leaf like the Hartwort of Alar- the firft Sort fhould be allowed a 
feilles. greater Share of room, becaufe it 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow trows very large, often rifing to the 

in the mountainous Pailures and Height of fix or feven Feet, and 

Vineyards on the Rhint in Germany, fpreads its Leaves near two Feet 

as alio on the Hills in the Neigh- each Way. 

tour hood of Gmcwa. In two Years after the Seeds are 

The third Sort grows in the Mea- fown, the Plants (if they have thri- 

dows, and low Pailures, in feyeral ven well) will be ilrong enough to 

Parts of Gtrmanj ; but particularly produce their Flower - ftems, when 

in t^c Palatinate. they will begin to moot up in ApHl 9 

The foimh Sortwas difcovered by and their Flowers appear in June ; 

Dr.Toumtfort in the Levant, from but their Seeds will not ripen till the 

whence he fent the Seeds to the End of duguf! or September. Tbefe 

Royal Garden at Paris. Plants will continue fome Years, and 

The Seeds and Roots of the two will annually produce Seeds ; fo 

firft Sorts are commonly ufed in Me- that the Ground mould be carefully 

dicine by the Phyficians of C<rmany, dug between the Plants everySpring, 

hut are never prefcribed in England, and conftantly kept clean fro in 

Theyareeftcemed cleanfin^andopcn- Weeds, which is all the Culture the 

9 lg, and very gpod for the Stone and Plants will require. 

Gravel.' From fome Species of this TDRIGANUM, Ori^any, or Baf- 

Genus, Dr. Boerbaave conjectures tard Marjoram, 

that fome of the Gums of Jfia and The Char afters are ; 

Jfrieu are produced ; as the Am- It hatha Ubiated Flower, eonftfmg 

moniae, Sagapenum, Opotanax, and of one Leaf, whofe upper Lip is ere& 9 

Galbanum. roundifh, and divided int$ two ; but 

Thefc Plants are propagated by the under Lip is cut into three Seg- 

5eed5, which mould be fowh in Au- mints : out of the Flower-cup strifes 

tumn, as fpon as poffible after they the Pointal, attended, as it were, by 

are ripe ; for if they are kept out of four Emfyyoes, which afterward be" 

the Ground until the Spring, they come fo many round fh Seeds, inch fed 

feldom grow. Thcfe Seeds fhould in the Flower-cup : to which jhoM 

be fown in the Places where they are be added, The Flowers grow in jUly 

dcfigned to remain ; for as they Spikes, fomewbat refembGng theft of 

have downright carroty Roots, they the Marjoram. 

do not well bear tranfplanting. They The Species arc * 

• .- ,.©».- 
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i. Origanum vulgar tj^on^aneum. 
<f.B. Wild Marjoram. 
" 2. Origanum omfti, C. B» P* 
Pot Marjoram. 

3. Origanum Heratleoticum,Cu~ 
nila gallinacea Plinii. C. B. P. 
Winter fweet Marjoram, vulgo. 

4. Origanum jylvefiro humile. 
C. B. P. Dwarf wild Origany. 

c. Origanum Jylveftre, foliis 
variegatis. fort. Ed. Wild Mar- 
joram with variegated Leave,. 

6. Origanum Orientate, folio 
br until* glauco, fore albo. Vaill. 
Oriental wild Marjoram, with a Self- 
heal leaf, and white Flowers. 

The firft Sort here mentioned 
grows wild upon dry chalky Hills, 
and on gravelly Soils, in divers 
Parts of England; and is gathered by 
the People who fupply the Markets 
with medicinal Herbs ; fo that it is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The fecond Sort was formerly 
more cultivated than at prefent : this 
was us'd as a Pot-herb for Soups, 
&>V. but of late Years it has been 
almoft neglected : it is faid to grow 
wild in fome Parts of England. 

The third Sort has the Appear- 
ance of common fweet Marjoram j 
and, having a fweet Smell, is culti- 
vated in many Gardens near London, 
and brought to the Markets to fup- 
ply the Want of fweet Marjoram 
early in the Seafon before the Mar- 
joram (wbidd is an annual Plant) 
can be procured ; and is Ub'd by 
the People who make up Nofe-gays. 

The fourth and' fifth Sorts are pre- 
served as Varieties by fome People, 
who afe the fourth, many times, as 
a Pot-herb, 1 inBead of the fecond. 

The fixth Sort was brpught from 
the Levant j but is hardy enough to 
endure the fevereft Cold of our* Cli- 
snate in the open Air, provided it be 
planted upon a dry Soil. 
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Thefe Plants may be all propaga- 
ted by fowing their Seeds in the man- 
ner directed for Marjoram, and the 
Plants mould be treated in the fame 
way: therefore I fliall forbear re- 
peating it in tjiis Place they may 
alfo be propagated by parting their 
Roots, or planting Cuttings, in the 
Spring, which, if watered and (ha- 
ded, wi|l take Root in a few Days, 
and multiply exceedingly. 

Their Roots will abide feveral 
Years, and require no further Cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and tranfplant them every 
Year, otherwife they will grow fo 
large as to rot in the Middle for 
want of Air. 

ORNITHOGALUM, Star of 
Bethlehem, 

The CharaQers are ; 

// hath a Lily-flower, composed of 
fix Petals or Leaves, ranged circu- 
larly, whofe Centre is pojjifs'd by the 
Poinial, wt)ich afterward turns to a 
roundijh Fruit, which is divided into 
three Cells, and filtd with roundijh 
Seeds : to which mufi be added, It hath 
a bulbous or tuberofe Root, in which 
it differs from Spiderworti 
The Species are ; 

1. Ornit hoc a lu m angujlifolium 
majusi Jloribus ex albo virejeentibus. 
C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, 
with a greenifli Flower. 

2. Ornithogalum umbellatum 
medium angujlifolium. C.B.P. Com- 
mon Star of Bethlehem, with an um- 
bel lated Flower. 

3. Ornithogalum luteum. C. 
B. P. Yellow Star' of Bethlehem. 

4. Ornithogalum majus Jpie*}- 
tum,flore albo. C. B. P. The great 
white Star of Bethlehem. 

5. Ornithogalum fpicatum, 
fore viridi'laclefcente. C. B. P. 
Spiked Star of Bethlehem, with a 
whitifb-grcea Flower. 

6. Or.- 
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6. Orjiithocalum luteum five 
pallidum majut. C. B. P. Great yel- 
low, or pale Star of Bethlehem. 

7. Ornit hoc alum Neapolitauum. 
J. B. Star of Naples, <uulgo. 

"8. On rit hoc alum amruflifoli- 
mm fpiea turn maximum. C. B. P. The 
^reateft narrow-lea v'd fpiked Star of 
Mctblebejn. 

9. Or n ithog alum fpic&tum feu 
tomofum, fore latins. C. B. P. Spi- 
ked or branchy Scar of Bah/eb$m, 
with a milk-white Flower. 

10. Ornithogalum majus fpi- 
tatum alter um. Q. B. P. Another 
great fpiked Star of Bethlehem, com- 
monly called the Star of Conjlanti- 
xople. 

1 1 . Ornithogalum ftieatum al- 
lium. C. B. P. White fpiked Star of 
Bethlehem. 

1,2. Ornithogalum luteum , 
magn* fiore. C. B. P. Yellow Star 
of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 

13. Ornithogalum Lufitans- 
tum, capillacee folio, luteum. Injl. 
R. H. Yellow Portiiguefe Star of 
Bethlehem, with acapiilaccous Leaf. 

I ^..Orn it HOG alum fpicatumuni- 
Jftlium, fore eacruleo odor a to. Vir. Lu- 
Jit. bpiked Star of Bethlehem, with 
one Leaf, and afweet-fmeliing blue 
Flower. 

1 c. Ornithogalum umhelUtum 
maximum. C. B.P. The greateft 
umbellated Star of Bethlehem, com- 
monly call'd the Star cf Alexandria. 

16, Ornithogalum umbellatum 
album medium latifolium. C. B. P. 
White middle broad leav'd umbel- 
lated Star of Bethlehem. 

I7.ORNITHOCALUM album minus. 
C. B. P. Smaller white Star of Beth- 
lehem. 

18. Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
Jlofculis ex albo fubcarruleis. C. B. P. 
Umbellated Star of Bethlehem, with 
whitifh-bluc Flowers. 
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19. Ornithogalum Oriental* 
millofum, ft*re luteo magno. Tour*. 
Cor. Eaflern hairy Star of Bethle- 
hem, with a large' yellow Flower. 

20. Ornithogalum Samium <oil- 
lofum umbellatum album. Tuurte. Cor. 
Hairy white umbellated Star of Beth- 
lehem of Samos. 

21. Ornithogalum Lufitami- 
turn uni folium hurnile, folio <rvat9 
acuminaio, fori out fpicatis caeruLis. 
Low Portuguefe Star-flower, with 
one oval pointed Leaf, and blue 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

22. Ornithogalum AfriearuK, 
luteum odoratum, foliis cepaceis, ra- 
dice tuberofa. H. L. Yellow fweet- 
(mett'ing African Star of BethUhem, 
with Onion-leaves, and a tuberofe 
Root. 

23. Ornithogalum VirginU- 
tsum luteum, foliis gramintis hirfutit. 
Pettier. Gax. Yellow Virginia* 
Star-flower, with hairy Grafs-leaves. 

24. Ornithogalum Africanunt, 
plant agi nis rofeee folio, radice tube* 
rofa. Com. Hcrt. Amfl. African Star- 
flower, with a Rofc ♦ plantain - leaf, 
and a tuberous Root. 

The eighteen Sorts which are firft- 
mcntioncd, are very hardy; moftof 
thefc grow wild in Spain and Portu- 
gal : the three firft grow in feveral 
Places in the North of England, in 
Meadows and Woods: thefe increafe 
very faft by OtF-fcts, efpeciaily the 
fecond and feventh Sorts, fo as often 
to become troublcfome Weeds in 
fuch Gardens where they are plant- 
ed. The feventh Sort comes early 
to flower in the Spring : the FJower* 
are large, of a dirty-white Colour, 
' flriped with green ; fo it makes bat 
ah indifferent Appearance ; and the 
Seedveflels foon after fwelling to a 
large Size, become fo heavy, as to 
weigh down the Stalks, and lay 
them proltrate pa the Ground ; at 

whidt 
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which time they arc very unfightly; 
therefore thefe are not proper Orna- 
ments for the Flower-garden: but 
as they will thrive in Woods, and 
under Trees, a few of them may be 
allowed a Place in any ihady Wood- 
walks, or other abject Part of the 
Garden, for the fake of Variety. 

The fourteenth Sort produces blue 
Flowers fomewhatlike thofe of the 
finall (tarry Hyacinth ; and flowers 
much about the fame Seafon <vfr. 
the Latter-end of February, or the 
Beginning of March : the Flowers 
of this do not rife above four or five 
Inches high ; fo the Roots of this 
ihould be planted with others of the 
fame Growth, near the Edges of the 
borders, where they may remain 
three Years undifturbed. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Off-fets, which their Roots do com- 
monly produce in great Plenty. The 
bell time to tranfplant their Roots is 
in July or Augv/i, when their Leaves 
are decayed; for if they are remov'd 
late in Autumn, their Fibres will be 
fhot out, when they will be very 
apt to iuffer, if difturb'd. They 
ihould have a light fandy Soil; but 
it muft not be over-dung'd, which 
would caufe their Roots to decay. 
They may be intermixed with other 
bulbous-rooted Flowers in the Bor- 
ders of the Pleafure - garden, where 
they will afford an agreeable Varie- 
ty, and continue in Flower a long 
time. Their Roots need not be 
tranfplanted oftener than every other 
Year ; for if they are taken up every 
Year, they will not increafe fo fail ; 
£>ut when they are fuffcretf to re- 
main too long un removed, they will 
have fo many Off-fets about them 
as to weaken their blowing Roots. 
Theie may alfo be propagated from 
Seeds, which ihould be fown and 
managed as moil ether bulbous- 
footed Flowers, and will produce 



their Flowers in three or four Years 
after fowing. 

The fifteenth Sort here mentioned 
is very common in many Gardens 
near London ; but it rarely produces 
any Flowers. This multiplies very 
fait by Off-fets, fo as in few Years 
to (lock a whole Garden. The 
Leaves and Bulbs of this Plant are 
very like thofe of the Hyacinth of 
Peru i fo that many Pcrfons have 
token it for one of that Kind. Thefe 
Roots have been brought over from 
Italy in great Plenty of late Years, 
by the Perfons who import Orange* 
trees ; but I have not yet heard, 
that any of them have produced 
Flowers in England. 

The nineteenth and twentieth 
Sorts are, as yet, very rare in Eng- 
land : thefe grow in the Archipelago ; 
and I have been informed by a very 
curious Gentleman, that they grow 
in great Plenty in the ifland of Zant, 
from whence their Roots may be ea~ 
fily obtained, by the Ships that bring 
over the Currans. ThebcftMethod to 
bring them over, would be to have the 
Roots taken out of theGround, foort 
after their Flower-items and Leaves 
decay, and dry them in a fhadyPlace: 
then they may be hung up in the 
Ship, in Nets (as is pra&ifcd for 
Onions), to prevent their rotting by 
Moifture, and to fecure them from 
Vermin : and if they are four 
Months or longer out of the Ground, 
they will do very well, provided the 
Roots are found. 

The Roots of the twenty-firft Sort 
were fent from Portugal, by Robert 
More, Efq; who found them grow* 
ing there wild, in the Year 1747. 
Thefe produced their Flowers thq 
ne$t Seafon after they were planted 
in England; and have continued fo 
to do every Year, about the Latter - 
end of April, or the Beginning 0$ 
May. 
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The bulbous Root of this Flower 
is about the Size of thofe of the 
common Snow-drop, and is in Shape 
very like them. Each of thefe pror 
duces one oval Leaf, in Shape like 
that of the Adder's - tongue, hav. 
ing no Footftalk, but grows clofe to 
theGrMu d On the Side of the 
Leaf a; !es the Flower-ftcm, which 
fcldoni i: more than two Inches h»gh : 
theic tuft. tin tiir Mower?, which 
grow upou fhort Foot:U : ks, in form 
of a Spike : they are oi a bright 
blue Colour; refembling thofe oi the 
early blue Harry Hyacinth, but are 
fmaller. Thefe fall away, without 
producing any Seeds in England*', nor 
do the Bulbs fend out Off fets, fo 
that the Plant is yet pretty race in 
the Gardens. Although the Flow- 
crsof this Plant are Jo fmall as to 
make but little Appearance in the 
Garden, yet thofe who are curious 
in collecting all the Variety of bulb- 
ous-rooted Flowers, eftecm it for 
the Difference there is in the Leaf 
and Flower from the other Species 
of this Genus. 

The Roots are hardy, and may 
be treated in the fame manner as 
thofe of the other Species of this 
Genus ; but they fhouJd not be re- 
moved oftener than every third 
Year. The time for taking up of 
the Roots is foon after the Leaves 
are decaved ; and they Ihould be 
planted again pretty early in the 
Autumn. They feem to thrive beft 
in a loofe loamy Soil, which is not 
much dunged. 

The twenty-fecond Sort was for- 
merly more common in the Englijb 
Gardens, than at prefent. ThisKind 
is more tender than cither of the 
former ; fo ihould be planted in Pots 
rilled with frtih light Earth ; and in 
Winter mud be placed in an airy 
fclafscafc, amongft Sedums, Ficoi- 
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des's, and fuch other pretty hardy 
fucculent Plants, which require a 
large Share of Air in mild Weather; 
and in Summer they may be remo- 
ved out of theHoufe, and placed in a 
warm flickered Situation jobferving 
never to give thefe Plants much Wa- 
ter when they are not in a growing 
State, left it rot their Roots; but 
when they are growing freely, they 
muft be frequently refreflied with 
Water. Thefe Roots mould be 
transplanted every Year : the beft 
time to perform this Work is foon 
after their Flower-ftems are decayed, 
when the Roots will be in the naoft 
inactive State. When this is done 
the Off-fets mould be carefully taken 
orY, and each transplanted into a Se- 
parate fmall Pot filled with light 
frefli Earth, and may be treated as 
the old Roots. 

The twenty-third Sort is a Na- 
tiue of America, not only of the 
Continent, but alfo of the lAands 
there : Mr. Banifttr found it grow- 
ing wild in Virginia, and fen t it to 
Mr. Pifiver ; and Mr. Ray has pub- 
limed it in the Catalogue of Plants 
made by Mr. Banifier in Virginia: 
and Mr.Ca/r/^y fince found it grow- 
ing in Carolina ; and has exhibited 
a Figure of it in his Hiftory of that 
Country : but I have, by Accident, 
had this Plant come up in the Earth 
which has come from Jamaica and 
Antigua, in which other Plants were 
fent over, by which it appears to be 
common in both thofe I (lands. 

This is a very humble Plant, never 
rifmg above fix Inches high : the 
Leaves are (haped like thofe of the 
final left Cyprefs-graft, being trian- 
gular, long, and hairy : the Flowers 
are produced on (lender Footftalks 
arifing frqm the Root, being naked; 
and on the Top are produced two 

or three fmall yellow Flowers. 

- * U 
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If this Plant is kept in the Stove, 
it will continue flowering great 
Part of the Year, and will alfo pro- 
duce good Seeds : but if it is expo- 
fed in the open Air, it will not flower, 
but in July and Augufi , and thefe 
never produce Seeds, altho* the 
Roots will live abroad, if they are 
planted in a warm Situation : this 
Sort loves Warmth and Moifture. 

The twenty-fourth Sort is a Na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence it was firft brought to fome 
curious Gardens in Hoi/and, and 
fome Years fince was in feveral of 
the Engli/b Gardens ; but was loit 
for fome Years, and hath been lately 
retrieved. This hath a large tube- 
rous Root, in Shape like the Cy- 
clamen: the Leaves are produced 
in Clutters upon fingle FooHalks 
from the Root, and fpread on the 
Surface of the Ground, as do thofe 
of the Cyclamen : the Flowers grow 
in a long Spike upon a naked Stem 
arifing from the Root, having (len- 
der long Footftalks : thefe are fmall, 
of a greeniih Colour at firft, but af- 
terward change white : there is no 
great Beauty in the Flowers of this 
Plant ; but as the Leaves come out 
in the Autumn, and remain green all 
the Winter, it makes an agreeable 
Variety amongft other Exotic Plants, 
during that Seafon. This requires 
no other Culture but to plant the 
Roots in frelh light Earth in Pots ; 
and in Winter they mud be placed 
in a Grecn-houfe, or an airy Glafs- 
cafe, with Ficoides, and other Plants 
of the fame Country , where, if they 
are protected from Froft, they will 
require no artificial Warmth. In 
Summer they muft be expos'd with 
other Exotic Plants; but after the 
Leaves decay, the Roots mould not 
have too much Wet, left it rot 
them. 
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ORNITHOPODIUM, Bird's^ 
foot. 

The CharaSeri are i 
It hath a papilionaceous Flowery 
tut of wbofe Empatenunt rifts tbt 
Point a], which afterward becomes an 
booked jointed Pod, for tbt tmft part 
nx aved, containing in each Joint one 
roundijb Seed: to which muft be add* 
td, That feveral Pods grow together 
in futb a manner as to refemble tbt 
Jfttt of a Bird, 

The Species are ; 

1. Ornithopodium radice tu- 
ber cults node fa. C. B. P. Bird's-, 
foot with a knobbed Root. 

2. Ornithopodium mains. £ 
B. P. The greater Bird's foot. 

3. Ornithopodium fcorpioidei? 
f.liqua comprejfa. T. Caterpiller 
Bird V foot, with aflat Pod. 

4. Ornithopodium portulacat 
folio. Tourn. Bird's - foot with a 
Purflanc-leaf. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring up* 
on a Bed of frelh light Earth, where 
they are to remain (for they feldom 
do well when they are tranfplanted) j 
and, when the Plants come up, they 
muft be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloi'e, 
fome of the Plants mould be pulled 
out, fo as to leave the remaining 
ones about ten Inches afunder. In 
June thefe Plants will flower, and the 
Seeds will ripen in Augufi. There 
is no great Beauty in them ; but, 
for the Variety of their jointed Podv 
they are preferv'd by fome curious 
Perfons in their Pleafure, gardens 1 
where, if their Seeds are fown in 
Patches in the Borders, each Sort 
diftindly by itfelf, and the Plants 
thinn'd, leaving only two at each 
Patch, they will require no farther 
Care ; and will add to the Variety, 
especially where the Snail and Ca- 
terpiller 
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terpiller Plants are preferred, which 
are very proper to intermix with 
them. They are all annual Plants, 
which periih foon after their Seeds 
are ripe. 

OROBUS, Bitter-vetch. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
€onfifting of the Standard, the Kef/, 
and the Wings ; out of wbofe Em~ 
falement rifet the Pointal wrapt up 
in the Membrane, which afterward 
bicomes a roundPod,full of o<valfhafd 
Seeds : to tohicb mujl be added, '[hat 
two Leaves joined together grow upon 
a Rib that ends in a Point, 
The Species are ; 

1. Orobus fyl*uaticus purpureus 
ntemus. C. B. P. Vernal purple 
Wood Bitter-vetch. 

2. Orobus jyfoaticus noftras.Raii 
Syn. Englijh Wood Bitter-vetch. 

3. Orobus fybvaticus, foiiis oh- 
longis glabris. Tount. Wood or 
Heath Peas. 

4. Orobus fylvaticus, foiiis vi- 
tiat. C. B. P. Wood Orobus, with 
Vetch -leaves. 

5. Orobu s latifolius r opens, fili- 
qua par*va. Boerh. lnd. Broad - 
leav'd creeping Orobus, with a 
fmall Pod, commonly calPd Venetian 
Vetch. 

6. Orobus fyl<veflri$ angujlifo* 
lius, afpbcdeli radice. C. B. P. Nar- 
Tow-leavM wild Bitter-vetch, with 
an Afphodelroot. 

7. Orobus fylvatieus, foiiis net- 
wofis. Inf. R. H. Wild or Wood 
Bitter-vetch, with Leaves full of 
Nerves. 

8 . Orobus Creticus latifolius in- 
eanus. Inf. R. H. Broad-leav'd hoary 
Bitter vetch of Candy. 

9. Orobus Orient alts latifolius 
nttllofus, flore croceo. Toum. Cor. 
Broad-leaved hairy Eaftern Bitter- 
vetch, with a faJFron-coloured Flow- 
er. 
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to. Orobus Anserhtuuts, fruSu 
coccineo, nigra snatulo notato. Inf. R. 
H. American Bitter - vetch, with 
fcarlet Fruit, mark'd with a black 
Spot, commonly calPd wild Liquo- 
rice by the Inhabitants of America. 

11. Orobus Americanos ertdus, 
foliomm pinnis angufis, Uf fubtms /«- 
cam's, fiiiquis glabris. Houfi. Up- 
right American Bitter - vetch, with 
narrow Leaves, which are hoary un- 
derneath, and fmooth Pods. 

12. Orobus Americanus latifolius 
argenteus, fiore purpurto. Hoaf. 
Broad -leav'd lilvery American Bitter - 
vetch, with a purple Flower. 

1 3 • Oro BUS Americanus procum- 
lens & birfutus, fiore purpurea. Hcufl* 
Trailing hairy American Bitter-vetch, 
with a purple Flower. 

14. Orobus Americanos procum- 
bent minimus anguftifolius, fiore cocci- 
neo. Houft . The leaft narrow-lea v*d 
trailing Bitter- vetch of Amsrica,wk\h 
a fcarlet Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants was 
brought from Germany, where it 
grows in the Foreils in great Plenty, 
as alfo about Geneva ; but it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, provided 
it be planted in a dry Soil. This 
may be propagated either from 
Seeds, or by parting the Roots in the 
Spring. If you fow the Seeds, you 
fhould obferve to put them pretty 
early into the Ground before the dry 
Weather comes on, otherwife the 
Seeds will not come up : as you 
fhould alfo tranfplant the Roots juft 
before they begin to moot, or elfe 
their Flowers will be Very weak. 
The Roots of this Plant will abide 
many Years, and fpring up fredi 
every Year, and in April produce 
fine Spikes of purple pea - bloom 
Flowers, which arc iucceeded by 
ftrait black Pods two Inches long, 

contam- 
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tcntaining feveral roundim bitter 
Seeds. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in Woods,, and fiiady Places, in 
divers Parts of England ; where, du- 
7 iog their Seafon of Flowering, they 
make an handfome Appearance; and 
when tranfplanted under Shrubs in 
a Garden, they will thrive extremely 
well, and produce great Quantities 
of Flowers every Spring. 

Thefe were formerly recommend' 
ed by Dr. Lifter to be fown for Fod- 
der, as a great Improvement ; but I 
believe them not very proper for 
that Purpofe, fince they feldom 
thrive well when expoVd to the Sun, 
nor will they ever rife to any confi- 
derable Height, their Branches trail- 
ing upon the Ground, unlefs they 
are fup ported ; fo that in a wet Sea* 
Son they would be apt to rot. 

The fourth Sort rifes to be two 
©r three Feet high, and hath ftrong 
upright Stalks ; upon which, \nMny t 
are produced great Quantities of 
purple Flowers, w^ich are fucceeded 
by Jong ftraitPods, containing ob- 
long bitter Seeds. The Root of this 
Plant will abide many Years, the 
Stalks decaying in W inter ; but will 
fpring up again the fucceedingYcar: 
it delights in a dry frefh Soil, and 
deferves a Place in large Borders un- 
der the Shade of Trees, where k 
will thrive well, and make an hand- 
fome Appearance. 

The fifth Sort was formerly pre- 
fervM in the Green-houfe as a ten- 
der Plant ; but will endure the Cold 
of our Climate very well, if planted 
in a dry Soil ; and thofe Roots 
which are planted in the full Ground, 
will produce much ftrongcr Flowers 
than thole preferred in Pots. This 
Plant flowers in April ; but feldom 
produces goodSeeds inthis Country. 
Thefe Plants may ail be propaga- 
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ted ekher from Seeds, Or by parting 
of their Roots, in the manner direct- 
ed for the fir It Sort ; and if rightly 
difpos'd in the Borders of a Garden p 
afford an agreeable Variety : and 
fince they are hardy, requiring but 
Httle Culture, they deferve a Place 
in every good Garden. 
The four Sorts next-mentioned are 
very hardy Plants : thefe may be 
propagated by fowing of their Seed* 
in the Spring, on a Border of frc(h 
Earth y expofed only to the morning 
Sun ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ihould be carefully cleared front 
Weeds, and thinned where they are 
too clofe. The Michaelmas following 
they (hould be taken up r and tranf- 
planted where they are defigned to> 
remain ; which ihould be in a fhady 
Place, or under Trees in Wildernefc- 
quarters, where thefe Plants wiH 
thrive exceeding well ; and, when 
they flower m the Spring, will make 
an agreeable Variety in fuch Places 
where better Plants will not live, 
which renders them worthy of a 
Place in large Gardens. 

The tenth Sort is very common 
in the warraeft Parts of America t Afia 9 
and Africa. The Seeds of this Sort 
are frequently brought to England 
from the Weft-Indies, for their Beau- 
ty ; being round and hard, of -a 
bright-fcarlet Colour,' with a black 
Eye,, and are fomewhat lefs than 
Pe?.s. Thefe Seeds are by the Inha- 
bitants of the Countries, where they 
naturally grow, ftrung, and worn 
about their Necks for Ornament. 
And the Leaves of the Plant are 
fometimes ufed inftead of Liquorice, 
being eftcemed good for tie dry 
Gripes. 

This Plant twifh itfelf round 
whatever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
it, and will rife to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, and will continue fc- 

vera! 
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veral .Years. The Flowers are pro- 
duced ; on (lender Fooftalks, grow- 
ing in a clofe Spike or Bunch, which 
are ftiaped like thofe of the Kidney- 
bean, and are of a pale- purple Co- 
lour: thefe are fucceeded by Ibort 
thick Pods, in which are contained 
the Seeds. 

The eleventh Sort was difcovered 
by the late Dr. Houftoun in Jamaica; 
as Were alfo the three following 
Sorts difcovered by the fame Gentle- 
man, at La Vera Cruz in the Spanijb 
Weft Indies, Thefe five laft men- 
tioned Sorts, being Natives of warm 
Countries, are very tender ; fo mult 
be preferved in Stoves, otherwife 
they will not live in England, Thefe 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
mould be fown early in the Spring, 
infmall Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferying fre- 
quently to moiften the Earth, other- 
wife the Seeds will not grow (efpe- 
cially thofe of the tenth Sort, which 
are very hard, and will fometimes 
remain a whole Seafon in the 
Ground, where they are kept dry)- 
When the Plants come up, they 
mould be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and each tranfplanted into fe- 
parate fmall Pots filled with rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Tan -bed, obferving to made 
them until they have token Root ; 
after which time they mould have 
frelh Air admitted to them every 
Day in warm Weather, and mult be 
frequently Watered. With this 
Management the Plants will make a 
great Progrcfs, and in a few Weeks 
thofe of the tenth Sort will reach the 
Glaffes of the Hot-bed, unlefs the 
Frame be very high ; fo thefe mould 
then be taken out, and plunged into 
the Bark bed in the Stove, where 
they may have room to grow. Thefe 
Plants mould be iupported by Sticks, 



or placed near a Trellace, to which 
they mould be fattened, otherwife 
they will trail about whatever Plants 
grow near them. 

The other Sorts, being of hum- 
bler Growth, may be kept in the 
Hot-bed until Michaelmas, when the 
Nights begip to be cold; at which 
time they mould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bar k- 
bed, where they muft be treated as 
other tender Exotic Plants ; by which 
Method they may be preferved thro* 
the Winter, and the following Sum- 
mer they will produce Flowers. 
Thefe Plants are perennial, fo that 
if they mould not perfect their Seeds, 
the Plants may be maintained for 
feveral Years. 

pRYZA, Rice. 

The Cbaraatrs are * 

It bath its Grains difpos'd into a 
Panicle, which are almoft of an oval 
Figure, and are covered with* thick 
Hujk^fomrwhat like Barley* 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant; viz, , 

OayzA. Mattb. Rice, 

This Grain is greatly cultivated in 
moft of the Eaftern Countries, where 
it is the chief Support of the Inhabit- 
ants ; and great Quantities of it are 
brought into England, and other 
ropean Countries, every Year, where 
it is in greatEfteem for Puddens,&r . 
it being too tender to be product in 
thefe Northern Countries, without 
the Afliftance of artificial Heat ; 
but from fome Seeds which were 
formerly fent to Sottb- C«r«/<«a,there 
have been great Quantities produ- 
ced ; and it is found to fucceed equal- 
ly as well there as in its' native 
Country, which is a very great Im- 
provement to our American Settle- 
ments. 

This Plant grows upon moil: 
Soils, where the Ground can be 
floVd over with Water, after it is 

come 
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come up: fo that whoever would Path: tbefearefurroundedbyfeve* 

cultivate it in England for Curiofity, ral Femalt Flowers, which are radi* 

mould fow the Seeds upon an Hot- ated, each having a long narrow 

bed ; and when the Plants are come Tongue, which is quinquefid : the 

up, they mould be tranfplanted into Hermaphrodite Flowers have each five 

Pots fill'd with rich light Earth, and Jlender Jhort Stamina J thefeare bar- 

plac'd into Pans of Water, which ren : the Female Flowers have each 

fhould be plunged into an Hot-bed; a globular Pointal, which afterward 

and as the Water waftes, fo it mull, becomes one Jingle bard Seed. 

from time to time, be renewed The Species are; 

again; in July thefe Plants may be 1. Osteospbrmum^//// oppefith 

fet abroad in a warm Situation, ftill pal mat is. Hort. Cliff. Hard feeded 

preferving the Water in the Pans, Chryfanthemum,withhandedLeaves 

otherwife they will not thrive ; and growing oppofite. 

toward the Latter-end oUugufi they 2. Osteospermum/o/w ovalibus 

will produce their Grain, which will obfolete ferratis. Lin. Her t. Cliff. 

ripen tolerably well, provided the Hardfeeded Chryfanthemum, with 

Autumn proves favourable. oval Leaves, which are fliehtlv 

OSIER. VideSiWx. faw'd. 6 X 

OSMUNDA, The Ofmund Roy- 3. Ostbospermum foliis lanceola- 

al, or flowering Fern. tis acute ferratis, pet io lis deeurrenti- 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern bus. Hard feeded Chryfanthemum, 

which is diftinguilh'd from the other with fpear - ftiap*d Leaves which 

Sorts, by its producing Flowers on are cut into (harp Segments, and a 

theTop of the Pedicle of the Leaves ; wing'd Footftalk. 

whereas the others, for the mod 4. Osteospermum Jpinis ramo- 

part, produce them on the Back of fit. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Hard-fceded 

their Leaves. Chryfanthemum, with branching 

There is but one Kind of this Spines. 



Plant, which grows wild in England; This Genus of Plants was, byDr. 

but there are feveral Sorts of them Tournefort,mtit\i\cdCbryfantbemoides, 

which grow in America: but as from its Affinity to thtCbryfantbemumi 

they are feldom kept in Gardens,! and, by Dr. Boerbaave, Cbryfanthe- 

fhall not enumerate their Species. moides OJleofpermum. Both of which, 

The common Sort grows on Bogs being compound Names, have been 

in feveral Parts of England ; there- rejected by Dr. Linnaus, who has 

fore whoever hath an Inclination to given the Tittle of OJleofpermum to 

tranfplant it into Gardens, mould it. 

place it in a moift lhady Situation, The firft Sort is a Native of Ante- 

otherwife it will not thrive. rica, growing in Virginia and Care- 

OSTEOSPERMUM, Hard -feed- Una, in low moift Ground. This 

ed Chryfanthemum. Sort dies to the Root every Autumn, 

The CbaraQtrs are ; and rifes again the following Spring; 

The Flower bath an hemifphtrical and when growing on a moift rich 

Empalement, which is Jingle, and cut Soil, the Shoots will rife to the 

into many Segments : the Flower is Height of five or fix Feet, and are 

compofed of feveral Hermaphrodite garnifh'd with very large Leaves, 

Flowers in the Dijlt, which are tu- placed by Pairs oppofite, which are 

buhus, and cut at the Brim into five ftiaped fomewhat like thofe of the 

Voi. II. Rrr Phne- 
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Plane-tree ; from whence it hath 
been by fomeAuthors intituled Cbry- 
fantbemum plat ani folio. The Flow- 
ers are produced at the Extremity 
of the Shoots, which are fhap'd like 
thofe of the Sun-flower ; but being 
fmall, do not make much Appear- 
ance. This Sort never produces 
any Seeds in England ; fo can only 
be propagated by parting of the 
Roots : but this mould not be done 
oftener than every third Year.. The 
beft Seafon for this, and for tranf- 
planting of the Roots, is in Oflober , 
foon after the Shoots decay . Thefe 
Roots ihould be planted in light rich 
Earth, and mould have a moitl Situ- 
ation, where they will thrive ex- 
tremely well : but in dry Ground, 
if they are not duly water'd in dry 
Weather, they will make no Pro- 
grefs, and frequently decay in hot 
Weather. It will endure the Win- 
ter's Cold very well in the open 
Air. 

If the Seeds of this Plant are pro- 
cured from America, they mould be 
fown on a Bed of rich Earth ; and in 
dry Weather they mould be water'd. 
Thefe Seeds generally remain in the 
Ground a whole Year, before the 
Plants appear. When the Plants 
come up, they mould be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been direct- 
ed for the old Plants. 

The fecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are Natives of the Country 
about the Cafe of Good Hope, in Afri- 
ca. The fecond Sort grows to the 
Height of fix or eight Feet, and be- 
comes woody in the Stem. The 
Leaves of this Sort are of an oval 
Figure, flightly indented on the 
Edges, and are cover 'd with a white 
Meal. This Plant feldom Bowers in 
England. 

The third Sort grows like the fe- 
cond ; but the Leaves are more 
pointed, of a green Colour,, and 
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deeply faw'd on the Edges : the? 
Footftalks of the Leaves are border 'd, 
and the Leaves are deeply vein'd. 
This produces Tufts of yellow 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Shoots : it flowers in the Winter 
and Spring. 

The fourth Sort is a low fhrubby 
Plant, which feldom rifes above 
three Feet high, and divides into 
many Branches: the Ends of the 
Shoots are befet with green Spines ; 
which branch out from the Leaves, 
which are very clammy, efpecially 
in warm Weather. The Leaves 
are long and narrow,and fet on with- 
out any Order. The Flowers are 
produced fingle, at the Ends of the 
Shoots, which are yellow, and ap- 
pear in July and Augujl, 

Thefe three Sorts are too tender 
to live in the open Air in England ; 
fo are placed in the Grecn-houfe in 
08ober y and may be treated in the 
fame manner as Myrtles, and other 
hardy Green-houfe Plants, which re- 
quire alargeShareofAir in mild Wea- 
ther : and in the Beginning of May 
the Plants may be remov'd into the 
open Air, and placed in a fhelter'd 
Situation during theSummer-feafon. 
The fecond and third Sorts mull 
have Plenty of Water, being very 
thirfty Plants ; but the fourth Sort 
muft have it given but moderately 
in Winter. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Cuttings, which may be planted in 
any of the Summer-months, upon 
a Bed of light Earth, and ihould be 
water'd and ihaded until they have 
taken Root. Thefe may remain in 
the Beds till they have gotten very 
good Roots ; when they muft be 
taken up, and planted in Pots : for 
if they are fuffer'd to ftaod long, 
they will make ftrong vigorous 
Shoots, and will be difficult to tranf- 
plant afterward j efpecially thefe- 
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cond and third Sorts ; but there is 
not fo much Danger of the fourth, 
which is not fo vigorous, nor fo eafy 
in taking Root, as the other. Du- 
ring the Summer - feafon the Pots 
Ihould be frequently remov'd, to 
prevent the Plants from rooting 
through the Holes in the Bottom of 
the Pots, into the Ground, which 
they are very apt to do when they 
continue long undifturbed, and then 
they {hoot very luxuriantly ; and, on 
their being remov'd, thefe Shoots, 
and fometimcs the whole Plants, will 
decay. 

OSYRIS, Poets Calia. 
The Characters are ; 

// // Male and Female in different 
Plants : the Empa foment of the Flow- 
er is of oneLeaf which is divided into 
three acute Segments : the Flower 
batb no Petals', but thofe on the Male 
Plants have three Jbort Stamina ; and 
thofe on the Female have a roundijh 
Pointal, which afterward changes to 
* fi n l^ globular Berry, having one 
Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. 

Osyris frutefcens baccifera. C. 
B. P. Shrubby berry-bearing Poets 
Cafia : and by fomc, Red - berried 
ihrubby Cafia. 

This is a very low Shrub, feldom 
rifing above two Feet high, having 
lignous Branches, which are gar- 
nifh'd with long narrowLeaves, of a 
bright Colour : the Flowers appear 
in June, which are of a yellowifli 
Colour; and arefucceeded by Berries, 
which at firft are green, and after- 
ward turn to a bright-red Colour, 
fomewhat like thofe of Afparagus. 

This Plant grows wild in the 
South of France, in Spain, and fome 
Parts of Italy, by the Side of Roads, 
as alfo between the Rocks ; but is 
with great Difficulty tranfplanted 
into Gardens ; nor does it thrive af- 
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ter being removed : Co that the only 
Method to obtain this Plant is, to 
fow the Berries where they are to 
remain. Thefe Berries commonly 
remain a Year in the Ground before 
the Plants appear, and fometimes 
they will lie two or three Years : fo 
that the Ground mould not be dif- 
turbed under three Years, if the 
Plants do not come up fooner. Thefe 
Seeds muft be procur'd from the 
Places where the Plants naturally 
grow ; for thofe which have been 
brought into Gardens never produce 
any, and it is.with great Difficulty 
they are prefervM alive. 

OTHONNA, African Rag-wort, 
The Characters are ; 

// batb a compound Flower, conjijl* 
ing of many Florets and Ha Iff rets p 
inclofed in one common Bmpalement : 
the Florets are Hermaphrodite ; theft 
are tubulous, and indented at the Brim: 
the Half florets are Female ; thefe an 
f retched out on one Side with a nor* 
row Segment, like a Tongue, beyond 
the Empalement : the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers have each five fmall Stami<* 
na : the Female Flowers have an ob- 
long Point al, which afterward turnt 
to a Jingle oblong Seed crowned with 
a Down. 

The Species are ; 

I. Othonna foliis infimis lancee* 
latis integerrimis, fuperioribus Jinua- 
to-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 
by African Ragwort, with anHartf- 
horn-leaf. 

z. Othonna foliis lanceolatb 
integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 
by African Ragwort, with intire 
fucculent Leaves. 

3. Othonna foliis pinnatifidit t 
laciniis linearibus farallelis. Lin, 
Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African Rag- 
wort, with Leaves like umbellife- 
rous Wormwood. 

4. Othonna foliis multifidis line* 
aribus. Flor. Lejd. Shrubby Afri- 
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tan Ragwort, with Samphire -leaves. 
Thefe Plants are rang'd in the Ge- 
nus ofRag wort bymoli of the Writers 
on Botany, till Dr. Boer baa ve, in his 
1 Index of the Leyden Garden, fe pa- 
rated them into a diftinft Genus, 
under the Title of Doria : but Dr. 
Linn* us has fince feparated thefe 
Species from the others, and applied 
this Title of Otbonna to them. 

They are all of them Natives of 
the Country near the Cape of Good 
Hope ; fo will not live through the 
Winter in England : therefore they 
are planted in Pots, and placed in 
the Green- houfe in the Winter. 
They are (hrubby Plant?, which 
grow about three or four Feet 
high in this Country ; but in the 
native Place of their Growth, they 
rife much higher. Thefe grow very 
eafily from Cuttings ; which will 
take Root very foon, if planted in a 
fliady Border, during any of the 
Summer-months ; and when they 
have made goodRoots,they(hould be 
taken up, and potted ; becaufe if 
they are fuffer'd to ftand long in the 
Border, their Roots will extend to 
a great Diftance, and they will make 
vigorous Shoots, fo that they cannot 
be tranfplanted after with any Safety. 
In all other refpetts thefe mud be 
treated in the fame manner, as hath 
been directed for OJleofpermum. 

As there is little Beauty in the 
Flowers of thefe Plants, fo they are 
not generally efteem'd : but, where 
there is room in the Green-houfe, if 
a Plant or two of each Kind are 
preferv'd there, the)' will add to the 
variety, by their different - fhaped 
Leaves, which they retain the whole 
Year, but efpecially the third Sort. 

OX-EYE. Vide Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA. Vide Ber- 
bcris. 

OXYS, Wood-forrel. 
The Characters are j 



// bath a bell fhaped Flonver con- 
Jijii'ig of one Leafy having its Brim 
nxiide expanded, and cut into federal 
Divifions : the Point al y which rifes 
from the Flonver-cnp, becomes an ob- 
long, membranaceous Fruit, divided 
into five feminal Cells, opening out- 
ward from the Bafe to the Top, and 
inclofing Seeds which ftart from their 
Lodges, by reafon of the elafiie Forct 
of the Membrane nuhicb involves them . 
The Species are ; 

1 . Ox v s fore alio . Tour*. Com- 
mon Wood-forrel, with a white 
Flower. 

2. OxYsfiore purpurafcente.Toum. 
Wood-forrel with a purpIiihFIower. 

3. Oxvs lutea. J. B. Wood- 
forrel with a yellow Flower. 

4. Oxys lutea Americana ereeHor. 
Tourn. Upright yellow Wood for- 
rel of America. 

5. Oxys bulbofa Africana rotun- 
difolia, caulibus & fioribus purpureis 
amplis. Hort. Amft. Round- lea v'd 
African Wood - forrel, with large 
purple Flowers. 

6. Oxys bulbofa /Ethiopica mi- 
nor, folio cordate, fiore ex albido pur- 
purafctnte. Hort. Amji. Ethiopian 
Wood-forrel with an heart-fhaped 
Leaf, and a purpliih-white Flower. 

7. Oxys Americana, fiore rubra, 
fibrofa radice. Inft. R. H. Ameri- 
can Wood-forrel, with a red Flower, 
and a fibrofe Root. 

8. Oxy s lutea frutefcens America- 
na, trifolii bituminofi facie. Plum. 
Cat. Yellow (hrubby American 
Wood-forrel, with the Face of rank- 
ing Trefoil. 

9. Oxys purpurea Virginiana,rar 
dice fquamata. lnfi. R. H. Purple 
Wood-forrel of Virginia, with 1 
fcaly Root. 

10. Oxys bulbofa. Africana ro- 
fundi folia, caulibus virentibus, fiori- 
bus amplis purpureis. Breyn. Cent. 
Bulbous-rooted African Wood-for- 

rel, 
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rel, with round Leaves, green Stalks* 
and large purple Flowers. 

j i. Oxys lutea annua, florlbus 
dentatis. Feuilli. Obf. Yellow an- 
nual Wood-forrel, with indented 
Flowers. 

12. Oxys rofo fiore, ereclior, vul - 
go Culle. Feuillee. Obf. Upright 
Wood-forrel, with a rofe-colour*d 
Flower, vulgarly call*d Culle. 

1 3 Ox ys ampHJfimo flare. Feuillee, 
Obf. Wood-forrel with the largeft 
yellow Flower. 

14. Oxys luteiflore, radice craffif- 
fma. Feuillie. Obf Wood-forrel 
with yellow Flowers, and a very 
thick Root. 

The firft Sort grows wild in 
Woods, and other fhady Places, in 
divers Parts of England \ and flowers 
in April and May. This is the Sort 
which is directed by the College of 
Phyficians of London to be u fed in 
Medicine ; but the Markets are ge- 
nerally fupplied with the fourth Son, 
which is not near fo good, having 
very little Tafte: but the People 
who cultivate medicinal Plants for 
the Market, have propagated this 
Plant in their Gardens, becaufe it 
grows tall, and branches out greatly; 
fo that they can readily gather and 
tie it up in Bunches for Sale ; where- 
as the true Sort grows clofe to the 
Ground, and each Leaf rifes with a 
Footftalk from the Root, which 
renders it troublefome to gather in 
Quantities ; but thofe who ufe it in 
Medicine fhould be careful to have 
the true Sort : the Time for which 
is always in the Spring ; whereas 
the other Kind is never brought to 
Market till the Middle of Summer. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft fl differing only in the Colour 
of the Flower. This is found wild 
in the North of England, and is pre- 
ferv'd as a Variety by thofe Perfons 
who are curious in Botany : but 
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there is no Difference in the Tafte 
of this from the common Sort. 
Thefe two Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and multipfy greatly by their creep- 
ing Roots, as alfo by Seeds. They 
fhould be planted in a moift fhady 
Border, either early in the Spring, 
or at Michaelmas, that they may be 
rooted before the Froft comes on. 
When the Plants are once eftabdiftTd 
in the Border, they will fcattcr their 
Seeds, and increafe greatly. This 
common Wood - forrel is a much 
more grateful Acid in Sallads, than 
the common Sorrel ; for which Pur- 
pofe a Border of it mould not be 
wanting in the Kitchen garden. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and increafes greatly by its trailing 
Branches, which put out Roots at 
every Joint ; as alfo by its Seeds, 
which are call abroad, when ripe, 
by the Elaflicity of the Veflels in 
which they are contained, which 
renders it difficult to fave the Seeds : 
for when they are ripe, on the firft 
Touch, the Pods burft, and throw 
out the Seeds. This is tender, and 
muft befhelter'd under a Frame 
in Winter, otherwife it will not 
abide the Frofts, when they are very 
fevere. 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant. This was originally brought 
from North - America ; but where- 
ever it is introduced, and permitted 
to fcatter its Seeds, it will maintain 
itfelf without any further Care, it 
being a very hardyPlant; and is now 
become more common than our 
own Sort in the London Markets. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are pre- 
ferv'd in fome curious Gardens for 
Variety. The fifth Sort produces 
large purple Flowers, which make a 
very pretty Appearance, and con- 
tinue in Beauty a long time during 
the Winter-feafon, which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Colle- 
R rr 3 dion 
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$ion of Plants. The fixth Sort hath The eleventh Sort is an annual 
not much Beauty in its Flowers ; Plant, which is cultivated in all the 
but is planted in curious Gardens Gardens of Lima and Peru in the 
for Variety. Thefe two Sorts have Spanijb Weft-India, for its grateful 
bulbous Roots, which increafe pretty acid Tafte ; it being much ufed by 
hUt (efpecially the fixth), by which the Inhabitants of thofe Places in all 
they are eafily propagated. Thefe their Sawces. This Sort grows lar- 
muft be planted in rots fill'd with ger than the common upright/fam- 
frefli light Earth : and in Winter can Kind : the Flowers are yellow, 
they ftiould be placed under a com- edged with purple, 
mon Hot-bed- frame, where they The twelfth Sort grows plentiful- 
fhould have as much free Air aspof- ly in Chili, in theSpanifo Weft-Indies* 
iible in mild Weather ; but they muft It hath beautiful rofe-colour'd Flow- 
be (helter*d from Froft, otherwife ers, and grows about the fameHeight 
they will not live in this Country, as the common upright American 
InSummer they muft be exposM in a Sort. 

fhady Situation, and in dry Weather The thirteenth Sort feldom rifes 

tnuft be often refreflied with Water; above two Inches high, and doth not 

but when their Leaves are decay'd, branch as do the former Kinds ; this 

it mould be given fparingly. hath very large yellow Flowers : it 

The feventh, ninth, and tenth grows plentifully on the Borders of 

Sorts may be treated in the -fame the River of Plate. 

manner as the former : thefe are The fourteenth Sort hath very 

preferv'd in curious Gardens for the large thick Roots, out of which come 

fake of Variety. up the Leaves, which are of a bright - 

The eighth Sort was difcover'd green Colour on theirUpper-fide,and 
by Father Plumitr in fome of the of a violet Colour underneath. This 
French Settlements in America : it grows on all the Mountains of Peru. 
was alfo found by the late Dr. Houf~ All thefe Sorts, being Natives of 
toun near LaVtraCruzt where it warm Countries, are fomewhat ten- 
was growing in great Plenty. This derer than thofe before-mentioned j 
Sort rifes to the Height of two Feet for which Reafon they muft be placed 
or more, and becomes afmall Shrub; in a warm Green-houfe in Winter ; 
but it hath very little Acidity in the but in Summer they may be expos'd 
Leaves. This is tenderer than either to the open Air ; and muft be plenti- 
of the former Sorts ; wherefore it fully watered in dry Weather. All 
ihould be kept warmer in Winter, thefe Plants will produce Seeds in 
ptherwife it will not live in this this Country, by which they may be. 
Country, , propagated. 



The END of the Second Volume. 
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